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P  R  E  F  A  C  E. 


AT  a  time,  when  Infidelity  and  Irrelfgion  aboundi 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Popery  and  other'  hereti- 
cal tenets  are  making  large  strides  upon  the  Reform- 
ed Religion  on  the  othet;  it  hath  been  thought  ne- 
cessary, by  many  serious  persons,  of  all  the  Protestant 
Denominations  among  us,  to  oppose  a  torrent  oiF 
wickedness  and  delusion,  which  threatens  to  bear 
down  all  before  it.  The  Judgments  of  GOD,  which 
seem  to  hang  over  us  as  a  Nation,  and  the  dreadful 
scourge  of  war,  with  which  we  are  already  visited, 
may  justly  be  imputed  to  the  prevailing  iniquity  of 
the  times,  the  dissoluteness  of  our  public  principles 
and  manners,  and  the  open  disregard  for  the  Lord  of 
Hosts,  which  so  many  among  us,  in  practice  if  not  in 
words,  have  dared  to  avow.  We  have  reason-to  trem- 
ble as  a  nation,  under  the  awful  visitations  of  the 
Almighi-y  ;  and  to  fear,  that,  unless  a  reformation  of 
our  general  conduct  take  placcj  and  a  greater  regard 
be  paid  to  the  interests  of  Religion  and  Truth,  we  shall 
be  afflicted  with  yet  heavier  dispensations,  and  that 
what  we  see  already,  is  only  tJie  beginning  of  sorrows. 

With  this  view  it  hath  been  suggested,  that  (as  no- 
thing makes  stronger  impressions  upon  the  mind  than 
Exanijpie)^  Review  of  the  Lives  and  Principles  of  the 
most  Eminent  Persons  in  the  Protestant  Churches,  from 
the  beginning  of.  the  Reformation  to  the  present  day, 
might  be  a  providential  means  of  assisting,  at  least,  in 
giving  a  check  to  this  general  inundation  of  infidelity 
and  false  opinions.  The  attentive  perusal  and  con- 
sideration of  what  those  great  and  good  men  main*' 
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tained,  suffered  for,  or  died  in  possession  of  j  may,  in 
the  Hand  et  GOD,  be  instrumental  in  leading  othere 
to  follow  their  example,  and  at  least  det^r  many  from 
reviling  and  contemning  those  peculiar  principles  of 
the  Protestant  Doctrine,  which  their  Indolence  or  their 
Ignorance  have  not*  suffered  them  to  understand.  It 
oaay  safely  be  said,  that  nothing  has  contributed  so 
much  to  the  reception  of  impious  or  superstitious  te- 
nets among  us,  as  the  spiritual  darkness  o€  our  present 
enlightened  age^  which  indeed  has  made  great  improve- 
ments in  the  knowledge  of  every  thing  but  one---and 
that  is,  the  One  Thing  Needful.  Qur  Youth  are  train- 
ed up,  according  to  the  fashion,  in  the  ignorance  and 
contempt  of  every  thing  sacred ;  and  no  man  is  allow- 
ed either  sense  or  discretion,  unless  he  is  quite  at  ease 
with  respect  to  religion,  and  indifferent  to  the  great 
concerns  of  eternity.  In  short,  to  be  p6ltte,  in  the 
common  acceptation,  is  to  be  profane ;  and  to  gam 
a  character  of  understanding  and  honour,  a  man 
must  affect  to  despise  the  conscientious  purity  of  the 
gospel,  and  openly  disregard  the  Author  of  all  Wisdom. 
What  can  be  hoped  for  from  maxims  like  these ;  but 
what  we  have  already  found  ;  viz.  IrreHgion  on  the  one 
side,  and  spiritual  error  on  the  other  ?  And  these,  we 
may  expect,  will  draw  upon  us  (as  they  did  upon  the 
Churches  of  Asia)  the  dreadful  scourges  of  €rOD,  by 
outward  calamities,  and  in  the  progress  of  inward  blind- 
ness or  abandonment. 

Every  inan,  therefore,  who  has  any  concern  for  the 
glory  pf  GOD,  the  purity  of  the  gospel,  and  the  best 
interests  of  posterity,  will  readily  (we  should  hope) 
give  his  earnest  encouragement  to  a  work,  which 
seems  calculated  for  these  important  purposes,  as  well 
as  his  own  edification.  It  is  a  Family- Book,  and  may 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  youth,  both  for  their  infor- 
mation as  a  History,  ajid  for  their  profit  as  an  Instruc* 
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tor.    Mr  Fox's  Ads  and  Monuments  were  ordered  by 
Authority  to  be  placed  in  every  Church,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  several  parishes  in  the  kingdom,  might  be 
led,   to  a  thorough  detestation  of  the  poisonous  prin- 
ciples  and  bloody  practices  of  the  Papists.     It  is  to  be 
regretted,  that  this  order,  like  many  others,  is  grown 
obsolete.     Perhaps,  in  no  case,  is  the  disu  se  of  whole- 
some Injunctions  more  to  be  lamented,  than  in  the 
unbridled  liberty,  which  is  taken  in  the  education  of 
our  youth.     People,  of  the  worst  principles,  may  with- 
out examination,  inculcate  them  freely  upon  the  ris- 
ing generation :  And  thus,  insidiously.  Popery,  Infi- 
delity, and  Immorality,  are  scattered  all  over  the  land. 
However,  it  cannot  be  unseasonable  for  Parents,  in 
particular,  to  lay  a  work  of  this  kind  before  their 
children,  when  the  tenets  of  Rome,  dangerous  to  all 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  seem  to  be  gaining  ground 
among  us.     Those,  indeed,  are  the  most  ignot^ant  of 
the  community,  who  are  infected  or  most  likely  to  be 
infected  by  that  corrupt  leaven  ;  for,  it  may  be  truly 
said,  no  man  was  ever  seduced  into  its  erroneous  prin- 
ciples, either  by  the  conviction  of  his  Reason  or  his 
SenseSy  and  much  less   by  the  sanctions  of  Script'fre. 
And  we  must  do  the  Papists  the  justice  to  say,  that 
they  do  not  attempt  this  sort   of  conviction.     Their 
Arguments  and  Inducements  are  laid  in  the  fears  of 
the  Simple^  who  know  neither  the  true  doctrines  of 
Christianity  nor  themselves,  and  in  their  own  self-suf- 
ficient, or  rather  all-sufficient,  Authoritq ;   which,  if 
it  was  properly  explained,  would  sooner  excite  the  con- 
tempt and  abhorrence,  than   the  approbation   of  any 
reasonable  being. 

As  to  the  work  itself,  we  have  freely  made  use  of 
the  several  Authors  who  penned  the  lives  of  these  il- 
lustrious men ;  omitting  what  was  either  too  prolix 
for  our  plan,  or  what,  upon  comparison  with  other 
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accounts,  did  not  appear  sufficiently  founded  ;  and  ad* 
ding  nmny  circumstances,  which  had  escaped  them, 
or  had  since  been  coljected  by  others.  By  this  me- 
thod,  we  may,  without  vanity,  hope,  that  these  rela- 
tions ai;e  in  general  more  complete  than  those  which 
have  been  hitherto  offered  to  the  Public.  In  the  several 
accounts  of  these  (evangelical  men,  the  great  object 
of  our  plai)  has  been  the  general  edification,  as  well 
as  information ;  and,  for  this  end,  the  I^eader  will  find 
many  serious  reflections  interspersed  throughout  the 
work.  How  far  we  have  succeeded,  must  be  submit- 
ted  to  the  judgment  of  the  Reader ;  whom,  if  a  sin- 
cere Christian,  we  shall  trust  to  please  :  and,  if  other- 
wise,  we  ought  not  to  be  anxious  about  ^t. 

We  will  only  detain  the  Reader  to  assure  him,  thalfc 
no  bigotted  partiality  to  Sects  or  Denomination?^ 
whether  established  or  tolerated,  will  be  found  in  this 
Collection ;  but  our  whole  attention  has  been  paid  to 
truly  great  and  gracious  characters  of  all  those  per- 
suasions, which  hold  the  distinguishing  principles  of 
the  Gospel,  and  are  united  in  the  main  endeavour  to 
promote  our  common  Christianity. 

The  Copper-plates  are  the  performance  of  ^n  inge- 
nious young  Artist,  ajid  sufficiently  bespeak  his  merit. 
The  encouragers  of  this  undertaking  will  perceive, 
that  this  part  of  the  work  has  been  performed  in  a 
manner  much  superior  to  what  is  generally  given ; 
and,  we  doubt  not,  it  will  be  fully  agreeable  to  their 
expectation. 

May  the  GOD  of  all  Grace  be  pleased  to  bless  our 
attempt ;  to  the  instruction  of  the  Ignorant  and  them 
that  are  out  of  the  waij  ;  to  the  edification  of  humble 
Professors  of  the  Gospel  j  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
those,  whatever  be  their  outward  denomination,  who 
love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  s'mceriti/. 
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JOHN    WICKLIFFE, 

THE   FIRST   REFORMER. 


T1I7HEN  we  look  back  upon  the  days  of  barbarism, 
^^  and  the  gross  ignorance  of  the  true  light  of  the 
gospel,  which  prevailed  in  the  Christian  world,  for  so 
many  ages  together,  before  the  Reformation ;  when  we 
reflect  upon  the  stupid  ceremonies  and  abominable  super- 
stitions and  cheats,  practised  by  the  monks  and  others ; 
and  then  survey  the  hand  of  GOD,  working,  in  amost 
extraordinary  manner,  through  all  this  mass  of  corruption 
and  folly,  and  bringing  about,  by  degrees,  the  clear  shin- 
ing of  the  everlasting  gospel :  We  must  stand  astonished 
at  the  whole,  and  from  the  wondeiful  contrast  of  the  times, 
may  say  ;  This  hath  GOD  wrought ;  it  is  the  Lord's  doings 
and  it  is  marvelious  in  our  eyes. 

GOD  vouchsafed  to  honour  England  with  the  first 
dawning  of  the  Reformation  :  And  an  Englishman  was  the 
first  champion  of  that  cause,  which  afterwards  received 
the  name  of  Pi^otestantism.  This  remarkable  instru- 
ment of  the  divine  blessing  was  John  Wickliffe,  or 
John  de  WicklIffe,  taking  his  simame  from  a  village 
once  called  Wicklifie,  liear  Richmond,  in  Yorkshire,  where 
he  was  bom  in  the  year  1324.  It  has  been  observed, 
that  no  such  place  exists  at  present  under  that  name  ;  but 
it  is  well  known,  that  great  numbers  of  our  villages,  and 
even  towns  and  hundreds,  have  received  different  deno- 
minations from  change  of  possessors  in  the  course  of  ages* 
Wicklifie  was  sent  early  to  Oxford,  and  was  first  admitted 
commoner  of  Queen's  College,  and  afterwards  of  Merton, 
where  he  became  fellow* 
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Merton  College  was  then  the  best  seminary  for  great 
and  learned  men  in  the  whole  university ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing eminent  persons  bekmged  to  it,  about  this  time. 
1.  Walter  Burley,  called  the  Plain  Doctor,  who  was  pre- 
ceptor to  king  Edward  III.     2.  William  Occam,  called 
the  Singular  Doctor.  3.  Thomas  Bradwardine,  the  Profound 
Doctor,  who  ^nas  called  to  court'by  aichbi&hop  Stratford, 
and  succeeded  him  in  the  see  of  Canterbury.     4.  Simon 
Mepham,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  1330.     5.  Simon 
Islip,  who  was  also  promoted  to  the  same  see,  in  1 349, 
was  lord  privy  seal,  and  .secretary  to  the  king.     6.  Wil- 
liam Rede,  an  excellent  mathematician,   and  bishop  of 
Chichester  in  1369.     7.  Geoffry  Chaucer,  the  Father  of 
English  Poetry,     WicTdiiFe  was  afterwards  called  Doctor 
£vangelicujr  or  the  Gospel  Doctor;  and  he  certainly  de- 
served the  title,  as  the  study  df  the  holy  scriptures  was 
his  princijral  delight.     He  was  indeed  (to  use  the  words 
of  bishop  Newton)  <  deservedly  famous,  the  honour  of  his 
<  own,  and  the  admiration  of  all  succeeding  times.' 

WicklifFe  was  soon  distinguished,  among  these  ilhis* 
trious  contemporaries,  for  the  closeness  of  his  application 
to  study,  and  the  vivacity  of  his  genius.      He  became 
celebrated, in  philosophy  and  divinity  ^  being  so  remark- 
able for  an  elegancy  of  wit,  and  strength  in  disputations, 
that  he  was  esteemed  more  than  human  by  the  common 
sort  of  divines.     He  adorned  the  learning  of  the  schools 
by  acquiring  a  deep  knowledge  of  the  Civil  and  canon 
law,  as  also  of  tlie  municipal  laws  of  his  own  country, 
which  have  been   always   too  much  neglected  till  our 
own  times,  when  we  find  the  Vinerian  professorship  of 
the  laws  of  England  established  in  the  university  of  Ox* 
ford.     WickliiFe  not  only  studied  and  commented  upon 
the  sacred  writings ;  but  he  translated  them  into  hisxia- 
tive  language,   and  wrote  homilies  on  several  parts. of 
them*      He  also  diligently   studied   the   writings    pf  St 
J^ustin,  St  Jerom,    St  Ambrose,   and  ht  Gregory,  the 
four  fathers  of  the  Latin  church  :  But  he  was  thirty-six 
years  of  age  before  he  had  a  proper  opportunity. of  e^ 
erting  his>excellent  talents,  so  as  to  attract  the  observa* 
rion  of  the  university,,  and  even  of  the  whole  kingdon^  f 
for  it  was  in  the  year   1360  when  he  became  the  advo- 
cate for  the.  university  against  the  encroachments  /nade 
by  the  xuendicanjt  friars,,  who  had  been  very  troublesome 
I'rom  their  .first  ests^bli^ment  in  Oxford,  in   1230,  and 
jE>ccasioned  great  inquietude  to  the  chai^ellor  and  scho- 

'     •  .  lars. 
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lars,  by  infringing  their  statutes  and  privileges^  and  setting 
up  an  exempt  jurisdiction. 

Popery  was  established  in  England  by  Austin  themonki 
and  continued  to  be  the  only  religion  till  the  Reformation. 
The  church  of  Rome  had  infected  all  Christendom  with 
its  errors  and  corruptions  ;  and  the  whole  church  was  de- 
generated from  its  primitive  purity  by  the  artifices  of  the 
monks,  who  had  polluted  tlie  clear  stream  of  religion  with 
the  rank  weeks  of  superstition. 

The  clergy  had  engrossed  the  greatest  part  both  of  the 
riches  and  power  of  Christendom  :  But  the  corruptions  of 
their  worsliip  and  doctrine  were  ea'sily  detected ;  nor  had 
they  any  varnish  to  colour  them  by,*  except  the  authority 
and  traditions  of  the  church.  When  some  studious  men 
began  to  read  the  ancient  fathers,  and  councils,  they  found 
a  vast  diflFerence  between  the  first  five  ages  of  the  Christian 
church,  in  which  piety  and  learning  prevailed,  and  the  last 
ten  ages,  in  which  ignorance  had  buried  all  their  former 
learning  :  Only  a  little  misguided  devotion  was  retained 
for  s\ic  of  those  ages ;  and,  in  the  last  four,  the  restless 
ambition  and  usurpation  of  the  popes  were  supported  by 
the  seeming  holiness  of  the  begging  friars,  and  the  false 
counterfeits  of  learning,  consisting  only  of  a  vile  metaphy- 
sical jargon,  or  vain  schooI*divinity,  which  prevailed  among 
)he  canonists,  school-men,  and  casuists. . 

It  may  be  noted,  that  soon  after  and  about  the  year 
1500,  flourished  several  able  and  pious  men,  who  boldly 
withstood  the  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  the  in- 
solenpe  of  its  popes.  Of  these,  perhaps,  none  was  more 
remarkable  than  Marsilius  of  Padua,  who  wrote  his  De- 
fensor Pacis  for  the  emperor  Lewis,  of  Bavaria,  against 
pope  John  XXIl,  and  who  is  execrated  by  name  in  the 
bull  of  pope  Gregory  against  Wickliffe.  He  vehemently 
opposed  the  enormities  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  main- 
tained, that  believers  are  freely  justified  by  grace  alone, 
;ind  that  works  are  not  the  efficient  causes  of  our  salva- 
tion, though  justification  and  salvation  are  ever  attended 
with  them.  He  aftd  others  paved  the^way  for  our  great 
countryman,  who  soon  afterwards  appeared  and  distin- 
guished himself  above  them. 

-  Wickliffe  was  indeed  the  morning-star  of  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  though  he  appeared  like  a  meteor  to  the  monks, 
when  he  opposed  them  in  support  of  the  university.  The 
number  of  students  there  had  been  thirty  thousand ;  but, 
in  the  1S57,  they  were  so  far  decreased  that  the  whole  was 
not  alpove  six  thousand.    This  was  entirely  owing  to  the 

bad 
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bad  practices  of  the  preaching  friars,  who  took  all  oppor- 
tunities to  entice  the  students,  from  the  colleges,  into 
their  convents ,  which  made  people  afraid  of  sending  their 
children  to  the  university.  The  friars  disregarded  the  de- 
termination of  the  parliament  in  1366,  whereby  it  was  en- 
acted, that  they  should  receive  no  scholar  under  the  age  of 
eighteen ;  and  that  the  king  should  have  power  to  redress 
all  controversies  between  them  and  the  university.  Wick- 
lifFe  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his  bold  and  zealous 
opposition  against  the  usurpations  and  errors  of  the  friars, 
who  justified  their  begging  trade,  by  asserting,  that  the 
poverty  of  Christ,  and  his  apostles,  made  them  possess  all 
things  in  common,  and  beg  for  a  livelihood.  This  opinion 
was  first  opposed  by  Richard  Kilmyngton,  dean  of  St 
Paul's*,  who  was  seconded  by  Richard  Fitz- Ralph,  arch- 
bishop of  Armagh;  after  which,  WicklifFe,  Thoresby, 
Bolton,  Hereford,  Bryts,  and  Norris,  openly  opposed  this 
doctrine  at  Oxford,  where  thej  made  the  friars  blush  for 
their  audacity. 

Wickliffe  wrote  with  an  elegance  uncommon  in  that 
age,  especially  in  the  English  language,  of  which  he  may 
be  considered  as  one  of  the  first  refiners,  and  his  writings 
afibrd  many  curious  specimens  of  the  old  English  ortho- 
graphy. •  In  one  of  his  tracts,  intitled  "  Of  Clerks  Posses- 
"  sioners,"  he  exposes  the  friars  for  drawing  the  youth  of 
the  university  into  their  convents,  and  says,  **  Freres 
«  drawen  children  fro  Christ's  religion  into  their  private 
«  order  by  hypocrisie,  lesings,  and  steling.  For  they 
«  tellen  that  their  order  is  more  holy  than  any  other ; 
<«  tliat  they  shullen  have  higher  degree  in  the  bliss  of 
«  heaven  than  other  men  that  been  not  therein  j  and 
«^  seyn,  that  men  of  their  order  shullen  never  come  to 
<<  hell,  but  shullen  dome  other  men  with  Christ  at 
«  domesday." 

Wicklifi>5  wrote  and  published  several  tracts  against  the 
beggary  of  the  friars ;  particularly  "  Of  the  Poverty  of 
<<  Christ,  against  able  Beggary  j"  and  <<  Of  Idleness  in 
"  Beggary."  He  asserts,  that  «'  Christ  bad  his  apostles 
«  and  disciples  that  they  should  not  here  a  sachel),  ne 
«  scrip ;  but  look  what  man  is  able  to  hear  the  gospel^ 
*«  and  eat  and  drink  therein,  and  pass  not  hence,  and 
"  not  pass  fro  house  to  house. — Sith  there  were  poor 
«  men  enough  to  taken  mens  alms  before  that  freres 
«  camen  in,  and  the  earth  is  now  more  barren  than  it  was, 
*«  other  freresj  or  poor  men,  moten  wanten  of  this  alms  : 

but 
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«  but  freiesy  by  subtle  hypocrisie,  gotten  to  themselves, 
«  and  letten  the  poor  men  to  have  these  alms." 

He  disputed  with  a  friar,  on  able  beggary,  before  the 
duke  of  Gloucester,  to  whom  he  sent  an  account  of  both 
their  arguments,  and  addressed  his  highness  in  these  words  ; 
«  To  you  lord,  that  herde  the  disputasion  be  gere  the 
«<  fyle  to  rubhe  away  the  rust  in  either  partye/* 

These  controversies  gave  WicklifFe  such  great  reputation 
in  the  university,  that,  in  1361,  he  was  advanced  to  be 
aiaster  of  Baliol  College;  and  four  years  after  he  was  made 
warden  of  Canterbury-hall,  founded  by  Simon  de  Islip, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  1361,  and  now  swallowed  up 
in  Christ-church.  The  royal  license  granted  to  the  arch- 
bishop, for  founding  the  college,  is  dated  the  twentieth  of 
October  1861;  and  only  mentions  «  a  certain  number  of 

<  scholars,'  religious  and  secular.  There  were  to  be  a 
warden  and  eleven  scholars,  who  were  to  study  logic,  the 
civil  and  canon  IjiW ;  for  whose  maintenance  the  arch- 
bishop settled  on  them  the  rectory  of  Pageham  in  Sussex, 
and  the  manor  of  Wodeford  in  Northamptonshire.  He  pur- 
chased some  old  houses  in  the  parish  of  St  Mary's  in 
Oxford,  and  fitted  them  up  for  the  reception  of  his  scho- 
lars, whom  he  placed  there  himself,  and  appointed  Henry 
de  Wodehall,  or  Woodhall,  to  be  the  warden.  This  man 
was  a  monk  of  Christ-church,  Canterbury,  and  doctor  of 
divinity :  But  he  was  at  such  variance  with  the  secular 
scholars,  that  the  archbishop,  in  1365,  turned  him,  and 
three  monks,  out  of  his  new- founded  Hall,  in  whose  room 
he  appointed  WicldiflFe  to  be  warden,  and  three  other  se- 
culars  to  be  scholars.  It  was  afterwards  pretended,  that 
the  warden,  and  three  of  the  scholars,  were  to  be  monks 
of  Christ-church,  Canterbury,  and  the  other  eight,  secular 
priests ;  though  this  limitation  could  not  be  proved  from 
the  writings  relatmg  to  the  foundation. 

The  letters  of  institution,  whereby  the  archbishop  ap- 
p(»nted  WicklifFe  to  this  wardenship,  were  dated  the  four- 
teenth of  December,  1365 ;  in  which  he  is  styled  <  a  person 
«  in  whose  fidelity,  circumspection,  and  industry,  his 
'  grace  very  much  confided  ^  and  one  on  whom  he  had 

<  fixed  his  eyes  for  that  place,  on  account  of  the  ho^ 

<  nesty  of  his  life,  his  laudable  conversation,  and  know- 
«  ledge  of  letters." 

Wickliffe  behaved  with  universal  approbation,  till  the 
death  of  the  archbishop,  who  had  a  great  esteem  for 
him.  His  grace  died  the  twenty-fifth  of  April,  1366, 
and  waM»  succeeded  in  the  axchiepiscopal  dignity  by  Simon 

Langham, 
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Langham,  bishop  of  Ely,  who  had  beeti  a  m^nk,  and  wa^ 
inclined  to  favour  the  religious  against  the  seculars.  Th^ 
monks  of  Canterbury  applied  to  Langham  to  eject  Wick- 
liffe  from  his  wardenship,  and  the  other  seculars,  froni 
their  fellowships.  They  alleged,  that  the  warden  was  to 
be  a  monk,  and  nominated  by  the  prior  and  chapter  of 
Canterbury,  and  appointed  by  the  archbishop :  But  that 
Widdiffe  craftily  obtained  the  wardenship.  Archbishop 
Langham  ejected  Wickliffe  from  the  wardenship,  and 
the  three  other  seculars,  in  1367;  in  consequence  06 
which,  he  also  issued  out  his  mandate,  requiring  Wick- 
liffe  and  all  the  scholars  to  yield  obedience  to  Wodehall 
as  their  warden.  This  was  refused  by-  them,  as  being 
contrary  to  the  oath  they  had  taken  to  the  founder  ;  but 
tlie  archbishop  sequestered  the  revenue,  and  took  away' 
the  books  and  other  thmgs,  which  the  founder,  by  his 
last  will,  had  left  ta  the  Hall. 

"WicklifFe,  and  the  rthree  expelled  fellows,  appealed  t6' 
the  pope ",  to  which  appeal  the  archbishop  made  a  reply^' 
and  the  pope  commissioned  cardinal  Andruynus  to  examine 
and  determine  the  affair;  who,  in  1370,  ordained,  by  a 
definitive  sentence,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  pope, 
that  only  the  monks  of  Christ-church,  Canterbury,  ought 
to  remain  in  the  college  called  Canterbury-hill,  •  and  that* 
the  secuhrs  should  be  all  expelled ;  that- Wodehall  and  the 
other  monks,  who  were  deprived,  should  be  restored';  and 
tiiat  perpetual  silence  should  be  imposed  on  WicklifFe  and 
his  associates.  Wicklifie  and  three  poor  clerks,  could  not 
oppose  such  a  powerful  combination,  and  the  decree  was 
strictly  put  in  execution,  pursuant  to  the  papal  bull, 
dated  at  Viterbium,  the  twenty-eighth  of  May,  Ui70,  di- 
rected to  Simon  de  Sudbury,  bishop  of  London,  and'  othersj 
wha  were  to  restore  Wodehall  and  the  monks,  and  to  com- 
pel all  those  who  contradicted  them  by  ecclesiastical  cen- 
sures, without  permitting  any  appeal. 

In  this  arbitrary  mariner  Wicklifie  was  dispossessed  of 
the  wardenship  of  Canterbury-hall,  which  had  been  con- 
ferred on  him  by  the  founder,  whose  munificent  inten-' 
tions  were  frustrated  by  the  papal  sentence,  .which  was^ 
directly  contrary  to  the  form  of  the  licence  of  Mortmain 
that  empowered  the  founder  to  endow  his  seminary  for  a 
certain  number  of  scholars,  religious  and  secular,  who* 
now,  by  this   papal  sentence,  were  to  be  all  religious. 
It  was,  therefore,   a  question   in  law,  whether  the  Hall 
and  endowment  were  not  forfeited  to  the  crown  ?    But 
the  monks,  in  1372,  procured  the  royal  pardon,  and  con- 
firmation 
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fitmation  <^  the  papal  sentence,  oil'  paying  200  marksi 
wliidi  was  eqaivaient  to  SOO  pofunds  of  our  money.  . 

While  the  dispute  was  carried  on  about  the  right  te 
Catt£etburj4ialli  king  Edward  had  notion  fromPope  Urfa^n, 
that  he  int^ded  to  cite  him  to  his  court  at  Avignon,  to 
am^n^r  for  his  default  in  not  performing  the  homage  which 
king  John  acknowledged  to  the  see  of  Rome ;  and  for  re*« 
fusing  to  pay  the  tribute  of  700  marks  a  year,  which  that 
prince  granted  to  th^  pope.  The  king  kid  this  before 
his  parli^nent,  in  1S66 ;  who  were  determined  to  assist 
him  with  aU  their  power  against  such  arbitrary  attempts 
from  the  pope.  The  firmness  of  the  parliament  caused 
the  pope  to  stop  short,  and  presented. his  successors  from 
ever  after  trotiblitig  the  kings  of  Etiglahd  on  that  account. 
However,  on^  of  the  xtlonks  ^enisured  to  defend  the  claim 
made  by-  the  pope ;  io  which  Wickiiffe  replied,  and  pxored, 
that  the  resignation- of  the  crown,  and  pronuse  of  a  tribute 
made  by  king  John,  ought  notto  prejudice  the  kingdom, 
or  <Alige  the  present  king,  as  it. was  done  without  conaent 
of  parliament.  .  No  wonder,  then,  that  Wicklifie  should 
incur  the  resentment  of  the  pope,  who  was  impatient  of 
contradiction,  and  could  not  bear  any  opposition  to  his 
pretensions  :  But  Wickliffe  thereby' made. himself  kiK)wn 
to  the  court,  and  particularly  to  the  duke  of  Lancaster, 
who  took  him  under  his  patronage.  At  this  time  Wick- 
Hflfe  stiled  him^t  pf€a/iaris  regis  tkricus^  or  the  king's  own 
clerk  or  chaplain:  But  he  professed  himself  an  obedient 
aon  of  the  Roman  chxirch,  to  avoid  the  personal  injury 
intended  him  by  his  adversaries.     " 

However,  this  deprivation  was  no  injury  to  the  repu-. 

tation  which  Widclifife  had  acquired. .   Every  body  saw  it 

was  a  party  business  ;  and  that  it  was  not  so  much  against 

his  person  that  the  monks  had  a  prejudice,  as  against  all 

tile  seculars  that"  were  members  of  the  college.     Shortly 

after,  Wickliffe  was  presented,  by  the  favour  of  the  duke 

of  Lancaster,  to  the  living  4)f  Lutterworth,  in  the  diocese 

cf  Lincoln ;  and  then  k  was  that  he  published,  in  his 

writings  and  sermons,-  certain  opinions  which  appeared  to 

be  novel,  because  contr^y  to  the  received  doctrine  of  those 

days.     As  he  did  not  declare  his  sentiments  till  after  he 

had  lost  his  rectorship,  his  enemies  have  taken  occasion, 

from  tlience,  to  accuse  him  of  acting  out  of  a  spirit  of . 

i'evenge,  hy  reason  of  the  injury  that  had  been  done  him- . 

'  i  shall  not,  says  Rapin,  undertake  to  clear,  him  from  this 

*  charge.     As  there  is  none  but  God  alone  that  sees  into 

''the  hearts  of  men,  it  is  rashness  to  accuse  or  excuse 

<  them. 
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<  them  with  regard  t^  the  sacred  motives  of  Aeir  aittiofif# 
*  I  shall  only  take  notice,  that  Wickli£Fe*s  bitterest  enemies 

<  have  never  taxed  him  with  any  immoralities.' 
Wicklifie  was  turned  out  of  his  rectorship  by  the  court 

of  Rome  ;  and  a  man  must  be  possessed  of  a  very  dbioh 
terested  way  of  thinking,  not  to  resent  such  usage  ;  espe<* 
cially  as  Wickliffe  was  irreproachable  in  his  morals.  Thtf 
spirit  of  the  times  was  no  little  encouragement  to  Us  re« 
sentment.     <  I  must  however/  says  Mr  Guthrie^    <  do 

<  Wickliffe  the  justice,  which  has  not  been  done  htm  before^ 

<  of  observing,  that  he  seems  to  have  mainjtained  his  re« 

<  forming  opinions  even  before  he  was  turned  out  of  his 

<  rectorship.'  This  is  to  his  honour,  and  removes^  one 
of  the  strongest  objections  against  the  motives  of  Wick* 
liffe's  Reformation,  as  we  have  it  from  an  author  unfa^^ 
vourable  to  .  hi&  memory.  This  opinion  is  also  farther 
confirmed  by  the  ingenious  Mr  Gilpin. 

But  Wickliffe  began  more  early  to  attempt  the  Reforma-* 
tion  of  those  disorders  and  corruptions  which  he  saw  m 
men  of  his  own  profession  ;  and  particularly  the  exactions 
and  usurpations  of  the  pope.  This  is  evident  from  his 
tract,  "  Of  the  la^t  Age  of  the  Church,"  which  he  pub*  . 
lished  in  the  year  1356,  fourteen  years  before  he  lost  the 
rectorship. 

Wickliffe,  in  1 37£,  took  his  degree  as  doctor  of  divinity^ 
which  he  publicly  professed,  and  read  lectures  in  k  with 
very  great  applause ;  for  he  had  such  authority  in  the 
schools,  that  his  opinion  was  received  as  an  oracIe>  in- 
stead of  being  disregarded  after  his  ejectment.  In  these 
lectures,  he  more  strongly  exposed  the  follies  and  super- 
stitions of  the  friars :  He  charged  them  with  holding  fifty 
heresies  and  errors  :  He  shewed  their  corruptions,  and  de^ 
tected  their  practices.  This  was  striking  at  the  root  of 
all  the  abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  church  \  at  a  time 
when  the  greater  and  more  necessary  articles  of.  faith,  «nd 
all  genuine  and  rational  knowledge  of  religion,  had  gene^ 
rally  given  place  to  fabulous  legends,  and  romantic  storiea,  • 
fables  which,  in  this  respect,  only  differed  from  those  of 
the  ancient  heathen  poets,  that  they  were  more  incredible^ 
and  less  elegant. 

The  pope  disregarded  the  statute  of  provisors,  by  still 
continuing  to  dispose  of  ecclesiastical  benefices  and  dig- 
nities as  he  thought  fit.  These  were  enjoyed  by  Italians, 
Frenchmen,  and  other  aliens,  who  had  the  revenues  of 
them  remitted  abroad.  The  parliament  frequently  com-  • 
plained  to  the  king  and  the  pope  of  this  intolerable  griev- 
ance,/ 


am^y  by  if^preiienting  its  fatsd  iticotrrenkude^  to  tbe  churchy 
and  pernicious  c<lii8eqiiifen^e^  to  the  Mngdottii 

This  oppression  inras  so  insupportable,  in  1S7S,  that  the 
kii^  sent  the  bishop  df  Bangor,  and  three  other  arobasjBa- 
dorS|  to  the  pope,  to  require  of  him  that  he  would  not 
interfere  with  the  reseWiition  of  benefices :  But  this  em- 
bassy wad  ineffectual  ^  for  though  the  pope  entered  into  a 
concordate  about  that  matter^  it  w;is  only  a  teinporal  con- 
cession ;  and  the  parliament  renewed  uieir  request}  that 
remedy  should  be  pxovided  against  the  provisions  of  the 
pope,  whereby  he  reaped  the  first  fruits  of  ecclesiastical 
dignities.  It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  the  court  of 
Rome  to  play  fast  and  loose  with  temporal  princes  in  its 
transactions  with  them,  waiting  diligently  for  advanta* 
geous  seasons,  and  pressing  them  closely  whenever  they 
occurred !  But,  when  it  met  with  dangerous  oppositions, 
it  dexterously  waved  the  contest  without  renouncing  its 
claims,  and  temporized,  and  soothe^,  and  flattered^  and  lay 
by,  for  a  more  convenient  opportunity. 

The  king,  in  ]  374,  issued  out  a  comniissibn  for  taking 
an  exact  survey  of  all  the  ecclesiastical  dignities  and  bene- 
j  fices,  throughout  his  dominions,  which  were  in  the  hands 

of  aliens.    The  number  and  value  of  them  astonished  th^ 
\  king,  who  then  appointed  seven  ambassadors  to  treat  with 

the  pope  upon  the  business  of  the  former  embassy.  Doctot 
iFickliJi  was  the  second  person  mentioned  in  this  com- 
mission ;  and  the  ambassadors  were  met  at  Bruges  by  th^ 
pope's  nuncio,  two  bishops,  and  a  provost,  to  treat  cdn^- 
ceraing  the  liberties  of  the  church  of  England.  Hhk 
treaty  continued  two  years,  when  it  was  concluded,  that 
,  dbie  pope  should  desist  from  making  use  of  reservations  of 
benefices.  But  all  treaties  with  that  corrupt  court  wer6 
of  no  signification  ;  and  the  parliament,  the  very  next  year, 
complained  the  treaty  was  infracted.  A  long  bill  was 
brought  into  parliament  against  the  papal  usurpations,  as 
the  cause  of  all  the  plagues,  injuries,  famine,  and  poverty 
of  the  realm  :  They  remonstrated  that  the  ts^c  paid  to  the 
pope  amounted  to  five  times  as  much  as  tb^  tax  paid  t6 
the  king ;  and  that  God  had  given  his  sheep  to  the  pope  to 
be  pastured,  not  fleeced.  Doctor  Wickliffe  was  now  made 
more  sensible  of  the  pride,  aVarice^  ambition,  and  tyranny 
of  the  pope,  whom  he  boldly  exposed  in  his  public  lectured, 
and  private  conversation.  He  •Called  him  <<  Antichrist, 
<*  the  proud  worldly  priest  of  Rome^  and  the  most  cursed 
«  of  clippers  and  purse-kervers."  He  also  very  freely 
reproved  the  corruptions  which  prevailed  among  the  pr^- 
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lates  and  inferior  clergy^  ob&erving,  .^  that  the  Mk<m&^ 
«- nation  of  desolation  nad  its  beginning  from  a  perverse^ 
«  clergy>  as  comfort  arose  from  a  converted  clergy."  .  Of 
prelates^  he  says,  <<  Oh,  Lord,  what  token  of  mekiene8$> 
<<  and  forsaking  of  worldly  riches  is  this  ?  A  prelate,  afis 
f*  an  abbot  or  priout  that  is  dead  to  the  world,  and  pride 
^  and  vanity  thereof,  to  ride  with  fourscore  horse,  witii 
-^  «<  harness  of  silver  and  gold  :  and  to  spend, with  earls  and 
^^  barons,  and  their  poor,  tenants,  both  thousand  marca 
<<  and  pounds,  to  meyntene  a  false  plea  of  the  world,  and 
«*  forbare  men  of  their  right."  But  Wjckliffe  sufficiently 
experienced  the  hatred  and  persecution  of  tho^e',  whom  he 
endeavoured  to  reform*^  The  monks  complained  to  the 
Jtope  that  WicUifFe  opposed  the  papal  powei:s,  and  defendr 
ed  the  royal  supremacy  j  on  which  account,  in  IS 76,  they 
drew  up  nineteen  articles  against  him,  extracted  from  his 
public  lectures  and  sermons.  These  acticles*  were  sent  to 
the  pope,  and  were  principaHy  as  follow  :• 

**  That  there  is  c«ie  only  universal  church,  which  is  the 
««  university"  [or  entire  number]  «  of  .the  predestinate. 
<«  Paul  was  never  a  member  of  the  devil,  although"  [be- 
fore his  conversion]  **  he  did  certain  acts  like  unto  die 
<<  acts  of  die  church  malignant.  The  reprobate  are  not 
<<  parts  of  the"'  [invisible]  "  church  ;  for  that  no  part  of 
ff  the  sam^  finally  falleth  from  her;  because  the^ charity" 
tor  grace]  «  of  jwredestination,  which  bindeth  the  qhusch 
«  together,  never  faileth.'^ 

"  The  reprobate,  although  he  be  sometime  in  grace,. 
>^  according  to  present  justice,"  [i.  e.  by  a  present  appear- 
anpe  pf  outward  righteousnes,]  ^*  yet  is  he  never  a  part 
«  of  the  holy  church"  [in  reality  :]  "  and  the  predesti- 
^  nate  is  ever,  a  member  of  the  church,  although  sometime 
«  he  fall  from  grace  adventitidy  but  not  from  the  grace  of 
«  predestuiation :  ever  taking  the  church  for  the  convo- 
<c  cation  of  the  predestinate,  whether  they  be  in  grace  or 
<«  not,  according  to  present  justice,"  i.  e.  whether  they 
be  converted  already,  or  yet  remain  to  be  so,  the  predesti- 
nate, or  elect,  constitute,  as  such,  that  invisible  church, 
which  God  the  Father  hath  chosen,  and  God  the  Son  re- 
deemed. 

"The  grace  of  predestination  is  the  band,  wherewith. 
<^  the  body  of  the  church,  and  every  member  of  the  same, 
/<  is  indissolubly  joined  to  Christ  their  head," 

"That  the^eucharist,  after  consecration,  was  not  the 
"  real  body  of  Christ,  but  only  an  emblem  or  sign  of  it. 
"  That  the  church  of  Rome  was  no  more  the  head  of  the 

«  universal 
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^  uniyersal  church  than  any  other  church ;  and  that  St 
<«  Ffter  had  no  greater  authority  given  him  than  th^  rest 
'«  of  the  apostles.  That  the  pope  had  no  more  jurisdic- 
<**  tibn  in  the  exercise  of  the  keys,  than  any  other  priest, 
«<  That  if  the  church  misbehaved,  it  was  not  only  lawful, 
«  hut  meritorious,  to  dispossess  her  of  her  temporalities. 
«  That  when  a  prince,  or  temporal  lord,  was  convinced 
«  that  the  church  made  art  ill  use  of  her  endowments,  he 
*<  was  bound,  under  pain  of  damnation,  to  take  theni 
**  away.  That  the  gospel  was  sufficient  to  direct  a  Chris- 
«>  tian  in  the  conduct  of  his  life.  That  neither  the  pbpei 
*<  nor  any  other  prelate,  ought  to  have  prisons  for  the 
<'  punishing  offenders  against  rhe  discipline  of  the  churchy 
<*  but  that  every  person  ought  to  be  left  at  his  liberty  in 
««  the  conduct  of  his  life." 

This  was -opposing  the  rights,  which  the  popes  had  long 
asserted,  of  a  superiority  over  temporal  princes,  and  of 
depriving  them  of  their  kingdoms,  whenever  they  tliought 
propet.  It  was  justifying  the  r^gal,  in  opposition  to  the 
papal,  pretensions  of  an.  ecclesiastical  liberty,  or  an  ex- 
emption of  the  persons  of  the  clergy,  and  the  goods  of  the 
church,  froni  the  civil  p6wers.  It  was  denying  the  power 
that  the  pope  maintained  of  remitting^  or  retaining,  the 
*ihs  of  individuals  absolutely :  It  was  shewing  the  abuse  of 
ecclesiastical  censures,  and  rejecting  the  opinion  of  pajial 
indulgences. 

Such  are  the  tenets  with  which  this  famous  reformer  ii 
charged  :  And  it  is  ratlier  wonderful  that  he  should  have 
the  courage  to  proceed  so  far,  than  exttaordinary,  that  her 
did  not  go  farther,  considering  the  prejudices  of  education, 
which  the  wisest  aod  best  of  men,  without  4  particular 
eflFort  of  divine  grace,  sfelddm  or  never  subdue. 
.  The  followers  of  Wickliffe  went  greater  lengths  than  he 
intended :  But  all  the  dpiifions  which  tney  had  fathered 
upon  the  Wickliffites  are  not  to  be  regarded ;  any  more 
than  the  censures  which  were  afterwards  thrown  upoti 
JLuther  for  the  subsequent  heterodoxies  of  the  Lutherans, 
the  Anabaptists,  and  other  sects  in  Germany^  which  he 
opposed  himself  while  living,  and  to'  which  his  writings 
^fe  a  standing  contradiction. 

Wickltffe  had  opened  the  eyes  of  the  people ;  and  thef 
began  to  think,  the  moment  they  could  see;  to  which  they 
were  the  more  incited  by  the  example  set  them  by  the  duke 
of  Lancastery  and  the  lord  Henry  Percys  earl-.ma,rshal,  who 
took  Wickltffe  under  their  patronage  and  protection.  This 
alarmed  the  co\n?t  of  Rome  ,•  and  pope  Gregnry  XI.  sent 
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fcith  several  bulls  against  Wichlijfei  all  dated  the  twenty^ 
second  of  May^  ^377.  Oi>e  was  directed  to  Simon  Sudbury^ 
archbishop  of  Cantrrbury^  and  Wiliiam  Courtney,  bishop  of 
London,  whom  he  delegated  to  examine  into  the  matter  of 
^e  complaint.  Another  was  dispatched  to  die  king  him- 
self :  and  a  third  to  the  university  of  Oxford.  In  the  first 
bull  to  the  two  prelates^  he  tells  them,  <  he  was  informed" 
*^  that  Wicitiffe  had  rashly  proceeded  to  that  detestable 
^  degree  of  madness,  as  not  to  be  afraid  to  assert,  and 
*  publicly  preach  such  propositions,  as  were  erroneous" 

<  and  false^  contrary  to  the  faith,  and  threatening  to  sub- 
^  vert  ;ind  weaken  the  estate  of  the  whole  church.'  He 
tJierefore-  required  them  to  cause  Wickliffe  to  be  appre^ 
hended  and  imprisoned  by  his  authority  }  and  to  get  his 
confession  concerning  his  propositions  and  conclusions  (of 
-^hich  they  deemed  mnet$en  to  be  heretical)-  which  they 
were  to  transmit  to  Rome ;  as  also  whatever  he  should  say,^ 
or  write,  by  way  of  introduction  or  proof :  But,  if  Wici^e 
could  not  be  apprehended,  they  were  directed  tp  pubUsh  a 
citation  for  his  personal  appearance  before  the  pope  within 
thr§e  months.  The  pope  requested  the  king  to  grant  his 
patronage  and  assistance  to  the  bishops  in  the  prosecution 
of  WiM\ffei  who  had  promulgated  <  opinions  full  of  errors 

<  and  containing  manifest  heresy;  some  of  which  appeared 
^  Co  be  the  same  with  those*  of  Marstlius  of  Padua,  and 

<  John  de  Gandun,  condemned  by  Pope  John  XXII.'  In 
the  bull  to  the  university,  he  says,  the  heretical  pravity 
of  Wickliffe  tended  <  to  subvert  the  state  of  the  whole 
«  church,  and  even  the  civil  government :'  And  he  orders 
them  to  deliver  Wickliffe  up  in  safe  custody  to  the  delegated^ 

King  Edward  m.  died  the  twenty-first  of  June  1S77, 
before  the  bulls  arrived  in  England.  •  The  university 
treated  their  bull  with  contempt,  or  with  very  littte  de- 
votioii.  They  favoured  and  protected  Wickliffe,,  who  was 
powerfully  supported  by  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  and  the 
earl-marshal.  These  noblemen  openly  declared,  they 
would  not  suffer  him  to  be  imprisoned:  And,  indeed^  there 
was  yet  no  act  of  parliament,  which  empowered  the  bishops 
to  imprison  heretics  without  the  roysd  consent.  But  the 
delegated  prelates,  on  the  nineteenth  of  February  1S78, 
issued  out  their  mandate  to  the  chancellor  of  the  university 
of  Oxford,  commanding  him  to  cite  Wickliffe  to  appear 
before  them  in  the  church  of  St  Paul,  London,  m  thirty 
days. 

Before  that  day  came,  the  first  parliament  of  king  Richard 
II.  met  at  Westminster,  where  it  was  debated,  *  whether 
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«  Aej  might  lawfully  refuse  to  send  the  treasure  out  of  the 
«  kingdonij  after  the  pope  required  it  on  pain  of  censures^ 
^  and  by  virtue  of  the  obedience  due  to  him  ?'  The  reso- 
lution of  this  doubt  was  referred^  by  the  king  and  parlia- 
mentj  to  doctor  Wiekttffe^  who  answered  it  was  lawful ; 
and  undertook  to  prove  it  so,  by  the  principles  of  the  law 
of  Christ, 

Wichliffe  appeared  to  the  summons  of  the  delegates  at 
St  PauPs,  where  a  vast  concourse  of  people  assembled  to 
hear  the  examination.  The  doctor  was  attended  by  the 
duke  of  Lancaster^  and  the  lord-marshal  Percfji^  who  had 
conceived  such  a  very  high  opinion  of  his  learning  and 
integrity,  that  they  assured  him  he  had  nothing  to  fear^ 
and  that  he  might  make  his  defence  with  courage  against 
the  bishops,  who  were  but  mere  ignorants  in  respect  to 
him.  When  Wicklrffe  came  near  the  place  of  the  assembly, 
there  was  so  great  a  crowd  of  people  attending,  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  he  and  his  two  patrons  got  admission  into 
the  church.  Thb  manner  of  their  appearance,  by  in- 
troducing Wichliffe  as  to  a  triumph,  rather  than  a  trial, 
touched  the  bishop  of  London^  who  told  the  earl-marshal, 

<  if  he  had  known  what  masteries  they  would  have  kept 
'  in  the  church,  he  would  have  stopped  them  from  coming 

<  there.' 

The  archbishop  and  the  bishop  of  London^  held  theif 
court  in  the  chapel,  where  several  other  prelates,  and  some 
noblemen,  attended  to  hear  the  trial.  Wichliffe  stood  be- 
fore the  commissioners,  according  to  custom,  to  hear  what 
was  laid  to  hb  charge :  But  the  earl-marshal  bid  him  sit 
down,  <  as  he  had  many  things  to  answer,  and  had  need  of 

<  a  soft  seat  to  rest  him  upon,  during  so  tedious  an  attend- 

<  ance.*  The  bishop  of  London  objected  to  this;  which  was 
answered  by  the  duke  of  Lancaster^  in  such  warm  terms^ 
that  he  told  the  bishop,  *  he  would  bring  down  the  pride 

<  of  all  the  prelacy  in  the  kingdom.'  The  bishop  made  a 
spirited  reply :  And  the  duke  said  softly,  to  one  who  sat 
by  him,  that,  <  rather  than  take  such  language  from  the 

*  bishop,  he  would  drag  him  out  of  the  church  by  the  hair 

*  of  his  head.'  .fhis  was  over-heard  by  some  of  the  bye- 
stand*rs,  and  the  assembly  was  instantly  in  a  violent  com- 
motion. The  Londoners  declared  they  would  oppose  any 
insults  upon  their  bishop  :  The  noblemen  treated  the  citi- 
zens with  disdain;  they  carried  off  Wichliffe  in  safety;  and 
the  court  broke  up  without  entering  into  an  examination 
of  the  business.  But  the  Londoners  plunderecl  the  duke  of 
Isancasler^s  palace  in  the  Savot^y  ai^d  the  duke  turned  the 
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mayor  and  aldermen  out  of  the  magistracy,  for  not  restrainn 
ing  the  sedition.  WickliJ^e  had  the  happiness  to  find  his 
doctrine  embraced  by  men  of  letters,  and  persons  of  qua- 
lity. Some  would  make  us  believe,  that  people  were 
frightened  into  a  feigned  approbation  of  his  doctrine  :  But 
It  may  be  said,  with  much  greater  probability,  that  fear 
deterred  many  from  being  his  followers.  The  truth  is,  a 
man  ran  no  risk  in  continuing  to  adhere  to  the  old  tenets  j 
whereas  it  might  be  dangerous  to  embrace  the  new  ones. 

*  The  duke  of  Lancaster  was  made  president  of  the  coun- 
cil; and  the'  bishops  were  afraid  to  offend  the  avowed 
protector  of  Wickliff'e.     However,  the  two  prelates  sum- 
moned the  doctor  a  second  time  before  them,  at  Lambeth. 
He  appeared;  when  the  Londoners  forced  themselves  int6 
the  chapel,  to  encourage  the  doctor,  and  intimidate  the 
Relegates.     Wickliffe  seemed  willing  to  give  the  prelates 
some  sort  of  satisfaction,    and   delivered  them  a  paper, 
wherein  he  explained  the  several  conclusions  with  which 
he  was  charged.     In  all  appearance,  the  delegates  would 
not  have  been  contented  with  so  general  an  explanation^ 
if  the.  king's  mother  had  not  obliged  them  to  desist,  by 
sending  Sir  Lewis  Clifford  to  forbid  their  proceeding  to  any 
definitive  sentence  against  Wickliffe.    The  delegates  were 
confounded  with  this  message ;  and,  as  their  own  historian 
says, '  *  at  the  wind  of  a  reed  shaken,  their  speech  became 

*  sis  soft  as  oil,  to  the  public  loss  of  their  own  dignity, 

*  and  the  damage  of  the  whole  church.'  They  dropped 
the  thoughts  of  all  ceiistpres  against  Wicklffej  and  dismiss- 
ed him,  after  enjoining  him  silence ;  to  which  injunc- 
tion he  paid  no  regard,  and  maintained  his  opinions  in  the 
utmost  latitude.  This  steadiness  iU  agrees  with  the  expla- 
nation of  his  opinions,  which  it  is  pretended  he  made 
before  the  bishops,  a^d  is  represented  as  full  of  equivo- 
cations and  evasions.  The  disguising  his  sentiments  is 
little  confoirmable  to  his'  natural  temper,  which  was  far 
enough  from  bein^  fearful :  Though  a  modem  writer  takes 
upon  him  to  say,  <  that  Wickliffe  appears  to  have  been  a 
«  man  of  slender  resolution.*  He  also  calls  Wickliffe' i 
explanations  aukward  apologies  :  But  he  should  have  re- 
membered they  are  only  such  as  are  given  us  by  Walsing-' 
harriy  whom  he  calls  a  prejudiced  writer. 

The  duke  of  Lancaster  flattered  himself  with  the  hopes, 
of  being  sole  regent  during  the  minority  of  the  king,  his 
nephew,  who  was  crowned  on  the  thirteenth  of  July  1377; 
but  the  parliament  joined  some  bishops  and  noblemen  with 
|iim  in  the  regdncy*    This  was  a  damp  upon  the  Wickr 
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liffites,  or  Lollards,  who  were  beconie  so  numerous,  that 
two  men  could  not  be  foand*together,  and  one  not  a  Lol- 
lard. But  pope  Gregory  XL  died  the  twenty-seventh  (5f 
March  1S78,  which  was  a  great  advantage  to  Wickiiffe  - 
for,  by  his  death,  an  ehd  was  put  to  the  commission  of  the 
delegates.  Here  the  historian  seems  to  be  mistaken,  when 
he  says,  tlie  demise  of  the  pope  occasioned  grief  to  the  faith- 
ful. Because  Wickltffe  did  not  make  his  appearance  before 
the  delegates  of  Lambeth^  till  almost  three  months  after  the 
death  of  Gregory.  A  Schism  ensued,  by  a  double  election 
of  two  popes ;  which  was  a  real  advantage  to  the  Wick- 
liffites ;  since  Urban  VL  was  not  acknowledged  by  the 
kingdom  to  be  lawful  pope  till  the  end  of  the  neact  year. 
On  this  occasion,  W'tckliffe  wrote  a  tract,  "  Of  the  Schism 
«  of  the  Roman  Pontine :"  And  soon  after  published  his 
book  «<  Of  the  Truth  of  the  Scripture."  In  the  latter  he 
contended  for  the  necessity  of  translating  the  scriptures 
into  the  English  language,  and  affirmed,  3iat  the  will  of 
God  was  "evidently  revealed  in  two  Testaments  ;  that  the 
law  of  Christ  wa$  sufficient  to  rule  the  church ;  and  that 
any  disputation,  not  originally  produced  from  thence, 
jnust  be  accounted  profane. 

The  fatigues  which  Wichliffe  underwent  by  attending 
the  delegates,  threw  him  into  a  dangerous  fit  of  illness, 
on  his  return  to  Oxford.  The  mendicant  friars  took  this 
advantage,  and  sent  a  deputation  to  him,  to  inform  him  of 
the  great  injuries  he  had  done  them,  by  his  sermons  and 
writings.  *The  deputies  told  him  he  was  at  the  point  of 
death,  and  exhorted  him  to  revoke  whatever  he  had  ad- 
vanced to  their  prejudice.  Wichliffe  immediately  recovered 
his  spirits,  raised  himself  on  his  pillow,  and  replied :  "  I 
••  shall  not  die,  but  live  to  declare  the  evil  deeds  of  the 
•**  friars :"  The  unexpected  force  of  his  expression,  to- 
gether With  the  sternness  of  bis  manner,  drove  away  the 
friars  in  confusion. 

The  parliament,  which  assembled  in  1380,  was  famous 
for  a  statute  made  against  the  blood-suckers  that  had  long 
devoured  the  land  ;  viz.  the  foreign  ecclesiastics,  who,  by 
this  statute,  were  rendered  incapable  of  holding  any  bene- 
fices in  England.     At  the  same  time,  the  parliament  peti- 
tioned the  king  to  expel  all  foreign  monks,  for  fear  they 
should  instil  notions  into  the  people  of  England;  repugnant 
to  the  good  of  the  state.     "While  IVichliffey  in  his'  lectures, 
sermons,  and  writings,  embraced  every  opportunity  of  ex- 
posing Ae  Romish  court,  and  detecting  the  vices  of  the 

clergy  both  religious  and  secular. 
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The  festivals  oi  WicUife^  which  arc  ext^mty  and  tw 
sermons  on  the  Commune  San€torum^  gave  great  offence  to 
t^e  monks,  who  kindled  a  seditious  spirit  among  the  p^o» 
pie  on  account  of  the  poll-tax,  which  soon  brol^  out  into 
those  ixvsurrections  headed  by  WatT^Ur^  Ball,  an4  Littstar.. 
These  rebels  beheaded  Simon  Sudbury^  archbishop  of  Can* 
ierburyy  the  lord  high^treasurer,  and  put  many  others  to 
death.  Theiir  design  was  to  murder  the  king,  root  out  the 
nobility,  and  destroy  sm  the  clqrgy  except  the  mendicant 
friars.  Son^Q  histprians  accuse  the  Wickliffites  with  caus- 
ing this  irebellion  \  but  without  any  foundation.  It  is  cer- 
tain, that  religion  had  no  hand  in  tl^ese  commotions  \  since 
the  duke  of  Lancaster,  the  avowed  protector  of  Jfickliffe^ 
yras  the  principal  object  of  the  rebels'  fury  ;  Besides,  W^i- 
l^ffe  then  resided  on  ))is  living  of  Lutterworth,  and  was^ 
never  chargeci  with  any  thing  on  that  account.  Nor  caq 
we  hardly  find  an  instance  of  insurrections,  caiised  by  a 
relidous  zeal,  appeased  in  so  ^hort  a  time  as  this  was, 
which  continued  only  about  a  month>  fro|n  the  ^ginning 
to  the  epd. 

The  hqly  Scriptipreshad  never  been  translated  into  Eng- 
lish ;  except  by  Richard  Fitz^Ralph,  archbishop  of  Armagh^ 
^nd  Jo^  de  irnv'tse,  a  Cornish'fnan,  who  both  lived  in  die 
reign  of  Edward  III.  That  task  \v^s  now  undertaken 
by  Wickliffe,  an(|  other  learned  associates  \  which  made  it 
necessary  for  Wickljffe  to  apologize  for  their  undertaking, 
by  shewing  that  jB^Jf  translated  the  Bible,  and  king  Alfred 
the  psaUns,  into  the  Saxon  tongue.  It  had  long  given  W'ick'^ 
life  great  offence  (says  Mr  Gilpin,)  and  indeed  he  always 
considered  it  as  one  of  the  capital  errors  of  popery,  that 
the  Bible  should  be  locked  up  from  the  people.  He  re- 
solved, therefor^,  to  free  it  from  bondage.  The  Bible,  he 
affirmed,  contained  the  whole  of  God's  will,  which,  he 
^aid,  vvas  sufi^cient  to  guide  his  churph.  These,  and  other 
arguments,  paved  the  way  for  the  publication  of  this  great 
work,  and  satisfied  the  minds  of  all  sober  men. 

This  work,  it  may  easily  be  imagined,  raised  the  clamours 
of  the  clergy.  Knighton,  a  qanon  of  Leicester,  and  contem- 
porary with  Wickl^e,  ^ffor^s  a  sample  of  the  language,  of 
his  brethren,    <  Cl^ist  entrusted  his  gpspel  (says  he)  to  the 

*  clergy,  ^d  doqtors  of  the  church,  tp  minister  it  to  the 
'  laaty  and  weaker  sort,  according  to  their  exigencies  and 
!  several  occasions.     But  this  master  John  WicU^e,  by 

*  translating  it,  has  made  it  vulgar,  and  laid  it  more  open 
f  %o  the  laity,  and  even  to  women  who  can  read,  than  it 
^  used  to  be  to  the  most  learned  of  the  clergy  and  those  of 

«th^ 
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<  Ait  best  qoderstandiiig :  And  thus  the  gospel-jewel^  tibe 

<  evangelical  pearl,  is  thrown  zhojuty  and  trodden  under 
« fooi  ^  swine.*  However,  some  great  and  learned  men 
"were  of  (pinion,  there  was  an  older  translation,  which  most 
have  been  that  above  mentioned :  Though  it  has  been 
asserted,  '  the  first  translation  that  was  ever  made  of  the 
*  nvbole  Bible  into  the  English  language,  as  spoke  after  the 
«  conquest,  was  made  by  doctor  WickljffeJ  He  and  his 
assistants  were  very  careful  in  making  their  translation,  by 
correcting  the  Latin  text,  coUecting  the  glosses,  and  con- 
salting  tbs  ancient  divines  *,  after  which  diey  set  about  the 
translation,  not  Hterally,  but  as  clearly  as  they  could  to 
express  the  sense  and  meaning  of  the  text  according  to  the 
Hebrew f  as  well  as  the  Latin  Bibles.  In  this  he  had  much 
assistance  from  the  commentators,  and  particularly  from 
the  annotations  of  Nicholas  Lyra.  They  distinguished 
which  books  had  the  authority  of  holy  writ,  and  which 
were  apocryphal :  They  justified  their  translations  i  and 
affirmed,  « that  he  that  keepeth  mekeness  and  charitie,  hath 
<*  the  trewe  understandynge  and  perfection  of  holi  write.'^ 

The  zeal  of  the  bishops  to  suppress  Wickliff^s  Bible 
only  made  it,  as  is  generally  the  case,  the  more  sought 
after.  They,  who  were  able,  among  the  reformers,  pur- 
chased copies  ;  and  they,  who  were  not  able,  procured  at 
least  transcripts  of  particular  gospels,  or  epistles,  as  their 
inclinations  led.  In  after  times,  when  Lollardy  increased, 
and  the  flames  were  kindled,  it  was  a  common  practice, 
to  fasten  about  the  neck  of  the  condemned  heretic,  such 
of  these  scraps  of  scripture  as  were  found  in  his  possession, 
which  generally  shared  his  fate. 

WicUiffe  proceeded  in  detecting  the  errors  and  abuses 
that  had  crept  into  the  church ;  and  opposed  the  popish 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  which  was  asserted  by  Radtr 
bertus  about  the  year  820.  It  is  confessed  by  the  papists, 
that  this  man  was  the  first  that  wrote  seriously  and  copi- 
ously on  this  subject,  <  the  truth  or  reality  of  the  body 
■  and  blood  of  the  eucharist.'  This  was  contrary  to  the 
catholic  doctrine  that  had  existed  near  a  thousand  years 
after  Christy  and  particularly  in  the  church  of  England 
according  to  the  Sapcon  homilies.  Wichliffe  attacked  this 
error  in  his  divinity  lectures,  in  1381,  and  maintained  the 
true  and  ancient  notion  of  the  Lord's  supper.  On  this 
account  he  published  sixteen  conclusions,  the  first  of  which 
is,  that  «  the  consecrated  host,  seen  upon  the  altar,  is  not 
'*  Christ  J  or  any  part  of  him  •,  but  an  effectual  sign  of  him.'* 
lie  offered  to  enter  into  a  public  disputation  with  any  man 

upon 
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tipon  these  conclusions ;  which  was  prohibited  by  die  T^&- 
gious,  who  were  doictors  in  divinity ;  and  Wickliffe  then 
published  his  opinion  concerning  the  eucharist. 

In  his>  tract  de  Blasphemia^  he  observed,  that  the  true  ** 
doctrine  of  the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist  was  retained  in 
the  chutch  a  thousand  years  ;  even  dU  the  loosing  of  Satan ; 
but  this  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation 
soon  brought  Wickliffe  iiito  more  difficulties)  for  He  was' 
attempting  to  eradicate  a  notion,  that  exalted  the  mystical 
and  hierarchical  powers  of  the  clergy.  William  de  Barton 
chancellor  of  the  university,  and  eleven  doctors,  of  whom 
eight  were  of  the  religious,  condemned  WicUfff^s  con- 
clusions as  erroneous  assertions.  Wickliffe  told  the  chan- 
cellor, that  neither  he,  nor  any  of  his  assistants,  weire  able 
to  confute  his  opinion  ;  and  he  appealed  from  their  con- 
.demnation  to  the  king. 

William  Courtneyy  bishop  of  London^  succeeded  arch- 
bishop SudbUnj  m  the  see  of  Canterbury^  and  was  entirely 
devoted  to  the  interest  of  his  patron  the  pope.  This  pre- 
ilate  had  before  shewn  himself  a  violent  opposer  of  Wick* 
Irffry  and  now  proceeded  against  him  and  his  followers. 
But  as  soon  as  the  parliament  met,  in  1382,  Wickliffe  pre- 
sented his  appeal  to  the  king,  and  both  houses.  Walsingham 
represents  this,  as  done  with  a  design  to  draw  the  nobility 
into  erroneous  opinions  ;  and  that  it  was  disapproved  by 
the  duke  of  Lancaster^  who  Ordered  Wickliffe  to  speak  no 
more  of  that  matter.  Others  say,  that  the  duke  advised 
the  doctor,  not  to  appeal  to  the  king,  but  submit  to  the 
judgment  of  his  ordinary ;  upon  which,  the  monks  assert, 
he  retracted  his  doctrine  at  Oxford^  in  the  presence  of  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury^  six  bishops,  and  many  doctors, 
surrounded  with  a  great  concourse  of  people.  It  is  true, 
lie  opehly  read  a  confession  in  Latin ;  which  was  so  far  from 
being  a  retractation,  that  it  seems  rather  a  vindication  of 
liis  opinion  of  the  sacrament ;  for  it  declares  hiis  resolution 
to  defend  it  with  his  blood ;  and  <:ensures  the  contrary  as 
heresy.  He  at  large  explains  his  meaning,  how  he  un- 
,  derstood  the  body  of  Christ  to  be  in  the  eucharist,  or  sa- 
crame'nt  of  the  altar  ;  and  expressly  says,  <*  this  venerably 
<*'  sacrament  is  naturally  bread  and  wine  ;  but  is  sacramen- 
«  tally  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ" 

The  new  archbishop  prevailed  upon  the  king  to  empowe? 
the  bishopsHo  imprison  heretics,  widiout  asking  the  royaj 
permission  :  But  the  house  of  commons  complained  to  the 
king,  that  this  was  a  breach  of  the  people's  privileges,  and 
very  destructive  to  liberty  j  since  the  clergy  thereby  be- 
came 
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came  the  absolute  masters  of  the  honour  and  fortune  of 
private  persons.  The  king  revoked  the  grant ;  but  the 
revocation  is  not  to  be  found  on  the  parliament  rolls^ 
where  it  was  expunged  by  the  artifices  of  the  clergy, 
whose  chief  view  was  to  punish  the  Wickliffites. 

The  king,  in  1S82,  married  Anne  of  Luxemburg^  sister 
of  the  emperor  Wenceshus ;  and  this  princess  became  a 
great  patroness  of  the  Wickliffites  to  the  time  of  her  death, 
^hich  happened  in  1S94.  But  archbishop  Courtney  pro- 
secuted Wiciliff^ey  and  appointed  a  court  of  select  bishops, 
doctors  and  batchelors  \  which  assembled  in  the  monastery 
of  the  preaching  friars,  London.  This  court  declared  four- 
teen conclusions  of  Wickliffcy  and  others,  heretical  and 
erroneous. 

It  is  said,  Wiclltffe  was  eked  to  appear  at  this  court,  but 
was  prevented  by  his  friends,  who  advised  him,  that  a  plot 
was  laid  by  the  prelates  to  s^ize  him  on  the  road.     How- 
ever, his  cause  was  undertaken  by  the  chancellor  of  Oxfordy 
the  two  proctors,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  senate,  who, 
in  a  letter,  sealed  with  the  university  seal,  sent  to  the 
court,  gave  him  a  great  commendation  for  his  learning, 
piety,   and   orthodox  faith.      Doctor  Nicholas  Hereford^ 
Doctor  Philip  Rapyngdonj  and  John  Ayshton^  M.  A.  were 
the  principal  followers  of  Wickliffe^  and  appeared  at  this 
court,  where  they  defended  his  doctrine,  as  also  in  the 
convocation.     Doctor  Hereford  afterwards^  took  a  journey 
to  Ronuy  and  offered,  in  the  consistory  before  the  popei  to 
defend  the   conclusions  lately  condemned  by  the  arch- 
bishop, who  committed  him  to  prison  01:1  his  return  to 
England.     It  has  also  been  said,  that  the  duke  of  Lancaster 
deserted  the  Wickliffites ;    and  that  all  of  them,  except 
Wichliffey  submitted  to  the  established  church.  Archbishop 
Courtney  exerted  all  his  own  authority,  and  all  his  interest 
at  court,  to  punish  the  Wickliffites,  and  suppress  their 
doctrine.     He  ordered  the  condepmation  of  the  heretical 
articles  to  be  published  in  the  university.     But  WickUffe 
increased  in  reputation,  and  his  doctrine  gained  ground 
in  the  affections  of  the  people ;  while  he  was  obliged  to 
quit  his  professorship,   and  retire  to  Lutterworthy  where 
he  still  vindicated  his  doctrine,  and  justified  his  followers. 
Doctor  WicWiffe  was  seized  with  the  palsy,  in  1382, 
soon  after  he  left  Oxford ;  and  the  pope  then  cited  him  to 
appear  at  Rome.     WickUffe  returned  a  letter  of  excuse  to 
this  citation ;    wherein  he  tells  the  pope,  that  *«  Christ 
«<  taught  hitti  more  obeishe  to  God  than  to  man."     His 
enemies  were  ^ensi^le  that  his  distemper  would  soon  put 
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«  period  to  his  life ;  and  therefore  they  permitted  him  ts9. 
spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  tranquillity^  after  he  had 
been  many  years  exposed  to  continual  danger.  He  was 
seized  with  another  violent  fit  of  the  palsy^  on  Innocents' 
dayi  1384,  as  he  was  in  the  church  of  Lutterworth,  when- 
he  fell  down,  never  recovered  his  speech,  and  soon  expir- 
ed, in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age. 

The  Christian  world  has  not  had  a  greater  man  in  these 
last  ages  than  doctor  Wickliffe.  He  had  well  studied  all 
the  parts  of  theological  learning ;  and  he  was  endowed^ 
by  the  grace  of  God,  with  an  uncommon  gravity  and, 
sanctity  of  manners ;  from  whence  arose  that  vehement 
desire  of  restoring  the  primitive  purity  of  the  church  in 
that  ignorant  and  degenerate  age.  His  most  inveterate 
adversaries  never  presumed  to  call  in  question  his  excellent 
piety,  and  unblemished  life  :  But  many  of  them  have  suf* 
ficiently  acknowledged  his  great  learning*  and  uncommon 
abilities.  Indeed,  in  those  writings  of  his  which  are  yet 
remaining,  doctor  Wickliffe  has  shewn  an  extraordinary 
knowledge  of  the  scriptures ;  he  discovers  a  sound  judg- 
ment, argues  closely  and  sharply,  breathes  a  spirit  of  true 
piety,  and  preserves  a  modesty  becoming  his  character. 
Nothing  is  to  be  found  in  him  either  puerile  or  trifling,  a 
fault  very  common  to  the  writers  of  that  age ;  but  every 
thing  he  says  is  grave,  judicious,  and  exact.  He  wanted 
nothing  to  render  his  learning  consummate,  but  his  living 
in  a  happier  age. 

The  great  Bradwardin  was,  in  some  sense,  Wicklrffe^i 
spiritual  father  j  for  it  was  the  perusal  of  Bradwardin^ s^ 
writings,  which,  next  to  the  holy  Scriptures,  opened  that 
proto-reformer's  eyes  to  discover  the  genuine  doctrine  of 
faith  and  justification.  Bradwardin  taught  him  the  nature 
of  a  true  and  justifying  faith,  in  Opposition  to  merit-mongera 
'  and  pardoners,  purgatory  and  pilgrimages. 

The  censure  which  melancton  passed  on  Wickliffe  was 
made  gr«at  use  of  by  the  papists :  And  some  protestant 
writers  have  charged  him  with  maintaining  several  erro- 
neous opinions ;  but  what  Collier  says  of  him  is  beneath 
contempt.  Guthrie  affects  to  condemn  him  for  being  a 
predestinarian  ;  but  he  acknowledges,  however,  that  *  his 
*  notions  about  the  fopperies  of  religion,  images,  pilgrim- 

<  ages,  legends,  and  the  like,  are  many  of  them  sensible* 

<  and  most  of  tliem  allocable :   That  his  opinions  with 

<  regard  to  the  sacraments  of  the  church,  as  dien  believed 

<  in  England,  are  free,  and  such  as  have  been  adopted  by 

<  many  strict  foreign  churches  :   That,  however  immor 

<  derate 
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<  derate  he  was  in  his  principles,  he  appears  to  have  heeh 

<  a  wise  and  moderate  man  in  his  practice  ;  witness  his 
«  dying  in  jpeace  upon  his  own  living,  amidst  an  universal 

<  combustion  which  his  tenets  had  raised :  And  that  he 
«  must  be  allowed  to  have  left  behind  him  the  dawn  of  that 
♦  Reformation  which  was  afterwards  compleated.' 

Mr  Guthrie  observed,  that  Wichliffe  «  seems  to  have 
«  been  a  strong  predestinarian.'  It  will  presently  appear 
(say$  a  later  writer)  that  he  more  than  seemed  to  have  been 
such  \.  and  that  *  Luther  and  Calvin  themselves  were  not 
stronger  predestinarians  that  Wichltffi.  I  shall  open  the 
evidence  with  two  propositions,  extracted  from  his  owii 
wtritings : 

1.  "  The  prayer  of  the  r^rd^/i/^prevaileth  for  no  man.*' 

2.  «  All  things  that  happen,  do  come  absolutely  of  ne- 
««  cessity:' 

The  manner  in  which  this  great  harbinger  of  the  Re- 
formation defended  the  latter  proposition,  plainly  shews 
him  to  have  been  (notwithstanding  Guthri/s  insinnatiort 
to  the  contrary)  a  deep  and  skilful  disputant.  "  Our 
««  Lord,**  says  ne,  «*  afhrmed  that  such  or  such  an  evenc 
•«  should  come  to  pass.  Its  accomplishment,  therefore,. 
<«  was  unavoidable.  The  antecedent  is  infallible :  By 
••  parity  of  argument,  the  consequent  is  so  too.  For  the 
**  consequent  is  not  in  the  power  of  a  created  being,  for 
*»  as  much  as  Chrtjt  affirmed  so  ttiany  things'*  [before  they 
were  brought  to  pass].  •*  Neither  did  [pre]  affirm  any 
<«  thing  accidentally.  Seeing,  then,  that  his  affirmation 
•<  was,  not  accidental,  but  necessary ;  it  follows,  that 
**  the  event  affirmed  by  him,  must  be  Necessary  Kkewrse. 
«<  This  argument,'*  adds  WickUffe^  «  receives  additional 
<<  strength,  by  observing,  that,  in  what  way  soever  God 
•<  may  declare  his  will,  by  his  after-disqoveries  of  it  iii 
^  time  ;  still,  his  determination,  concerning  the  event,  took 
<•  place  before  the  world  was  made :  Er^Oj  the  event  will 
«<  surely  follow.  The  necessity,  therefore,  of  the  ante-^ 
«  cedent,  holds  no  less  irrefragahly  for  the  necessity  of 
«  the  consequent.  And  who  can  either  promote  or  hin« 
<«  der  the  inference,  namely.  That  this  was  decreed  of 
<«  God  before  the  formation  of  the  world.'*  I  will  not 
undertake  (says  Mr  Toplady)  to  justify  the  whole  of  this 
paragraph.  I  can  only  meet  the  excellent  man  half-way. 
I  agree  with  him,  as  to  the  necessity  of  events  :  But  I  can- 
riot,  as  he  evidently  did,  suppose  God  himself  to  be  a 
necessary  agenty  in  the  utmost  sense  of  the  term.  That 
Cod  acts  in  the  most  exact  conformity  to  his  own  decr^e^^ 
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is  a  truth  which  scripture  asserts  again  and  again :  Biit 
that  God  was  absolutely  FREE  in  decreeing^  is  no .  less  as- 
serted by  the  inspired  writers  ;  who,  with  one  Voice,  de-? 
Clare  the  Father's  predestination,  and  subsequent  disposal, 
of  all  things,  to  be  entirely  founded,  not  on  any  antece-r 
dent  necessity,  but  on  the  single,  sovereign  pleasure  of  hi9 
own  wlL 

The  quotation  however,  proves,  that  Wickliffe  was  an 
absolute  necessitarian.  And  he  improves,  with  great  so** 
lidity  and  acuteness,  the  topic  of  prophecy  into  (what  it 
most  certainly  is)  a  very  sXxong^rgyxmtntior  predestination i 
As  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  such  an 
evidence  of  the  divine  ihspiration  of  the  sacred  writers^  and 
such  a  proof  of  Christianity^  as  all  the  infidels  in  the  world 
Will  never  be  able  to  overthrow ;  so,  on  the  other  hand, 
those  same  prophecies  conclude,  *to  the  full,  as  strongly  in 
favour  of  peremptory  predestinatioft*  For  if  events  were 
undecreedi  they  would  be  unforehnown :  And,  if  unfore^ 
^own^  they  could  not  be  infallibly  predicted  *.  To  sayi 
that  *  events  may  be  foreknown  without  falling  under  any 
*  active  or  permissive  decree  5'  virould  be  saying  neither-  m^ 
thing  to  the  purpose,  or  worse  than  nothing.  For,  if  God 
can,  with  certainty,  foreknow  any  event  whatever,  which 
he  did  not  previously  determine  to  accomplish  or  permit  j  and 
that  event,  barely  foreknown,  but  entirely  undecreed,  he 
so  certainly  future^  as  to  furnish  positive  ground  for  wwr- 
ring  prophecy  ,•  it  would  follow,  1.  That  God  is  dependent^ 
for  his  knowledge,  on  the  things  known ;  instead  of  all 
things  being  dependent  on  him  :,  And,  2.  That  there  are 
some  extraneous  concatenations  of  causes,  prior  to  the  will 

and 

*  It  iR  vcrjf  observable,  that  TVuiiiff'/s  argument  for  precleftination, 
drawn  from  the  fropbecies  of  our  Lord,  fo  ^}aA^\td  the  then  aichbi&op 
of  Armagh  (whd(e  name  I  know  not,  nor  do- 1  think  it  worth  hunting 
out)  that  it  furniihcdhis  grace  t^ith  employment  for  two  years  together, 
to  recoociie  the  free  •will  of  man  with  the  certain  completion  of  prophecy^ 
A  taflc,  however,  which  after  all  hi«  labour,  the  Romifli  prelate  found 
too  hard  for  him.  Yet,  his  lordihip,  that  he  might  not  be  forced  fo 
acknowledge  predestination,  and  give  up  /rrr-wi//,. thought  proper  to  give 
up  the  infallible  prefcience  of  Cbrifi  himfeif ;  blafphemouOy  affirm  ng, 
that  *  it  was  poflible  for  Cbriji  to  be  mifiaken  in  hi*  prophecies,  and  to 
*  mifinform  his  church  as  to  future  events.*  The  paHuge  is  fo  uncommon, 
that  I  will  give  it  in  the  writer*s  own  words.  "  Dicit  ad  versa  rius  [scil. 
^*  fVieJklijffe,]  quoAd  iftud  argunientum,  dominuni  Armaebanum  per  duos  an- 
**  nos  ftuduide  pro  ejus  dilTolutione,  &  finaliter  nefcivit  (ut  dicit)  alitor 
««  evadere,nifi  conceDENDO,  quod  Cbrijius  errajjfe  patuit^  a  ecclefiam  deceptjp. 
*'  Quam  condufionem  nullus  cathoHcu*  (ut  dicit  JV'uklijfs)  owicederet. 
**  £t  He  videtur  ponere  dominum  Armaebanum  extra  numerum  cath'>lico~ 
'iriira.'*  Gulieim,  Wodford  conUl  Whklefum.  Vide  Fafck.  Rtr.  vol.  1.  p. 
256. 
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"aiid  knowledge  of  God,  by  which  his  will  is  regulated^ 
said  on  which  his  knowledge  is  founded. 

Wha^  he  little  more  than  intimates,  in  the  citation  giveft 
above ;  he  delivered,  it  seemS,  more  plainly  and  peremp* 
torily,;  elsewhere.  Among  tho  sixty-two  articles,  laid  to 
bis, charge  by  Thomas  Netter  (commonly  called,  Thomas  erf 
JfTMlden  who  flourished  about  the  year  1409,)  and  for  yirhich 
that  writer  refers  to  the  volume  and  chapter  of  Wickliffe\ 
works  are  these  three :  1.  That  «  all  things  come  to  fass 
«<  by  FATAL  ntctss'ityy  2.  That  «  God  could  not  make  th§ 
<«  iv^rld  otherwise  than  H  is  made ;''  3.  And,  that  «  Goi 
*<  cannot  do  any  things  which  he  doth  not  do  *." 

This  is  fatalism  with  a  witness.  And  I  cite  these  pvo* 
positions,  not  to  depreciate  Dr  Wickiijiy  vAno^p  character 
I  admire  and  revere,  as  one  of  the  greatest  and  be^t  since 
the  appstqlic  age  ;  nor  yet  with  a  view  to  recommend  the 
propositions  themselves :  But,  simply^  to  shew,  how  £ftr 
this  iUustrious  Reformer  ran  from  the  present  Arminiari 
system,  or  rather  n6-system,  of  chance  and  free- will.  But,, 
concerning  even  those  of  Wickliffes  assertions,  which  were* 
the  most  rash  and  unguarded  $  candour  (not  to  say,  justice) 
obliges-  me  to  observe,  with  Fuller^  that  were  all  his  work* 
extanty  f  w^  might  therein  read  the  occasion ,  intention j  and 

*  connection^  of  what  he  spake:  Together  with  the  limi* 

*  tationsy,  restrictions^  distinctions ^  and  qualijicationsy  of  What 
5  he  maintained.   There  we  might  see,  what  was  the  over- 

*  plus  of  his  passion,  and  what  the  just  measure  of  his 
«  judgment.  Many  phrases,  heretical  in  sound,  would 
<  appear  orthodox  in  sense.     Yea,  some  oi  his  [reputedly] 

*  poisonous  passages,  dressed  with  due  caution,  would  prove 
^  not  only  wholesome,  but  cordial  truths ;  many  of  his  ex- 
«  pressions  wanting,  not  granum  ponderisy  but  granum  Salis; 

*  no  -^eight  of  truth,  but  some  grains  of.  discretion  f .' 
What  I  shall  next  add,  may  be  ratlier  styled  bold  trutlis,. 

than  indiscreet  assertions.  **  He  defined  the  church  to 
«  consist  only  of  persons  PRfiDESTiNATED*  And  affirmed^ 
*«  That  God  loved  David  and  Peter  as  dearly^   ivhen  they 

"  grievously 

•  5«//rt^'s  chorch  hift.  b.  4.  p.  134.— What  this  valuable  hifiorian 
premifes,  concerning  H^kkl'ffe^  before  he  enters  on  his  ac«ount  of  hini, 
deferves  to  be  quoted.    *  I  intend,*  fays  Dr  Fuller,  *  neither  to  deny,  dii"- 

*  femble,  defend,  nor  eycufe,  any  of  his  faults.     We  have  this   treafure, 

*  faith  the  apodle,  in  earthen  vefleis :  And  he  that  (ball  endeavour  to- 
«  iprnfift  a  pitcher  o/elay  to  \ie  2i  pot  of  gold,  will  take  g^reat  pains  to  imall 

•  purpofe.     Yea,  mould  1  be  over-ofBcious  to  retain  myfclf  to  plead  for 

•  Wtcilijfei  fault S|  that  glotioiii  faint  would  fooncr  chide  than  tliauk  mti.* 

t  Ibid.  p.  J  35. 
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*<  grievously  sinnedt  as  be  doth  now  when  they  are  possessed  &f 
**  gkfy*.^  This  latter  position  might,  possibly,  have  been 
mare  unexceptibnably  expressed ;  be  it,  substantially,  ever 
«o  true. 

WlcUjfe  was  sobnd  in  the  article  of  gratuitous  pardoA 
lind  justmcation  by  the  alone  death  and  righteousness  of 
yesus  Christ.  **  The  merit  of  Christ,^*  says  he,  «  is,  of 
••  itself,  sufficient  to  redeem  ev6ry  man  from  heU.  It  is 
««  to  be  understood  of  a  sufficiency  of  itself,  without  dny 
•«  taber  concurring  cause.  All  that  follow  Christy  being 
<«  justified  by  Mis  righteousness^  shall  be  saved,  as  his  ofE- 
«  spring."    Dr  AHx  observes,  that  Wickltffe  *  rejects  the 

<  doctrine  of  the  merit  of  works,  and  falls  upon  those 

<  who  say,  th^t  God  did  not  all  for  them^  but  think  that 

<  theif  merits  help?  ««^  Heal  uSf  Lordf  FOR  NOUGHT,  says 
**  WicklifFe ;  that  iSyfor,m  merit  of  oursy  but  for  thy  mercy  J' 
It  has  been  already  observed,  and  proved,  that  he  had  very 
high  notions  of  that  inevitable  necessity^  by  which  he  sup- 
posed every  event  is  governed.  Yet,  he  did  not  enthusi* 
'astically  sever  the  end  from  the  means.    Witness  his  own 

words  :  «*  Though  all  future  things  do  happen  necesiarily^ 
u  yet  God  wills  that  good  things  happen  to  his  servants 
•«  through  the  efficacy  of  prayer  J*  Upon  the  whble,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  such  a  profligate  factor  for  popery  and 
arminianism,  as  Peter  Heylin,  should  {pro  more)  indecently 
affirm,  that  <<  Wickl^i/s  field  had  more  tares,  than  wheat ; 
«  abd  books  more  heterodoxies,  than  sound  catholic  doc^ 
^*  trine.'*     See  Topladfs  Historic  Proof. 

Whatever  Walsingham  and  Knighton  have  advanced  in 
prejudice  of  Wickl^cy  is  sufficiently  contradicted  by  let- 
ters testimonial  given  by  the  university  of  Qpfordy  in 
1406,  iti  his  bcjhalf,  and  sealed  with  their  common  seal  ; 
wherein  it  is  said,  *  that  his  conversation,  from  his  youth 

<  to  his  death,  was  so  praise-worthy  and  honest  in  the 

<  university,  that  he  never  gave  any  offence,  nor  was  he 
'  aspersed  with  any  mark  of  infamy  or  sinister  suspicion  : 
^  But  that  in  answering,  reading,  preaching,  and  determine 

<  ing,  he  behaved  himself  laudably,  as  a  valiant  champion 

<  of  the  truth,  and  catholicly  vanquished  by  sentences  of 

<  holy  Scripture  all  such  as  by  .their  wilful  beggary  bbs- 
«  phemed  the  religion  of  Christ.  That  this  doctor  was 
^  not  convicted  of  heretical  pravity,  or  by.  our  prelates. 
f  delivered  to  be  burnt  after  his  burial.     For  God  forbid 

<  that  our  prelates  should  have  condemned  a  man  of  so 

<  great  probity  for  an  lieretic,  who  had  not  his  equal  iu 

^  aU 

•  Ibid.  p.  134. 
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i'  idl  the  liniYersit jr  in  his  writings  of  lo^,  philosophy,  di^ 
€  ▼iflity^  morality,  and  the  speculative  sciences/ 
y  As  Doctor  Wicktiffe  was  very  diligent  and  frequent  iii 
preaching,  and  reading  his  divinity  lectures  \  so  he  wtot^ 
and  published  a  gre^t  many  tracts,  of  which  Bishop  Bale 
has  given  a  particular  account.  They  are  two  hundred 
and  fifty-five  in  all,  of  which  thirty-two  are  preserved  itt 
Trinity  CdJege^  and  C.  C  C  Cambridge  y  five  in  Trinity 
Coliegef  DubHn^  four  in  the  Bodtetan  Library,  two  in  the 
Cotton  library,  and  three  in  the  King's  Library.  Most  of 
diem  are  theological ;  but  some  a^e  philosophical  s  f&fty^ 
eight  are  in  English,  and  the  others  are  in  Latin.  Besides 
diese,  there  is  a  volume  of  English  tracts  said  to  be  wrote 
by  Wickliffe ;  some  of  which  are  yet  extant.  He  is  said  td 
have  wrote  two  hundred  volumes,  besides  his  translatioil 
of  die  BiUe  into  English,  a  fair  copy  of  which  is  in  Queetfs 
College^  Oxfird,  and  two  more  in  the  university  library. 
<  It  was  done  no  doubt  in  the  most  expressive  language 

*  of  those  days,  though  sounding  uncouth  to  our  ears ;  thd 
«  hnave  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  servant ;  and  Philip  baptized 
« the  geldingy  for  mnuck :  So  much  our  tongue  is  improved 
^  in  our  age  *.' 

His  opinions  were  misrepresented  by  his  adversaries; 
but  he  was  protected  by  many  powerful  friends,  and  his 
dbctfine  was  embraced  by  the  greatest  part  of  the  king- 
dbm.  King  Edward  III.  the  princess  dowager  of  Wales^ 
the  duke  of  Lancaster,  the  queen  of  Richard  11.  the  earl^* 
marshal,  Geoffiy  Chaucer  the  father  of  English  poetry, 
and  lord  Cobham,  w^io  dispersed  WickliflVs  works  all  ovet 
Europe,  were  his  patrons  and  friends.  From  such  a  noble 
*  C  fountaxii 

*  Romata  it  11—^21.  **  Whtnne  tKel  weren  not  ghit.  boran^  ncHMr 
^  bidden  doon  ooy  thing  of  g!9pi|^fiel^thir  c|f  yve]i ;  that  the  purpos  of  Q^ 
<*  (chojde  dwell  bi  eleccio|)fi,  libt  of  yrorkis,  hut  of  God  clepying. ;  it  wm 
<>  setd  to  {iin9,that  tb«  more'  sphulde  serve  the  lasse  :  asit  is  writuri,  I  louyde 
*»  Jjicob,  but  I  Ji«l^  B««i.    What  thppefort  jchuten've  srfc  ?  whw  wic- 

*  kidoeae  be  aaentil  God?  Ood*  fosbede.  For  he  seith  tfi  MDises,  I  schal 
**  have  lufrty  on  vKbocq  1  haqQ  in«rcy,  aod  I  tchal  ghyve  merci  on  whom  I 

*  have  mercy.  Tperefore,  it  is  not  neither  of  man  willynge,  neithar  ren- 
**  nynge  i  but  of  Cod  hauynge  mercy.  And  the  scripture  seith  to  Faraof 
^  For  80  thtS' thing  hav«  I  ftyrfid>  th<«,  that  t  »dhewe  in  thee  my  vcFtu,aod 
<^  t&ajb  Wf  name  be  tee^i  in  al  «rthe.    Therefore,  of  whom  Qod  woie,  he 

*  katih  mercy ;  Asd  whom  he  woU»  he  endurithu  Thaone  seist  thou  tof 
**  me.  What  is  sought  ghit,  for  who  withstondith  his  will  ?  Go  man,  what 
•*  art  thou  that  aoswerist  to  God!  Wher  a  maad' thing  seith  to  him  that 
**  made  it»„What  hast  thou- maad  me  so  ?  Wher  a  pottere  of  cley  liath  not 
^  power  to  make,  of  the  same  srobet,  oo  vessel  into  ouour,  anothir  intct 
««'di!ipyt!**  2.MW/9  edition  of  mchl\ff%  TransL  N.  Test— Xmu^I  i7$U 
F^io. 
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fountain  the  stream  ran  strong,  and  was  soon  increased^ 
for  many  eminent  divines,  noblemen,  and  other  persons  of 
distinction,  embraced  the  new  doctrine ;  which  constantly 
gathered  ground,  notwithstanding  it  was  violently  oppo- 
sed by  the  priests,  who  raised  bloody  persecutions  against 
the  Wickliffites  in  the  reigns  of  Richard  U»  Henry  IV.  and 
Henrj  V. 

The  number  of  those  who  believed  in  the  doctrine  of 

r 

TKickliSe  multiplied  like  suckers  growing  out  of  the  root  of 
a  tree.  After  a  time,  the  secular  and  ecclesiastical  powers 
were  combined>  to  suppress  it«  growth ;  and  archbishop 
Arundel,  ia convocation,  condemned  eighteen  of  WickliiFe's 
conclusions,  twelve  years  after  his  deatli.  Acts  of  parliar- 
ttient  were  made  against  the  WickUffites,  and  many  of  them 
were  burnt  for  heretics.  The  books  of  WicklifFe  were 
prohibited  to  be  read  in  the  universities  :  And,  in  14^  ^> 
archbishop  Chichely  set  up  a  kind  of  inquisition  in  every 
parish  to  discover  and  punish  the  Wickliffites ;  by  which 
cruel  and  unchristian  methods  the  great  and  good  John 
lord  Cobham  was  burnt  for  heresy ;  and  he  was  the  firsi 
nobleman  whose  blood  was  shed  in  England,  on  account 
of  religion,  by  popish  barbarity.  Fox  asserts,  in  his  acta 
and  monuments,  t^at  the  two  famous  poets  of  that  time, 
Gower  and  Chaucer,  were  Wickliffites,  and  that  they  co-i 
vered  their  ojunion  very  ingeniously,  and  by  way  of  para- 
ble, in  their  writings  y  adding  likewise,  that,,  by  the  expo- 
sition of  those  writings  by  such  as  had  the  key,  many  were 
brought  into  Wickliffe's  persuasion.  Chaucer  died  in  the 
year  1400,  and  Gower  some  time  before. 

The  infallibility  of  the  pope  was  opposed  to  tlie  doctrine 
of  WicklifFe;  and  the  council  of  Constance,  on  the  fifth  of 
May,  1415,  condemned  forty-five  articles,  maintained  by 
Wickliffe,  as  heretical,  false,  and  erroneous.  His  bones 
i^ere  ordered  to  be-  dug  up,  and  cast  on  a  dunghill :  But 
this  part  of  the  sentence  was  not  executed  till  1428,  when 
orders  were  sent  by  the  pope  to  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  to 
have  it  strictly  performed.  The  remains  of  this  excellent 
man  were  accordingly,  dug  out  of  the  grave,  where  they 
had  lain  undisturbed  lour  and  forty  years.  His  bones  were 
burnt,  and  the  ashes  cast  into  an  adjoining  brook  called 
the  Swift f  which  springs  near  Knaptoft  in  Leicestershire. 
Such  was  the  resentment  of  the  Romish  Church  on  the 
memory  of  him,  who  was  called  the  first  Engluh  Lollard  *. 

Cambden 

^  The  sect  of  the  LoUArJ*^  spread  throujrhoat  Germany,  had  for  their 
leader  WAltcx  Loll/.eb,  mho  began  to  dispeise  bia  doctrines  about  the 

year 


Cambclen  isays;  this  wis  done  forty-one  yeats  after  his 
icl^ath  by  warrant  of  the  council  of  Sienna  :  But  this  is  a 
tnistake,  for  it  was  done  by  th6  same  totincil  of  Coiistance^ 
which  condemAed  John  Huss,  and  Jerom  of  Prague,  to  be 
burnt  for  favouring  the  doctrine  of  WicklilFe,  and  main- 
taining others  which  were  also  condemhed  as  heretical. 
This  council  sat  to  give  sanction  to  injiistice,  and  to 
est&bltsh  ihiquity  by  law;  though  it  inflicted  an  irre- 
trievable blow  upon  the  papal  authority! 

It  is  said,  that  the  goMm  which  doctor  WicklifFe  wore 
now  covers  the  communion-table  in  the  church  of  Lutter- 
worth :  and,  as  this  eminent  man  may  justly  be  considered 
as  the  author  of  the  reformation,  not  only  in  England, 
but  throughout  all  Europe;  siire  some  diDcent  respect 
should  have  been  paid  to  his  ^orth,  and  a  public  inonti- 
meilt  erected  to  his  memory. 

The  Wickliffites  were  oppressed,  but  could  not  be  ex- 
tinguished i  Persecution  served  only  to  establish  that  faith 
which  became  general  at  the  reformation,  about  a  hun^ 
dred  years  after  these  restraints  were  moderated.  The 
whole  nation  then  unanimously  embtated  the  doctrine 
which  WicklifFe  began  ;  and  popery  was  abolished  in  Eng- 
land, that  the  purity  of  religion  might  increase  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty. 

His  works  (says  Mr  Gilpin)  are  amazingly  voluminous; 
yet  he  seems  not  to  have  engaged  in  any  very  large  work  t 
His  pieces  in  general  may  be  properly  catlHd  tracts.  Of 
these  many  were  written  in  Latin,  and  many  in  English  : 
Some  on  school-questions ;  others  bri  subjects  of  more 
general  knowledge  ;  but  the  greatest  part  dii  divinity.  It 
may  be  some  amusement  to  the  reader  to  see  what  subject.^ 
he  hath  chosen.  I  shall  give  a  list  therefore  of  the  moria 
remarkable  of  them,  from  the  various  collections  which 
have  been  made.     Trialagorum^  lib.  4'.  ■■      Be  retigione  per'» 

fectortim Dt  ecclesid  to*  membris. Dediabolo  isftnem" 

^ris.~-^ — De  Christo  tsf  Antichristo, De  Antichristo  to* 

membrif. Sermones  in  epistolas, De  verit ate  script ur a. 

De  statu  innocentia. De  stipertdiis  ministrorum. 

De 

year  1S15.  Hfedefpifed  the  facraments  of  the  church,  and  dcnded  her 
ceremonies  ami  her  conftitutions ;  ob&rvtd  not  the  fads  of  the  church', 
nor  its  Bbflinencies  ;  acknowledged  net  the  intercelfion  of  the  faint.<i, 
and  believed  that  tha  damned  in  htll,  and  even  the  evil  angels,  fhould 
one  day  be  faved.  Trithemius,  who  recites  their  op'nion,  fays,  that 
Bohemia  and  ^ulliria  were  inf<£ted  with  rh«;m;  that  th<ire  were  ahove 
24,000  perfons  in  Germany  which  hrld  thoiis  errortv  and  that  the  great^ 
|urt  (kfended  them  wirh  obAiuacy,  even  to  i^a^.'^Ou  Fih. 
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De  eptscoporum  erroribusy^-'^De  curatofum  frroriius.' 
De  perfectione  evangelicd.r'-^'^De  officio  pastoraii,,  ■  Dy 
simonid  sacerdQium.'''-'-r'Super  posnitentiis  injungendis^'^^'-^Di^ 
seductione  simplictum.''''-'^Damonum  astus  in  subvertendfi  Tf^ 
ligione.'''-~'^I)e  pontificum  Romanorum  schistnate*'  ■■  De  «t 
timd  atate  eccksiit*'''-'^^Of  temptation,^-'''^^The  chartre  of  hi" 
n)eni^''''--^'Of ghostlt^  battel.  ■  Ofghosthf  andfieshl^  love^-'"-^ 
Tlie  confession  of  St  Brandoun^'^^ — Active  life^  and  content'^ 
plative.-'-'-^-'Virtuous  patience ^'^^^^Of  pride,  Ohservsti^ 

ones  pia  in  Chris ti  pracepta.         De  impedimentis  orqtimism 

De  cardinalibus  virtutibus.         De  actiius  afiima.     ■ 

Expositio  orattonis  dominica." De  7  sacramentis, D^ 

naturd  fidei.'-^-^—De  diver  sis  gradibus  charitaiis. De  defeC'^ 

fione  h  Christo — -D^  veritate  isf  mendacip.  >  ■       De  sckcerde^ 

iio  Levitico* De  jacerdotio  Christi,^ — De  dotatione  C<- 

sartd^ De  versutiis  pseudocUri*    ■     .  Be  in^mortalitate  an^ 

m^, De  paiipertate  Christie De phi^sicd  naturali.' 

pe  assent  id  accidentium. D^  necessitate  Inturorum.^—'^De 

ietnpGris  quidditate.-^-'^De  temporis  ampUatione^—^'^De  ope^ 

ribus  corporaUbur* 'De  operibus  jpiritualibus.'-^'''^De  JSdf 

is^  perJidid*'''''-^De  sermone  Domini  in  monttm^^'—'-^AbstraC'^ 
tiones  hgicales.^-^—'A  short  rule  of  life • — The  great  sentence  gf 
the  curse  expounded,*^        Qf  ^^^ PX\l^f^* — : — ^^^  contrafietde 

duorum  dominorum, lvickliff?s  wicket, De  tninistrcr 

rum  conjugio. De    religiosis   privaiis. Condones  de 

morte>         De  vitd  sacerdotum,     ■  ..  Be  ablatis  restituendis* 

— "r^De  arte  sophisiicd De  fonte  errorum,'~'^'-^De  incar-^ 

natione  verbi.-^-^^  Super  imposiiis  articuiis.  De  humankaie 

Christi,,  Contra  concilium  terra- mot  us,*  .  ■  De  solution^ 
Satana.^ — De  spiritu  quolibit,'       ■  De   Christianorum  bafh- 

iismo. De  clavium  potestate, De  blasphemid.'-^-^'De 

paupertate  Qhristi,  ■■  De  raritate  55*  densitate.  De  ma'- 
ierid  isfformd.  Be  animd, »  ■  Octo  beatitudincs.''-^-^De 
trinitate,    '  ■   Commentarii  in  pfalterium.'''~--^Be   abomina^ 

tione.desolationis, Be  civiU  dominio Be  ecclesia  domi' 

nio,' Be  divino  dominio. .         Be  origine  sectarum*         De 

perfdid  seetarum,'-^'^^ Speculum  de  antichristo.  Be  virtu^ 
te  orandi.^        Be  remissionefraternd, — ^^^Be  censuris  ecclesi^^ 

Be  charitate  fraiernd^^-^-^Be  purgatorio  piorum* . 

Be  Pharisao  tsf  Publicano, 

His  great  work,  and  what  ofiended  the  church  of  Rome 
most  highly,  was  his  Translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  Eng^ 
lishy  which  effectually  exposed  the  sophistries  and  super- 
stitions of  the  time,  and  led  the  people  from  following  the 
traditions  of  men  to  the  pure  will  and  word  of  the  blessed' 
GOD. 

JOHN 
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JOHN      HUSS,     D.  D. 

THE  BOHEMIAN  REFORMER. 


JOHN  HUSS,  Of  H08,  whose  name  in  the  Bohennan 
language  signifies  Goosey  wis  bom  at  Hussenitz,  a  "vil- 
lage  in  Bohemia.  His  parents  were  not  blest  with  af- 
fluence I  but  they  gate  him  a  liberal  education,  which  he 
improved  by  his  strong  mental  abilities,  and  close  applica- 
tion to  his  studies,  in  the  university  of  Prague,  where  he 
commenced  batchelcr  of  arts,  in  1393,  master  of  arts  in 
1395,  and  batchelor  of  divinity  m  If 08.  Huss  was  a 
man  (says  Wharton  m  his  appendix  to  Cave's  Historia  Li- 
teraria^  even  by  the  confession  of  his  enemies,  illustrious 
and  remarkable  both  for  doctrine  and  piety.  It  was  in 
this  year  that  Sbynko,  or  Subinsko  Lepus,  the  archbishop 
of  that  city,  issued  two  orders  to  suppress  the  doctrine  of 
the  Wickliffites,  which  had  been  introduced  into  that 
kingdom,  and  was  countenanced  by  the  greatest  part  of 
the  masters  and  scholars  of  the  university  of  Prague,  who; 
by  a  providence  we  shall  mention  presently,  had  got  the 
books  of  Wickliffe  into  their  hands. 

Queen  Anne,  the  wife  of  king  Richard  11.  of  England > 
was  daughter  to  tfae  emperor  Charles  IV.  and  ^ster  to  Wen- 
ceslaus  king  of  Bohemia,  and  Sigismund' emperor  of  Germa- 
ny. She  was  a  princess  of  great  piety,  virtue,  and  knowledge; 
nor  could  she  endure  the  implicit  and  unreasonable  service 
and  devotion  of  the  Romish  church.  Her  death  happened 
in  1394,  and  her  funeral  was  attended  by  all  the  nobility 
of  England.  She  had  patronized  Wickliffe,  who  speaks  of 
her  in  his  book  «,  Of  the  three-fold  bond  of  Love,*'  in 
these  words  ;  "  It  is  possible  that  the  noble  queen  of  Eng- 
<«  land,  the  sister  of  Caesar,  may  have  the  gospel  written 
<*  in  three  languages,  Bohemian,  German,  and  Latin : 
'*<  But  to  hereticate  her,  on  this  account,  would  be  Lu- 
"  ciferian  folly."  After  her  death,  -several  of  Wickliffe's 
books  were  carried  by  her  attendants  into  Bohemia,*  and 
were  the  means  of  promoting  the  reformation  there. 

The  books  of  Wickliffe  were  carried  into  Bohemia  by 
Peter  Payne,  an  Englishman,;  One  of  his  disciples :  But 
the  archbishop  of  Prague  ordered  the  members  of  that 

university 
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university  to  bring  him  the  books  of  WicklifFe,  that  thosft 
in  which  any  errors  were  found  might  be  burnt.  Th^ 
tracts  of  WicklifFe  had  been  so  carefully  preserved,  that  wc;. 
are  assured  a  certain  bishop  wrote  out  of  England,  that  he 
had  got  twp  very  large  volumes  of  then),  wjiich  seemed  as 
large  as  St  Austin's  works.  Archbishop  Sbynko  burnt  two 
hundred  volumjss  of  them,  very  finely  written,  and  adorned 
With  costly  covers  and  gold  bosses ;  for  which  reason,  they 
are  supposed  to  belong  to  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Bohemia. 
;  Peter  Payne  was  principal  of  Edmund-hall,  in  the  um- 
yersicy  of  Oxford,  where  he  was  distinguished  for  his  ex- 
cellent. ps^rts^aQd  his  opposition  to  the  friars.  He  was  a 
good  dispijtant,  and  confuted  Walden,  the  Carmelite,  about 
the  beggary  pf  Christ,  pilgrimages,  the  eucharist,  images, 
and  relicts  >  for  which  he  was  obliged  to  quit  the  uni- 
versity, and  fly  into  Bohemia,  where  he  contracted  an  ac-* 
quaintance  with  Procppius,  the  Bohemian  General,  and 
published  sonie  books  written  by  Wickliffe,  which  were 
greatly  esteemed  by  Hu^s,  Jerom,  and  the  greatest  part  of 
the  university  of  Prague.  The  students  belonging  to  this 
learnied  seminary  were  pfFended  with  their  archbishop  for 
suppressing  the  books  of  Wickliffe,  and  ordering  the  Bohe-> 
mian  clergy  to  teacHth^  people,  that,  after  the  pronunci- 
ation of  the  words  of  the  holy  sacrament,  there  remained 
nothing  but  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  under  the  species  o£ 
bread,  and  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  cup. 

There  was  also,  according  to  Fox,  another  cause  of  the 
dispersion  of  WicklifFe's  books  in  Bohemia.  A  young  man, 
of  an  opulent  and  noble  family  of  that  country,  came  over 
to  Oxford,  about  the  year  1389,  for  the  prosecution  of 
his  studies,  and,  upon  his  return,  carried  with  him  seve- 
ral tracts  of  WicklifFe,  amongst  which  were  his  books,  De 
realibus  un'tversalibUs  ;  De  civilijure  isf  divino ;  De  ecclesid  ; 
De  quastionibus  variis  contra  cleruniy  3c c.  With  this  gen-, 
tieman  Huss  was  well  acquainted,  and  obtained  from  him 
the  loan  of  these  books,  which  ^vere  the  means  of  bring- 
ing light  into  his  mind,  andi  so  much  impressed  him  with 
the  conviction  of  their  truth,  that  he  epibraced  and  main- 
tained the  doctrines  they  contained  ever .  afterwards.  He 
used  to  call  Wickliffe  an  angel  sent  from  heaven  to  en- 
lighten mankind ;  and  would  mention  among  his  friends 
his  meeting  with  that  ereat  author's  writings,  as  the  most 
happy  circumstance  of  his  life ;  adding,  that  it  would  be 
his  joy  in  heaven  to  live  for  ever  with  that  excellent,  man. 
Huss  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  university,  where 
ke  taught  grammar  and  philosophy.  He  had  applied  him- 
^•'       .      -  '  self 
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^iad£  to  the  study  of  the  holy  scriptureSf  and  the  Latin  fa- 
thers: He  was  become  an  excellent  preacher^  and  was 
made  chaplain  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Innocents,  called 
Bethlehem,  at  Prague.  He  was  held  in  great  estimation 
for  his  exemplary  life  and -conversation  as  a  divine,  and' 
for  having  been  one  of  the  principal  persons  who  had  ob- 
tained a  great  favour  to  the  university.  It  should  be  ob- 
served, diat  this  university  was  founded  by  the  emperor* 
Charles  IV.  who  composed  it  of  persons  from  the  four 
different  states  of  fio|iemia«  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Poland. 
The  three  latter  were  almost  all  Germans,  and  had  three 
voices  against  one,  which  made  them  masters  of  the  pro- 
fessor's chair,  governors  of  the  university  affairs,  and  dis-^ 
posers  of  the  best  benefices  in  the  city  :  While  the  poor 
Bohemians,  whose  prosperity  depended  entirely  on  tliose 
advantages,  found  themselves  utterly  excluded.  This 
was  the  state  of  that  seminary,  when  doctor  Huss,  assisted 
by  others,  represented  the  cause  of  the  complaining  Bo- 
hemians to  their  .king  Wenceslaus  V.  Huss  was  successful ; 
he  obtained  a  revocation  of  the  privileges  granted  to  those 
foreigners,  and  the  Bohemians  were  re^ored  to  the  prin- 
cipal places  in  the  university  ;  which  so  greatly  offended 
the  foreigners,  diat  they  retired  to  Misnia,  and  carried 
with  them  upwards  of  two  thousand  scholars.  This  in- 
creased the  reputation  of  doctor  Huss,  and  made  him  of 
great  consideration  in  the  university,  when  the  archbishop 
published  two  orders  against  Wickliffitism. 

Huss  arduously  embraced  die  doctrine  of  WicklifFe,  and 
easily  persuaded  many  members  of  the  university  *,  that 
the  first  of  these  orders,  made  by  the  archbishop,  was  an 
.infringement  of  the  privileges  and  liberties  of  the  uni- 
versity, whose  members  had  a  right  to  read  all  sorts  of 
books,  without  any  molestation.  He  also  observed^  that 
the  second  order  contained  a  most  intolerable  error,  in 
seeming  to  affirm  that  there  was  nothing  but  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  under  the  species  of  bread,  and  in  the  cup. 
Upon  this  foundation,  they  appealed  from  those  orders  to 
Gregory  XII.  at  Rimini,  who  was  then  acknowledged  pope 
in  Germany,  in  opposition  to  John  XXIII.  at  Rome,  and 
Benedict  XIII.  at  Avignon.  Their  appeal  was  received, 
and  the  pope  cited  the  archbishop  to  Rome.  But  that 
prelate  informed  the  pope,  that  the  doctrine  of  WicklifFe 
began  to  take  root  in  Bohemia  :  upon  which  the  archbishop 

obtained 

•  For  Dr  Hufs's  public  defencjc  of  WicklifFe*s  opinion*  before  the 
univerfity  of  Prague,  iR  the  yeaV  1412,  fee  Fax's  Acts,  &c.  vol.  1.  tem^. 
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obtaitted  ft  hvllf  whereby  the  pope  gave  Mm  coRimnskMi 
to  preveat  the  pttblisbing  of  those  errors  in  his  province. 

This  archbishop,  we  are  told}  was  a  .most  illiterate  man* 
He  was  so  illiterate,  that  he  was  called,  in  ridkole)  AU 
jfhabetariuSf  the  A  B  C  doctor.  Indeed,  the  clergy  of 
those  times  were  remarkably  ignorant,  insomuch  that 
many  of  th^  prelates  coald  not  write,  but  directed  their 
phapiatns  to  subscribe  their  very  names  for  &ietn  to  eccle- 
siastical deeds  and  papers. 

The  archbishop,  by  virtue  of  this  bull,  definitely  con« 
demned  the  writings  of  WicklifFe,  proceedul  against  fc^r 
doctors,  who  had  not  delivered  up  the  copies  of  that  divine  ; 
and  prohibited  them,  notwithstanding  their  privileges,  t0 
preach  in  any  coi^egation.  Doctor  Huss,  v^ith  some  other 
members  of  the  university,  and  the  patron  of  the  chapel  of 
Bethlehem,  made  their  protestations  against  these  proceed-* 
ings }  and,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  June,  A.  D.  HIO,  entered 
a  new  appeal  from  £he  isentences  of  the  archbishop.    This 
affair  was  carried  before  pope  John  XXill.  who  granted  a 
commission  to  cardinal  Goionna  to  cite  John  Huss  to  appear 
personally  at  the  court  of  Rome,  to  atiswer  the  accusations 
laid  against  him  of  preaching  both  errors  and  heresies. 
DoctCfT  Huss  desired  to  be  excused  a  personal  appearance  y 
axtd  was  so  greatly  favoured  in  Bohemia,  that  king  Wen* 
(ceslaus,  the  queen,  the  nobility,  and  the  university^  de- 
sired the  pope  to  dispense  with  such  an  appearance ;  as 
also,  that  he  would  hot  saffer  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  to 
lie  under  the  defamation  of  being  accused  of  heresy,  biit 
permit  them  to  preach  the  gospel  with  freedom  in  their 
places  of  vtiforshipif  and  that  he  would  send  legates  to 
Prague  to  correct  any  pretended  abuses,  the  expence  of 
which  should  be  defrayed  by  the  Bohemians. 

Three  proctors  appeared  lor  doctor  Huss,  before  cardi- 
nal Golorina,  who  was  elected  pope,  in  1417,  and  assumed 
the  name  of  Martin  V.  The  proctors  alledged  excuses 
for  the  absence  of  Huss,  and  declared  they  were  ready  to 
answer  in  his  behalf:  But  the  cardinal  declared  Huss 
contumacious,  and  excommunicated  him  accordingly. 

The  proctors  appealed  to  the  pope,  who  appointed  the 
cardinal  of  Aquileia,  Brancas,  Venice,  and  2^barena,  to 
draw  up  the  process  of  this  whole  affair.  These  com- 
missioners not  only  confirmed  the  judgment  given  by  car-* 
4inal  Colonna,  but  carried  the  matter  much  farther }  for 
tjiey  extended  the  excommunication,  which  had  passed 
against  Huss,  to  all  his  disciples,  and  also  to  his  friends. 
f|e  was  declared  a  promoter  of  heresy,  ^and  an  interdict 

was 
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was  ptiMWHrtflri  fl^inst  him.  Fmm  these  ]»foeeefltifgi  hit 
«pp«iled  to  a  fstttre  couneil )  and,  iiotwithstaiiding  dite 
decisioa  of  the  fatir  tommisskmers,  and  bis  being  etpelled 
from  the  charch  of  Bakkktm^  ht  retired  to  HisssemtZj  Afc 
place  of  bis  nativity,  where  he  boldly  continued  to  pro^  - 
mulgate  his  doctrine,  both  from  the  pulpit,  and  With  the 
pen. 

The  letters  which  he  wrote  about  this  time,  are  very 
numerous ;  and  he  compiled  a  treatise  wherein  he  main« 
tained  that  the  reading  of  the  books  of  heretics  caimot 
be  absolutely  forbidden.  He  justified  Wickliffe's  book  on 
the  Trinity,  and  defended  the  character  of  that  Reformer 
against  a  charge  brought  by  one  Stokes^  an  EngUshman^  and 
others,  who  accused  him  of  disobedience. 

It  is  truth,  and  not  opinion,  which  can  travel  through 
the  world  without  a  passport.  The  glorious  cause  of 
truth  had  been  freely  espoused  by  Huss^  who  undauntedly 
declaimed  against  the  clergy,  the  cardinals,  and  even 
against  the  pope  himself.  He  wrote  a  discourse  to  prove, 
that  the  faults  and  vices  of  churchmen  ought  to  be  re- 
proved from  the  pulpit.  Regarding  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christy  which  many  pretended  to  have  as  a  relic,  he 
observed^  that  Christy  being  glorified,  took  up  with  him 
all  his  own  blood,  and  that  there  is  no  remain  of  it  on 
earth ;  as  also  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  miracles,  which 
are  reported  about  the  apparition  of  his  blood,  are  the 
frauds  and  impostures  of  avaricious  and  designing  men. 
He  maintained,  that  Jesus  Christ  might  be  called  bread  : 
]But  he  departed  not  from  the  doctrine  of  the  church  about 
the  transubstantiation  of  the  bread  and  wine  into  the 
body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  it  is  of  small  impor« 
tance  with  the  church  of  Romey  in  what  particular  points 
the  judgments  of  men  coincide  with  its  doctrines,  if  the 
whole  of  the  corrupt  leaven  be  not  implicitly  swallowed. 
And  perhaps  no  points  are  held  more  sacred  by  that  here- 
tical communion,  than  those  which  yield  the  most  abun- 
dant profit  to  the  holy  see,  falsely  so  called.  To  attack 
the  virtue  of  papal  indulgences,  is  striking  at  the  most 
fundamental  pillar  of  the  popedom ;  and  to  deny  the 
stock  of  merit,  laid  up  in  the  church  for  public  sale,  is 
a  damnable  denial  of  the  privileges  of  the  clergy,  to  whom 
both  heaven  and  earth  belong,  under  the  disposal  of  their 
pontiff,  Christ's  pretended  vicar  here  below.  These  mon« 
strous  abuses,  some  very  few  of  that  church  have  at- 
tempted,  as  far  as  they  dared,  to  censure.— And  with  re* 
spect  to  Rome  itself^  a  Journey  thither  would  probably 
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^effect  more  to  prevent  a  perversionr  from  proteltntismit^ 
^pery,  than  a  thousand  yroxiy  arguments.  The  wickf- 
•^ness  and  vices  of  the  clergyj  in  that  city,  speak  aloud 
for  their  principles.  The  review  of  these  caused  Hilde- 
i>ert,  archbishop  of  Toursy.  so  long  ago  as  the  twelfth  cen- 
^ury,  to  characterize  that  famous  mart  of  souls  in  the 
following  words : 

Urbs  fxlixj  si  vel  domtnis  urbs  ilia  cwrer^t^ 
Vel  dominis  eiset  turpi  car ^re  fide ^ 

That  is, 
«  Happy  city,  if  it  had  no  masters  \  or  if  it  were  scan- 

*  dalous  for  those  masters  to  be  unfaithful.' ,  Luther 
used  to  say,  that  ^  for  1000  florins  he  would  not  but  have 

*  teen  at  Rome,*  where  hie  saw  so  thoroughly  into  that 
sink  of  sin  and  spiritual  abomination,  that  he  abhorred 
the  place  and  its  profession  all  his  life  afterwards.  He 
had  been  sent  thither,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  in  be- 
iialf  of  his  convent.     But  to  proceed  : 

About  the  time  when  Huss  wrote  the  above  discourses, 
Peter  of  Dresden  was  obliged  to  fly  from  Saxony,  and  seek 
a  refuge  at  Prague,  where  he  encouraged  Jacobelle  of  Mis- 
iiia,  a  priest  of  the  chapel  of  St  Michael,  to  preach  up 
the  establishment  of  the  communion  under  the  species  of 
wine.  This  opmion  was  embraced  by  doctor  Huss  and 
liis  followers,  who  began  to  preach,  that  the  use  of  the  cup 
was  necessary  to  the  laity,  and  that  the  sacrament  should 
te  administered  under  both  kinds.  Archbishop  Sbynko 
w^s  mcensed  at  these  proceedings,  and  applied  to  king 
Wenceslaas  for  assistance,  which  that  monarch  refused. 
The  prelate  then  had  recourse  to  Sigismund,  king  ol  Hun- 
gary, who  promised  to  come  into  Bohemia,  and  settle  the 
af?*airs  of  the  church  in  that  kingdom  :  But  Sbynko  died  in 
Hungary,  before  Sigismund  began  his  journey  into  Bohemia, 
Albicus  suc3ceeded  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Prague,  who 
permitted  the  Hussites  to  continue  their  sermons  ^  and  their 
doctrine  became  almost  general. 

Doctor  Huss  left  this  retirement,  and  returned  to  Prague, 
in  1412,  at  the  time  that  pope  John  XXIII.  published 
the  bulls  against  Laodislaus,  king  of  Naples,  whereby  he 
ordered  a  croisade  against  him,  and  granted  indulgencieS  to 
all  those  who  undertook  this  war.  These  bulls  were  con- 
futed by  doctor  Huss,  who  declaimed  against  ciroisades  and 
mdulgences.  The  populace  became  animated  by  his  ora- 
dons,  aiid  declared  that  pope  John  was  antichrist.  The 
magistrates  caused  some  of  tliem  to  be  apprehended,  and 

the 
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dse  rest  took  up  arms  to  set  them  at  liberty ;  but' they  were 
pacified  by  the  magistrates,  who  gave  them  solemn  assur- 
smces  that  no  injury  should  be  done  to  the  pnsoners  t 
towever,  they  were  privately  beheaded  in  the  judgment 
hall.     The  blood  which  ran  put  from  the  place  of  exe- 
cution discovered  the  massacre  of  these  men  to  the  com- 
ipon  people,  who  took  arms  again,  forcibly  carried  off  the 
l^odies  of  those  that  were  executed,  honourably  interred 
them  in  the  church  of  Bethkhem,  and  reverenced  them  as 
martyrs.     *  Huss  (says  Mr  Gilpin)  discovered,  on  this  oc- 
*  casion,  a  true  Christian  spirit.     The  late  riot  had  given 
«  him  great  concern ;  and  he  had  now  so  much  weight 
f  with  the  people,  as  to  restrain  them  from  attempting  any 
«  farther  violence — ^whereas,  at  the  sound  of  a  bell,  he 
f  could  have  been  surrounded  with  thousands,  who  might 
^  have  laughed  at  the  police  of  the  city/ 

The  magistrates  of  Prague  found  it  necessary  to  publish 
their  reasons  for  these  rigorous  proceedings  against  the 
Hussites.  They  assembled  many  doctors  of  divinity  in 
their  city,  who  drew  up  a  censure  of  forty-five  of  Wick- 
liffe's  propositions  ;  and  in  their  preface  to  it,  they  asserted 
the  authority  of  the  pope,  the  cardinals,  and  the  church 
of  Rome  5  after  which,  they  accused  the  Hussites  of  sedi- 
tion. Doctor  Huss  wrote  many  books,  and  other  dis- 
courses, against  the  tensure  of  these  doctors,  whom  h& 
called  Pr^torians.  He  maintained  some  of  the  articles 
which  they  condemned ;  particularly  those  concerning  the 
liberty  of  preaching,  the  power  of  secular  princes  over  the 
revenues  of  ecclesiastics,  the  voluntary  payment  of  tythes, 
and  the  forfeiture  that  spiritual  and  temporal  lords  make 
of  their  power,  when  they  Kve  in  mortal  sin. 

Doctor  Huss  wrote  a  long  treatise  about  the  church,  to 
confute  the  preface  of  that  censure,  in  which  he  main- 
tains, that  the  church  consists  of  those  only  who  are  pre- 
destinate i  that  the  head  and  foundation  of  it  is  Jesus 
Christ ;  that  the  pope  and  cardinals  are  only  members  of 
It,  and  the  other  bishops  are  successors  to  the  apostles  as 
well  as  they  ;  that  no  one  is  obliged  to  obey  them,  if  their 
commands  are  not  agreeable  to  the  law  of  God ;  and  that 
9n  excommunication,  which  is  groundless,  hath  no  effect. 
He  particularly  answered  the  writings  of  Stephen  Paletz, 
Stanislaus  Zuoima,  and  eight  other  doctors.  He  also  caused 
^  writing  to  be  fixed  upon  the  church  of  Bethlehem, 
charging  the  clergy  with  these  six  errors  : 

First,  Of  believing  that  the  priest,  by  saying  mass,  he- 
pmes  |he  creator  of  his  Creator.    Second^  Of  saymg  that 

w^ 


ve  ong^t  to  bdietpe  Hi  the  vifgm»  in  a  pdpe^  tai  in  iM 
saints.  Third,  That  the  priests  can  remit  the  ^ain  and 
guSt  of  sin.  Fourth^  That  eirery  one  must  obey  his  supe- 
lior^i  ^heth^r  their  comniands  be  just  or  unjust.  Fifth, 
That  every  excommtsnication^  just  or  unjust,  binds  the 
excommunicate.     The  sixth  relates  to  simony. 

H^  also  wrote  three  lai^e  volumes  against  the  dergy  | 
the  firdt  erititled,  <«  The  Anatomy  of  the  Members  of  An- 
«  tichrist,*'  The  second,  <«  Of  the  Kingdom  of  the 
«^  Pedpfei  arid  the  Life  .md  Manners  of  Antichrist.** 
The  third,  <*  Of  the  Abomination  of  Priests,  and  camat 
<«  Monks,  in  the  Ghurdi  of  Jesus  Christ."  Besides  these, 
he  wrote  several  other  tracts  on  I'radhions,  the  Unity  of 
tne  Gliurch,  Evangelical  Perfection,  the  Mystery  of  Ini- 
q^ityi  and  the  Discovery  of  Antichrist.  With  what  sur- 
prising spirit,  strength  of  argument,  and  powerful  judg- 
ment, he  wrote  on  these  subjects,  may  be  well  conceived 
by  the  amazing  influence  that  his  doctrines  obtained. 

WickKffe  had  advanced,  <  That  if  a  bishop  or  priest 
«  ^ould  give  holy  orders,  or  consecrate  the  sacrament  of 
*the  akarj  or  minister  baptism,  whiles  he  is  in  mortal 
*  syn ;  it  w6re  nothing  avaylable."  This  was  vindicated 
i)y  Doctor  Huss,  who  observes,  that  the  article  consists  of 
three  parts :  First,  That  a  civil  or  temporal  lord  is  no  lord, 
while  he  is  in  mortai  sin :  Secondly ,*^  That  a  prelate  is  no 
prelate,  while  he  is  in  mortal  sin  :  Thirdly,  That  a  bishop 
is  no  bishop,  while  he  is  iii  mortal  sin.  Both  these  divines ' 
taught  siibjection  and  obedience  to  princes  :  But  Wickliffe 
asserted,-  that  « If  temporal  lords  do  wrongs  and  extor- 
<  tions  to  the  people,  they  ben  traytors  to  God  and  his 
^  people,  and  tyrants  of  antichrist  /  And  Huss  corrdbo- 
Tated  this  opinion,  by  shewing  that  it  \<ras  held  by  St 
Austin. 

Though  John  Huss,  and  Jefom  of  Prague,  so  far  agreed 
with  Wickliffe,  that  they  opposed  the  tyranny  and  corrup- 
tions of  the  pope  and  his  clergy :  Yet  they  were  not  of 
the  satoe opinion  with  relatiofi  to  the  eucharist,  for  neither 
of  them  ever  opposed  the  real  presence,  and  trandubstan^ 
tiatioh,  as  Wickliffe  had  done. 

The  great  arid  noble  Sir  Johir  Oldcastle,  Lord  Cobham, 
had  sfjtoken  boMly  in  several  parliaments  agiatnst  the  cor- 
ruptions cff  the  Christian  faith  and  worship,  and  had  fre- 
quently represented  to  the  kings  Richard  II.  Henry  IV. 
and  Henry  V.  the  insufferable  abuses  committed  by  the 
clergy.  This  nobleman,  at  the  desire  of  doctor  Huss, 
cmrf  afl  the  works  o(^  Wickliffe  to  be  wrote  otit,  and  dis- 
persed 
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yened  ia  Bohemia,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  other  paits 
«f  Europe,  fiut  that  good  man,  who  had  wrote  sereral 
^iscpurses  concerning  a  reformation  of  discipline  and 
manners  in  the  churchy  was  abandoned  by  Henry  V.  and 
&U  a  sacrifice  to  the  fury  of  the  priests.  He  was  con- 
demned, in  14}! 3,  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  as  x 
heretic>  and  sent  to  the  tower  by  die  king,  who  had  an 
affection  for  him*  He  escaped  firom  his  confinement,  and 
avoided  the  execution  of  his  sentence  till  141S,  when  h^ 
was  taken,  and  burnt  hanging.  His  behaviour,  at  t)ir 
lime  of  his  death,,  was  great  and  intrepid.  He  exhorted 
the  people  to  follow  the  instructions,  which  God  had  give^ 
them  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  admonished  them  to  disclaim, 
those  false  teachers,  whose  lives  and  conversations  were  so^ 
contrary  to  Christ,  and  repugnant  to  his  religion.  Eng^* 
land  was  filled  with  scenes  of  persecution,  which  extended 
to  Germany  and  Bohemia,,  where  doctor  Huss,  and  Xeront 
of  Prague,  were  marked  out  to  share  the  fate  of  Sir  Jo&it 
Oldcastle. 

The  council  of  Constance  was  assembled  on  tlie  sixteenth 
of  November  i4fli,  to  determine  the  dispute  between  three 
persons  who  contended  for  the  papacy.  There  were,  as 
attendants  and  members  of  this  ^  council  (says  Mr  Fox,) 
*■  archbishops  and  bishops,  S46  \  abbots  and  doctors,  5Q4^ 

<  princes,  dukes,  earls,   knights,   and  squires,    16,000; 
*  common  women,  450 ;  barbers,  6dQ ;  musicians,  cooke, 

<  and  jesters,  3S€l'  Bartholomew  Cossa  took  the  name  o£ 
John  yXlII :  AngeU  de  Coraro  called  himself  Gi:egory  Xll» 
And  Pedra  de  Luna  ws^  stiled  Benedict  Xill.  ^u  it  wa§ 
John,  who  summoned  doctor  Huss  to  appear  at  Constance. 
The  emperor  Sigismund,  brother  and  successor  to  Wen- 
ceslaus,  encouraged  Huss  ta  obey  the  summons,  that  he 
might  clear  the  Bohemian  nation  from  the  imputation  of 
heresy  :  And,  as  an  inducement  to  his  compliance,  he  sent 
him  a  passport,  with  assurance  of  sa£e  conduct  whereby 
he  gave  him  permission  to  come  freely  to  the  council,  and 
return  from  it  again. 

Doctor  Huss  caused  some  placards  to  be  fixed  upon  the 
gates  of  the  churches  in  Prague,  whereia  he  declared^ 
that  he  went  to  the  council  to  answer  all  the  accusations 
that  were  made  against  hini;  and  that  he  was  ready  to 
appear  before  the  archbishop,  to  hear  his  adversaries,  and 
justify  his  innocence.  He  demanded  of  the  bishop  of 
Nazareth,  the  inquisitor,  whether  he  had  .any  thing  to  pro- 
pose against  him  $  from  whom  he  received  a  favourable 
testimony  :  But  when  he  presented  himself  at  the  court  of 

the 
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the  archbishop,  who  had  called  aa  assembly  agafnst  him, 
he  was  denied  admission.  When  he  departed  from  Prague 
to  repair  to  Constance,  he  ix^as  accompanied  by  Wences,lord 
of  Dunbar,  and  John,  lord  of  Chlum.  Huss  made  public 
decorations,  in  all  the  cities  through  which  he  passed,, 
that  he  was  going  to  vindicate  himself  at  Constance,  and 
invited  all  his  adversaries  to  be  present.  He  arrived  at 
Constance  on  the  third  of  November ;  and  soon  after  Ste- 
phen Paletz  came  there  as  his  adversary,  who  was  joined 
by.  Michael  of  Causis.  They  declared  themselves  his  zc*- 
cusers,  and  drew  up  a  memorial  against  him,  which  they 
presented  to  the  pope,  and  prelates  of  the  council. 

Doctor  Huss, .  twenty-six  days  after  his  arrival,  was  or- 
dered to  appear  before  the  pope  and  cardinals.     It  has 
been  observed,  that  his  appearing  there  was  by  the  em- 
peror's own  request :  But,  notwithstanding  the  safe  con« 
X  duct,  he  was  no  sooner  come  within  the  pope's  jurisdic- 
tion, than  he  was  arrested,  and  committed  prisoner  to  a 
chamber;  in  the  palace.     This  violation  of  common  law 
and  justice  was  taken  notice  of  by  a  gentleman,  who  urged 
the  imperial  safe  conduct :  But  the  pope  observed,  that  he 
never  granted  any  safe  conduct,  nor  was.  he  bound  by 
that  of  the  eipperor.     This  infamous  synod  acted  up  to 
jhe  spirit,  of  their   own  favourite   maxim,  That    no 
FAITH  IS  TO  BE  KEPT.  WITH  HERETICS.     The  emperot 
arrived,  at  Constance  on  the  twenty-third  of  December,  and 
pope  John  fled  from  thence ;  as  the  council  had  resolved^ 
that  he  and  his  two  rivals,  Gregory  and  Benedict,  should 
divest  themselves  of  all  authority,  that  their  competition 
xnight  be  fairly  decided,  schism  extirpated,  and  an  uni- 
versal Reformation  of  faith  and  manners  enacted,  with 
respect  both  to  the  head  and  members  of  the  church. 
The  fourth  session  was  held  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  March 
14-15,  in  which  tlie  powers  of  the  council,  independent 
of  the  pope,  were  re-acknowledged  and  ratified.     The 
eighth  session  was  held  May.  the  fifth,  when  the  doctrines 
of  Wickliffe  were  condemned  as  heretical  in  forty-five  arti- 
cles :  And  in  the  twelfth  session,  held-  the  twenty-ninth 
of  May»  pope  John  XXIII.  was  deposed. 

The  fathers  of  the  council  were  ranged  under  five  na-» 
tions ;  Italy,  France,  Germajiy,  England,  and  Spain.  All 
matters,  proposed  in  the  council,  were  to  be  determined  by 
the  plurality  of  voices  in  each  nation  :  But  the  cardinals, 
and  their  college,  had  their  votes:  And  it  was  agreed, 
^  tliat  after  the  Imsiness  had  passed  through  the  different 
committees,  the  full  state  of  the  whole  should  be  made  to 

*-  the 
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ihe  council)  and  th^t  their  decree  should  be  formed'  upon 
the  plurality  of  the  votes  ol  the  nations.  Robert  Halaniy 
bishop  of  Salisbury,  the  bishop  of  LitchHeld,  and  the  abboti 
of  St  Mary's,  in  York,  were  members  of  this  council  for 
the  English  nation. 

The  spirit  with  which  the  council  of  Constance  acted* 
against  the  popes ;  their  declaring  themselves  as  a  council^ 
and  all  epuncils  to  be  above  popes ;  the  rigour  witli  which 
diey  executed  their  decrees,  .and  the  awful  form  of  their 
proceedings,  axe  comn^endable.  But  to  what  did  it  allr 
tend  i  To  no  generous  principle  of  l«ve  to  God,  or  bene<» 
volence  to  man.  It  only  transited  the-  seat  of  wickedi 
power.  The  people  were  as  much  slaves,  to  ignorance  v 
they  were  as  much  tied  down  to  superstition ;  and  they 
had  as  little  the  exercise  pf  any  one  rational  -sentiment,  as> 
ever.  This  council  acted  the  part  of  inquisitors  :  They 
ordered  the  remains  of  doctor  WicklifFe  to  be  dug  up  and 
burnt,  <  with  this  charitable  caution,  if  they  might  be 

<  discerned  from  the  bodies  of  other  faithful  people.     His^ 

*  ashes  (says  Fuller)  were  cast  int^  the  Swift  v  that  brook 

<  conveyed  them  into  the  Avon  5  Avon  into  the  Severn  ;> 
^  Severn  into  the  narrow  seas ;  they  into  the  main  ocean* 
«  Thus  the  ashes  of  Wickliffe  are  th^  emblems^  of  his  doc- 

*  trine,  which  is  now  dispersed  all  oyer' the  world.' 

Doctor  Huss  was  allowed  to  be  a  man  of  consequence,, 
and  reputation,  in  Bohemia :  He  was  a  great  and  good 
man,  and  a  noble  martyr  to^  Christianity.  His  ac<-> 
cusers  presented  a  petition  tOr  tl^e  pope,  containing* 
the  heads  of  the  accusation  which  they  had  to  propose* 
against  him,  and  requested  that  commissioners  mighc  he 
named  to  draw  up  his  process.  .The  patj^iarch  of  Constan-* 
tinpple,  and  two  bishops,  were  the  persons  commissioned/ 
who  heard  many  witnesses  against  doctor  .Huss,  and  or-> 
dered  his  books  to  be  examined. .  While  this  process  was* 
dsawing  up,  pope  John  escaped  froqi'the  emperor  Sigis-^ 
mund,  wha delivered  Huss. into  the  hands  of  the  bishop «.o$ 
Constance,  by  whose  order  he.  was  confined  in  a  castle  be  J 
yond  the  Rhine,  near  to  Constsmce. 

The  council  appointed  tlie  cardinals  of  C;ambray,  and 
St  Mark ;  the  bishop,  of  Dol,  and  the  abbot  of  the  Cistern 
dans,  to  finish  the  process  against  doctor  Huss,  and  renew 
the  condemnations  against  the  doctrine  of  Wickliffe.  Soon 
after,  they  joined  to  these  commissioners  a  bishop  for  each 
nation,  and  granted  a  commission  to  cite  Jerom  of  Prague, 
the  companion  and  friend  of  doctor  Huss,  who  was  one  of 
the:  principal  preachers  of  this  new  doctrine.  The  nobi- 
lity 
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lily  of  Bohemia  and  Poland  presented  a  petitioti  to  the 
emperor  and  council)  wherein  they  desired  that  doctor 
Huss  might  be  set  at  liberty,  as  he  had  been  seized  and 
imprisoned  contrary  to  the  safe  conduct  of  his  imperial' 
majesty.  The  Bohemians  presented  a  writing  to  the  coun* 
cil,  wherein  they  maintained,  that  the  propositions,  which 
the  enemies  of  Huss  had  drawn  out  of  his  books,  were 
mutilated,  and  falsified^  on  purpose  to  put  him  to  death : 
They  prayed  the  council  to  set  him  at  liberty,  that  he 
might  be  heard  for  himself,  and  offered  to  giv«  boAd  for 
his  appearance.  The  patriarch  of  Antioch  answered,  in 
the  name  of  the  council,  ihat  they  could  not  set  Huss  at 
liberty ',  but  would  send  for  him,  and  give  him  a  favour-; 
able  hearing.  The  lords  of  Bohemia  then  addressed  the 
emperor,  who  had  sent  him  there  to  defend  that  kingdoms 
6rom  a  charge  of  heresy,  and  was  now  one  of  his  perse-» 
cutors. 

The  fourteenth  session  was  held  on  the  fifth  of  June,  when 
it  was  resolved,  that,  before  they  sent  for  doctor  Huss,  the 
articles  drawn  out  of  his  beok6  should  be  examined,  and 
condemi^ed,  even  without  hearing  his  vindication*  '  This 
was  so  strongly  opposed  by  the  nobles  of  Bohemia,  that 
the  emperor  told  the  council,  they  must  hear  Huss,  before 
they  condemned  him ;  upon  which  they  sent  for  hlm^ 
ordered  him  to  acknowledge  his  books,  and  read  the  first 
articles  of  his  accusation.  These  were  about  thirty  ♦, 
drawn  from  the  writings  of  WicklifTe,  and  some  of  them 
he  freely  admitted ;  such  as,  <  that  there  was  one,  only, 
universal  church,  which  is  a  collection  o{  all  the  elect. 
That  the  apostle  Paul  was  never  a  member  of  the  devil, 
which  he  proved  from  the  testimony  of  St  Augustin. 
That  a  predestinate  person  always  continues  a  member 
of  the  church  i  because  although  he  may  sometimes  faR 
from  that  grace  which  is  adventitious  to  him,  yet  never 
from  the  grace  o£  predestination.  That  no  member  oJF 
the  true  church  apostatizes  from  it,  because  the  gi^e 
of  God,  which  establishes  him,  never  fails.  That  St 
Peter  never  was,  nor  is,  the  head  of  the  catholic  cAureh, 
because  this  is  die  peculiar  prerogative  of  Christ.  That 
the  condemnation  of  the  forty-five  articles  of  Wicfclifffr 

*  was 

*  The  readier,  wIk)  it  defiroRs  more  particularly  to  examine  tli'e  aA§ 
and  proceedings  agaiiSd  this  good  man,  t<?|t)BthQr  tirtth  fomc  of  hU  )«t$am 
to  friends,  may  6nd  them  ait  l^rge  in  the  firfV  voinme  of  Foz*s  Acts  afuf 
Monuments,  And  for  a  more  minute  account,  he  may  pcrufc  an  excellent 
hiAory  of  Hufs,  Jerom,  Zifca,  -^c.  written  in  a  rery  mtfterly  manner  by 
tlie  Rev.  Mr  Gilpin. 
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<  M^$  irrational  and  ttnju€t.  That  there  was  no  colour  of 
«  reason,  diat  (here  should  be  a  spiritual  head  always  visibly 
'^  tofliversant  in  the  church,  and  governing  it.' 

Mr  Topbik/^  ift  his  very  able  performance,  entitled, 
Hiiforic  Piro^  of  the  Doctrinal  Calvinism  of  the  church  of 
England f  iscates  the  following  articles,  for  which,  ambrg 
Oth^s,  this  elcceltent  man  was  put  to  deadi.  <«  Thtre  is 
*«  hut  one  M^y  universal^  or  cathlic  churchy  which  is  the 
<«  universal  company  of  kiA.  the  predestinate.  I  do  con- 
<«  fess,"  said  Huss^  "  that  this  proposition  is  mine  j  and 
««  [it]  is  confirmed  by  St  Augustin  upon  St  JohnJ* 

«  St  Paul  was  MEYE&  an^  member  of  the  devil^  albeit  that 
«« ife  committed  and  did  certain  acts  like  unto  the  acts  of  the 
"  malignant  church*  [i.  e.  St  Paul  prior  to  his  conversion^ 
acted  like  a  reprobate^  though  he  was,  secretly,  dnd  in  rea- 
lity, one  o(  God's  elect,^  "  ^nd  likewise  St  Peter,  who  fell 
««  into  an  horrible  sin  of  perjury  ^  and  denial  of  ^s  Master;  it 
«^  was  by  the  permission  ofGedj  that  he  might  the' more  firm^ 
•'  fy  end  steadfastly  rise  again  and  be  confirmed,^*  To  this 
charge,  Huss  replied,  «  I  answer,  according  to  St  Austin^ 
«  that  it  is  expedient  that  the  elect  and  predestinate  should 
*«  sin  and  offend  *.*' 

««  No  part  or  member  of  the  church  doth  depart^  or  fail 
«•  away^  at  any  time^  from  the  body  :   Forsomuck  as  the  cha^, 
«*  f%  ^  PHEDEBTlNATiON,   which  is  the  bond  and  chain  of 
«<  the  same^  doth  never  falL**     Huss  answers  5  "  This  pro^ 
«  position  is  thus  placed  in  my  book :  As  the  reprobate  of 
•<  the  church  procedi  cut  of  the  same^  and  yet  are  not  as  parts, 
««  or  members  of  the  same  :  forsomuch  as  no  part  or  member  of 
•^  the  same  doth  viHAJLLrfall  away  :  Because  that  the  charity 
*<  of  PREDESTINATION,   which  is  the  bond  and  chain  of  the 
«<  same^  doth  never  fall  away.     This  iS  proved  by  1  Cor: 
<<  xiii.  and  Rom.  viii.  All  things  turn  to  goody  to  them  that 
«<  love  God :  Also,   /  am  certain  that  neither  d^ath  nor  life 
<<  can  separate  us  from  the  charity  and  love  of  God,  As  it  i^ 
<«  more  at  large  in  the  bodk." 

Another  article  objected  against  hini,  was,  his  being 
of  opinion  that  *^  The  ^REDSbTiNATE,  although  he  be  not 
<«  iff  the  state  of  grace  accprding  to  the  present  justice^  yet  is 
<«  ALWAYS  a  member  of  the  universal  church.**  He  an- 
swers :  «  Thus  it  is  in  the  book  about  the  beginning  of 

*  Let  not  the  reader  imagine  (fayt  Mr  Tt^laJ^)  that  I  afprwe  of  the 
unguarded  manner,  in  which  ^\v  Huss  here  czpr^ites  himfelf.  I  only  give 
M&  anfwer,  faithfully,  a»^  I  find  it.  His  m«:aniri^  1  doubt  not,  was  this ; 
7*hat,  by  the  incctmprehenlihle  atchymy  of  God's  infinite  wisdom,  even 
jnorai  evil  itself  (hall  be  finally  over* ruled  to  good." 

♦  D  "  the 
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^  the  fifth  chapter,  where  it  is  declared,  that  7%rr»  te 
«  divers  manners  or  sorts  of  being  in  the  church :  For  then 
«<  are  some  in  the  church,  according  to  the  mis-shapea 
<^  faith  \  and  other  some  according  to  PREDiSTiKAXiQif : 
<<  As  Christians  predestinate,  now  in  sin,  shall  retvrn 
*^  AGAIN  unto  graced  The  good  man  added  :  "  Predes- 
<<  tination  doth  make  a  man  a  member  of  the  universal 
<*  churchy  the  which  [i.  e*  Predestination^  is  z preparation 
**  of  GRACE  for  the  present^  and  of  GLORT  to  come  ;  And 
«<  not  any  degree  of"  [outward}  "  dignity,  neither  elec- 
*^  tion  of  man"  [or,  one  man's  designation  of  another  to 
some  office  or  station],  <<  neither  any  sensible  sign,"  [i.  e. 
Predestination  does  not  barely  extend  to  the  outward  sigB&, 
Or  means  of  grace :  But  includes  something  more  and 
higher :]  For  the  traitor  Judas  Iscariot,  notwithstand- 
«<  ing  Chrises  election"  [or  appointment  of  him  to  the 
apostleship  ;]  "  and  the  temporal  graces  which  were  given 
«  him  for-  his  office  of  apostleship,  and  that  he  was  reputed 
*^  and  counted  of  men  a  true  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ ;  yet 
«  was  he  no  true  disciple,  but  a  Woif  covered  in  a  sheep's; 
«  skin,  as  St  Augustin  saith»" 

<«  A  REPROBATE  man  is  never  a  member  of  the  holy  chunckv 
i< — r  answer.  It  is  in  my  book,  with  sumcient  long  pro- 
<«  bation  out  of  the  xxvith  Psalmy  and  out  of  the  vth 
««  chapter  to  the  Ephesians :  And  also  by  St  Bernard*! 
"  saying.  The  church  of  Jesus  Christ  is  more  plainly  and 
<«  evidently  His  BODY,  than  the  body  which  he  delivered  fotf 
<<  us  to-death,  I  have  also  written,  in  the  fifth  chapter  of: 
*«  my  book,  that  the  holy  church^^  [i.  e.  the  outward^  visiblt 
church  of  professing  Christians,  here  on  earth] «  is  th^ 
«  barn  of  the  Lord^  in  which  are  both  good  and  evilf  pr4'^ 
*«  destinate  and  reprobate :  The  good  being  as  the  good  corn^ 
«  or  grain  g  and  the  evily  as  the  chaffs  And  thereunto  id 
««  added  the  exposition  of  St  Austin^* 

"  Judas  was  never  a  true  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ — I 
^<  answer,  and  I  do  confess  the  same. — They  came  out^rom 
<*  amongst  uSy  but  they  were  none  of  us.^^He  knewtfrom  the 
<<  beginnings  who  they  were  that  believed  not^  and  should  betray 
"  him.  And  therefor Cy  I  say  unto  you^^that  none  COMETH 
*'  unto  me  f  except  it  be  given  him  of  my  Father" 

Such  were  some  of  the  allegations  brought  against  this 
holy  man  by  the  council  of  Constance ;  and  such  were  his 
answers,  when  he  stood  on  his  public  trials  as  a  lilly 
among  thorns,  or  a  sheep  in  the  midst  of  wolves.  How 
easy  is  it  for  a  man  to  write  in  defence  of  those  inestimable 
truths,,  which  (through  the  goodness  of  divine  providence). 

have 
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li'sKte  now^  ih  our  happy  lahd,  the  Sanction  of  national  esta« 
bUshment !  But  with  what  invincible  strength  of  grace 
was  this  adamantine  saint  endued,  who  bore  his  explicit, 
iinshaken  testimony  to  the  faith,  in  the  presence  and  hear- 
ing of  its  worst  foes,  anhed  with  all  the  terrific  powers  of 
this  world  ! 

These  are  doctrines  which,  even  in  the  purest  ages  of 
the  church,  have  received  countenance,  and  Huss  boldly 
acknowledged  them.  But  one  circumstance  bore  morp 
hard  against  him,  which  was,  wishing  his  soul  to  be  with  the 
happy  spirit  of  Wickliffe,  JDoctor  Huss  had  too, generous, 
too  open  a  nature,  to  deny  what  he  thought  \  nor  did  he 
imagine  that  life  was  worthy  prevarication.  He  freely 
confessed,  he  was  so  charmed  with  Wickliffe s  books,  that 
he  wished  his  spirit  might  enjoy  the  same  fate  with  hisi 
hereafter.  A  great  many  other  false  and  frivolous  objec- 
tions were  raised  against  him,  which  he  refuted  with  a 
tnanly  eloquence,  and  recommending  himself,  and  his 
cause  to  God,  he  was  carried  off! 

He  Was  no  sooner  gone,  than  the  emperor,  whose  sub- 
ject he  was,  and  who  shewed  a  peculiar  zeal  in  his  fate, 
rose,  and  told  the  assembly,  «  That,  in  his  opinion,  every 
'  tenet  he  had  then  held,  deserved  death.     That  if  he  did 

<  not  abjure,  he  ought  to  be  burtit :  And  that  all  his  fol- 
*  lowers,  especially  Jerom  of  Fraguet  should  be  exem- 

<  plarily  punished.'  But  we  are  told,  that  the  emperor 
and  the  cardinal  of  Chamhrey  exhorted  doctor  Huss  to 
submit  to  the  decision  of  the  council.  The  next  day,  he 
was  brought  again  before  the  assembly,  where  eighty-nine 
articles  were  read  to  him,  which  were  ssdd  to  be  drawn^ 
out  of  his  books,  and  he  was  advised  to  abjure  them  all  t 
But  he  replied,  that  there  were  many  of  those  propo-^ 
sitions  which  he  had  never  maintained,  ahd  he  was  ready 
to  explain  his  opinion  regarding  the  others*  After  many 
disputes,  he  was  sent  back  to  prison ;  and  a  resolution  was 
then  taken  tA  bum  him  a$  a  heretic,  if  he  would  not  re-  ' 
tract.  "^^ 

The  >6ai]A!ror,  on  the  tenth  of  Jum^  sent  four  bishops, 
and  two  lords,  to  the  prison,  to  prevail  on  Huss  to  make  a 
recantation.  But  that  pbus  divine,  with  truly  Ghristian 
simplicity,  called  the  great  God  to  ^^atness,  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  that  he  was  not  conscious  of  having  preached,  or 
iKrritten  any  thing  against  the  truth  of  God,  or  the  faith 
of  his  orthodox  church.  The  deputies  then  represented 
the  great  wisdom  and  authority  of  the  council.  <<  Let 
*<  them,  said  Hussj  send  the  meanest  person  that  can  con- 

2  <*  vince 
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.  <<  vmc«  me^  by  arguments,  from  the  word  of  Godf  and  I 
<<  ,will  submit  my  judgment  to  hkn."^  This  Christsan  and 
pious  answer  had  noefiect;  because  he , would  not  take 
the  authority  aiKl  learning  of  the  council  upon  trust,  with-- 
out  the  least  shadow  of  an  argument  offered  j  and  the  de^ 
puties  parted  in  high  admiration  of  his  obstinacy  ! 

While  this  good  confessor  was  in  bonds,  he  wrote  let- 
ters to  incite  his  countrymen  to  persevere  in  the  doctriaes 
he  had  taught  j  and  expressed  his  own  6rm  resolBtsosi  of 
never  departing  from  them  while  he  had  life. 

Doctor  Huss,  on  the  seventh  of  Ju/i/j  was  conducted  to 
the  place  where  the  fifteenth  session  of  the  council  was 
held.  He  was  required  to  abjure,  which  he  refused  :  And 
the  bishop  of  Londi,  in  a  bloody,  persecuting  sermon> 
about  the  destructioni  of  heretics,  pronounced  the  prologue 
of  his  fate,  by  exhorting  the  emperor,  who  seemed  ready 
enough  of  himself,  to  exterminate  the  growing  heresy, 
t/u2t  (a^  he  was  pleased  to  pervert  the  scripture)  the  boA^ 
of  sin  might  be  destroyed.     He  told  Sigiimuftd,  *  that  he 

<  ought  to  destroy  all  errors  and  heresies,  and  especially 

*  the  obstinate  heretic  Huss  before  him,  since  by  his 
^  wickedness  and  mischief,^  many  places  of  the  world  were 

<  infected  with  most  pestilent  and  heretical  poison,  and, 

<  by  his  means  and  occasion,  almost  utterly  subvert^  and 
.<  destroyed.     And.  that  then  the  emperor's  praises  would 

*  be  celebrated  for  evermore,  for  having  overthrown  such, 
^  and  so  great  enemies  of  the  faith.'  A  most  honourable 
testimony  for  Dr  Huts  from  the  traducing  mouth  of  a 
virulent  adversary  !  In  fine,  the  proctor  of  the  council 
demanded  that  the  process  against  Huss  should  be  finished; 
the  qondemned  articles  of  Wickliffe  were  read,  and  the 
thirty  articles  alledged  against  Huss^  who  explained  some, 
and  defended  others.  Many  other  articles  of  accusation 
were  also  read,  which  were  proved  by  witnesses  against  him. 
His  fate  was  determined,  his  vindication  disregarded,  and 
judgment  was  pronounced.  His  book3  were  thereby  con- 
demned, and  he  was  declared  a  manifest  heretic,  convicted 
of  having  taught  many  heresies  and  pernicious  errors  ;  of 
having  despised  the  keys  of  the  church,  and  ecclesiastical 
censures ;  of  having  seduced  and  given  scandal  to  the 
faithful  by  his  obstinacy  ;  and  of  having  rashly  appealed 
to  the  tribunal  of  Christ :  The  council,  therefore,*^  censur- 
ed him  for  being  obstinate  and  incorrigible ;  and  ordained, 

*  That  he  should  be  degraded  from  the  priesthood,  hia 

<  books  publicly  burnt,  and  himself  delivered  to  the  secular 
^  power.' 

Doctor 
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Doctor  Huss  heard  this  sentence  without  the  least  emo<- 
tion.  He  kneeled  down,  with  his  eves  lifted  towards 
heaveni  and  said,  widi  sdl  the  spirit  or  primitive  martyr- 
xiom,  <<  May  thy  infinite  mercy,  O  my  God,  pardon  tnis 
«  injustice  of  my  enemies.  Thou  knowest  the  injustice 
«<  of  their  accusations  :  How  defoimed  with  crimes  I  have 
«  been  represente<t  \  how  I  have  been  oppressed  by  worth- 
«  less  witnesses,  and  an  unjust  condemnation :  Yet,  O 
«  my  God,  let  that  mercy  of  thine,  which  no  tongue  caa 
«  express,  prevail  with  thee  not  to  avenge  my  wrongs." 
These  excellent  sentences  were  so  many  expressions  of 
treason  against  the  trade  of  priestcraft,  and  considered  as 
fiuch  by  the  narrow-minded  assistants.  The  bishops  ap- 
pointed by  the  council  stript  him  of  his  priestly  garments, 
degraded  him  from  his  priestly  function  and  university 
degrees,  and  put  a  mitre  of  paper  on  his  head  on  whica 
devils  were  painted,  with  this  inscription,  in  great  letters^ 
<  A  KiNG-LBADBR  OF  HfiR£Ti<:5.'  Our  heroic  martyr 
received  this  mock-mitre,  smiling,  and  said,  <^  It  was  less 
•«  painful  than  a  crown  of  thorns."  A  serenity,  a  joy, 
a  composure,  appeared  in  his  looks,  which  indicated  that 
his  soul  had  cut  off  m»iy  stages  of  tedious  journey  in  her 
way  to  the  point  of  eternal  joy  and  everlasting  peace. 

The  bishops  delivered  Huss  to  tSie  emperor,  who  put 
him  into  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria.  His  books 
were  burnt  at  the  gate  of  the  church,  and  he  >yas  led  to 
the  subiirbs  to  be  burnt  alive.  Prior  to  his  execution, 
Mr  Huss  made  his  solemn  appeal  to  God,  from  the  judg- 
ment of  the  pope  and  council.  In  this  appeal  (the  whole 
of  which  would  well  repay  the  reader'^  perusal,  he  agaix^ 
repeats  his  assured  faith  in  the  doctrine  oiF  election  i  where 
he  celebrates  the  willingness  with  which  Christ  vouch- 
safed, <<  Bt^  the  most  bitter  and  ignominious  death^  to  REDEEM 

<<   the    CHILDREN    OF    GoD,     CHOSEN    BEFORB    THE 

^<  FOUNDATION  OF  THE  WORLD,  from  everlasting  dam- 
<«  nation!*  When  he  came  to  the  place  of  execution,  he 
fell  on  his  Inees,  sang  portions  of  psalms,  looked  sted- 
fastly  towards  heaven,  and  repeated  these  words :  <<  Into 
«  thy  hands,  O  Lord,  do  I  commit  my  spirit ;  thou  hast 
<<  redeemed  me,  O  most  good  and  faithful  God.  Lord 
<<  Jesus  Christy  assist  and  help  me,  that  with  a  firm  and 
<<  patient  mind,  by  thy  most  powerful  grace,  I  may  un- 
<<  dergo  this  most  cruel  and  ignominious  death,  to  which 
<<  I  am  condemned  for  preaching  the  truth  of  thy  most 
•«  holy  gospel.*'  When  the  chain  was  ^put  about  him  at 
the  stake,  he  saidj  with  a  smiling  countenance,  <<  My 

3  «  Lord 
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"  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  bound  with  a  harder  chain  than 
•<  this  for  my  sake ;  and  why  should  I  be  ashamed  of  this 
^<  old  rusty  one  ?"  When  the  faggots  were  piled  up  to 
his  very  neck,  the  duke  of  Bavaria  was  officious  enough 
to  desire  him  to  abjure.  «  No,  says  //»//,  I  never  preacted 
^«  any  doctrine  of  an  evil  tendency ;  and  what  I  taught 
5*  with  my  lips,  I  now  seal  with  my  blood."  He  said  to 
the  executioner,  *<  Are  you  going  to  burn  a  goose  ?  In 
^  one  century,  you  will  have  a  swan  you  can  neither 
**  roast  rior  boil."  If  he  was  prophetic,  he  must  have 
meant  Luther^  who  had  a  swan  for  his  arms.  The  flames 
were  then  supplied  to  the  faggots,  when  the  martyr  sang 
a  hymn  with  so  loud  and  cheerJFul  a  voice,  that  he  was 
heard  through  all  the  cracklings  of  the  combustibles,  and 
the  noise  of  the  multitude  At  last  his  voice  was  cut 
short,  after  he  had  uttered,  **  Jtsus  Christy  thou  Son  of 
«  the  living  GOD,  have  mercy  upon  me  j"  and  he  was 
consumed  in  a  most  miserable  manner.  The  duke  of 
Bavaria  ordered  the  executioner  to  throw  all  the  martyr's 
clothes  into  the  flames :  After  which  his  ashes  were  care- 
fully collected,  and  cast  into  the  Rhine. 

While  doctor  Huss  was  in  prison,  he  wrote  some  trea- 
tises about  the  commands  of  God,  of  the  Lord's  prayer, 
of  mortal  sin,  of  marriage,  of  the  knowledge  and  love  of 
God,  of  the  three  enemies  of  man,  and  the  seven  mortal 
sins,  of  repentance,  and  of  the  sacrament  of  tjie  body  and 
blood  of  Christ.  He  also  drew  up  a  little  piece  about  the 
communion  in  both  kinds.  He  wrote  an  answer  to  the 
propositions  drawn  but  of  his  books,  which  had  been 
conimiinicated  to  him  :  And  he  prepared  three  discourses; 
one  ^bout  the  sufficiency  of  the  law  of  Jesus  Christ  ;  ano- 
ther to  explain  his  faith  about  the  last  articles  of  the  creed ; 
and  the  third  about  peace.  All  these  treatises  were  printed 
in  one  volume  at  Nuremhurg  in  1558:  As  also  a  second 
volume,  containing  a  harmony  of  the  four  evangelists,  with 
moral  notes ;  many  sermons  ;  a  commentary  upon  the  first 
seven  chaptefrs  of  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  ;  com- 
mentaries upon  the  seven  canonical  epistles,  the  cixth 
psalm,  and  those  following  to  the  cxixth  :  and  several 
other  pieces,  which,  if  they  were  not  altogether  correct, 
must  be  imputed  to  the  reigning  darkness  of  the  times, 
and  to  his  incessant  conflicts  with  the  sons  of  Rome. 

This  great  martyr,  as  well  as  his  friend  Jerom^  may  be 
considered,  in  some  measure,  as  dying  for  the  principles 
of  Wickltffe^  or  rather  the  principles  of  the  gospel,  trans- 
mitted to  them  from  England,  To  preserve  the  memory  of 

this 
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^iKis  excellent  man>the  seventh  of  July  wa^,  for  many  years, 
held  sacred  among  the  Bohemians,  In  some  places  large 
fires  were  lighted  in  the  evening  of  that  day  upon  the  moun- 
tains, to  preserve  the  memory  of  his  sufferings  5  round 
which  the  country-people  would  assemble,  and  sing  hymns. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  composed  spirit  of  this  excellent 
martyr,  in  the  midst  of  this  virulent  persecution,  we  will 
.snbjoin  one  of  his  letters,  which  he  wrote  from  the  prison, 
to  his  friends  in  Bohemia. 

*«  My  dear  friends,  let  me  take  this  last  opportunity  of 
<<  exhorting  you  to  trust  in  nothing  here ;  but  to  give 
«<  yourselves  up  entirely  to  the  service  of  GOD.  Well 
^<  am  I  authorized  to  warn  you  not  to  trust  in  princes, 
**  nor  in  any  child  of  man,  for  there  is  no  help  in  them. 
«<  GOD  only  remaineth  stedfast.  What  he  promiseth, 
«  he  will  undoubtedly  perform.  As  to  myself,  on  his 
€€  gracious  promise  I  rest.  Having  endeavoured  to  be  his 
•«  faithful  servant,  I  fear  not  being  deserted  by  him. 
«<  Where  1  am^  says  the  gracious  Promiser,  there  shall  my 
**  servants  be, — May  the  GOD  of  heaven  preserve  you  ! 
^«  —This  is  probably  the  last  letter  I  shall  be  enabled  to 
<<  write.  I  have  reason  to  1)elieve,  I  shall  be  called  upon 
<^  to-morrow  to  answer  with  my  liie.^^  Sigismund  hath,  in 
<*  aH  things,  acted  deceitfully.  I  pray,  GOD  forgive  him  ! 
<*  You  have  heard  in  what  severe  language  he  hath  spoken 
«  of  me." 

There  are  several  other  letters  in  Fox's  acts  and  monu- 
ments, in  old  English ;  to  which  we  must  refer  our  readers* 
They  all  breathe  the  same  spirit  of  piety,  firmness,  and  in- 
yrzTd  consolation. 


JEROM    OF   PRAGUE. 

THE  LAY-REFORMER. 


GREAT  were  the  commotions,  which  prevailed  in 
the  world,  about  the  time  of  the  promulgation  of 
the  gospel  in  .Germany.  The  truth  had  every  kind  of 
prejudice  to  encounter ;  nor  did  the  kingdom  of  darkness 
yield  to  its  power  without  violent  struggles  and  disorder. 
And  all  Protestants,  who  are  Protestants  indeed,  and  who 

4f  know 
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know  the  ^ac<*  of  GOD  and  his  gos^l»  have  reason  tor 
bless  that  Wopderfuji  providence,  by  which  many  of  the 
European  nations  were  delivered  from  the  grossest  darkness, 
and  ignorance,  and  by  which  indeed  even  popish  nations 
have  been  led  to  the  revival  of  knowledge,  and  to  disdain 
in  part  the  blind  submission,  they  gnce  universally  shewed 
to  the  corrupted  see  of  Rome, 

Jerom  of  Prague  was  the  companion  and  co-martyr  of 
doctor  HtisSf  to  whom  he  was  inferior  in  ei^erience,  age, 
and  authority  ;  bi)t  he  was  esteemed,  his  superior  in  all 
polite  and  liberal  endowments.  He  was  born  at  Prague,, 
and  educated  ip  that  university,  where  he  was  admitted: 
n\aster  of  arts ;  and  promoted  the  doctrine  of  WicUiffe  in 
conjunction  with  Huss,  He  travelled  into  most  of  the . 
states  of  Europe^  and  was  every  where  esteemed  for  his. 
happy  elocution,  which  gave  him  great  advantages  in  the 
schools,  where  be  promoted  what  if/zj-j  had  advatnced. 
The  universities  of  Parisy  Cologne^  and  Heidelberg^  con- 
ferred the  degree  of  master  of  arts  uppn  him.  He  is  said 
also  to  have  had  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  confe.?:red. 
upon  him  at  Oxford ,-  but  it  is  certain,,  that  he  commenced 
doctor  in  divinity,  in  the  year  J  396.  Hebegan^to  publish 
the  same  doctrine  with  doctor  Huss  in  H08,  and  it  is 
averred,  that  he  had  a  greater  share  of  learning  and  sub- 
tilty  than  his  excellent  friend.  However  that  ms^y  be^ 
the  council  of  Constance  kept  a  yery  watchful  eye  upon 
him,  and  esteemed  him  tp  be  a  Very  dangerous  person  to 
the  interests  of  Rome.  While  he  was  in  England,  and 
most  probably  when  at.  Oxford^  he  copied  out  the  books 
of  Wickl'iffe^  and  returned  with  them  to  Prague*,  By  that 
great  man's  evangelical  writings,  it  pleased  GOD  to 
work  iipon  him,  and  upon  his  friend  doctor  Huss^  to  the 
acknowledgment  of  his  truth.  England^  therefore  (as 
we  observed  in  the  life  of  iVickltffe)  may  claim  the  honour 
of  beginning  the  Reformation ;  and  may  it  be  the  last 
country  upon  earth  to  lose  it!  At  present,  it  must  be 
owned,  such  is  the  national  corruption  of  manners,  the 
prevailing  luxury  of  the  times,  and  the  practical  atheism 
and  irreligion  of  many  among  us,  that  it  will  be  through 
GOD's  mercy,  if  we  are  not  consumed  by  his  judgments, 
and  given  up  for  a  prey  to  our  enemies. 

Jerom  was  cited  before  the  council  of  Constance,  on  the 
seventeenth  of  jipril  i415,  when  his  friend  doctor  Huss 
Was  confined  in  a  castle  near  that  city.  He  arrived  at  Cow-  - 
stance  in  the  same  month,  when  he  was  informed  how  his 
friend  had  been  treated,  and  that  he  also  would  be  seized  : 
•     Upon 
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Upon,  wbidi}  Jerom  retired  to  Ittrlingen^  an  imperial  city,^ 
from  whence  he  wrote  to  the  emperor  and  council  to  de- 
sire a  safe  conduct ;  and  one  was  presented  to  him,  which 
gave  him  permission  to  come,  but  not  to  return.:  He  th^n 
caused  a  protestation  to  be  fixed  up,  wherein  he  declared^ 
that  he  would  appear  before  the  council  to"  justify  himseU» 
if  a  proper  safe  conduct  was  granted  :  And  he  demanded 
of  the  Bohemian  lords  an  act  of  his  declaration.  After 
thiS)  he  began  his  journey  to  return  into  Bohemia :  But 
he  was  stopt  at  Hirsehauy  by  the  officers  of  John^  the  son 
of  prince  Clement ^  count  Palatine^  who  had  tlie  government 
of  Sultzbach  :  A^d  L/wis^  another  son  of  the  same  prince, 
carried  J^r^iTi  of  Constance y  where  he  was  to  answer  the  same 
accusation  as  had  been  exhibited  against  doctor  Huss^  wha 
was  martyred  on  the  seventh  of  Juli^. 

Jerom  had  many  friends  at  the  council,  who  bore  him 
great  affection,  and  tried  all  they  could  to  bring  him  to  a 
recantation ;  as  they  were  convinced  he  had  no  prospect 
of  escaping  if  he  took  his  trial,  because  the  emperor  ^ad 
declared  dbat  he  should  be  exemplarily  punished.  His 
friends  prevailed,  and  he  was  brought  before  the  councils 
in  the  nineteenth  session,  held  the  twenty-third  of  Sep^ 
t ember ^  when  he  read  a  public  abjuration  of  his  doctrines, 
thinking  thereby  to  elude  his  prosecution. 

In  this  retractation,  he  is  said  to  have  anathematized 
the  doctrines  of  Wickliffe  and  Huss ;  to  have  protested, 
that  he  wis  of  the  same  sentiments  with  the  Romish  church ; 
and  to  have  professed,  that  he  would  follow  its  doctrine, 
particularly  about  the  keys,  the  sacraments,  the  orders, 
the  offices,  and  the  censures  of  the  apostolic  see  \  as  also 
concerning  indulgences,  the  relics  of  saints,  ecclesiastical 
liberty,  and  the  cereiponies.  It  is  farther  said,  that  he 
thereby  approved  the  condemnation  of  the  articles  which 
the  council  prescribed  \  acknowledged  they  were  faithfully 
extracted  from  the  works  of  Hussy  and  tliat  he  was  justly 
condemned.  But  he  was  carried  back  to  prison,  notwith- 
standing this  recantation,  and  was  accused  of  insincerity. 
New  articles  of  accusation  were  brought  against  him,  and 
it  was  alledged,  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  set  him  at 
liberty.  He  immediately  repented  of  his  abjuration,  and 
of  condemning  Huss,  He  desired  audience  of  the  coun- 
cil>  and  was  twice  heard  in  the  general  congregations  held 
in  May^i  14?  16,  when  one  hundred  and  seven  heads  of  accu- 
sation were  proposed  against  him,  which  he  endeavoured 
to  answer,  and  made  an  oration,  wherein  he  declared  that 
he  repented  of  his  recantation,  and  of  having  approved 

the 
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the  condemnation  of  Wichlij^e  and  Huss,  Dupin  also  says, 
that  the  fathers  of  the  council  were  fully  satisfied  of  his? 
relapse,  and  sent  for  him  to  the  twenty-first  session,  held 
the  thirtieth  of  May,  The  bishop  of  Londiy  who  preached 
the  sermon  previous  to  the  condemnation  of  Huss^  now 
preached  another  to  usher  in  the  fate  of  Jerotn,  When 
the  sermon  was  ended,  the  martyr,  unjustly  stigmatized 
a  heretic,  declared  he  still  persisted  in  his  last  retractation^ 
and  told  them,  that  they  would  condemn  him  wickedly 
and  unjustly.  But  (says  he)  after  my  death,  I  will  leave 
a  sting  in  your  conscience  and  a  nail  in  your  hearts^ 

ET  ^ITO  VOS  OMNES,  UT  RESPONDEATIS  MIHI  CORAM 
ALTfSSIMO    ET    JtJSTlSSlMO    JUDICE,    POST    CENTUM   AN- 

NOS  :  That  is,  "  I  cite  you  all  to  answer  to  me  before  the 
<^  most  High  and  the  rnost  }ust  Judge,  within  a  hundred 
<«  years."  He  was  then  condemned  as  a  heretic  relapsedji 
delivered  over  to  the  secular  power,  and  led  away  to  death,. 
mrhich  he  endured  with  great  constancy. 

Soch  is  the  account  given  by  the  popish  writers :  But 
the  Florentine  secretary,  Poggius^  who  was  a  spectator  of 
all  he  relates,  and  gave  a  full  account  of  the  matter  to 
Aretin  the  pope's  secretary,  is  more  circumstantial  and 
impartial  in  his  relation  of  this  afFair.  He  tells  us,  (a& 
we  shall  see  below)  that  as  Jerom  was  returning  to  Bohe-" 
tniaj  he  was  brought  back  to  Constance  by  the  Duke  of 
Savaria ;  and,  the  next  day,  carried  as  a  prisoner  before 
the  council,  where  it  soon  appeared,  that  his  abjuration 
had  S'lipt  from  him  in  an  unguarded  hour  through  the 
weakness  of  the  flesh.  Poggiusy  who  was  one  of  the  best 
judges  of  the  age,  asserts,  that  Jerpm  spoke  with  such  a 
quickness  of  sentiment,  such  a  dignity  of  expression,  and 
such  strength  of  argument,  that  he  seemed  to  equal  the 
noblest  of  the  ancient  compositions^  When  some  mem- 
bers of  the  council  called^  out  to  him  to  put  in  his  an- 
swers, be  told  the  assembly,  that  the  objections  against 
Inm  were  the  effects  of  prepossession  and  prejudice :  That^^ 
therefore,  to  justice,  they  should  permit  him  to  lay  open 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  doctrine^  life,  and  conversation, 
whereby  he  could  indubitably  weaken  and  invalidate  all 
the  prepossessions,  which  ignorant  zeal  aixi  open  malice 
had  reJndered  too  strong  against  him  in  his  unhappy  con- 
lUtion,  He  was  told,  he  could  not  expect  such  indul- 
gence. This  exhausted  his  patience,  and  he  exclaimed 
to  the  whole  assembly  in  these  terms.  "  What  barbarity 
<«  is  this !  For  three  hundred  and  forty  days  have  I  beea 
**  through  all  the  variety  of  prisons.  There  is  not  a 
^  ♦'  misery 
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<«  mbety,  there  is-not  a  want,  that  I  have  not  experienced. 
<*  To  my  enemies  you  have  allowed  the  fullest  scope  of 
^*  accusation  :  To  me  you  deny  the  least  opportunity  of 
*'  defence.  Not  an  hour  will  you  indulge  me  in  pre- 
««  paring  my  trial.  You  have  swallowed  the  blackest 
^<  calumnies  against  me.  You  havp  represented  me  as  a 
**  heretic,  without  knowing  what  is  my  doctrine  j  as  an 
*«  enemy  to  the  faith,  before  you  knew  what  faith  I  pro- 
^'  fess^  5  and  as  a  persecutor  of  priests,  before  you  could 
<«  have  any  opportunity  of  understanding  my  sentiments 
on  that  head.  You  are  a  general  council :  In  you 
center  all  that  this  world  can  communicate  of  gravity, 
wisdom,  and  sanctity  :  but  still  you  arc  men,  and  men 
*^  are  seducible  by  appearances.  The  higher  your  cha- 
*<  racter  is  for  wisdom,  the  greater  ought  your  care  to  be 
**  riot  to  deviate  into  folly.  The  cause  1  now  plead  is 
•'  not  ray  own  cause  :  It  is  the  cause  of  men  5  it  is  the 
**  cause  of  Christians  ;  it  is  the  cause  which  is  to  affect 
•*  the  rights  of  posterity,  however  the  experiment  is  to 
"  be  made  in  my  person."  The  bigotted  part  of  the 
assembly  considered  this  speech  as  poison  to  the  ears  of 
the  auditors  :  But  many  of  the  members  were  men  of  taste 
and  learning,  who  were  favourably  inclftied  to  the  prisoner, 
and  pitied  him  in  their  hearts,  though  a  restraint  was  on 
their  tongues. 

Jerom  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  their  authority,  and 
to  hear  his  charge  read,  which  was  reduced  under  these 
heads  ;  <  That  he  was  a  derider  of  the  papal  dignity,  ah 
«  opposer  of  the  pope,  an  enemy  of  the  cardinals,  a  per- 

<  secutor  of  the  prelates,  and    a  hater  of  the  Christian 

<  religion.'  He  answered  this  charge  with  an  amazing 
force  of  elocution,  and  strength  of  argument.  "  Now, 
«  says  he,  wretch  that  I  am  !  whether  shall  I  turn  me  ? 
<«  To  my  accusers  !  My  accusers  are  a§  deaf  as  adders. 
*«  To  you  my  judges !  You  are  prepossessed  by  the  arts 
*<  of  my  accusers."  We  are  told  by  Poggius^  that  Jeroniy 
in  all  he  spoke,  said  nothing  unbecoming  a  great  and  wise 
man  :  And  he  candidly  asserts,  that,  if  what  Jerotn  said 
was  true,  he  was  not  only  free  from  capital  guilt,  but  from 
the  smallest  blame. 

The  trial  of  Jerom  was  brought  on  the  third  day  after 
his  accusation,  and  witnesses  were  examined  in  support  of 
the  charge.  The  prisoner  was  prepared  for  his  defence ; 
which  will  appear  almost  incredible,  when  it  is  considered, 
that  he  had  been  three  hundred  and  forty  days  shut  up  in 
a  dark  offensive  dungc-jn,  deprived  of  day-light^  food,  and 

sleep. 
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sleep.  His  spirit  soared  above  these  dis;idvantageS|  under 
which  a  man  less  enabled,  must  have  sunk ;  nor  was  he 
more  at  a  loss  for  quotations  from  fathers  and  ancient  au- 
thors, than  if  he  had  been  furnished  with  the  finest  library 
in  Eiirepe. 

Many  of  the  zealots  and  bigots  of  the  assembly  were 
against  his  being  heard,  as  they  knew  what  effect  elo* 
quence  is  apt  to  have  on  the  minds  even  of  the  most  pre- 
jtidiced.  However,  it  was  carried  by  the  majority  that 
he  should  have  liberty  to  proceed  in  his  defence,  which 
he  began  in  such  an  exalted  strain  of  moving  elocution, 
.that  the  l>eart  of  obdurate  zeal  was  seen  to  melt,  and  the 
mind  of  superstition  seemed  to  admit  a  ray  of  conviction. 
He  made  an  admirable  distinction  between  evidence  as 
resting  on  facts,  and  as  supported  by  malice  and  calumny. 
He  laid  before  the  assembly  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life 
and  conduct,  which  he  owned  had  been  always  open  and 
unreserved.  He  justly  observed,  that  the  greatest  and 
most  holy  men  have  been  known  to  diflFer  in  points  of 
speculation,  with  a  view  to  distinguish  truth,  not  to  keep 
it  concealed.  And  he  then  expressed  a  noble  contempt  of 
all  his  enemies,  who  would  have  induced  him  to  retract 
the  cause  of  religioiNand  truth.  He  next  entered  on  a  high 
encomium  upon  doctor  John  Huss ;  and  declared  he  was 
ready  to  follow  him  in  the  glorious  tract  of  martyrdom. 
He  was  (said  Jevom)  a  good,  just,  and  holy  man,  and  very 
imworthy  of  the  death  which  he  suflfered.  He  knew  him, 
from  his  youth  upward,  to  be  neither  fornicator,  drunkard, 
nor  addicted  to  any  kind  of  vice  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was 
a  chaste  and  sober  man,  and  a  faithful  and '  true  preacher 
of  the  blessed  gospel.  That,  with  respect  to  himself, 
whatsoever  things  Wichltffe  and  Huss  had  written,  and 
especially  against  the  pomp  and  pride  of  the  clergy,  he 
would  alErm  to  his  latest  breath,  that  they  were  holy  and 
blessed  men^  and  that  nothing  so  much  troubled  his  con- 
scjen,ce  as  the  sio,  which  he  committed  by  his  recantation 
in  speaking  against  them,  which  recantation  he  utterly 
ulyured  and  abhorred  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart.  He 
added,  that  he  could  not  help  saying,  with  his  dying 
breath,  it  was  certainly  impious  that  the  patrimony  of  the 
church,  which  was  originally  intended  for  the  purpose  of 
charity  and  universal  benevolence,  should  be  prostituted  to 
the  lust  of  the  flesh,  and  the  pride  of  the  eye,  in  whores, 
feasts,  foppish  vestments,  and  0tl\er  reproaches  to  the  name 
and  profession  of  Christianity. 

The 
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•  The  pri^ner  receiTed  many  inteintptioas  from  the 
impertinence  of  some,  and  the  inveteracy  of  odidrs  :  But 
he  answered  every  one  with  so  much  readiness,  and  viva- 
city of  thought,  that,  at  last,  they  were  ashamed,  and  he 
was  permitted  to  finish  his  defence.  His  voice  was  sweety 
clear,  and  sonorous;  pliable  to  captivate  every  passion, 
and  abk  to  conciliate  every  afiection,  which  he  knew 
how  to  do  with  wonderful  address.  He  was  admired  by 
bis  enemies,  and  compassionated  by  his  friends :  But  he 
received  the  same  sentence  that  had  been  passed  upon  his 
martyred  friend;  and,  Poggius  says,  the  assembly  con- 
denmed  him  with  great  reluctance. 

The  same  author  tells  us,  that  Jer^m  had  two  days 
allowed  for  his  recantation ;  and  that  the  cardinal  of  Flo- 
rence used  all  the  atgumenlis  he  could  for  that  effect, 
which  were  ineffectual.    The  divine  was  resolved  to  seal 
his  doctrine  with  his  blood ;  he  Could  not  be  seduced  to 
niake  another  retractation  ;  and  he  suffered  death  with  all 
the  magnanimity  of  Huss.     He  embraced  the  stake  to 
which  he  was  fastened,  with  the  peculiar  malice  of  wet 
cords.     When  the  executioner  went  behind  him  to  set 
fire  to  the  pile,  *<  Come  here,  said  the  martyr,  and  kindle 
«  it  before  my  eyes;  for  if  I  dreaded  such  a  sight,  I 
<<  should  never  have  come  to  this  place,  when  I  had  a  free 
ti  opportunity  to  escape."     The  (ire  wds  kindled,  and  he 
then  sung  a  hymn,  which  was  soon  finished  by  the  incir- 
cling  flames. 

He  cried  out  several  times,  In  wanus  tuaSj  Domine^  com- 
nundo  spiritum  meum ;  i.  e,  «  Into  thy  hands,  O  Lord,  £ 
.  «*  commend  my  spirit."  His  last  words,  which  could  be 
heard  were;  "  O  Lord  God,  the  Father  Almighty, 
«  have  mercy  upon  me,  and  forgive  all  my  sins  :  Thou 
««  knowest,  with  what  sincerity  I  have  loved  thy  truth." 
Hfe  appeared  to  endure  much  by  the  fire  for  the  space  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  all  the  while  seeming,  by  the  motion 
of  his  lips,  to  pray  within  himself.  After  he  was  dead, 
his  bed,  clothes,  and  the  other  things  he  had  with  him  in 
prison,  were  thrown  i^to  the  fire  and  consumed  with  him. 
Finally,  the  ashes  were  gathered  together,  and  cast  into 
the  river  Rhine,  which  runs  close  by  the  citv. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  account  of  Jerom^  without 
annexing  at  large  the  most  honourable  testimony  given  of 
him  by  Poggius  of  Florence^  an  adversary,  and  the  secretary 
of  two  popes,  and  consequently  not  a  more  favourable  testi- 
mony than  truth  itself  compelled.  We  copy  it  from  Mr 
a/pin's  valuable  and  elegant  history  of  Jerom  ;  whose  life 

of 
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of  Zis{^  die  great  General  of  the  Bohemians^  is  aa  admi- 
rable prformance. 

A  Letter  from  Poggius  of  Florence  to  Leonard  Aretin. 

«  In  the  midst  of  a  sliort  excursion  into  the  country,  I 
^  ix^ote  to  our  common  friend  \  from  whom^  I  doubt  not, 

<  you  have  had  an  account  of  me. 

<  Since  my  return  to  Constance,  my  attention  hath  been 

<  wholly  engaged  by  Jerom,  tlie  Bohemian  heretic,  as  he 

<  is  called.     The  eloquence,   and  learning,    which  diis 
'  person  hath  employed  in  his  own  defence  are  so  extraor- 

<  dinary,  that  I  cannot  forbear  giving  you  a  short  account 
'  of  him. 

<  To  confess  the  truth,  I  never  knew  the  art  of  speak- 

<  ing  carried  so  near  the  model  of  ancient  eloquence.     It 
^  was  indeed  amazing  to  hear  with  what  force  of  expres- 

<  sion,  with  what  fluency  of  language,  and  with  what 

<  excellent  reasoning  he  answered  his  adversaries;  nor 

<  was  I  less  struck  with  the  gracefulness  of  his  manner  ; 

<  the  dignity  of  his  action ;  and  the  firmness,  and  con- 

<  stancy  of  his  whole  behaviour.    It  grieved  me  to  think 
«  so  great  a  man  was  labouring  under  so  atrocious  ah  ac- 

<  cusation.     Whether  this  accusation  be  a  just  one,  God 

<  knows :  For  myself,  I  enquire  not  into  the  merits  of 
«  it ;  resting  satisfied  with  the  decision  of  my  superiors. 

<  — But  I  will  just  give  you  a  summary  of  his  trial. 

<  After  many  articles  had  been  proved  against  him, 
.<  leave  was  at  length  given  him  to  answer  each  in  its  or- 

<  der.     But  Jerom  long  refused,  strenuously  contending, 

<  that  he  had  many  things  to  say  previously  in  his  defence; 
«  and  that  he  ought  first  to  be  heard  in  general,  before  he 
«  descended  to  particulars. — When  this  was  over-ruled, 
«  Here,  said  he,  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  assembly, 
<<  here  is  justice  ;  here  is  equity.  Beset  by  my  enemies, 
<<  I  am  already  pronounced  a  heretic  :  I  am  condemned, 
<^  before  I  am  examined.  Were  you  gods  omniscient, 
<'  instead  of  an  assembly  of  fallible  men,  you  could  not 
<^  act  with  more  sufiEciency. — ^Error  is  the  lot  of  mortals  \ 
<<  and  you,  exalted  as  you  are,  are  subject  to  it.  But 
<*  consider,  that  the  higher  you  are  exalted,  of  tHe  more 
*'  dangerous  qonsequence  are  your  errors.— As  for  me, 
<*  I  know  I  am  a  wretch  below  your  notice  :  But  at  least 
<<  consider,  that  an  unjust  action,  in  such  an  assembly, 
"  will  be  of  dangerous  example." 

<  This,  and  much  more,  he  spoke  with  great  elegance 
«  of  language,  in  the  midst  of  a  very  unruly  and  indecent 

«  assembly  : 
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^  assembly :  ^d  thus  far  at  least  he  prevailed ;  the  eo«t»- 
cil  ordered,  that  he  should  first  answer  objeetions ;  and 
promised  that  he  should  then  have  liberty  to  speak. 
Accordingly,  all  the  articles  alledged  against  him  ^ere 
publicly  read ;  and  then  proved ;  after  ^Hbich  he  was 
asked,  whether  he  had  ought  to  object  ?  It  is  incredible 
with  what  acuteness  he  answered;  and  with  what 
amazing  dexterity  he  warded  ofF  every  stroke  of  his  ad^ 
versaries.  Nothing  escaped  him  :  His  whole  behaviour 
was  truly  great  and  pious.  If  he  were  indeed  the  man 
his  defence  spoke  him,  he  was  so  far  from  meriting 
death,  that,  in  my  judgment,  he  was  not  in  any  degree 
culpable— In  a  word,  he  endeavoured  to  prove,  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  charge  was  purely  the  invention 
of  his  adversaries. — Among  other  things,  being  accused 
of  hating  and  defaming  the  holy  see,  the  pope,  the  car'i- 
dinals,  die  prelates,  and  the  whole  estate  of  the  clergy, 
he  stretched  out  his  hands,  and  said,  in  a  mok  moving 
accent,  «  On  which  side,  reverend  fathers,  shall  I  turn 
<  me  for  redress?  whom  shall  I  implore?  whose  assistance 
**  can  I  expect  ?  which  of  you  hath  not  this  malicious 
^  charge  entirely  alienated  from  me  ?  which  of  you  hath 
it  not  changed  from  a  judge  into  an  inveterate  enemy  ? 
—It  was  artfully  alledged  indeed  !  Though  other  parts 
of  their  charge  were  of  less  moment,  my  accusers  might 
well  imagine,  that  if  this  were  fastened  on  me,  it  could 
not  fail  of  drawing,  upon  me  the  united  indignation  of 
my  judges." 

<  On  the  third  day  of  this  memorable  tnal,  what  hac!^ 
passed  was  recapitulated  :  When  Jerom,.  having  obtained 
leave,  though  with  some  difficuhy,  to  speak,  began  hi? 
oration  with  a  prayer  to  Ged ;  whose-  divine  assistance 
he  patheticaUy  implored.  He  then  observed,  that  many 
excellent  men,  in  the  annals  of  history,  had  been  op- 
pressed by  i^lse  witnesses,  and  condemned  by  unjust 
judges.  Beginning  with  profane  history,  he  instanced 
the  death  of  Socrates^  the  captivity  of  Piato^  the  banish- 
ment of  AnaxagoraSy  and  the  unjust  sufferings  of  many 
others :  He  tlien  instanced  the  many  worthies  of  the* 
Old  Testament,  in  the  same  circumstances,  Moses^  Jo^ 
stphy  Daniely  and  almost  all  the  prophets ;  and  lastly 
those  of  the  New,  John  the  Baptist^  St  Stephen^  and 
others,  who  were  condemned  as  seditious,  profane,  or 
immoral  men.  An  unjust  judgment,  he  said,  proceed- 
ing from  a  layic  was  bad  \  from  a  priest,  worse ;  still 
worse  from  a  college  of  priests  •,  and  from  a  general 

<  council. 
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council)  superiathrely  bad.*.....Tliese  tilings  he  gpoke 
with  such  force  and  emphasis^  as  kept  every  one's  atten- 
tion awake. 

«  On  one  point  he  dwelt  largely.  As  the  merits  of  the 
cause  rested  entirely  upon  the  credit  of  witnessed,  he 
took  great  pains  to  shew  that  very  little  was  due  to 
those  produced  against  him.  He  had  many  objections 
to  them,  particularly  their  avowed  hatred  to  him  5  the 
sources  of  which  he  so  palpably  laid  open^  that  he  made 
a  strong  impression  upon  the  minds  of  his  hearers ;  and 
not  a  little  shook  the  credit  of  the  witnesses.  Thie 
whole  council  was  moved,  and  greatly  inclined  to  pity, 
if  not  to  favour  him.  He  added,  that  he  came  uncom- 
pelled  to  the  council  v  and  that  neither  his  life  nor  doc- 
trine had  been  such  as  gave  him  the  least  reason  to 
dread  an  appearance  before  them.  Difference  of  opi- 
nion, he  said,  in  matters  of  faith  had  ever  arisen  among 
learned  men  5  and  was  always  esteemed  productive  of 
truth,  rather  than  of  error,  where  bigotry  was  laid 
aside.  Such,  he  said,  was  the  difference  between  Aus^ 
tin  and  Jerom  :  and  though  their  opinions  were  not  only 
different,  but  contradictory,  yet  the  imputation  of  here- 
sy was  never  fixed  on  either. 

<  Every  one  expected,  that  he  would  now  either  detract 
his  errors,  or  at  least  apologize  for  them  :  But  nothing 
of  the  kind  was  heard  from  him  :  He  declared  plainly; 
that  he  had  nothing  to  retract.  He  launched  out  into 
an  high  encomium  of  Huss ;  calling  him  a  holy  man ; 
and  lamenting  his  cruel,  and  unjust  death.  He  had 
armed  himself,  he  said,  with  a  full  resolution  to  follow 
the  steps  of  that  blessed  martyr ;  and  to  suffer  with  con- 
stancy whatever  the  malice  of  his  enemies  could  inflict. 

The  perjured  witnesses,  (said  he)  who  have  appeared 
against  me,  have  won  their  cause :  But  let  them  re-* 
member,  they  have  their  evidence  once  more  to  give 
before  a  tribunal,  where  falsehood  can  be  no  disguise." 

<  It  was  impossible  to  hear  this  pathetic  speaker  with- 
out emotion.  Every  ear  was  captivated ;  and  every 
heart  touched. — But  wishes  in  his  favour  were  vain. 
He  threw  himself  beyond  a  possibility  of  mercy ./  Brav-< 
ing  death,  he  even  provoked  the  vengeance  which  was 
hanging  over  him.      "  If  that  holy  martyr,  (said  he, 

peaking  of  Huss)  used  the  clergy  with  disrespect,  his 
censures  were  not  levelled  at  them  as  priests,  but  as 
wicked  men.      He  saw  with  indignation  those  reve^ 

"  nues. 
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*  tui^9  «whidi  had  been  designed  for  iharitablef  ends, 

<  expended  upon  pageantty,  and  riot.^' 
:<  .ThTOtigh  this  whole  oration  he  shewed  a  most  amaz- 
iiig  strength  of  memory.  He  had  been  confined  almost 
ft  year  in  a  dungeon  :  The  severity  of  which  usage  he 
complained  of,  but  in  the  language  of  a  great  and  good 
n^an.  In  this  horrid  place,  he  was  deprived  of  books 
and,  paper.  Yet  notwithstanding  this,  and  the  constant 
anxiety,  which  must  have  hung  over  him,  he  was  a^t 
no  more  loss  for  proper  authorities,  and  quotations,  than 
if  he  had  speAit  the  intermediate  time  at  leisure  in  his 
Study. 

<  His  voice  was  sweet,  distinct,  and  full :  His  action 
every  way  the  most  proper,  either  to  express  indigna- 
tion, or  to  raise  pity ;  though  he  made  no  afifected  ap- 
plication to  the  passions  of  his  audience.  Firm,  and 
intrepid,  he  stood  before  the  council ;  collected  in  him- 
self; and  not  only  contemning,  btt  seeming  even  de« 
siroits  of  death.  The  greatest  character  in  ancient  story 
could  not  possibly  go  beyond  him.  If  th)^re  is  any  jus- 
tice in  history,  this  man  will  be  admired  by  all  poste- 
rity.  1  speak  not  of  his  errors :  Let  these  rest  with 

him.  What  I  admired  was  his  learning,  his  eloquencejl 
and  amazing  ^  acuteness.  God  knows  whether  these 
things  were  not  the  ground-work  of  his  ruin. 

*  Twb  days  were  allowed  him  for  reflection ;  during 
which  tinie  many  {Persons  of  consequence,  and  particu- 
larly my  lord  cardinal  of  Fiorencel  endeavoured  to  bring 
him  to  a  better  mind.  Biff  persisting  obstinately  in  his 
errors,  he  was  Condemned  as  a  heretic. 

*  With  a  chearfal  countenance,  and  more  than  stoical 
constancy,  he  ihet  his  fate  ;  fearing  neither  death  itself,' 
rldr  the  horrible  form,  in  which  it  appeared.  When  he 
canie  to  the  place,  he  pulfed  off  his  upper  garment,* 
and  made  a  short  prayer  at  the  stake  ;  to  which  he  was 
soon  after  bound  with  wet  cords,  and  ah  iron  chain ; 
and  inclosed  a^high  as  his  breast  with  faggots. 
f  Observing  the  executioWer  about  to  set  fife  to  the 
wodd  behind  his  back,  he  cried  otit,  "  Brih^  thy  torch 

^  hither.     Perform'^y  office  before  my  face.     Had  I 
«  feared  death,  I  might  have  avoided  it." 

«  As  the  wood  began  to  blaze,  he  sang  an  hymn,  which 
^  the  violence  of  the  flame  scarce  interrupted. 

<  Thus  died  this  prodigious  man.     The  epithet  is  not 
^  extravagant.     I  was  myself  an  eye-witness  of  his  whole 

•  E  *  behavioiif/ 
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<  bdiaviour.  Whatever  his  life  may  have  beeiii  his  decltli, 

<  without  doubt)  is  a  lesson  of  philosopiiy. 

'  But  it  is  time  to  finish  this  long  epistle.     You  wiM 

<  say  I  have  had  some  leisure  upon  my  hands :  And^  to 
«  say  the  truth,  I  have  not  much  to  do  here.     This  wiH, 

<  I  hope,  convince  you,  that  greatness  is  not,  wholly  con- 

<  fined  to  antiquity.  You  will  think  me  perhaps  tedious-; 
"^  but  I  could  have  been  more  prolix  on  a  subject  so  copi- 

<  ous. ^Farewell,  my  dear  Leonard/ 

Constance^  My  20th. 

Such  was  the  testimony  borne  to  an  adversary  by  this  ia- 
gcnuou3  papist.  His  friend  Aretin  was  less  candid.    '  You 

<  attribute  more,  says  he,  to  this  man,  than  I  could  wish. 

<  You  ought  at  least  to  write  more  cautiously  of  these 

<  tilings.'  And  indeed,  it  is  probable,  Poggius  would  have 
written  more  cautiously,  had  he  written  a  few  days  after- 
wards. But  his  letter  is  dated  on  the  very  day  on  which 
Jerotn  suffered,  and  came  warm  from  the  writer's  heart. 
It  is  sufficiently  plain,  what  Poggius  himself  thought  of  the 
council)  and  its  proceedings.  His  encomium  on  Jer$m  k 
certainly  a  tacit  censure  of  them. 

WE  may  add  here,  as  tliere  are  not  materials  to  com- 
pose a  distinct  life,  that  the  persecution  of  John  de  We- 
SALiA,  for  adopting  the  opinions  of  JVickliffcy  followed 
not  many  years  after  the  martyrdom  of  Huss  and  Jerom. 
He  was  brought  before  the  inquisition  and  treated  with 
great  harshness  and  severity,  which  appear,  to  be  the  more 
inhuman,  as  the  good  man  was  advanced  to  decrepid  old 
age.  However,  he  boldly  defended  the  truth,  and  even 
^old  his  inquisitors,  upon  an  instance  of  their  ill  treat- 
ment, that  "  if  Christ  himself  were  upon  the  earthy  they 
«  must  condemn  him  for  an  heretic,  if  they  condemned 
««  him  for  following  his  doctrines."  He  maintained,  that 
the  substance  of  bread  continued  in  the  sacrament,  but 
did  not  deny  that  Chris fs  body  was  there,  after  a  manner; 
That  no  profession  of  religion  can  save  a  man,  but  only 
the  grace  of  GOD ;  That  the  merits  of  the  saints  could 
not  be  disposed  of  on  earth  at  market  by  the  pope  and  his 
priests,  if  even  the  works  of  the  saints  had  any  merit,  be- 
cause it  is  written  that  their  works  do  follow  ihfim  ^  That 
pardons  and  indulgences  were  nothing  better  than  put 
fraudes,  holy  cheats,  to  impose  upon  the  ignorant ;  *  That 

holy 

*  See  an  eiltcrtainio)^  cxpofure  of  tliefe  delufions  in  a  late  pamphlet, 
entitled,    A  Ncvf  Defence  •/   the  boly    Roman    Church  agamjt  Hereius : 

Where, 
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hdlf  water  had  no  more  virtue,  than  common  water ;  That 
GOD  gires  his  grace  without  the  motion  of  our  free* 
will ;  and  that  St  Paul  in  particular  did  nothing  of  ^  his 
own  ftee-will  in  his  conversion;  That  nothing  is  to  be 
believed,  which  cannot  be  proved  by  scripture}-  That 
GOD  hath  from  everlasting  written  a  book,  where  he 
hath  inscribed  ati  his  electa  and  that  whosoever  is  nc^ 
already  written  there,  will  never  be  written  there  at  all ; 
but  that  he  who  is  written  therein,  will  never  te  blotted 
out  of  it ;  That  the  elect  are  sdved  by  the  alone  grace  of 
GOD;  and  that  what  man  soever  GOD  willeth  to  save, 
by  enduing  him  with  grace,  if  all  the  priests  in  the  world 
were  desirous  to  damn  and  excommunicate  that  man,  he 
would  still  be  saved;  That  he  despised  the  pope,  his  churchy 
and  his  councils ;  but  that  he  loved  Christy  and  desired 
that  his  word  might  dwell  in  him  abundantly. 

Doctor  Wesalia  was  bowed  down  with  years  and  infir- 
mities, when  he  underwent  the  above  examinatioto,  which 
produced,  in  that  dark  age  [^nz,  A.  D.  1479.]  this  noble 
testimony  for  the  truth.  Thus  broken  by  age,  and  in- 
sulted with  menaces,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  sign  a  re- 
tractation, into  which  he  was  trepanned.  It  is  plain,  that 
this  retractation  was  not  considered  as  sincere,  from  his 
being  condemned  to  perpetual  confinement  and  penanc0 
in  a  monastery  of  the  Augustinsy  where  he  died  soon  after, 
about  the  time  of  the  birth  of  LuTHfeR. 
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PATRICK    HAMILTON, 

THE  FIRST  SCOTCH  REFORMER. 

PATRICK  HAMILTON  was  a  gentleman  of  ScoU 
landy  and,  says  Mt  Hugh  Spence,  of  royal  de- 
scent, being  by  his  father  nephew  to  James  Hamilton^ 
earl  of  Jtrrati:  and  by  his  mother  nephew  to  John  Suv^rti 
duke  of  Albany ;  a  circumstance  in  Providence,  that  was 
subservient  to  raise  more  attention  to  his  excellent  doc- 
trine, holy  life,  and  patient  sufferings.   He  had  an  amiable 

2  disposition. 

Where,  in  a  vein  of  iron^,  the  author  has  (hewn  the  mo({  palpable  ab- 
fiHrdttiei  and  blafphctnics  of  popery.     Printed  for  MaStie^cs,  in  the  StrartJ. 
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disposition,  and  was  well  educated ;  he  ^as  yetf  eaUflf 
made  abbot  of  Ferme^  with  a  view  to  his  being  one  day 
more  highly  preferred.  At  the  age  o(  tfgtrenty-three,  he 
with  three  companions  travelled  into  Germany^  in  pursuit 
of  religious  knowledge,  and  coming  to  Wktenberg  he  met 
with  Luther  and  Mdancthorij  with  whom  he  held  frequent 
jmd  close  conferences,  and  by  whom  he  was  well  instructed 
in  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  From  thence  he  went  to 
Marpurgy  an  university  newly  erected  by  Philip  Land" 
grave  of  Hesse;  he  became  intimately  acquainted  with 
JLambert^  our  English- martyr,  at  whose  instance  he  was  the 
first  in  that  university  who  set  up  public  disputations  doo- 
ceming  faith  and  works  \  the  propositions  and  (5onclu« 
sions  of  which  are  in  what  is  entitled  Patricks  Places^  of 
which  excellent  tract  we  shall  subjoin  a  specimen  at  the 
end  of  this  article. 

He  gre^  daily  in- grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  Jesus 
Ehrtst  i  and  being  well  established  in'the  faith,  and  much 
improved  in  all  useful  learning,  he  returned  with  one  of 
his  companions  to  Scotland^  desirous  to  impart  th^  know- 
ledge of  the  true  religion  to  his  countrymen.  *  With  a 
view  to  this,  he  began  to  preach  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
with  great  fervency  and  boldness,,  aild-  to  lay  open  the 
errors  and  corruptions  of  the  church  of  Rome.  This 
soon  alarmed,  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy,  and  parti* 
Cularly  James  Beaton^  archlnshop  of  St  Andreti^Sy  who 
laboured  to  get  Mr  Hamilton  to  come  to  him  at  St  An^ 
drew's  \  where,  after  several  days  conference,  he  was  dis- 
missed, the  archbishop  seeming  to  approve  of  his  doctrine, 
acknowledging  that  many  things  wanted  reformation  in 
the  church.  But,  at  the  same  time,  the  archbishop  con- 
sulted with  Other  bishops,.*  to  pat  the  king,  (who  wais 
young  and  mucH  led  by  them)  upon  going  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  St  Dothesse  in  Ross :  so  that,  during  his  absence,  they 
might' condemn  Mr' .Hiiw///^«,  as  no  inter^t  could  then 
Be  made  with  the  king  to  save  his  life.  Mr  Hamilton^ 
not  suspecting  theii'  malice  and  treachery,  remained  at  St 
Andrew's, '9  and  th«  king  being  gone  on  his  pilgrimage,  he 
wasr  cited  to  a{^pe^r  before  die  archbishop  and  his  col« 
leagues  on  the  first  day  of  March,  1527.  The  arti- 
cles of  accusation  brought  against  him,,  which  he  was 
found  guilty  in  holding  and  maintaining,  and,  for  which 
he  Was  condemned  to  death,,  are  the  foUowing,«  <«  That 
<<  njan-ha-th  no  fi;ee-win. — ^That  there  is  no  putgatory — 
<«  That  the  holy  patriarchs  were  in  heaven  before  Christ* s 
^^  passion. — That  the  pope  hath  no  power  to  loose  and 

<«  bindt:- 
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•«  bind :  Neither  any  pope  had  that  power  since  St  Pe- 

<'  ter. — That  the  pope  is  antichrist^  and  that  every  priest 

*'  hath  the  power  that  the   pope  hath—That  Mr  Pa- 

-<*  trick  Hamilton  Was  a  bishop. — ^Thatk-is  not  necessary 

**  to  obtain  any  bulls  from  any  bishop. — ^That  -the  vow 

*«  of  the  pope's  religion  is  a  vow  of  wickedness. — ^That 

♦«  the  pope's  laws  be  of  no  strength. — ^That  all  Christians^ 

**  worthy  to  be  called  Christians,  do  know  that  they  be 

**  in  the  state  of  grace. — That  none  be  saved,  but  those 

*•  that  are  before  predestinate. — ^Whosoever  is  in  deadly 

«*  'sin  is  unfaithful. — ^That  God  is  the  cause  of  sin,  in 

'**  this  sense ;  that  is,  that  he  withdraweth  his  grace  fron^ 

-<*  men,  whereby  they  sin. — ^That  it  is  devilish  doctrine  to 

**  enjoin  to  any  sinner  actual  penance  for  sin. — ^That  the 

*<  said  Mr  Patrick  Hamilton  himself  doubteth  whether  all 

-*«  ^chiMtep,  departing  incontinent  after  their  \baptism,  mre 

-*«  saved  or  condemtied— That  auricular  cortfession  is  not 

^4t  necessary  to  salvation." 

Though  these  articles  are  inserted  in  their  registers, 

^  nevertheless,'  says  Mr  FofCy  *  other  learned  men,  who 

«  communed  and  reasoned  with  him,  do  testify,  that  these 

«  articles  following  were  the  very  articles,  for  which  he 

*  suffered.* 

«*  1.  Man  hath  no  free-will.  2.  A  man  4s  -only  justi*- 
«  fied  by  faith  in  Christ*  3.  A  man,  so  long  as  he  livetH, 
-«<  is  not  without  sin.  4.  He  is  not  worthf  to  be  called 
<«'  a  Christian,  who  believeth  not  tha.t  he  is  in  grace.  5. 
•*  A  good  man  doeth  good  works :  But  good  works  do 
<«  hQt-make  a  good  man.  6.  An  evil  man  bringeth  forth 
<«  evil  works :  Evil  works,  being  faithfully  repented,  do 
<«  not  make  an  evil  man.  7.  Faith,  hope,  and  charity,  he 
<«  so  linked  together,  that  one  bf  them  cannot  be  without 
<*  another  in  one  man  in  this  life." 

<  And  as  touching  the  other  articles,'  adds  Mr  FoXy 
<  whereupon  the  doctors  gave  their  judgments,  as  divers 
«  do  report,  he  was  not  accused  ©f  them  before  the  arch- 
^  bishop.  Albeit  in  private  (Hsputation  he  affirmed  and 
«  defended  the  most  of  them.'  That  he  did  not  hold  the 
whole  of  them,  at  least  as  they  are  expressed  in  their  re- 
gister, may  easily  be  learnt  from  his  writings,  where  he 
ticeats  of  the  same  doctrines,  and  especially  in  his  treatise 
entitled  Patrick's  Places*  A  performance  so  very  judici- 
ous and  truly  evangelical,  that  it  is  ^ome  concern  to  us,  that 
we  cannot  oblige  the  reader  with  the  whole  of  it. 

Having  gone  through  the  farce  of  a  trial,  they  pror 
ceeded  to  pronounce  sentence  upon  him,  which,  because 
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it  sh^M'R  his  understandings  orthodoxy,  and  intidc^Ke)  M 
well  as  the  ignorance  and  cruelty  oi  the  papists,  we  will 
lay  it  before  the  reader  in  their  own  words. 

His  sentence,  as  it  stands  in  the  register  of  the  arch- 
bishop's court,  was  as  follows  :  , 

«  Christi  nomine  invocato  :■  We  James ^  by  the  mercy 
of  God,  archbishop  of  Saint  Andre%if%y  primate  (^  Srf/r 
land^  with  the  cpuncil,  decree,  and  authority  of  the 
most  reverend  fathers  in  God,  and  lords,  abbots,  doc- 
tors of  theology,  professors  of  the  holy  Scripture,  and 
masters  of  the  university,  assisting  us  for  the  time,  sit- 
ting in  judgment  within  our  metropolitan  churiih  of 
Saint  Andreio^%y  in  the  cause  of  heretical  pravity^  against 
Mr  Patrick  Hamilun^  abbot  or  pensionary  of  Fermt^ 
being  summoned  to  appear  before  us,  ^o  ansyrer  to  cer- 
tain articles  affirmed,  taught,  and  preached  by  him^  and 
so  appearing  before  us,  and  accused,  the  merits  of  the 
cause  being  ripely  weighed,  discussed,  and  understood 
by  faithful  inquisition  made  in  Lent  last  past :  We*  have 
found  the  same  Mr  Patrick  Hamilton  many  ways  inflamed 
with  heresy,  disputing,  holding,  and  maintaining  divers 
heresies  of  Alartin  Luther ^  and  his  followers,  repugnant 
to  our  faith,  and  which  are  already  condemned  by  gene- 
ral councils,  and  most  famous  universities  ^.  And  he 
being  urider  the  same  infamy,  we  decerning  before  him 
to  be  summoned  and  accused  upon  the  premises,  he  of 
evil  mind  (as  may  be  presumed)  passed  to  other  parts 
forth  of  the  realm,  suspected  and  noted  of  heresy.  And 
being  lately  returned,  not  being  admitted,  but  of  his  own 
head,  without  licence  or  privilege,  hath  presumed  to 
preach  "yvicked  heresy. 

<  We  have  found  also,  that  he  hath  affirmed,  published, 
and  taught  divers  opinions  of  Luther ^  and  wicked  he- 
resjes,  after  that  he  was  summoned  to  appear  before  us, 
and  OUT  council :  «  That  man  hath  no  free-will :  That 
man  is  in  sin  so  long  as  he  liveth  :  That  children,  in- 
continent after  their  baptism,  are  sinners  f  :  All  Chris- 
tians, that  be  worthy  to  be  called  Christians,  do  know 
that  they  are  in  gisace:  No  man  is  justified  by  works,  but 
by  faith  only :  Good  works  make  not  a  good  man,  but 
a  good  man  doth  make  good  works:  That  faith,  hope» 
and  charity,  are  so  knit,  th^t  he  that  hath  the  one,  hath 

«  the 

*  They  do  not  pretend  fo  much  as  to  fay  they  were  condemned  by  the 
Scriptures. 

t  It  ittay  be  obferved,  that  thefi^  articles  do  not  agre^  with  thofe  in 
^eir  r«gifter.  '^ 
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the  r»t,*a&d  he,  that  wanteth  the  one  of  dtem,  Wnteth 
the  rest,  &c."  with  divers  other  heresies  and  detestable 
of^inions :  and  hath  persisted  so  obstinate  in  the  same, 
Aat  by  no  counsel  nor  persuasion  he  may  be  drawn 
therefrom  to  the  way  of  our  right  faith.. 
'  All  these  premises  being  considered,  we,  having  God 
and  the  integrity  of  our  faith  before  our  eyes,  and  foi«* 
kywiag  the  council  and  advice  ol  the  professors  of  the 
holy  Scripture,  men  of  law,  and  odier  assisting  us  for  the 
time,  do  pronounce,  detemiine,  and  declare  the  said 
Mr  Patrick  Hamilton,  for  his  affirming,  confessing,  and 
maintaining  of  the  aforesaid  heresies,  and  his  pertinacity 
(they  being  condemned  already  by  the  church,  general 
councils,  and  most  famous  universities)  to  be  an  here* 
ric,  and  to  have  an  evil  opinion  of  the  faith,  and  therefore 
to  be  condemned  and  punished,  like  as  we  condemn,  and 
define  him  to  be  punished,  by  this  our  sentence  defini^ 
live,  depriving  and  sentencing  him  to  be  deprived  of  all 
dignities,  orders,  offices,  and  benefices  of  the  church  4 
and  therefore  do  judge  and  pronounce  him  to  be  deliver* 
ed  over  unto  the  secular  power,  to  be  punished,  and  his 
goods  to  be  confiscate. 

<  This  our  sentence  definitive  was  given  and  read  at 
our  metropolitan  church  of  St  Andrew's  the  last  day 
of  the  mondi  of  February,  Anno  1527,  being  present  the 
most  reverend  fathers  in  Christ,  and  lords,  Ganvand,  bi- 
shop of  Glasgow :  George,  bishop  of  Dunheldon ;  John, 
bishop  of  Breeham  ,•   William,  bishop  of  Dunblane  j  P/i- 
/r»;i^,  prior  ^of  St  Andrenxfs ;  David,  abbot  of  Abirbro^ 
thoke :  Giorge,  abbot  of  Dumfermling ;  Aletcander,  abbot 
of  Caunbuskineth  ;  Henry,  abbot  of  Lenders  ;  John,  prior 
of  Peterweme ;  the  dean  and  subdean  of  Glasgow ;  Mr 
Hugh  Spence,  Thomas  Ramsay,  Allane  Meldrum,  &c.     In 
the  presence  of  the  clergy  and  the  people.' 
That  this  sentence  might  have  the  greater  authority, 
they  caused  it  to  be  signed  by  all  present,  of  any  account, 
whether  clergy  or  laity  \  aind,  in  order  to  make  their  num- 
ber appear  great,  they  took  the  subscription  of  the  very 
children  of  the  nobility.     Being  thus  condemned  as  an 
obstinate  heretic,  he  was  delivered  over  to  the  .secular 
power,  and  after  dinner,  on  the  same  day,  the  fire  was 
prepared,  and  he  was  led  to  execution ;  whilst  most  peo- 
ple tliought  it  was  only  to  terrify  him,  and  to  make  him 
recant.     But  God,  for  his  own  glory,  the  good  of  the 
elect,  and  for  the  manifestation  of  their  brutal  tyranny, 
had  decreed  it  otherwise ;  and  so  strengthened  him,  that 

neither 
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neither  the  love  of  life,  though  young,  nor  fear  of  tbi» 
cruel  death,  could  in  the  least  move  him  from  the  truth 
be  had  boldly  professed* 

At  the  place  of  execution,  he  gave  his  servant,  dnt 
had  long  attended  him,  his  gowm,  coat^  cap,  and  hisodief 
garments,  saying,  **  These  are  the  last  things  you  can 
f <  receive  of  me,  nor  have  I  ahy  thing  now  to  leave  you, 
**  but  the  example  of  my  death,  which  I  pray  you  to  bear 
<<  in  mind.  ^  for,  though  it  be  bitter  to  the  flesh,  and  fear- 
«  ful  before  men,  yet  it  is  the  entrance  into  eternal  life, 
^<  which  none  sh^ll  inherit,  who  deny  Jesus  Christ  before 
«  this  wicked  gene^ration.'^  He  was  xHBLeti  bound  to  ^e 
stake  in  the  midst  of  wood  and  coal,  which  they  attempted 
to  set  on  fire  with  gun-powder ;  but  it  neither  killed  him 
nor  kindled  the  fire,  only  exceedingly  scorched  one  side 
of  his  body  and  his  face.  During  the  painful  interval  of 
their  going  to  the  castle  for  more  powder  and  combus- 
tibles, the  friars  called  frequently  upon  him  to  recuit  { 
and  when  the 'fire  was  kindled,  it  burnt  so  slowly>  tliat 
he  endured  great  torment;  which  the  friars  endeavoured 
to  increase  by  setting  some  of  their  own  Creatures  to  'cry 
out  in  a  clamorous  manner,  <  Turn,  thou  heretic,  ppiy 

*  to  the  Virgin,  szjj  salve  regina^  isfcJ  to  whom  he  an«- 
swered,  «  Depart  from  *  me,  and  trouble  me  not,  vou 
<<  messengers  of  Satan  *^  One  friar  Campbell,  who  aad 
visited  him  often  in  prison,  was  particularly  officious,  and 
continued  to  bellow  out,  <  Turn,  thou  heretic  ;*  turn  thou 

*  Heretic  ;'  whom  Mr  Hamilton  thus  addressed,'  «•  Wicked 
*'  man  1  you  know  I  am  iiot  a  heretic,  and  have  confessed 
<<  the  same  to  me  in  private  ;  but  I  appeal  to  the  )ttst  tri. 
**  bunal  seat  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  cite  yott  to  appear  there 
«  to  ^nsv^er  for  it  to  Almighty  GOD."  .And  then  said, 
"  How  long,'0  Lord,  shall  darkness  overwhehn  this  realm?- 
*<  and  how  Ibng  wik  Thou  suffer  the  tyranny  of  these 
«  wicked  •  men  r"  And  at  length  with  a  loud  voice  he  ' 
cried,  as  he  had  ifrequently  done,  "  Lord  jfeftf/,  receive roy> 
**  Spirit  !*'  and  died. 

It  is  recorded,  that  friar  Campbell  died  not  long  after 
in  a  phrensy,  and  seemingly  in  flespair.  Which,  con- 
sidered, with  the  circumstance  of  his  being  cited  by  Mr  Ha- 
inilton,  made  a  great  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  people, 
and  caused  them  to  inquire  more  particularly  into  the  na» 
ture  and  meaning  of  the  articles,  for  which  Mr  Hamilton 
was  burnt ;  and  «o  this  event  proved  the  means  of  many 
embracing  the  truth.  Mr  Knox^  in  his  History  of  Scot^ 
lftn4i  relate^  the  amazing  e&cts  of  this  great  m9fl's  death, 
'•  •/  '  and 
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iiid  how  wendeif uUy  the  Lord  spread  abroad  the  U^  of 
the  gosp^y  by  a  careful  exammation  of  the  articles  upon 
which  he  was  condemned,  and  of  his  wntix^^ 
^  When  those  cruel  wokes  had,  as  they  supposed>cIe9Ui 
devoured  the  prey,  they  found  themselyes  in  worse  case 
than  befoie ;  for  then,  within  St  Andrevf^^  yea,  almost 
vrithin  the  whole  realm,  (who  heard  of  that  fact)  there 
was  none  found  who  began  not  to  inquire,  wherefore* 
Mr  Patrick  Hamilton  was  burnt ;  and  when  his  articles 
were  rehearsed,  question  was  holden,  if  such  articles 
were  necessary  to  be  believed,  under  the  pain  of  dam^ 
nation  ?  And  so,  within  a  short  space,  many  began  to 
call  in  doubt,  that  which  before  they  held  for  a  certain., 
verity ;    insomuch  that  the  university  of  St  Andre%n*s 
and  St  Leonards  college,  principally  by  the  labours  of 
Mr  Gemn  Logy^  the  novices  of  the  abbey,  and  the  sub- 
prior,  began  to  smell  somewhat  of  the  verity,  and  to 
espy  t|ie  vanity  of  die  received  superstition ;  yea,  within 
fa^r  years  aftef ,  begai^  both-  black  and  grey  friars  pub- 
licly to  preach  against  the  pride  and  idle  life  of  bishops^ 
and  agsunst  the  abuses  of  the  whole  ecclesiastical  state. 
Amongst  whom  was  one  called  William  Arithe^  who, 
in  a  sermon  preached  in  Dundee^  spake  somewhat  more 
freely  against  the  licentious  life  of   the  bishops  than 
they  could  well  bear.     The  bishop  of  Berchin  having 
his  parasites  in  the  town,  buf&ted  the  friar,  and  called 
him  heretic.     The  friar  passed  to  St  Andremf^^  and  di4 
communicate  the  heads  of  his  sermon  to  Mr  John  Mair, 
whose -word  then  was  held  as  an  oracle,  in  matters  of 
religion ;  and  being  assured  of  htm,  that  such  doctrine 
might  well  be  defended^  and  that  he  would  defend  it, 
for  it  contained  no  heresy ;  there  was  a  day  appointed  to 
the  said  friar,  to  make  repetition  of  the  same  sermon ; 
and  advertisement  was  given  to  all  such  a^  were   of- 
fended at  the  former  to  be  present.      And  so,  in  the 
parish  church  of  St  Andrenv*St  upon  the  day  appointed, 
appeared  the  said  friar,  and  had,  amongst  his  auditors, 
Mr   John   Mair^    Mr    George  Lockhartj    the   abbot   of 
Cambushnethj   Mr   Patrick  Hepburn^  prior   of   St  ^»- 
irew\  with  all  the  doctors  and  masters  of  the  univer- 
sities.    Shortly  after  this,  new  consultation  was  taken 
diere,  that  some  should  be  burnt ;  for  men  began  &eely 
€o  speak.     A  merry  gentleman,  called  John  Lindsay^  fa- 
miliar to  archbishop  Beaton^  standing  by,  when  consul- 
tation was  had,  said,  <<  My  lord,  if  ye  bum  any  more, 
«*  except  ye  follow  my  counsel^  ye  wiU  iitterly  destroy 

♦<  yourselves ; 
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<f  yotirisekes ;  if  you  will  b«im  them,  l«t  thcpn  be  bmut 
<c  ia  hollow  cellars  ^  for  the  smoke  of  Mr  Patrick  HamUi^ 
«<  ion  hath  infected  as  many  as  it  blew  upon." 

The  rulers  and  doctcdrs  of  the  university  of  Louvainy 
hearing  that  the  bishops  and  doctors  of  Scotland  had  pon^ 
demned  and  burnt  this  gteat  and  good  man,  fl^Cj^ding^f 
rejoiced  and  triumphed  \  and  in  a  letter  written  to  the 
archbishop  of  St  AnJr^s  and  the  other  doct<»«»  th«y 

<  highly  applauded  the  worthy  and  famous  deservings  o£ 

<  their  atchieved  enterprise  in  that  behalf.'  Whid%  let-<^ 
ter  Fox  has  given  at  large. 

We  may  here  observe,  that  the  church  of  Rome^  from 
.4he  very  beginning  of  her  claiming  temporal  audiority^ 
tvar/dfy  riches,  and  earthly  government,  has  more  and  moie 
departed  from  the  purity  of  the  gospel,  has  imbibed  a 
bloody  and  persecuting  spirit  against  all  opponents,  and 
at  length  has  placed  itself  entirely  upon  a  footing  with 
the  princes  and  kingdoms  of  this  world,  which  come  to 
nought.  The  love  of  temporal  don^inion  and  authority 
ia  the  church,  in  which  the  passions  of  carnal  men  can  bo 
as  fully  satisfied  as  in  any  other  system  of  human  polity^ 
has  been  the  chief  ground  of  dissention,  error,  and  perse- 
cution. Nor  is  this  love  gf  rule  to  be  confined  to  the 
church  of  Rome ;  the  smallest  sect  or  party^  acting  upon 
the  same  principles,  and  founded  upon  the  bottom  of  hu^ 
man  aims  and  human  authority,,  ever  exercising  domi-^ 
nion  or  despising  dominion  from  worldly  motives,  is  guilty 
of  the  same  spirit,  and  would  exercise  jthe  same  conduct^ 
but  f6r  the  prevention  of  superior  force.  While  men- act 
jfrom  the  world,  their  end  will  be  the  world ;  be  their  out- 
ward professions  what  they  may.  These  professions,  in 
no  sense  make  a  Christian,  whose  definition  it  is,  to  be 
crucified  to  the  world  and  to  the  ^«/i,  to  put  on  Christ  and- 
to  be  one  ivith  ^him^  and  to  be  a  stranger  and  pilgrim  upon^ 
earthy  seeking  a  better  country  and  a  heavenli/. 

In  the  interval  between  this  holy  man's  death,  and  the 
public  ministrations  of  the  excellent  Mr  George  IFishart  r 
several  persons  suffered  for  the  truth  in  Scotland,  and^ 
among  the  rest,  Mr  John  Rogers,  a  gracious  and  learned 
minister,  who  was  murdered  in  prison,  by  the  order  of 
Cardinal  Beaton,  and  thrown  over  the  wall,  with  a  report,- 
that  in  attempting  to  escape  he  had  broken  his  neck.  Mr 
Thomas  Forrest,  another  minister,  was  also  burned,  for  an 
heretic,  by  the  means  of  the  popish  bishop  of  Dtmkelden. 
By  the  writings  and  sermons  of  these  blessed  men,  a  seed 
of  Reformation  was  sown  in  Scottaad,  .which,  being  watered 

and 
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and  witnessed  by  their  bloody  soon  sprung  up  into  a  flou- 
rialung  tree,  and  gloriou^y  overspread  that  wliole  country. 

WE  promised  to  give  our  readers  a  specimen  of  this 
excellent  man's  tract,  called  PaiticVs  Places^  which  have 
ever  b^n  esteemed  by  the  most  able  and  serious  Christians 
(especially  considering  the  time  when  they  were  written) 
as  an  admirable  and  invaluable  performance.  They  were 
prefaced  by  Mr  Jxihn  Friths  the  martyr,  in  the  following 
manner: 

<  John  Frith  unto  the  Christian  Reader. 

m 

<  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jejur 
Christ,  which,  in  these  last  days  and  perilous  timeSy 
hath  stirred  up  in  all  countries  witnesses  unto  his  Son,  to 
testify  the  truth  unto  the  unfaithful,  to  save  at  the  least 
some  from  the  snares  of  antichrist,  which  .lead  to  per- 
dition ;  as  ye  may  here  perceive  by  that  excellent  and 
well  learned  young  man,  Patrick  Hamilton,  born  in  Scet^ 
land  of  a  noble  progeny  :  Who,  to  testify  the  truth, 
sought  all  means,  and  took  upon  him  priesthood  (even 
as  Paul  circumcised  Timothy,  to  win  the  weak  Jews) 
that  he  might  be  admitted  to  preach  the  pure  word  of 
God.  Notwithstanding,  as  soon  as  the  chamberlain 
and  other  bishops  of  Scotland  had  perceived,  that  the 
light  began  to  shine,  which  disclosed  their  falsehood  that 
they  conveyed  in  darkness,  they  laid  hands  on  him,  and 
because  he  would  not  deny  his  Saviour  Christ,  at  their 
instance,  they  burnt  him  to  ashes.  Nevertheless,  God 
of  his  bounteous  mercy  (to  publish  to  ,the  whole  world, 
what  a  man  these  monsters  have  murdered)  hath  reserved 
a  little  treatise,  madrtjy^l^  Patrick,  which  if  ye  Ust, 
ye  may  call  Patrick's  Places  :  For  it  treateth  ex- 
actly of  certain  common  places,  whi^h  known,  ye  have 
the  pith  of  all  divinity.  This  treatise  I  have  turned 
into  the  English  tongue,  to  the  profit  of  my  nation  :  To 
whom  I  beseech  God  to  give  light,  that  they  may  espie 
the  deceitful  paths  of  perdition,  and  return  to  the  right 
way,  which  leadeth  to  life  everlasting.    Amen.* 

The  following  are  extracts  f'rom  the  treatise. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Law. 
Proposithn. 
««  He  that  keepeth  not  all  the  commandments  of  God, 
f «  keepeth  not  one  of  them. 

Argument. 
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Argument. 
«  He  that  heepeth  one  commandtnent  of  Gedf  heepeth  alif 
M  ErgOy  he  that  leepeth  mt  all  the  commandments  of  Godf 
«*  teepetb  not  one  of  them. 

Proposition. 
« It  is  not  in  our  power  to  keep  any  one  of  the  com- 
^  mandments  of  God. 

Argument. 
Ba-  r  <<  //  is  impossible  to  keep  any  of  the  commandments  of 

*«  God^  nmihout  grace* 
to-  <    **  It  is  not  in  our  power  to  have  grace, 

«  Ergo  ;  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  keep  any  tf'the  com^ 
CO*  %{^     **  mandmefHs  of -God* 

«  And  even  so  m^y  you  reason  concerning  the  Holy 
.«  Ghost  and  faith>  forasmuch  as  neither  without  thenji 
«5  we  are  able  to  |ceep  any  of  the  commandments  of  God, 
<«  neither  yet  be  they  in  our  power  to  have,  ffon  est 
^  yolentis  neque  currentis,  isfc.  Rom.  ix.  16. 

Proposition. 
<<  The  law  was  given  us  to  shew  our  Sin. 
*<  B^  the  law  cotneth  the  knowledge  of  sin  ;  Rom.  iii.  SO*-' 
•<  I  knew   not  what  sin  meant>  but  through  the  1^ : 
<«  For  /  had  not  known  what  lust  had  meanty  e$ccq>t  the  Qna 
*^  had  saidj  Thou  shalt  not  lust.     Without  the  la%Ut  sin' was 
«<  dead,  that  is,  it  moved  me  not,  neither  wist  JUkat  it  was 
f  *  ///?,  which  notwithstanding  was  sin,  and  forbidden  by  the 

^  la^uu,,    Rpm.  vii. 

Proposition, 
*«  The  law  bid4eth  ,us  do  that  things  which  is  impos? 
•<  sibje  for  us. 

Argument. 
Da-  r  "  TIte  keeping  of  the  commandments  is  to  us  impossible^ 
I    ^^  The  law  commandeth  to  us  the  keeping  of  the  com* 
ri"     ^       **  mandments, 

I    <<  Ergo  ;  the  law  commandeth  uffto  us^  whafis  imposr 

<«  Objection.  6  at  you  will  say,  "Wher^ore  doth  God 
«  bid  us  do  that»  which  is  impossible  for  us  i 

^*  Answer,  To  make  thee  know>  that  thou  art  but  tsW^ 
**  and  that  there  is  no  remedy  to  save  thee  in  thine  own 
«  hand^  And  that  thou  mayest  seek  a  remedy  at  some  other: 
*(  For  the  law  doth  nothing  else,  but  condemn  thee. 

<«  The  doctrine  of  the  GosPEL. 

"  The  GOSPEL  is,  in  other  words^  good  tidings  *;  and 
4<  iiiay  be  expressed  in  the  following  manner. 

«  Christ 

*  Lnh  ii. 
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<«  Christ  18  the  Satiour  of  the  [elect]  world  '.  Christ  is 
•<^  the  Saviour  *.  Christ  died  for  us  ^.  Oftrist  died  for  our 
<^  sins  ^.  CAr/jf  bought  us  with  his  blood  ^.  Christ 
(«  washed  us  with  his  blood  ^.  Christ  offered  himself  for 
••us'.  Christ  bare  our  sins  on  his  own  back  ^.  Christ 
«•  came  into  this  world  to  save  sinners  ^.  Christ  came  into 
••this  world  to  take  away  our  .sins  '°.  Christ  was  the 
••  price  that  was  given  for  us  and  our  sins  ' ' .  Christ  was 
•^made  debtor  for  us  '^.  Christ  hath  paid  our  debt,  fot 
•<  he  died  for  us  '  ^.  Christ  made  satisfaction  for  us  and 
<•  our  sins  *  "*.  Christ  is  our  righteousness  *  *.  Christ  is  our 
••  sanctification  ' *.  CAWj^  is  our  redeftiption  * 7,  Christ  is 
••  our  peace  *®.  CAw/  hath  pacified  the  Father  of  heaven 
<«  for  us  ■*.  CArw^  is  odts,  and  all  his  *^.  CAr///  hatR 
*•  delivered  us  from  the  law,  froni  the  devil,  arid  from 
«hell**.  'The  J'athei'  of  heaven  hath  forgive  us  our 
«•  sins  for  Chrisfs  sake.  AYid  many  other  similar  ex* 
••  pressions,  equally  scriptural,  which  declare  unto*  ih  the 
<•  meriy  of  God. 

«  The  nature  and  ^ce  of  the  Law  and  of  the  Gospel. 

^  The  iaw  sheweth  us  our  sin.  Rom.  iii. 
••  The  gospel  sheweth  us  a  remedy  for  it.  John  i. 
•«  The  law  sheweth  us  our  condemnation.  Rom,  vii. 
••  The  gospel  sheweth  us  our  redemption.  Col.  i. 
•«  The  law  is  the  word  of  ire  [wrath.]  Rom*  iv. 
••  The  gospel  is  the  word  of  grace.  Acts  xiv.  20- 
•«  The  law  is  the  word  of  despair.  Deut.  xxvii. 
«•  The  gospel  is*  die  word  of  comfort.  Luke  ii. 
••  The  law  is  the  word  of  disquietude.  Rom.  viL 
•«  The  gospel  is  the  word  of  peace.  Eph.  vi» 

«•  A  disputation  between  the  Law  and  the  Gospel,  in  tvhick 
•<  is  shewed  the  difference  or  contrari^it^  between  ttwm  both. 

C  ••  The  law  saith,  Paif  the  debt. 

\  «*  The  gospel  saith,  Christ  hath  paid  if. 

r€€  The  law  saith.  Thou  art  a  sinner,  despair^  and  thou 
J       <•  shalt  Be  damned. 
\  ••  The  gospel  saith,  2Xy  sins  are  forgiven  thee  ;  be  of  good 

\^     •*  comfort y  for  thou  shalt  be  saved. 

C  "  The  law  saith,  Make  amends  for  thy  sins. 

^  ««  The  gospel  saith,  Christ  hath  made  it  for  thee. 

•'  The 

(1)  7«6»  iv.      (2)  Uhe  Ii.      (5)  Rom.  v.      (4)  ibid.  iv.      (5)  1  Pet.  ii, 
(6)  Reo.  i.  ▼.     (7)  OaU  \.     (P)  Jtm.  liii.      (9)  1  Tim.  u      (10)  1  John  iii; 
,00*  I    ^'«».  ii-         (»2)   A»ow.  viii.         (13)  Col.Kx.  (14)  1   Ccr.  vii. 

{\b\  1  Ci»r.  i.      (16)  1  Car,  i.      (I?)  £/^.  u.      (18)  i?flw.  v.      (V9)  1  C»r^^ 
iu.     (20)  e^/.  iii.     (2h)  ^cA*  h- 
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^  The  law  saithy  The  Father  of  heaven  is  angry  with  thee. 
<<  The  gospel  saith^  Christ  hath  pacified  him  with  his  Uood* 
'<«  The  law  saith.  Where  is  thy  righteousness^  goodness,  and 

<•  satisfaction  ? 

The  gospel  saithj  Christ  is  thy  righteousness^  goodness, 

«<  and  satisfaction, 
'«  The  law  saith.  Thou  art  bound  and  obliged  to  me,  to  the 

•*  devil,  and  to  hell. 

The  gospel  saith,  Christ  hath  delivered  thee  from  them 

"  all. 

«'  A  comparison  between  FaitH  and  Uh9BLIEF. 

«  Faith  is  the  root  of  all  good. 

«  Unbelief  is  the  lOOt  of  all  evil. 

((  Faith  maketh  God  and  man  good  friends. 

««  Unbelief  maketh  them  foes. 

<<  Faith  bringeth  God  and  man  together. 

«  Unbelief  separates  them. 

«  All  that  faith  doth,  pleaseth  God. 

«  All  that  imbelief  doth,  di^leaseth  God. 

<<  Faith  only  maketh  a  man  good  and  righteous. 

«  Unbelief  maketh  him  unjust  and  evil. 

«  Faith  maketh  a  man  a  member  of  Christ. 

"  Unbelief  maketh  him  a  member  of  the  devil. 

«  Faith  maketh  him  an  inheritor  of  heaven. 

**  Unbelief  maketh  a  man  the  inheritor  of  hell. 

"  Faith  maketh  a  man  the  servant  of  God.  ,   ' 

"  Unbelief  maketh  him  the  servant  of  the  devil. 

"  Faith  sheweth  us  God  to  be  a  tender  Father. 

««  Unbelief  sheweth  him  to  be  a  terrible  judge. 

«  Faith  holdeth  fast  by  the  word  of  God. 

"  Unbelief  wavereth  here  and  there. 

"  Faith  esteemeth  God  to  be  true. 

«  Unbelief  looketh  upon  him  to  be  false  and  a  liar. 

«  Faith  knoweth  God. 

<«  Unbelief  knoweth  him  not. 

«  Faith  loveth  both  God  and  his  neighbour. 

«  Unbelief  loveth  neither  of  them. 

"  Faith  only  saveth  us. 

«  Unbelief  only  condemneth  us. 

"  A  comparison  between  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity. 

««  Faith  cometh  of  the  word  of  God ;  hope  cometh  of 
<<  faith ;  and  charity  springeth  of  them  both. 

*«  i^fli/A  believeth  the  word  ',  hope  trusteth  to  enjcy  that 
<«  which  is  promised  in  the  word  5  charity  doeth  good  unto 

»<  her 
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««  her  neighbour,  through  the  love  that  it  hath  to  God, 
^  And  the  gladnless  that  is  within  herself. 

««  Faith  looketh  to  God  and  his  word ;  hope  looketh 
«  unto  his  gift  and  reward  ;  charity  looketh  on  her  neigh- 
«<  hour's  profit. 

<«  Faith  receiveth  God  ;  hope  receiveth  his  reward  ;  chd^ 
«  rity  loveth  her  neighbour  with  a  glad  heart,  and  that 
«*  without  any  respect  of  reward. 

w  Faith  pertaineth  to  God  only ;  hope  to  his  reward, 
««  and  charity  to  her  neighbour." 

This  little  treatise  of  Mr  Hamihon^s  (continues  his 
editor)  though  short,  is  very  comprehensive,  containing 
matter  sufficient  for  several  volumes  ;  and  shews  us  the 
true  doctrine  of  the  law,  of  the  gospel,  of  faith,  and 
of  works,  with  their  nature,  properties,  and  difference. 
Which  difference  is  thus  to  be  understood,  that  in  the 
arti<:Ie  of  salvation,  and  in  the  office  of  justifying,  they 
are  distinct  and  to  be  kept  asunder,  the  law  from  the  gos- 
pel, and  faith  from  works :  Though  in  the  person  that  is 
justified,  and  also  in  the  order  of  doctrine,  they  ought  and 
do  go  necessarily  together. 

Therefore,  wheresoever  any  question  or  doubt  ariseth 
respecting  salvation,  or  our  justification  before  God,  there 
the  law  and  all  good  works  must  be  utterly  excluded,  that 
grace  may  appear  to  be  sovereign,  the  promise  free  and 
gratuitous,  and  that  faith  may  stand  alone ;  which  faith 
alone,  without  law  or  works,  confirms  to  every  believer 
his  own  particular  salvation.  For  as  the  grace  of  God 
is  the  efficient  cause,  and  Jesus  Christ  the  meritonous  cause 
of  our  redemption ;  so  faith  is  the  instrumental  cause,  by 
which  the  believer  ap^flieth  the  merits  of  Christ  particu- 
larly to  his  own  salvation.  So  that,  in  the  act  and  office 
of  justification,  both  the  law  and  work^  are  entirely  out 
of  the  question,  as  things  that  have  nothing  to  do  in  the 
matter.  The  reason  is  this,  that  as  all  our  Salvation  is  by 
Christ  alone,  so  nothing  can  savingly  profit  us,  but  that 
with  which  we  can  apprehend  Christ.  Now,  as  neither 
the  law  nor  works,  but  faith  alone  is  that  by  which  we 
Can  apprehend  Christ  as  an  almighty  and  all-sufficient 
Saviour,  so  faith  alone  justifieth  the  sinner  before  God,^ 
through  the  object  it  doth  apprehend ;  namely,  JV/z/j  Christ. 
For  me  only  object  of  our  faith  is  Christy  just  as  the  bra- 
zen serpent  lifted  up  in  the  wilderness,  was  tKe  object 
only- of  the  eyes  of  the  Israelites  looking,  and  not  of  their 
hainds  working ;  by  virtue  of  which,  through  the  promise 
oi  God^  immediately  proceeded  health  to  the  beholders : 

So 
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So  Christ,  befin^  die  object  df  our  faith,  bfscomes  ri^O^A 
ousness  and  salvation  to  over  souls,  not  by  works,  bat  by 
faith  only. 

Thus  we  see  how  feith,  being  the  only  eve  of  our  ^oul,. 
standeth  alone  in  apprehending  or  seeing  Ckrirt  for  justi- 
fication to  life ;  but  yet,  nevertheless,  in  the  body  it 
standeth  not  alone :  For  besides  the  eye,  there  are  also 
hands  to  work,  feet  to  walk,  ears  to  hear,  and  other  mem- 
bers, every  one  convenient  for  the  service  of  the  body  ; 
and  yet  of  them  all,  the  eye  only  can  see.  So  in  a  Christian 
man's  life,  a|id  in  order  of  doctrine,  there  is  the  law, 
repentance,  hope,  charity,  and  -the  deeds  of  charity ;  ^l 
which  in  life  and  in  doctrine  are  joined,  and  necessarily  do 
concur  together,  and  yet  in  the  a^t  of  jostificatiqn  there 
is  nothing  else  in  man,  that  i\^th  any  p^rt  or  place  bot, 
faith  alone  apprehending  ihe  object,  which  is  Christ  cru- 
cified, in  whom  is  all  the  worthiness  and  fulness  of  our 
salvation;  that  is,  by  our  apprehending  and  receiving  of 
him  by  faith,  as  it  is  writtef ,  Whosoever  received  lum,^  to 
them  gave  he  power  to  become  tfie  sons  of  Gody  even  /^  them 
that  believe  on  his  name :  Which  were  born,  not  of  bloody  nof 
of  the  will  of  the  fleshy  nor  tf,  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God  *. 
And  also  in  Isaiah  f, — Bt/  his  knowledge,  shall  mtf  righteous 
Servant  justify  many  ;  isfci 

Argument., 
Da"  P"  Apprehending  and  receiving  of  Christ  only  mak- 

justified  before  God.  John  i.  , 

is  apprehended  and  received  by  f^ith* 
only  maketh  us  justified  before  God. 
j^rg^mSent* 

Sa*  r*^  Justification  <^meth  only  by  apprehending  and 
j      *'  receiving  of  Christ*  La.  liii. 
**  The  law  and  works  do  nodiing  pertain  to  the 

*«  apprehending  of  Christ; 
*f  Ergo  ;  the  law  and  works  pertain  nothing  to  jus- 
tification.   , 

Argument, 
"**  Nothing,  which  is  unjust  of  itself,  can  justify 
<<  us  before  God,  or  help  any  thing  to  our  justi- 
'•  fying. 
•*  Every  work  we  do  is  unjust  before  God.  Isa.  Ixiv. 
<^  Mrps  no  work,  that  we  can  do,  can  justify  us 
"  before  God,  nor  help  any  thing  to  our  justi- 
"  fying. 

•  Jabn  u  \2i  13.         f  Chip.  liii.  11. 

Arguineni 


Da-  f"  Apprehending 

.     J      •<  eth  us  justii 

^        *     I  "  Christ  only  is 

si,     L"  ErgOi  faith  o 


ro"  < 


COi 


Ce^ 


/j. 


re. 
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Ca-  p««  If  works  could  any  thing  further  our  jtistificatioh, 
**  then  should  our  works  something  profit  us  be- 
"  fore  God- 
me'  <  *<  No  works,  do  the  best  we  can,  do  profit  us  be- 
<<  fore  God,  Luke  xvii.  John  xr. 
"  Ergo  :  no  works,  that  we  do,  can  any  thing  fur- 
stres,  L     *•  ^er  our  justification. 

Argument, 

So"  p<*  All  that  we  can  do  with  God,  is  only  by  Christy 

John  XV. 
ro'  -^  <<  Our  works  and  merits  be  not  Christ,  neither  any 
j      **  part  of  hi'm 

I  "  Ergo  :  our  works  and  merits  can  do  nothing  with 
€0^  L     "  God. 

Argument, 

Da-  P"  That  which  is  the  cause  of  condemnation,  can** 
not  be  the  cause  of  justification. 
The  law  is  the  cause  of  condemnation.  Rom.  iv. 
Ergo  ;  it  is  not  the  cause  of  justification. 

A  consequent. 

*«  We  are  quit  and.  delivered  yre?w  the  law.  Rom.  vii. 
«•  Ergo ;  we  are  not  quit  and  delivered  bi^  the  law. 
«^  For  as  much,  therefore,  as  the  truth  of  the  scripture, 
*'  in  express  words,  hath  thus  included  our  salvation  iii 
*«  faith  only ;  we  are  inforced  necessarily  to  exclude  ail 
"  other  causes  and  means  in  our  justification,  and  to 
■*  make  this  difference  between  the  law  and  the  gospel, 
•*  between  faith  and  works ;  affirming,  with  scripture, 
•«  that  the  law  condemneth  us,  our  works  do  not  avail  us, 
**  and  that  faith  in  Christ  only  justifieth  41s.  And  thia 
•*  difierence  and  distinction  ought  diligently  to  be  learned 
<*  and  retained  of  all  Christians,  especially  in  conflicts  of 
^  conscience  between  the  law  and  gospel,  between  faith 
**  and  works,  grace  and  *  merits,  promise  and  condition, 
^*  God's  free  election  and  man's  free-will :  So  that  the 
«  light  of  the  free  grace  of  God  in  our  salvation  may  ap^ 
«*  pear  to  all  consciences,  to  the  immortal  glory  of  God*^ 
««  holy  name.     Amen, 

«*  The  or^r  and  difference  of  places. 

f     Faith,  r  Promise. 

«<  The  GospjtL.  \  \  God's  free 

^     Grace.  ^  election. 

.  rr-i-    T     ^         C    Works.  C  Condition. 

"^*^^^*^-      ^     Merits.  I  Maa's  free  wiU. 

F  ♦•The 
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<<  The  diflference  and  tepngnance  of  these  fete8au4 
<(  places  being  well  noted  aiid  expended*  it  sbaU  give  no 
<<  smalt  light  to  every  faithful  Christian,  boih  to  under* 
«  stand  the  scriptures^  to  judge  in  cases  of  conscience^ 
<<  and  to  reconcile  such  places  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa« 
^  ment,  as  seem  to  contradict  each  other>  according  to 
U'  St  Augustine's  rule,  which  is,  Dutiftfue  Umpara^  ist 
'^  conciVfabii  scripturas^  &c.  <  Make  distinction  of  times, 
«  ar^d  thou  shalt  Reconcile  the  scriptures,  i^c*  On  the 
<<  other  hand,  where  men  are  not  perfectly  instructed  in 
^<<  these  places,  to  discern  between  the  law  and  the  gospel, 
<'  between  faith  and  works,  Wtr-  so  long  they  can  never 
**  Tightly  establish  their  minds  in  the  free  pr^nises  of 
<<  God's  grace  %  but  walk  confidently  without  order,  in 
^<  all  matters  of  religion.  Example  of  which  we  have 
<<  too  much  in  the  Romish  church,  who  confounding  these 
*<  places  together  without  distinction,  following  no  me- 
.«  cbod,  have  perverted  the  true  order  of  Christian  ddc«> 
<<  trine,  and  have  obscured  the  sweet  comfort  and  benefit 
'<  of  the  gospel  of  Christy  not  knowing  the  true  use  either 
<<  of  the  law  or  gospcL 

«  In  the  doctrine  of  the  Law  thru  things  are  to  he  noted. 

**  In  the  lawy  tluee  things  are  to  be  considered..  Firsts 
<<  What  is  the  true  vigour  and  strength  of  the  law,  whieh 
<<  is,  to  require  full  and  perfect  obedience  of  the  whole 
**  man,  not  only  to  restrain  his  outward  actions,  but  also 
<<  his  inward  motions,  and  inclinations  of  will  and  af« 
**  fection  from  the  appetite  of  sin.  And  therefore,  saith 
*^  St  Paul,  T/te  law  if  spiritua!^  but  I  am  carnal^  &c* 
**  Rom.  vii.  Whereupon  riseth  this  proposition.  That 
<<  it  is  not  in  our  nature  and  power  to  fulfil  the  law. 
**  Item  :  The  law  commandeth  that  which  b  to  us  im- 
««  possible,  i^c.  * 

^  **  The*  second  thing  to  be  noted  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
«*  hw,  is,  to  consider  the  time  and  place  of  the  law,  what 
^  they  be,  and  how  far  they  extend.  For  as  the  surging 
^  seas  have  their  banks  and  bars  to  keep  them  in  ;  so  the 
^^  law  hath  its  times  and  limits,  which  it  ought  not  to, 
^  pass.  If  Christ  had  not  come  and  suffered^  the  time. 
*'  dominion  of  the  law  had  been  everlasting.  But  now, 
'«  seeing  Christ  hath  come,  and  hath  died  in  his  righteous 
**  flesh ;  the  power  of  the  law  against  our  sinful  fi&h  doth 
*'  cease.  For  tlie  tnd  of  the  Law  is  Christy  Rom*  x.  that  is, 
"  ttte  death  of  Christ*s  body  is  the  death  of  the  law  to  all 
**  that  believe  in  him :  So  that  whosoever  repent  of  their 
*<  sins,  and  flee  to  the  death  and  passion  of  Christ;  the 

<<  condemnation 
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y  condemnation  and  time  of  the  hw  to  them  is  expired. 
<<  Wherefore,  this  is  to  be  understood  as  a  perpetual  rule 
^  "*«  in  the  scripture,  that  the  law,  with  all  his  sentences 
♦«  and  judgments,  wheresoever  they  are  written,  either 
*•«  in  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  do  ever  include  a  privy 
*<  exception  of  repentance  and  faith  in  Christ,  to  the 
*^  which  ah/ays  it  giveth  place,  having  there  his  end,  and 
«  can  proceed  no  further;  according  as  St  Paul  saith, 
^*  The  laiv  is  our  schoolmaster  until  Christ,  that  nve  might  be 
**  justified  hi^  faith  *. 

•     "  Moreover,  as  the  law  hath  its  time  ^honv  long  to  reign, 
**  so  also  it  hath  his  proper  place  ivhere  to  reign.     By 
**  the  reign  of  the  law  here  is  meant  the  condemnation  of 
^*  the  law !  For  as  the  time  of  the  law  ceaseth,  when  the 
•*  faith  of  Christ  in  a  true  repenting  heart  beginneth  •,  so 
«f  hath  the  law  no  place  in  such,  as  be  good  and  faithful ; 
*«  that  is,  in  sinners  repenting  and  amending,  but  only 
«*  in  them  which  be  evil  and  wicked.    Evil  men  are  such, 
**  as  walking  in  sinful  flesh  are  not  yet  driven  by  earnest 
<*  repentance  to  flee  to  Christ  for  succour.    And  therefore, 
«*  saith  St  Paul,  The  law  is  not  made  for  a  righteous  man, 
"  but  for  the  lawless  and  disobedient  ^  for  the  ungodfy  and  for 
•*  sinners^  &c.  f.     By  the  just  mat^  here  is  meant,  not  he 
<«  which  never  had  disease,  but  he,  who  knowing  his  dis* 
**  ease,  seeketh  out  the  physician,  and  being  cured,  keepeth 
*^  himsielf  in  health,  as  much  as  he  may,  from  any  more 
*«  surfeits.      Notwithstanding,   he  shall   never   sq  keep 
<«  himself,  but  that  his  health  (that  is,  his  new  obedience) 
^  shall  always  remain  frail  and  imperfect,  and  shall  con- 
<«  tinually  need  the  physician.    Where,  by  the  way,  these 
«  three  things  are  to  be  noticed ;  first,  the  sickness  itself: 
"  Secondly,  the  knowing  of  the  sickness :  Thirdly,  the 
<<  physician.     The  sickness  is  sin.     The  knowing  of  the 
<«  sickness  is  repentance,  which  the  law  worketh.     The 
<«  physician  is  Christ.     And  therefore  although  in  remis- 
es sion  of  our  sins  repentance  is  joined  with  faith,  yet  it 
*<  is  not  the  dignity  or  worthiness  of  repentance  that 
«  causeth  remission  of  sins,  but  only  the  worthiness  of 
^  Christ,  whom  faith  on^y  apprehendeth  j  no  more  than 
**  the  feeling  of  the  disease  is  the  cause  of  health,  but 
'<  only  the  physician.     For  else  when  a  man  is  cast  and 
*«  condemned  by  the  law,  it  is  not  repentance  that  can 
«  save  or  deserve  life  5  but  if  his  pardon  come,  then  is  it 
«<  the  grace  of  the  prince,  and  not  his  repentance  that 
<c  saveth. 

2  .       "  The 

^.Gat.  iii.  04.  f  Tim.  i.  9. 
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<<  The  third  point  lo  be  considei^d  in  the  doctrine  oB 
^  the  law,  is  this»  that  we  mark  well  the  end  and  purpose 
*'  why  the  law  is  given,  which  is  not  to  bring  us  to  sal«^ 
<<  vation,  nor  to  work  God's  favour,'  nor  to  make  us  * 
"  good :  But  rather  to  declare  and  convict  our  wickedi- 
^*  ness,  and  to  make  us  feel  the  danger  thereof,  to  this 
**  end  and  purpose,  that  we,  seeing  our  condemnation, 
**  and  being  in  ourselves  confounded,  may  be  drivea. 
«*  thereby  to  have  our  refuge  in  Christ  the  Son  of  God^ 
<*  and  submit  ourselves  to  him,  in  whom  only  is  to  be. 
«  found  our  remedy,  and  in  non^e  other.  And  this  end 
"  of  the  law  ought  to  be  seriously  considered  by  all  Chris- 
*«  tians  :  That  they  do  not  fall  into  manifold  errors  and 
*<  inconveniences.  1.  They  pervert  all  order  of  doc* 
*«  trine.  2.  They  sffek  that  in  the  law,  which  the  law^ 
**  cannot  give,  3.  They  are  not  able  to  comfort  them- 
«  selves  nor  any  other.-  4^  They  keep  mens  souls  in  an 
«« uncertain  doubt  of  their  salvation.  5.  They  obscure 
"  the  light  of  God's,  grace.  6.  They  are  unkind  to 
«<  God's  benefits.  7.  They  are  injurious  to  Christ's  pas*. 
*'  sion,  and  enemies  to  his  cross*  8.  They  stop  Chri&» 
<*  tians'  liberty.  9.  They  bereave  the  church,  the  spoUse 
*<  of  Christ,  of  her  due  comfort,  as  taking  away  the  sua; 
"  Qut  of  the  world.,  1.0.  In  all  their  doings,  they  shoot 
«<  at  a  wrong  mark :  For  where  Christ  only  is  to  be  set 
"  up  to  be  apprehended  by  our  faith,  and  so  freely  to  jus-^ 
<*  tify  us  5  they^  leaving  this  justification  by  faith,  set  up 
«'  otlier  marks,  partly  by  the  law,  partly  of  their  owa 
«»  devising  for  men  to  shoot  at,.  And  here  cometh  io.. 
<^  the  manifest  and  manifold-  absurdities  of  the  bishop  o£ 
*'  Rome's  doctrine,  which  (the  Lord  willing)  we  wiU.  re- 
•*  hearse,  as  in  a  catalogue  here  following." 

Errors  and  absurdities  of  the  Papists,  touching  the  doctrine  of-' 

the  Law,  and  of  the  Gospel.  . 

**  1.  They  erroneously  conceive  an  opinion  of  salva^*' 
«« tion  in  the  law,  which  only  is  to  be  sought  in  the  faith 
"  of  Christ,  and  in  no  other. 

«  2.  They  erroneously  seek  God's  favour,  by  works  or 
"  the  law :  Not  knowing  that  the  law,  in  this  our  cor-' 
'^  rupt  nature,  worketh  only  the  anger  of  God.     Rom.  iii, 

"  3.  They  err  also  in  this,  that  where  the  office  of  the 
•«  law  is  diverse  and  contrary  from  the  gospel,  they, 
"  without  any  difFerence,  confounded  the  one  with  the 
**  other,  making  the  gospel  to  be  a  law>  and  Christ  to  be 
H.-a  Moses.        «  • 

«  4.  They 
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•*  4.  They  err  in  dividing  the  law  unskilfully  into 
Vr^ree  parts,  into  the  law-natural,  the  law->moral,  and 
•f  the  law-evangelical. 

*'  5.  They  err  again  in  dividing  the  law-evangelical 
^*  into  precepts  and  counsels,  making  the  precepts  to 
*'  serve  for  all  men,  the  counsels  only  to  serve  for  them 
*•  that  be  perfect. 

**  6.  The  chief  substance  of  all  their  teaching  and 
^  preaching  resteth  upon  the  worJcs  of  the  law  ;  as  ap- 
^<  pears  by  their  religion,  which  wholly  consisteth  in 
^*  men's  merits,  traditions,  laws,  canons,  decrees,  and  ce^ 
**  remonies.  ' 

"  7.  In  the  doctrine  of  salvation,  of  temission,  and 
*<  justification,  either  they  admit  the  law  equally  with  the 
**  gospel,  or  else,  clean  secluding  the  gospel,  they  teach 
*'  and  preach  the  law ;  so  that  little  mention  is  made  vl 
^*  the  faith  of  Christ,  or  none  at  all. 

«*  8.  They  err  in  thinking,  that  the  law  of  God  re- 
*^  quireth  nothing  in  us  under  pain  of  damnation ;  but 
**  only  our  obedience  in  external  acrions :  As  for  the  in- 
«*  ward  affections  and  concupiscence,  they  esteem  but 
•*  light  matters, 

**  9.  They,  not  knowing  the  true  nature  and  strength 
•*  of  the  law,  do  erroneously  imagine  that  it  is  in  man's 
**  power  to  fulfil  it. 

<•  10.  They  err  in  thinking,  that  it  is  in  man's  power, 
*«  hot  only  to  keep  the  law  of  God,  but  also  to  perform 
^<  more  perfect  works  than  be  in  God's  law  commanded, 
<*  and  these  they  call  the  works  of  perfection.  And  hereof 
*«  rise  the  works  of  supererogation,  of  satisfaction,  of  con- 
^*  gruity,  and  condignity,  to  store  up  the  treasure-house  of 
*'  the  pope's  church,  to  be  sold  out  to  the  people  for  money. 

"  11.  They  err  in  saying,  that  the  state  monastical  is 
'•^  more  perfect  for  keeping  the  counsels  of  the  gospel, 
♦*  than  other  states  be  in  keeping  the  law  of  the  gospel. 

"  12.  The  counsels  of  the  gospel  they  call  the  vows  of 
**  their  religious  men ;  as  profound  humility,  perfect  chasw 
**  tity,  and  wilful  poverty. 

"   13.  They  err  abominably,  in  equalling  their  laws 
*•  and  constitutions  with  God's  law,  and  in  saying,  that\ 
*'  man's  law  bindeth  under  pain  of  damnation,  no  lesJ; 
«  than  God's  law. 

"  1  if.  They  err  sinfully,  in  punishing  the  transgressors 
^  of  their  laws  more  sharply  than  the  transgressors  of  the 
*«  law  of  God  ;  as  appeareth  by  their  inquisitions,  and 
*'  their  canon- law,  &c. 

^  <«  15.  Finally,. 
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"  IS.  Finally,  they  err  most  horribly  in  thi«,  that  where 
•«  the  free  promise  of  God  ascribeth  our  salvation  only  to  , 
•<  Gur  faith  in  Christ,  excluding  works  5  they,  pi\  the  con^ 
"  trary,  ascribe  salvation  only,  or  principally,  to  works 
and  merits,  excluding  faith.  Whereupon  ariseth  the 
application  of  the  sacriftce  of  the  mass,  ex  opere  operator 
for  the  quick  and  dead,  application  of  the  merits  of 
Christ's  passion,  in  bulls,  application  of  the  merits  of 
all  religious  orders,  and  other  such  like  trumpery,  aft 

\  *  1 


cc 
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*'  above  mentioned. 

.      -• 

**  Three   cautions  to  he  observed  av,d  avoided  in  the  true  vn* 

derstandiiig  of  the  Law^ 

<<  Firsts  That  we,  through  the  misunderstanding  of  the 
"  scriptures,  do  not  take  the  law  for  the  gospel,  nor  the 
"  gospel  for  the  law  ;  but  skilfully  discern  and  distinguish 
**  the  voice  of  the  one  from  the  voice  of  the  other.  Many 
**  there  be,  who  reading  the  book  of  the  New  Testament, 
**  imagine  whatever  they  find '  contained  in  it,  to  be 
<*  only  and  merely  the  voice  of  the  gospel.  And,  on  th|5 
**  other  hand^  whatever  is  contained  in  the  Old  Testamentj^ 
**  that  is,  wich^iu  the  A?.w,  stories^  psalmsy  znd  prophets^ 
*«  to  be  only  and  merely  th^  word  and  voice  t)f  the  law, 
•*  In  which  they  are  deceived  ;  for  the  ipreaching  of  the 
**  law  and  of  the  gospcil  are  mixed  together  in  both  the 
*<  Testaments,  as  well  m  the  Old  as  in  the  New.  Neither 
<*  is  the  order  of  these  two  doctrines  to  be  distinguished 
*«  by  books  and  leaves,  but  by  the  diversity  of  God's  Spi- 
**  rit  speaking  unto  us.  For  sometimes  in  the  Old  Tes- 
*<  tament  God  doth  comfort,  as  he  comforted  Adam,  with 
*«  the  voice  of  the  gospel.  Sometimes  also  in  the  New, 
«  he  doth  threaten  and  terrify  ;  as  wheiv  Christ  threatened 
**  the  Pharisees.  In  some  places,  again^  Moses  and  the 
^^  prophets  play  the  evangelists  t  Insoniuch  that  Jerom 
*^  doubted  whether  he  should  call  Isaiah  a  prophet^  or  an 
*<  evangelist.  In  "some  places,  likewise,  Christ  and  the 
««  apostles  supply  the  part  of  Moses  :  And  as  Christ  him- 
*<  self,  until  his  death,  was  under  the  law  (which  law  he 
««  came  not  to  break,  but  t6  fulfil,)  so  his  sermons  made  to 
"  the  Jews,  rlin  all  for  the  mo  t  part  upon  the  perfect  doc- 
*<  trine  and  works  of  the  law,  shewing  and  teaching  what 
<«  we  ought  to  do  by  the  right  law  of  justice,  and  what 
•*  danger  ensueth  in  not  performing  the  same.  All  which 
<<  places,  though  they  be  contained  in  the  book  of  the 
«<  New  Testament^  yet  they  are  to  be  referred  to  the  doc- 
*«  trine  of  the  law,,  ever  having  in  them  included  a  privy 

<*  exception 
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<<  exception  of  repentance  and  faith  in  Christ  Jesus.,  As 
♦*  far  example  :  where  Christ  thus  preacheth,  Blessul  are 
**  tJii  pure  in-  heart  ?  jw-  tkty  shall  Sfe  God  " .  Except  ^e  he 
*♦  converted^  and  become  as  lifilc  chUdren^  ^e  shall  not  enter 
<«  iftta  the  kingdom  of  heaven  f .  But  lit  that  doeth  the  will 
^  ^  '^ '  Poti'^t  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heavtn  %* 
**  Likewise  the  parable  4>i  the  unkind  servant,  justly  cast 
•*  into  prison  for  u&i  forgiving  his  fellow-servant,  &c,  $. 
*•  Tlie  casting  die  rich  glutton  into  hell,  &c.  ||.  He  that 
**  .deni\lh  me  bfore  men^  shall  he  denied  bfore  the  afrgels  of 
**  God  %i  Willi  other  such  like  places  of  scripture.  All 
*«  these,  I  say,  pertaining  to  the  doctrine  of  the  law,  do 
"  ever  include  in  them  a  secret  exception  of  earnest  re- 
«•  pentance  and  faiA  in  Christ's  precious  blood.  For 
**  else,  Peter  denied,  and  yet  repented.  Many  publicans 
*<  and  ^nners  were  unkind,  unmerciful,  and  hard*hearied 
**  to  their  fellow^sej^ants :  and  yet  many  of  them  re- 
«<  pen  ted,  and  by  faith  were  saved,  &c.  The  grace  of 
<'  Christ  Jesi|fi<.w^rks  in  us  repefttance  towards  God,  and 
^  faith  in  himself  unfeigned.  ' 

"  Briefly,  to  know  when  the  law  speaketh,  and  when 
«•  the  gospel  speaketh,  and  to  discern  the  voice  of  the  one 
•*  from  the  voice  of  the  other,  we  may  learn  from  the 
"  following  remark.  That  when  there  is  any  moral 
**  work  commanded  to  be  done,  either  to  avoid  punish- 
"ment,  or  upon  promise  of  any  reward,  temporal  or  eter- 
<<  nal,  or  else  when  any  promise  >is  made  with  condition 
^*  of  any  work  commanded  in  the4aw ;  there  is  to  be  un- 
^  derstood  the  voice  of  the  law.  On  the  other  hand, 
*<  where  the  premise  of  life  and  sanation  is  offered  unto 
**  us  freely,  without  any  merits  or  doings  of  ours,  and 
'*  simply  without  any  condition  ^;mexed,  of  any  law, 
•«  eitlier  natural,  ceremonial,  or  moral :  A)\  such  places, 
**  whether  they  be  read  in  the  Old  Testament  or  in  the 
*^  New,  are  to  be  referred  to  the  .voice  and  doctrine  of 
«  the  gospel.  And  this  promise  of  God,  freely  made  to 
"  us  by  the  merits  o^  Jesus  Christ,  so  long  before  pro- 
<•  phesied  to  us  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  afterward  ex- 
•<  hibited  in  the  New  Testament,  and  now  requiring  no- 
*«  thing  but  our  faith  in  the  Son  of  God,  is  called  pro- 
**perlyihe  voice  of  the  gospel,  and  di^'ereth  from. the 
•«  voice  of  the  law  in  this,  that  it  hath  m  condition  ad- 
***  joined  of  our  meriting,  but  only  respecteth  the  merits 
"  of  Christ  the  Son  of  God  ;  by  faith  in  whom  alone  we 

4  •*  are 

♦  Matth.  ▼.  8.  t  ^^<^-  3tviii.  3.  .    \   Ibid,  vil  LM. 

§  Ibid,  xviii.  23,  &c.  J  Luke  xvi.  19,  &c.  ^  Ibid,  xii.  9.    ^ 
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«  are  promised  of  God  to  be  saved  and  justified,  acconl-^ 
*<  ing  as  we  read,  The  righteousness  of  God^  which  is  iy 
^^  faith  of  Jesus  Christ  unto  -all^  4ind  upoH  all  them  that  be" 
*<  lieve^  Sec.     Rom.  iii^  22. 

<<  The  second  caution  or  danger  to  be  avoided  i6>  that 
<«  we  now  knowing  how  to  discern  rightly  between  the 
*<  law  «nd  the  gospel,  and  having  intelligence  not  to 
<<  mistake  one  for  the  other,  must  take  heed  again  that 
'<  we  break  not  the  order  between  these  two,  taking  and 
«  applying  the  law  where  the  gospel  is  to  be  appti^d, 
'^^  either  to  ourselves  or  toward  others.  For  notwith- 
f*  standing  the  law  and  the  gospel  many  times  are  to  be 
*«  joined  together  in  order  of  doctrine  ;  yet  it  may  some* 
«*  times  fall  out,  that  the  law  must  be  utterly  sequestered 
'<  from  the  gospel.  As  when  any  person  or  persons  do 
**  feel  themselves  with  the  majesty  of  the  law  and  judg- 
•'  ment  of  God  so  terrified  and  oppressed^^  and  with  the 
*^  burden  of  their  sins  overweighed  and  thrown  down  in- 
«*  to  utter  discomfort,  and  almost  even  to  the  pit  of  hell, 
-  *<  as  happeneth  many  times  to  soft  and  timorous  con- 
«  sciences  of  God's  good  servants :  When  such  mortified 
^*  hearts  do  hear,  either  in  preaching  or  in  reading,  any 
••  such  example  or  place  of  the  scripture,  which  per- 
**  taincth  to  the  law  ;  let  them  think,  that  they  do  not  in 
*«  the  least  belong  to  them,  no  more  than  a  mouming- 
•<  weed  belongeth  to  a  marriage-feast ;  and  therefore  re- 
*<  moving  out  of  their  minds  all  thoughts  of  the  law,  of 
*<  fear,  of  judgment,  and  condemnation,  let  them  only 
**  set  before  their  eyes  the  gospel,  the  sweet  comfort  of 
"  God's  promise,  free  forgiveness  of  sins  in  Christ,  grace, 
*'  redemption,  liberty,  rejoicing,  psalms,  thanks,  singings 
*<  and  a  paradise  of  spiritual  jocundity,  and  nothing  else  ; 
*<  thinking  thus  with  themselves,  that  the  law  hath  done 
*<  bis  ofHee  in  them  already,  and  now  must  needs  give 
^<  place  to  his  better ;  that  is,  must  needs  give  room  to 
*<  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  who  is  the  Lord  and  Master, 
*<  the  Fnlfiller  and  Finisher  of  the  law  ;  for  Christ  is  the 
««  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness  to  every  one  that  helieveth. 
*'  Rom.  X.  4. 

<<  The  third  danger  to  be  avoided  is,  that  we  do  not, 
*<  on  the  other  hand,  use  or  apply  the  gospel,  instead  of 
«*  the  law.  For,  as  applying  the  law  instead  of  the  gos- 
««  pel,  is  like  going  to  a  marriage  feast  in  a  mourning 
<<  gown  ;  so  to  apply  the  gospel  instead  of  the  law,  is  ta 
'<  cast  pearls  before  swine  :  In  which  there  is  great  abuse 
*<  among  many.  For  commonly  it  is  seen,  that  these 
M  worldly  epicures  and  secure  mammpnists,  to  whom  rhe 
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^  dMlriae  of  die  law  doth  properly  appertain,  do  receive 
<f  and  apply  to  themselves  most  principally  the  sweet 
<<  promises  of  the  gospel :  So  likewise  it  is  too  often  the 
<<  caset  for  those  broken  and  contrite  in  heart,  to  whom 
<<  only  belong  the  joyful  tidings  of  the  gospel  and  not 
<<  the  law,  to  receive  and  retain  to  themselves  the  terrible 
«  voice  and  sentences  of  the  law.  Whereby  it  cometh 
«<  to  pass,  that  many  do  rejoice,  that  should  mourn  ;  and 
*f  many  fear  and  mourn,  that  should  rejoice.  Where- 
**  fore,  to  conclude,  in  private  use  of  life,  let  every  pei^ 
M  son  wisely  discern  between  the  law  and  the  go&pe]^ 
^^.aaad  aptly  apply  to  himself,  that  which  he  seeth  con- 
«  venient. 

<<  And  again,  in  public  order  of  doctrine,  let  every 
«^  discreet  preacher  put  a  difference  between  the  brokea 
« heart  of  the  mourning  sinner,  and  the  impenitent 
M  worldUng,  and  so  join  both  the  law  with  the  gospel, 
^<  and  the  goq>el  widi  the  law  ^  that  in  throwing  down 
<<  the  wicked  he  ever  spare  the  weak-hearted ;  and  again,  so 
*<  spare  the  weak,  that  he  do  not  encourage  the  ungodly,*^ 

The  Christian  reader  wiU  excuse  the  length  of  these 
extracts,^  which  we  will  conclude  with  remarking }  that 
this  excellent  man  Hamilton,  and  his  blessed  commentator 
Frith,  lived  before  the  establishment  of  the  reformation 
in  their  respective  countries  of  Scotland  and  England ;  and  / 
that  it  is  comfortable  to  reflect,  that  the  same  Spirit  teaches 
the  same  truth  in  all  places  and  times ;  as  appears  in  the 
instance  before  us,  which  contains  the  gospel  with  as  much 
clearness  (and  Would  to  GOD,  it  might  not  be  said> 
with  fnore  clearness)  as  among  the  professors  of  a  later  day* 


GERARD     GELDENHAUR, 

SOMETIMES    CALLED, 

GERARDUS  NOVIOMAGUS. 


/GERARD  GELDENHAUR,  a  very  learned  Ger- 
^^  man,  was  born  at  Nimeguen,  in  the  year  14S2. 
JFrom  his  earliest  youth^  he  was  distinguished  by  his  love 

of 
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•f  learaing^  esprasB j  eS  history  and  poetry.  .  He* 
^las^cal  feaming  at  I^aventer,  and  went  thvough  his  coatse 
^f  philosophy  at  X^ouvain  wixh  such  success^  that  he  wa» 
chosen  to  .teach  tbatscieoce  there.-  It  iras  in  this  fsaooa^ 
universityi  that  he  contracted  a  very  strict  friendship  with 
sieveral  learned  men,  and  in  particular  with  Erasmus^  a$ 
appears  from  the  epistles  of  the  latter.  He  made  some 
Hay  at  Antwerp,  from  whence  he  was  invited  tao  the  court 
of  .Chs^rles  of  Austria,  to  be  reader  and  historian  to  that 
prince:  But  not  loving  to  change  his  abode  often»  he 
did  not  tlunk  proper  to  attend  hinl  into  Spain,  but  disen*' 
gaged  himself  from  his  service,  and  entqred  into  that  of 
Philip  of  Burgundy,  bishop  of  Utrecht  He  was  his  readei* 
and  secretary  twelve  years,  namely,  to  the  year  1524; 
ilter  which,  he  executed  die  same  functicms  in  the  couit 
of  Maximilian  of  Burgundy.  He  was  sent  to  Wittember^ 
in  the  year  152G,  in  order  to  enquire  into' the  state  of  the 
schools,  and  of  the  church  there.  He  faithfully  reported 
what  he  had  observed  in  that  city,  and  confessed)  he  could 
not  disapprove  of  a  doctrine  so  conformable  to  the  scrips 
turesy  as  that  which  he  heard  .there :  And  upon  this  he 
forsook  the  popish  religion^  and  retired  towards  the  Upper 
Rhine.  He  married  at  Worms,  and  taught  youth  for  some 
time.  Afterwards,  about  the  year  15S1,  ne  was  invited 
to  Augsburg,  to  undertake  the  same  employment;  and  at 
length)  in  the  year  1534,  he  went  from  thence  to  Mar* 
purg,  where  he  taught  history  for  two  years,  and  then  di-^ 
vinity  to  his  death.  He  died  of  the  plague  on  the  10th 
of  January,  A.  D.  154*2.  He  was  a  man  well  skilled  in 
poetry,  rhetoric,  and  history.  The  most  considerable  of 
his  works  zTe-^Histarsa  Batavica  ;  Strasburg,  1 5S3  ;  but 
Vossius  mentions  an  edition  of  the  year  1520. — De  Bata^ 
vorum  Insuld. — Germani^t  Inferioris  Htsioria  /  Stra^urg, 
1532. — Epistola  de  TLelandid, — Satyr  a  OctOf  printed  at  Lou- 
vain,  in  ISlS.'-^HistoH^  et  Catahgus  episcoporum  Ultrajec" 
tinorum^  \Sc. 

His  changing  his  religion,  and  some  writings  which  he 
published  against  the  church  of  Rome,  occasioned  a  quarrel 
between  him  and  Erasmus.  Erasmus  called  him  a  sedi- 
tious fellow,  and  Klamed  him  lor  publishing  scoffing 
books,  whfch  only  irritated  princes  against  Lumer's  fol- 
lowers. He  blamed  him  also  for  prefixing  the  name,  and 
some  notes  of  Erasmus,  to  certain  letters,  the  intent  of 
which  was  to  shew,  that  the  heretics  ought  not  to  be  pu- 
nished. This  *  was  exposing  Erasmus  to  the  court  of 
'^i^ome,  and  to  the  popish  powers :  For  it  was  saying  in 
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^fiect,*  that  I^ntsiQUs  had  furnished  the  innoi!alors  witti- 
weapons  to»  attack  their  enemies.  Nothing  could  be 
more  truej  butEmmus  did  not  like  to  haye  such.o^ces 
done  him.  /ige  had  made  him  a  c;owaTd,  if  he  was  oot 
one  naturally ;  ai^d  he  was  afraid  to  avofir  principles 
which  he  secretly  maiutain^ct  He.  ahused  Gejdenhaury 
therefore,  in  .very  seyere  t<:jms ;  compared  jhim  to  the 
traitor  Judas  J  apd,  instead  of  assisting  him  in  his  neces*. 
sity,  put  him  oW  with  railfcry.  <  But,  my  dear  Vultu- 
«  rius,'  for  so  he  nicV-nsuned  him,  <  since  you  have  takea 

<  the  resolution  to'  prqfess  an  evangelical  life^  I  wonder 

<  you  find  poverty  uneasy  ;  when  St  Hilarion,  not  having 

<  money  enough  to  pay  his  boat-hire,  thought  it  cause  of 
^  gloiry,  that  he  had  undesignedly  arrived  at  such  gospel* 
«  perfection.     St  .Paul   also   glories,  that  he   knew  how 

*  to  abound,  and  how-  to  suffer  need ;  and  that;  having 
«  nothing,  he  possessjed  ajl  thjngs.  The  same  apostle 
«  commends  certain  llebrQws,  who  had  received  the  gos- 

<  pel,  that  they  took  the  spoiljng  of  their  goods  joyfully, 

<  Add  that,  if  the  Jews  suffer  none  to  be  poor  among 

<  them,  How  much  jpore  does  it  become  those  who  boast 
«  of  the  gospel,  t,o  relieve  the  wants  of  their  brethren  by 

<  mutual  charity  :  Especially   sincje  evangelical  frugality 

<  is   content  with  very  little  ?  Those,  who  live  by  the 

<  spirit,  want  no  delicaciei,  ^f  they  have  but  bread  and 

*  water :  They  are  strangers  to  luxury,  and  feed  on  fa^- 

<  ing.  We  read,  that  the  apostles  themselves  satisfied 
« their  hunger  wit|i  ears  pf  cor;i  rubbed  in  their  hands. 

*  Perhaps,  you  may  imagine,  I  azn  jesting  all  this  while  ; 

"* — ^very  likely — but  others  will  not  think  so.' ^Thes^e 

taunts  of  Erasmus  give  us  another  trace  of  his  true  cha- 
racter. He  had  Jiot  grace  to  dare  the  frowns  of  the  world, 
and  particularly  of  the  great,  among  whom  were  most  of 
his  considerable  friends ;  and  these  wefe  of  the  Roman  com- 
munion. Whatever  he  said  in  favour  of  Protestantism^ 
was  by  pure  constraint  of  the  truth.  He,  had  very  little 
court  to  make  in  that  quarter.  Hence,  as  he  was  a  maa 
of  great  wit  as  well  as  learning,  he  was  free  in  his  jests 
upon  the  foibles  of  many  excellent  men  among  the  Pro- 
testants, which  served  his  purpose,  with  many  of  the  po- 
pish party,  of  concealing  his  real  sentiments)  or  of  en-' 
joying  them  without  molestation.  He  had,  in  short,  too 
much  of  that  wisdom,  which  strives  to  reconcile  God 
and  mammon. 

Under  this  life,  Melchior  Adam  relates  an  anecdote  of 
John  Weselus,  a  physician,  as  well,  as  divine,  who  can*- 
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▼assed  the  doctrine  of  the  sacrament  full  thirty  years  before 
the  ventilation  of  that  subject  by  Luther  and  Zuingliu$^ 
and  wrote  notes  upon  those  passages  of  tho  New  Testament, 
in  which  it  occurs.  Weselus  was  also  siimamed  Basil  and 
Gansfort,  He  was  esteemed  of  such  uncommon  leamingi 
pi^ty,  ahd  judgment,  that  he  was  usually  called  Jux  tnundi, 
•  The  light  of  the  world  ;*  and,  in  respect  to  any  contro- 
verted matter  (like  another  Pythagoras)  it  was  suflScient 
for  determination  to  prove,  hoc  doxtiy  hoc  docuit^  hoc  scripsit ; 
that  Weselus  had  Said,  taught,  and  wrote  it.  Re  visited 
inost  of  the  universities  of  note  in  the  Christian  world, 
and  was  an  intimate  friend  of  John  de  Wesalia,  whom  we 
mentioned  before,  and  whom  the  younger  Spanheim  has 
Jnistaken  for  the  same  person  in  his  ecclesiastical  history. 
He  expected  to  have  shared  persecution  with  his  learned 
friend ;  and  probably  would,  but  for  the  interposition  of 
David  a  Burgundia,  then  bishop  of  Utrecht,  whont  he  had 
greatly  served  in  his  medical  capacity.  He  wrote  many 
tracts,  which  were  printed  at  Leipsig,  Antwerp,  &c.  ana 
which  have  been  honoured  by  being  placed  in  the  first  class 
«f  thos^  books,  prohibited  by  the  church  of  Rome.  He 
died  in  his  70th  year.  By  the  writings  of  this  excellent 
person,  were  the  ^eyes  of  Geldenhaur  opened,  to  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  truth.  And  he  relates  this  remark- 
able circumstance,  that  in  the  chtirch  of  St  Levin  us,' in 
March  1520,  he  [Geldenhaur]  was  informed  by  John  Os- 
tendorp,  a  man  advanced  in  years,  that  Weselus,  long  be- 
fore,' had,  in  conversation  with  him,  when  he  was  but  a 
youth,  addressed  him  [the  said  Ostendotp  J  in  these  words : 
**  My  studious  young  friend,  you  will  live  to  see  the  day, 
*«  when  the  doctrine  of  our  late  contentious  schooUdi- 
<•  vines,.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Bonaventure,  and  others  of  the 
**  same  leaven,  shall  be  exploded  by  all  true  teachers  of 
*«  the  Christian  religion.** — How  true  a  prophet  he  was, 
the  event  amply  shewed ;  for,  soon  after  that  time,  the 
Reformation  began  in  Germany*— The  learned  reader 
may  see  more  of  this  Weselus,  in  Baselius's  "  Sulpitius 
«  Belgicus,"  and  in  the  writings  of  Flaccus  Illyricus,  Wol- 
fius,  and  others. 

It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  Gerard  Geldenhaur  was 
better  known  by  the  name  of  his  country,  than  by  that 
of  his  family  ;  for  he  was  usually  called  Geradius  Novio- 
jnagus :  and  Erasmus>  in  his  letters  to  him^  gives  him  no 
other  name. 

JOHN 
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THIS  German  RefQimer  was  bom  at  Winsperg  in 
Fjranconia,  in  the  year  1482,  according  to  Bayle^ 
Dupin  says  he  was  bom  at  Auscbein  in  Switzerland ;  but 
it  is  ^ert^n  he  was  of  Franconia*  His  patents  were  of  x 
good  family  and  in  very  competent  circumstances^  h 
appears,  in  the  preface  to  his  annotations  upon  the  pro* 
phecy  of  Isaiah,  that  his  grandrfather  was  of  Basil,  and<^ 
that  his  mother  was  r^aarkabk  for  the  great  sanctity  of 
her  life,  and  liberality  to  the  poor.  His  father,  being  (it 
is  said)  a  merchant,  designed  him  for  his  own  profession  ; 
but  his  mother  ws^s  desirous  of  making  him  a  scholar,  and 
prevailed  on.  her  husband  to  sendi  him  to  the  college  o£ 
Heilbrun.  He  was  soon  removed  totiie  university  of  Hei* 
delberg^  where  he  received  the  degree  of  batchelor  at 
fourteen  years. of  age.  From  Heidelberg,  he  was  sent  to 
Boulogne,  whece  he  studied  the  ctvil  law  six  months^;  zvA 
dien  returned  to  Heidelberg,  where  he  applied  himself  to 
tile  ^tudy  cl-  divinity^.  He  assiduously  read  the  works  o£ 
Thomas  Aquinas,  Ridiard,  and  Gerson.j,  but:  he  despised 
ibe  subtHt^  of  Sootua,  and'sgolTied  to  follow; dbe  humouzr 
whaqb  prevailed  iii  ^e  universities.  He  disregarded  the 
hoBQi^ary.  iiifit^nctioite  in  the  public  exercises^  and  only 
eade^VQUTed  rto  obtain,  the  character  of  a^  learned  man.  Her 
furnished  hib  miad  with  useful  knowkdge,  and  abstained 
from  the  disputations  of  the  schoolmen.  All  his  con- 
versation was  nemax4cabfy  serious  and  eiiempkry,  grousdad; 
UfOn  the  iavxim^  JSumyqtii  profidat  in.  Uteris  is^  defidat  in 
morHmSj  non.pr^ere^  led  d^ere  :  That  he,  who  increases 
m  know}e<%e.  without  virtue,  does  not  increase,  but  de-- 
crease.  ^  Not'long  after  (says  Dr  Fuller  in.  his  Abel  Redi*^ 
vivus)  he  wa^  honoured  with  the  title  of  master  of  arts,  in; 
the  same  academyi^  ^ter  which,  by  the  advice  of  his  pa- 
rents, he  went  to  Bononia,  wil^  an  intent  to  apply  him-: 
self  to  the  sttidy  df  the  civil  law  %  but  after  staying  half  a 
y^ar,  and  findixlg  the  air  very  prejudicial  to  his  healthy. 
he  returned  again  to  his  father,  and  remained  with  him . 
till  he  had  recovered  his  former  strength.  He  then  went 
^gain  to  Heidelbeig ;  where,  contrary  to  the  will  of  his 
^^er,  he  quitt^4  ^^  study  of^  the  civil  law^  and  gave 

himself 
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himselT  wholly,  to  the  study  of  divinity  i  being  kd  and 
guided  thereto  by  the  love  of  truth.  In  the  performance 
of  which  act  he  imitated  the  example  of  that  burning 
lamp  of  the  church,  John  Chrysostom,  the  same  act  being 
also  approved  and  embraced  by  Martin  Luther^  John  Cal- 
vin, Peter  Martyr^  Theodore  Beza,  Lambertus  Danseus^ 
and  others^    ^ 

Here  he  began  to  make  himseff  acquainted  with  such 
scKoolmen,  whose  judgitient  in  points  of  controversy  were 
most  approved  of  in  that  academy  ;  as  Thomas  Aquinas, 
Gerson,  and  othen  \  which  he  studied  with  the  utmost 
labour  day  and  night,  desiring  an  explanation  of  such  dis- 
tinctions, as  he  could  not  understand. 

This  more  than  ordinary  industry  procured  him  a 
general  approbation,  together  with  a  certain  demonstra- 
tion of  his  future  worth,  not  only  in  Heidelberg,  but 
in  the  adjacent  places ;  insomuch,  that  he  was  recom- 
xnended  to  that  illustrious  prince  Philip,  Elector  Palatine, 
who  sent  for  him,  and  committed  his  youngest  sons  to  his 
tuition  ;  bearing  always  a  reverend  respect  to  him,  for  the 
excellency  of  those  parts  with  which  he  ^aw  he  was  en- 
A)wed»  After  he  had  been  a  while  in  this  new  employ- 
ment, he  perceived  that  a  courtly  life  did  not  suit  his  na- 
tural inclination ;  therefore  he  left  it,  and  returned  again 
(as  one  that  had  been  long  captivated)  to  the  $tudy  ^of 
^vinity» 

His  parents  perceiving  that  his  mind  was  altogether  set 
on  that  stu<ty,  and  having  no  other  child  but  him,  Aef 
made  use  of  those  means  that  God  had  blessed  them  witfa> 
in  order  to  procure  a  priesthood  for  htm,  in  the  town 
where  he  waa  bom,  to  which  also  was  added  the  authority 
of  preaching :  Unto  this  place  he  was  called ;  but  finding 
j^iimself,  after  a  fortnight's  trial,  unable  to  undergo  so  la- 
borious an  office ;  he  desired  leave  to  return  again  to  Hei- 
(ieiberg,  that  he  might  acquire  a  greater  measure  of  know- 
ledge, and  return  from  thence  better  qualified  to  discharge 
the  important  duties  of  that  sacred  function. 

Having  obtained  leave,  he  changed  his  resolution  and 
steered  his  course  towards  Tubingen  ;  and  from  thenee  ta 
Stutgard^  where  Reuchlih  lived;  a  man  famous  for  his* 
excellent  knowledge  in  the  languages.  Here  he  stayed  £or 
a  short  space,  during  which  time,  he  received  from  Reucblin 
«[ome  light  concerning  the  Greek ;  in  which,  by  daily  study 
and  practice,  he  so  profited,  that,  upon  his  return,  to  Hei- 
delberg, he  published  a  Greek  grammar ;  where  he  also 
learned  the  Hebrew  by  a  Spanish  teacher^    .     . 

Finding 
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¥Mnig  lamseU  better  qualified  by  die  adfition  of  the 
laiiig«3^e$t  he  rettmied  to  his  natiTe  pbce,  and  cheaurfally 
labocred  in  his  pastoial  office  ;  preadiing  Christ  90  power* 
iiiUf  to  thenii  that  he  was  greatly  admiral  of  his  auditors; 
nor  did  he  shine  ohIt  in  sound  eiccellent  doctrine,  but 
afeo  in  a  coi^respondtng  life  and  conversation ;  setting  a 
.good  example  before  those  to  whom  he  preached;  and 
alurafs  associating  with  stich  as  weie  famous  for  reiigiou 
<{r  teandng,  esped^ly  Wolfgang  Capito,  ^widi  whom  ht 
was  acquainted  at  Heidelberg :  Their  f  riend^ip  being  here 
lenewed,  it  continued  firm  till  death. 

Dining  the  discharge  of  his  holy  cafiing  in  the  place 
cS  his  natirity,  W<:4fgang  Capito  was  called  to  Basil>  to  be 
thmr  pub&c  iectuier ;  which  ^vanceoient  did  not  cau^ 
Urn  at  aQ  td  forget  his  old  (riend  OecolampadiuSy  but  rather 
pot  limi  upon  thinking,  how  he  might  be  of  senrke  in 
prometitsg  him  to  some  nmne  eminent  ph^e;  shewing  great 
concern,  that  so  bright  a  lamp  cf  piety  dwutd  be  shut  up 
hi  flo  narrow  aud  unregaided  apartof  the eountry;  wlieity 
fore  he  used  all  means  to  persaade  the  inhabkants  of 
Basil,  sigidlying  his  wordi,  to  ihrite  him  to  this  city,  and 
to  confer  dtat  dtgmty  upon  him,  which  shotiki  correspond 
widi  his  Mieik.  Capito -herein  succeeded  according  to 
his  wishes,  for  the^  readily  agreed,  and  sent  Oeadampa*- 
dius  a  call  to  the  pastoral  office  in  that  city,  in  1515. 
Wheie,  afier  be  had  preached,  with  great  a][^)lause,  for 
about  a  tweWe-mondi,  he  was  hofiottred»  in  the  same  aca* 
deaay,  wufc  the  title  of  doctor  in  divinity.  *About  the 
same  time  &asmus  Rotteiodamus  came  to  Basil,  to  pubfidi 
lus  aanotations  oh  the  New  Testament ;  for  the  perfecthig 
of  wlikh,  he  used  die  assistance  of  our  Oecolampadius,  cm 
account  of  the  eminency  of  his  patts,  as  he  himself  £reely 


When  Erasmus's  work  was  finished,  Oecolampadins  left 
Basil  and  went  to  Aug^rg,  bein^  catted  by  the  commons 
of  the  cathedral  church  tb  preach  in  that  place  unto  the 
people:  But  he  remained  not  long  here  ^  partly  because  of 
the  humble  opinion  he  had  of  his  own  abilities,  thinking 
lumsclf  insufficient  for  so  important  and  eminent  a  station ; 
and,  partly  because  of  a  degree  of  mebhcholy  which  pte- 
doouaaied  in  his  constitution,  that  disposed  him  to  retire^ 
ment  and  solitude.  He  therefore  ^epatted,  and  entered 
into  the  monastry  of  St  Bridget,  situated  without  the  city 
of  Augsburg  ;  .but  used  such  caution  in  making  his  cote^ 
nant  with  dbe  ^^monks, '  as  that  he  was  to  have  liberty  to 
atady,  and  to  believe  what  he  would,  and  to  depart  from 
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them  when  he  {leased ;  for,  said  he^  «  Siuumti  s^iUentis 

^^juramentis  me  obstrixero^  nequaquam  ea  jervare  poUro%  si 
<^  quando  utilis  minuterio  verbi  sum  Jututusy  Although  I 
4should  bind  myself  by  innumerable  oaths,  I  shall  not  by  any 
means  be  able  to  keep  them,  if  at  any  time  I  shall  perceive 
that  any  profit  will  accrue  to  the  church  by  my  minisfry. 

The  monks,  sensible  of  their  acquisition,  received  him 
joyfully  into  their  society,  bestowing  all  things  on  him 
that  he  desired  most  liberally,  and  particularly  aCquaifitfd 
him  with  all  their  piivileges.  After  a  few  months  he  was 
so  well  pleased,  that  he  purposed  to  spend  the  rest  of  hts 
days  in  this  lazy  manner  of  life :  But  it  pleased  God  to 
call  him  out  again,  and  for  that  end  stirred  up  bis  frieiid9> 
and  especially  Capito,  who  seriously  persuaded  and  eai^ 
nestly  e?chorted  him  to  give  over  that  monastical  life ;  to 
whose  entreaties  he  yielded,  and  purposed  to  betake  himt- 
self  again  to  the  labours  of  his  calling  \  but,  by  way  of 
preparation  to  his  leaving  the  monastry^  he  first  prepared 
and  published  a  book  of  confession,  in  which,  in  many 
particulars,  he  opposed  the  doctrine  of  the  chur'ch  of 
Rome,  and  thereby  rendered  his  life  in  danger.  The 
monks  also  were  greatly  afraid,  lest  any  inconvenience 
should  happen  to  them  on  account  of  nis  proceedings^ 
and  therefore  endeavoured  to  free  their  m<mastry  of  him. 
In  the  mean  time,  he  sharply  reprehended  them  for  their 
errorsi,  persuading  them  to  embrace  the  truth,  which  so 
exceedingly  incensed  them  against  him,  that  they  laboured 
privately  with  his  friends  to  be  more  earnest  with  him  ta 
leave  the  monastry/    Thu&  far  Fuller. 

Oecolampadius,  in  1517,  wrote  a  letter  to  Erasmus^ 
full  qf  friendship  and  respect.  He  had  seen  Erasmus  %t 
Basil,  and  informed  him,  of  his  own  occupations  at  thia 
time  ;  for  he  was  collating  the  Vulgate  with  the  Hebrew  ^ 
and  of  his  connections  with  Melancthon^  In  1518,  Eras- 
mus wrote  a  friendly  letter  to  Oecolampadius,.in  which  ho 
highly  commends  Melancthon  ;  though,  ^t  that  time,  he- 
was  displeased  with  him,  for  having  spe^en  slightly  of  ht» 
New  Testament. 

Oecolampadius  had  acquired  a  great  reputation  for  hta 
skill  in  the  learned  languages,  and  was  held  in  great  eateem 
for  his  preaching.  He  was  so  far  from  admitting  any. 
change  in  religion,  that  he  wrote  a  bode  againsfc  Luther 
to  prove  tliat  the  mass  might  be  called  a  sacrifice.  It  was 
in  1520,  when  he  was  thirty-eight  years  old,  that  he  with- 
drew himself  from  the  world,  and  became  a  monk  of  the 
order  of  St  Bridget^  in  the  roonastry  of  St  Laurence,  near 

Augsburg.^ 
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Augsburg.  <  Irh'ear,  says  Erasmus,  that  Oecolkmpa'dius  is 
i  turned  monk :  I.  wish  he  had  thought  better  upon  it.* 
Erasmus  approved  this  ^ep  of  Oecolampadius  as  little  as 
lus  friend  Btiibaldus ;  and  observes,  that  a  man's  discon* 
tenfed  and.  irestless  temper  will  pursue  him  even  into  the 
retirement  of  a  monastery.  Oecolampadius  informed  Eras- 
mus of  his  change  of  life;  to  w;hich  the  latter  replied, 
and  wished,  that  this  learned  man  might  find  his  new 
situation  answerable  to  his  hopes.  <  If  I  thought,  says 
<  Erasmus,  it  would  prove  so,  1  could  be  content  to  bear 
«  you  company  :  But  I  fear  you  will  find  your,  expec- 
*  tations  disappointed.'  Oecolampadius  suspected,  that 
Erasmus  disapproved  of  his  entering  into  a  monastic  life. 
Erasmus  tells  him,  it  was  not  so;  and  that,  when  he 
treated  the  monks  as  Pharisees,  he  only  meant  his  own 
persecutors  j  and  those,  who  under  a  pxetence  of  religion, 
were  real  foes  to  it;  He  was  willing  to  suppose,  that 
Oecolampadius  had  chosen  a  society  less  infected  than  some 
others. 

Erasmus  was  not .  deceived  in  his  conjecture;  for,  in 
1521,  Oecolampadius  began  to  go  over  to  the  reformers. 
He  had  corrected  the  ifirst  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
published  by  Erasmus,  wlid^  describes  him  as  a  person  that 
approved  the  state  of  life  into  which  he  had  entered,  and 
performed  his  duty:  However,  Oecolampadius  soon  altered 
his  judgment,  and  left  his  monastery  in  1522.  Here- 
tired  to  Basil,  in  Switzerland,  where  he  was  made  curate^ 
and. preacher  of-  the  church  of  St  Martin ;  and  he  soon 
introduced  the  doctrine  of  Luther.  Here  he  was  again 
advanced  by  the  senate  to  a  pastoral  oflSce,  with  a  yearly 
stipend,  which  he  performed  widi  great  zeal  and  constancy 
to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  his  church ;  here  he 
boldly  discovered  to  his  auditors  those  errors,  which  by 
contimiance  had  got  firm  footing  in  the  church — he 
ofteoed.  up  to  them  the  perfection  and  sufficiency  of  the 
merits  of  Christ — he  declared  to  them  the  true  nature  of 
fiulhf-^arid  explained  to  than  the  true  doctrine  of  charity ; 
insonuzbh  that  they  began  to  waver  in  their  minds  about 
die  authority  of  the  popish  religion.  Whilst  he  was  thus 
zealously  occupied  in  these  things,  there  were  some  wha 
laboured  to  draw  him  again  to  the  Pseudo^Catholic  reli- 
gion, especially  Johannes  Cochlaeus,  who,  in  1 524,  wrote 
letters  to  him>  in  which  he  declared  himself  deeply  af- 
flicted, to  hear  th^t  a  man,  so  excellently  learned,  should 
lay  aside  his  <coul,  and  adhere  to  such  heretical  opinions ; 
a^datrtive «;ime  tioiQ^ Exhorted  him  to  revoke  his  opinion 
.  .  -     *  G  and 
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and  return  to  the  monastery,  promising  him  a  dispenSartiddi 
from  the  Pope,  and  the  favour  of  the  Prior,  which  he  had 
formerly  enjoyed  :  But  these  and  such  like  things  were 
slighted  by  Oecolampadius,  who  bringing  them  to  the  word 
of  God,  found  diey  wouid  not  endure  the  trial.  ^ 

In  the  performance  of  his  pastoral  charge,  an  assistant: 
was  appointed  him  by  public  authority  j  and  now  he  be- 
gan to  settle  a  more  excellent  Reformation  in  the  churchy 
commanding  the  sacrament  of  baptism  to  be  administered 
in  the  mother  tongue,  and  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
supper  to  be  received  in  both-  kinds ;  he  taught  that  the 
mass  was  not  a  sacrifice  for  the  living  and  the  dead,  or 
for  those  who  were  tormented  in  their  feigned  purgatory  j, 
but  that  perfect  satisfaction  was  made  for  all  believers  by 
the  passion  and  merits  of  Christ.  He  dissuaded  them  from. 
sprinkling  themselves  with  holy-water,  and  from  the  con*, 
secration  of  palms,  and  the  like;  declaring,  ^at  they 
who  attributed  virtue  to  such  things,,  did  exceedingly  de* 
tract  from  the  glory  and  power  of  God.  His  preachings 
of  the  doctrines  of  Christ  took  such  deep  root  in  the  hearts, 
of  his  auditors,  that  they  gave  »  period  to  many  super« 
'stitious  actions  among  them. 

The  foundation  of  future  Reformation  was  no  soonef: 
laid,  than  the  old  dragon  began  to  play  his  part,  and  to* 
discover  his  malicious  envy  and  hatred  against  such  thing«» 
as  make  for  the  glory  of  God ;  either  by  hindering  their 
proceedings,  or  by  laying  some  foul  aspersion  on  them  : 
For  at  that  time  brake  forth  that,  yet  continued,  sacnu- 
mentary  dissension  between  Martin  Luther  and  Huldericug 
Zuinglius,  pastor  of  the  church  at  Zurich,  concerning  the- 
eucharist,  which  caused  a  great  dissention  between  the 
churches  of  Switzerland  and  Saxony.  Oecolampadius  en-^ 
deavoured,  but  with  little  success,  to  heal  these  dissension&r 
by  publishing  a  book  upon  the  true  meaning  of  these  Wordsy 
Hoc  est  corpus  meum ;  and  by  many  strong  argumenCi-  8i6» 
firmed,  that  it  was  a  tropial  phrase. 

This  intended  Reformation  was  ag^n  hindered  Yxf 
Eckius  and  his  followers,  who  taught,  1.  That  the  subC- 
stantial  body  and  blood  of  Christ  was  in  the  sacrament  o£ 
the  altar.  2.  That  they  were  truly  offered  up  in  the  mass, 
both  for  the  living  and  the  dead.  S.  That  the  Virgin^ 
Mary  and  the  saints  were  to  be  worshipped  as  intercessors. 
4.  That  the  images  of  Jesus  and  the  saints  were  not  to  be 
abolished.     «5.  That  after  this  life  there  was  a  purgatory. 

These  positions  were  vehemently  opposed  by  Oecolam- 
padius at  the  public   disputation  held  at  Baden:  The 
'  consequence^ 
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cbm^quence  of  which  was,  that  some  of  the  Helvetians,  or 
Switzersy  subscribed  the  arguments  of  Eckius,  and  others 
those  of  Oecolampadius ;  so  that  their  dissension  still  re- 
mained ;  nor  could  it  be  removed  by  any  means,  although 
attempted  by  many  worthy  instruments  of  Christ,  who 
encountered  many  dangers,  in  order  to  accomplish  an  end 
«o  desirable.  However  Oecolampadius  wrought  s6  with  the 
people,  that  liberty  of  conscience  was  granted  to  the  citi- 
zens in  matters  of  religion. 

Luther  was  introducing  the  Reformation  in  Germany  j 
^vhile  Zuinglius  began  to  introduce  it  in  Switzerland^ 
by  publicly  preaching  against  the  corruptions  of  the 
Roman  church.  Oecolampadius  assisted  Zuinglius;  which 
made  £rasmus  speak  ill  of  them  both,  in  I524f,  and  in- 
veigh violently  against  the  morals  both  of  the  reformed^ 
who  then  began  to  make  a  party,  and  of  the  Lutherans* 
^  Shall  we,  says  Erasmus,  shake  off  the  domination  of 
<  popes  and  prelates,  to  submit  to  worse  tyrants  thzi\ 
*  they,  to  scabby  madmen,  to  the  scum  of  the  earth?* 
He  had  in  view  Otho  Brunfield,  and  Farellus,  whom  he 
could  not  bear,  because  they  had  declared  him  as  a  poli- 
tical time-server,  who  durst  not  act  according  to  his  true 
sentiments.  They  had  their  faults :  But  they  applied 
(themselves  closely  to  the  study  of  the  holy  scriptures} 
and,  as  far  as  they  understood  the  gospel,  they  preached 
it  with  great  fervour,  and  with  no  less  danger,  if  there 
^was  something  in  their  behaviour  which  Erasmus  could 
justly  censure,  there  was  also  something  which  he  might 
have  commended. 

Oecolampadius  and  Zuinglius  had  declared  openly  enough,' 
tliat  they  followed  not  the  sentiments  of  Luther  in  all 
things.  Yet  they  spake  of  Luther  with  respect  j  and  these 
differences  were  not  concerning  things  essential  and  fun- 
damental. Erasmus,  who  wai  so  well  versed  in  ecclesi- 
astical antiquities,  knew  that  the  ancient  fathers  were  far 
enough  from  being  all  of  a  mind,  though  they  agreed  iri 
the  main ;  and  as  he  pardoned  them,  he  ought  to  have 
extended  the  same  favour  to  His  contemporaries,  to  mea 
equally  liable  to  the  same  defects,  and  equally  worthy  of 
the  same  regard  and  respect. 

Erasmus,  in  1525,  appeared  angry  with  OeCblampadius  ^ 
because  in  the  preface  to  his  commentary  on  Isai^,  he 
had  said  of  Erasmus,  Magnus  Erasmus  mster^  «  Our  great 
«*  Erasmus^**  which  might  give  occasion  to  the  enemies  of 
the  latter  to  say,  that  he  and  Oecolampadius  were  of  a  mind; 
^Fhe  beginning  of  this  epistle  is  not  worthy  of*  Erasmus; 

2  ^  I  judge 
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<  I  judge  not,  says  he ;  I  leave  that  to  the  Lqrd,  who  will 
«  absolve,  or  condemn  you  :  But  I  consider  what  several 

<  great  men  think  of  you,  the  emperor,  the  pope,  Ferdi- 
<,  nand,  the  king  of  England,  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  car- 

<  dinal  Wolsey,  and   many  others,  whose  authority  it  is 

<  not  safe  for  me  to  despise,  and  whose  favour  it  is  not 
«  pruden;  for  me  to  throw  away.'  What ,  reply  this 
learned  and  worthy  Reformer  made  to  this  strange  com- 
plaint, we  know  not :  But  he  might  vety  justly  have  told 
Erasmus,  that  he  had  done  him  more  honour  than  he  de- 
served -,  and  that  for  the  future,  he  would  throw  away  no 
more  civihties  upon  him. 

Whilst  Lutheranism  was  settling  in  Germany,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  new  sect,  founded  in  Switzerland  by  Zuinglius, 
was  called,  «  Evangelical  Truth ;'  and  Zuinglius  boldly 
opposed  the  errors  of  the  church  of  {lome.  Upon  this 
foundation  he  continued  preaching  from  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1519,  not  only  against  indulgences^  but  also 
against  the  intercession  and  invocation  of  saints,  the  sa- 
crifice of  the  mass,  the  ecclesiastical  vows,  the  celebacy 
of  priests,  and  the  abstinence  from  meats.  However,  he 
attempted  no  alteration  in  the  outward  and  public  worship 
of  Cod  till  152S,  when  he  found  the  magistrates  and  citi- 
zens of  Zurich  disposed  to  cast  off  the  Romish  doctrine^ 
and  receive  the  reformed. 

About  this  time,  the  sect  of  Anabaptists  sprung  up  in 
Germany,  under  Nicholas  Stork  and  Thomas  Muncer,  who 
had  been  foUowers  of  Luther.  They  taught,  that  the 
-  goods  of  all  men  ought  to  be  common :  That  all  men 
should  be  free,  and  independent :  That  God  would  no 
longer  permit  the  oppressions  of  kings^  and  the  injustice 
6f  magistrates  :  That  the  time  was  come  for  them  to  be 
deposed,  and  men  of  honesty  and  religion  set  up  in  their 
places.  This  seditious  doctrine  was  dispersed  in  Germany, 
and  caused  a  rebellion  among  the  peasants  in  all  places. 
The  first  oom motions  began  in  Swabia,  which  soon  spread 
throughout  all  the  ten  circles  of  the  empire,  where  vast 
multitudes  of  peasants  plundered  the  country ;  robbed  and 
burnt  the  churches,  monasteries,  and  castles;  slew  the 
priests,  monks,  and  nobility  \  and  made  a  strange  deso- 
lation in  all  the  states.  The  princes  of  the  empire  sent  a 
Confederate  army  against  the- rebels,  who  were  defeated 
in  three  battles  by  George  Truchses,  count  of  Walburg,  and 
the  elector  Palatine.  Muncer  still  kept  some  bands  of 
peasants  in  Thuringia,  and  made  Mulhausen  the  chief  re- 
sidence of  his  Utopian  kingdom.     But  John,  elector  of 

Saxony, 
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Sixony,  Frederic  prince  of  Hesse,  and  the  duke  of  Bruns- 
'wick,  attacked  Muricer  at  Franckhusen,  where  he  \yas  de-  ' 
feared,  taken  prisoner,  and  executed. 

While  the  German  princes  w'^re  crushing  this  rebclHon  ' 
of  the  peasants,  there  happened  great  disputes  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland  between  the  Romish  priests  and  the  Re- 
formers ;  as  also  between  the  Lutherans,  Zuingllans,  and 
Anabaprists.     Lather  declared  himself  against  the  doctrine 
of  Zuinglius,  concerning  the  Lord's  Supper  :  But  0?co- 
lampadius  concurred  with  Zuinglius,  and  taught  the  same 
doctrine  at  Basil. 
'  Erasmus  resided  a^  this  time  at  B^sil,  and  speaks  of  the 
slaughter  of  the  peasants  in  GermaTiy  :  But  ccn>mends  the 
compararive   moderation  of  the  reformers  of  Basil.     He 
wrote  to  Bedda,  to  justify  a  letter  which  he  had  formerly 
sent  to  the  bishop  of  Basil.     In  it  we  find  sorne  remarkable 
things  concerning,  the  sentiments  of  the  reformed,  as  to  • 
the  eucharist.  '  «  Carolostad,  says  he,  hath  brought  ^  most 

*  formidable  tragedy  upon  the  stage.     He  hath  persuadeS 

*  the  people,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Lord's  Supper 
^  except  bread  and  wine.  Zuinglius  hath  written  books 
«' to  support  this  opinion:  And  Oecolampadius  hath  de- 

*  fended  it  with  such  skill,  and  hath  employed  so  many 

*  arguments,  and  such  persuasive  eloquence,  that,  if  God 

*  should  not  interpose,  even   the  elect  may  be  seduced. 

*  This  city  of  Basil  wavers;  but  It  pay  still  be  confirmed 
«  in  the  faith.     I  am  obliged  to  quit  all  my  other  affairs, 
<   to  enter   into    this    war,   although  I  have  not  abilities 
«  equal  to  so  difficult  a  task.'     It  appears  not,  that  Eras- 
rhus  even  undertook  to  confute  Oecolampadius;  and  this 
\tras  probably  a  mere  bragging  and  threatening,  not  intended 
to  be  put  in  execution,  and  thrown  out  only  to  please  the^ 
Romanists.     He  acted  very  prudently  in  leaving  Oeco- 
lampadius and  Zuinglius  at  quiet,  and  in  declitiing  a  com- 
bat, wherein  he  would   infallibly  have  been  buffeted  and 
disgraced.     He  was  ever  suspected  of  favouring  this  very 
sentiment ;  and,  in  another  letter,  he  bestows  the  same 
praises  upon  this  work  of  Oecolampadius. 

Oecolampadius  agreed  with  Zuinglius  in  the  nature  of 
the  doctrine;  but  he  gave  a  different  sense  of  our  Lord's 
words.  Zuinglius  placed  the  figure  of  these  words,  'This 
<  is  my  body,*  in  the  verb,  *  is ;'  Which  he  held  to  be 
taken  tor  signifies,  Oecolampadius  laid  it  upon  the  noun, 
bodj/  ;  and  affirmed  that  the  oread  is  called,  the  b'oduy  by  a 
metonymy,  which  allows  the  name  of  the  thing  signified 
to  be  given  to  the  sign.  •' 
-        '  8  The 
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The  Lutherans,  in  Swabia  and  Bavaria,  decried  the 
doctrine  of  Oecolampadius  in  their  sermons,  which  obliged 
him  to  dedicate  a  treatise  upon  the  words  of  the  institution 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  to  them,  printed  at  Strasburg  in 
152.5,  and  afterwards  in  the  German  tongue  at  Basil,  where 
it  was  at  first  forbidden.  As  soon  as  this  formidable  book 
ippeared,  the  magistrates  of  Basil  consulted  two  divines 
and  two  lawyers,  to  know  whether  the  public  sale  of  it 
might  be  permitted.  The  divines  were  Erasmus  and  Berus, 
the  lawyers  were  Bonifacius  Amerbachius  and  Claudius  Can- 
zonetta.  Erasmus  says,  that,  in  giving  his  answer  upon 
this  point,  he  made  no  invectives  against  Oecolampadius  ; 
and  so  the  book  was  allowed  to  be  sold.  He  adds,  Zuin- 
glius,  Oecolampadius,  Capito,  and  Pellican,  were  alarmed 
at  this  procedure ;  and  that  Capito  wrote  from  Strasburg, 
desiring  that  too  much  deference  might  not  be  paid  to  tlie 
judgment  of  these  four  arbitrators. 

Brentius  answered  Oecolampadius,  in  the  name  of  all  the 
Lutheran  ministers  of  Swabia,  in  a  book  in  titled,  Sy;i- 
gramma  Suevicum  super  verbis  ccenay  in  which  he  asserted, 

*  That  Jesus  Christ  is  present  in  the  sacrament,  and  in 

<  the  action  of  the  supper :  That  his  body  and  blood  are 

*  received,  although  in  an  invisible  manner,  by  faith  5  as 

<  remission  of  sins  is  received  by  baptism.'  Yet  he  inti- 
mated, that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  present  only 
by  faith,  and  'are  received  only  spiritually.  The  Syn- 
grnmma  was  translated  by  Jo'\n  Agricola  into  the  German 
language  ;  and  it  was  approved  by  Luther,  who  wrote  a 
preface  to  it,  wherein  he  says,  <  The  sacramentarians 
f  had  already  five  or  six  leaders  j  the  first,  Carolostadius  j 

*  who   applies   the   pronoun   this,  to  the  visible  body  of 

*  Jesus  Christ ;  the  second  Zuinglius,  who  expounds  the 
f  word  ijr,  by  signifies ;  the  third  Oecolampadius,  who  places 
f  the  figure  upon  the  word,  bodt^ ;  a  fourth  perverts  the 
f  order  of  the  words  j  a  fifth  alters  their  places  \  the  sixth 

*  is  not  yet  produced,  who  will  chicane  about  the  words ; 
f  and,  perhaps,  we  may  soon  see  a  seventh,  who  will 
«  overthrow  all." 

Oecolampadius  and  Zuinglius  were  obliged  to  defend 
themselves  against  Luther,  who  answered  them,  and  wrote 
a  book  on  purpose  upon  the  eucharist  in  the  German 
tongue,  in  which  he  attempted  to  prove  the  ubiquity  of 
the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  by  this  argument :  «  That  in  all 

*  places  where  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour  is,  there  hisr 

<  humanity  ought  also  to  be  present.'  Oecolampadius  and 
Zuinglius  immediately  replied :  And  Oecolampadius  and 
'        '  Buccr 
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ftucer  confuted  the  large  confession  of  Luther.  Brentiua 
•opposed  their  opinions  in  his  exposition  upon  the  gospel 
of  St  John ;  and  the  other  Lutherans  persisted  resolutely 
in  the  condemnation  of  it. 

Erasmus,  in  1526,  passed  a  remarkable  judgment  upon 
the  sentiments  of  Oecolampadius  touching  the  eucharist| 
an  a  letter  to  Pirckheimerus,  who  had  written  a  book  on 
the  subject  against  Oecolampadius.  <  The  opinion  of  Oeco« 
^  lampadius,  says  Erasmus,  would  not  displease  me».  if  the 
^  consent  of  the  church  did  not  hinder  me  from  adopting 

*  it :  For  I  discern, not  what  good  an  invisible  substance 

*  can  do  there,  or  how  it  can  profit  any  one,  if  it  wj^re 
^  discernable.'  Here  the  good  sense  of  Erasmus  suggested 
to  him  plain  and  strong  arguments  against  either  transub^ 
stantiation,  or  the  real  and  bodily  presence  :  He  thought 
jairacles  should  be  so  wrought  as  to  be  seen,  and  that 
they  should  never  be  wrought  in  vain.  Pirckheimerus 
rallied  Erasmus  for  having  said,  that  he  preferred  the  senti» 
ment  of  Oecolampadius  upon  the  eucharist  to  that  of  others. 
Erasmus  replied,  <  I  never  said  that  his  sentiment  was  the 
'^  best :  I  only  said  to  some  friends  that  I  could  adopt  it,  if 

'  <  the  authority  of  the  church  had  approved  it  \  but  that  I 
'  could  not  quit  the  sentiments  of  the  church.     I  call  the 

^  church,  the  consent  of  the  body  of  Christian  people.* 

The  consequence  of  these  disputes  was  a  division  among 
the  reformers  into  two  considerable  sects :  The  Lutherans, 

-and  the  Zuinglians,  or  Sacramentarians.  The  Saxons  con- 
tinued firm  to  the  doctrine  of  Luther ;  and  that  of  !^uin« 
glius  was  received  by  the  Switzers,  and  some  cities  of  the 
upper  Germany. 

All  this  time,  the  gospel  was  preached  in  no  other  of 
the  Swiss  cantons,  tlian  Zurich.     The  other  twelve  can- 

"^ons,  therefore,  appointed  among  themselves  a  disputation 
to  be  held  at  Baden,  at  which  place  were  assembled  the 
famous  Eckius,  John  Faber,  Murner,  &c.  together  with 
the  bishops'  legates  of  Lucern,  Basil,  Lausanne,  &c.    The 

joints  disputed  were,  transubstantiation,  the  propitiation 
offered  in  the  mass,  the  invocation  of  saints,  the  worship 
of  images,  and  purgatory.  Oecolampadius,  with  others^ 
disputed  against  these  theses;  but  came  to  no  other  con- 
clusion, than  to  refer  the  decision,  to  the  authority  of  the 
next  general  council,  when  it  should  be  convened. 

A  conference  between  the  Zuinglians,  Lutherans,  and 
Papists,  was  held  at  Bern,  on  the  seventh  of  January, 
1S28.  This  disputation  was  particularly  on  the  pro]KK 
sition  of  the  sacraipent  \  and  Oecolampadius,  together  with 

4.  Zuinglius^ 
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Zuinglius,  Bucer,  Capito,  Blauretus,  and  several  other  Sa- 
cramentarians,  maintained  it  against  the  Papists  and  LuU 
riierans.  It  ended  in  the /abolition  of  the  superstitious 
ceremonieis  of  the  Romish  church,  throughout  the  canton 
of  Bern,  The  "cities  of  Constance  and  Geneva  immediately 
followed  the  example :  But  it  was  not  effected  in  the  cities 
of  Basil  rfnd  Strashurgh  till  1529.  OecolampadtUs  was  mar- 
ried this  year  to  the  widow  of  CeJhurius.  It  is  remaricable', 
that,  after  the  death  of  Oecolampadius,  sjie  was  married 
to  Wolfangus  Capito:  And  lastly, to  Martin  Bucer.^  Erasmus 
laughed  at  Oecolampadius  for  his  marriage ;  and  said,:<  Hd 
^  hath  taken  to  himself  a  wife,  a.  pretty  girj ;  probably  h* 
'  designs  to  mortify  the  flesh.  Some,  call  LutlieraniBm  ± 
^  tragedy :  I  call  it  a  comedy,  where  the  distress  ends  ill 
*  matrimony.'  Yet  he  afterwards  commended  him  as- 4 
"divinie.  •  .     ■  / 

;•:.  The  troubles  of  Germany  increased,  and.  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  was  obliged  to 'call  a  diet  at  Spire,  in  March 
1529  ;  in  the  first  place,  to  require  the  assistance  of  the 
princes  of  the  empire  against  Solyniati,  who  had  takeii 
Buda,  and  threatened  to  conquer  all  Hungary  :  And  iit 
the  next  pl^e,  to  find  out  some  way  to  allay  the  disputed 
<about  religion.  The  Anabaptists  were  not  permitted  ^td 
cbnie  to  this  diet :  It  was  also  intended  to  exclude  the  dei 
jiuties  of  Stfasburg,  and  the  other  cities,  who  had,  con- 
trary to  the-  edicts  of  the  pileceding  diets,  abolished  the 
mass,  and  other  ceremonies,  by  their  own  authority.  The 
Catholics  laboured  all  they  could  to  divide  the  Ludierans, 
and  Sacramentarians  ;  and  had  accomplished  their  design, 
if  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  had  not  prevented  their  divisions 
from-breakingbtit/  The  Lutheran  princes  protested  against 
the  edict  published  at  the  diet  of  Spire  •,  and,  for  that  rea* 
«ori,  were  called  Protestants.  In  the  following  yea? 
they  presented  to  the  eimperor,  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg^, 
their  confession  of;  faith  5  and  entered  into'  a  defensive 
league,  at  Smalcald,  for  their  common  security.  ' 

The  article  of  the  protestation,  which  concerned  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Sacran)entariatls,-was  particularly  worded^ 
that  the  princes  might  take  i- away  the  difference  between 
the  Lutherans  and  ZuingUans,  without  approving  the 
doctrine  of  the  Sacramentariahs.  •'  Oecolampadius  com* 
plained,  in  a  letter  wrote  to  Melancthon,  that  Faber,  bl- 
$hop  of  Vienna,  attempted  to  procure  the  condemnation  of 
their  opinions  :  And  he  desire^  Melancthon  to  declare  oil 
his  side.  Melancthon  answered  him,  that  he  could  not 
approve  their  opinion,  as  he  found  no  sufficient  reason  to 
i^^ .  X  /  ir  depart 
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depart  from  the  literal  sense  of  the  words.  He  desired 
Oecolampadius  to  consider  the  importance  of  the  question 
in  debate :  And  add^,  it  would  be  convenient  that  some 
good  men  should  confer  together  upon  that  head.  Oecoi 
hmpadius  replied  to  this  letter  of  Melancthon,  and  yielded 
to  the  necessity  of  some  conferences  :  But  observed,  that 
the  persons  to  be  appointed  should  be  men  free  from  pas- 
sion, and  not  of  contentious  spirits  •,  otherwise  they  wbuld 
be  unable  to  discover  the  truth,  and  only  increasQ  their 
enmity. 

.  The  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  in  pursuance  of  these  propo- 
sitions, invited  Zuinglius  and  Luther  to  a  friendly  con«* 
Jierence  at  Marpurg,  in  October  following.  Both  parties 
^v^ere^ unwilling  to  accept  the  proposal:  But  Oecolampa* 
dius  prevailed  on  Zuinglius,  Bu'cer,  andHedio,  to  embrace 
it,  and  repair  to  MarpuTg,  where  they  were  followed  by 
Luther,  Melancthon,  Justus  Jona3,  Andreas  Osiandier,Bren- 
'tiHSf-and  Agricola.  i.  Beibfe^tbey -helc^  their  pliblic  con- 
ference, there  was  a  private  nteeting  between  Oecolampa^ 
dius  and*  Zuinglius,  Ltfther  and  JV^elancthon. '  They  dis* 
agreed  upon  the  article  of  the  Lord^s  Supper,  and  debated 
it  before  the  Landgrave  'himself.  This  conference  held 
three  days';  wherein  Lutlier  kept  close  ro  the  words  of  the 
institution,  >^hick  he  affirmed  tQ  be  full  and  positive  for 
the  'corporal  manducation.  Oecolampadius  asserted,  that 
they  ought  to  be  understood  metaphorically  and  of  a  spi- 
ritual presence ;  but  affirmed,  that  it  did  not  exclude  the 
corporal.  Many  authorities  and  arguments  were  pro^ 
duced  on  both  sideST :  Though  neither  was  convinced. 

Bucer  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  Lutherans  and  Zu- 
inglians  at  thd  diet  of  Augsburg  :  But  Oecolampadius  dis- 
approved of  his  articles ;  and  his  labours  to  procure  an 
union  were  ineffectual.  In  15S1,  a  civil  war  broke  out 
between  the  popish  and  protestant  cantons  in  Switzerland, 
in  which  Zuinglius  was  killed.  The  same  year  the  book, 
published  by  Servetus  .about  .the  errors  concerning  the 
Trinity,  was  brought  into  Switzerland,  where  it  disgusted 
«ererai  of  the  protestant  divines,  as  it  appears  from  a  let- 
ter of  Oecolampadius  to  Bucer,  dated  the  fifth  of  August, 
1531,  wherein  he  says,  <<  I  have  seen  our  friends  of  Bern, 
«  who  are  very  much  offended  with  the  book  intitled  De^ 
«  Trinitatis  Erroribus.  I  desire  you  will  acquaint  Luther; 
"that  this  book  was  vprinted  out  of  .this  country,  and 
"  without  our  knowledge.  The  author  impudfently  af- 
<*  firms,  that  |he  Lutherans  do.  not  understand  the  doc«> 
"  trine  of  justificatiion  ;  .and  our  church  will  be  ill  spoken 

*  of. 
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*^  of,  unless  our  divines  make  it  their  business  to  explode 
<<  him,  I  beseech  you  to  make  an  apology  for  our  church, 
*<  at  least  in  your  confutation  inscribed  to  the  emperor. 
«  He  wrests  all  the  passages  of  the  scripture,  to  prove 
«  that  the  Son  is  not  co-eternal  and  consubstantial  with 
<<  the  Father ;  and  tKat  the  man  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God." 

The  magistrates  of  Basil  desired  that  Oecolampadius 
would  give  them  his  opinion  concerning  the  book  of  Ser^ 
yetus ;  and  the  reformer  made  a  short  discourse  in  their 
presence,  wherein  he  shewed  that  it  was  a  pernicious 
book ;  but  he  expressed  himself  with  great  moderation. 
Oecolampadius  also  wrote  two  letters  toServetus  about  his 
book^  wherein  he  confuted  him  in  a  very  civil  manner, 
and  intreated  him  to  renounce  his  errors.  He  blamed 
Servetus  for  expressing  a  greater  esteem  for  Tertullian,  than 
for  all  the  other  fathers  of  the  church.  Servetus  conti- 
nued an  Anti*trinitarian ;  and  some  are  of  opinion,  that 
the  Reformation  would  have  made  a  further  progress,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  that  sect. 

After  the  painful  sustaining  (says  Dr  Fuller)  of  so  man^ 
labours,  at  home  and  abroad,  he  returned  to  &asil,  where 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  preaching,  reading, 
writing*  publishing,  visiting  the  sick,  and  also  the  care  of 
certain  adjacent  churches,  till  1531,  when  it  pleased  God 
to  visit  him  with  sickness,  that  soon  confined  him  to  his 
bed,  with  the  greatest  appearance  of  a  speedy  dissolution. 
He  sent  for  the  pastors  of  the  place,  and  welcomed  them 
with  a  short,  pithy  oration  *,  in  which  he  exhorted  them 
to  remain  constant  and  firm  in  the  purity  of  the  doctrine 
which  they  professed,  because  it  was  agreeable  to  the  word 
of  God  :  As  to  other  things,  he  wished  them  to  be  lesS 
careful ;  assuring  them,  that  the  all-sufficient  God  would 
care  for  them,  and  would  not  be  wanting  to  his  church. 

His  children  standing  before  him,  he  took  them  by  theit 
right-hand,  and  gently  stroking  their  heads,  he  advised 
them  to  love  God,  who  would  be  to  them  in  place  of  it 
father. 

A  little  before  his  death,  one  of  his  intimate  friends  com* 
ing  to  him>  he  asked  him,  **  If^/iat  news  /"'  his  friend  answer* 
ed,  <  Notie.'  But  (said  he)  *«  /  will  tell  thee  news  ;'*  being 
asked,  what  it  was  ?  he  answered,  ^*  Brevi  ero  apud  Chris- 
♦«  TUM  DoMiNVM  :"  I  shall  in  a  short  time  be  with 
Christ  my  Lokd.  And  laying  his  hand  upon  his  breast^ 
he  said,  «  Here  is  abundance  of  light J^  In  the  morning  be- 
fore he  died,  he  repeated  the  fifty- first  psalm ;  at  th6  end  of 
which  he  added,  ^  Salva  me^  Christijaui^  save  me^OChrist 

Jesiu^ 
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Jbsus  ;  being  the  last  words  |he  was  heard  to  speak :  Those 
present  in  the  room  praying,  continued  to  pray  till  he  had 
surrendered  his  spirit  to  his  Creator ;  which  he  did  most 
"willinglyand  chearfuUyiOn  the  firstday  of  December,  1531^ 
and  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age  \  and  was  buried^ 
\irith  every  mark  of  respect  and  concern,  in  the  same  city. 

He  was  of  a  meek  and  quiet  disposition,  in  the  under* 
taking  of  any  business ;  he  was  very  circumspect  \  nor 
iKras  any  thing  more  pleasing  to  him,  than  to  spend  his 
time  in  reading  and  commenting.  He  left  the  following 
ivorks  behind  him. 

1 .  Annotations  on  Genesis.  2.  On  Job.  3.  On  Isaiah. 
4.  Jeremiah.  5.  Ezekiel.  0.  Daniel.  7.  Hosea.  8.  Amos. 
9«  Jonah.  10.  Micah,  chap.  ii..  11.  On  the  three  lasd; 
prophets.  12.  On  the  Psahns.  13.  Matthew.  14.  Ro-» 
mans.  15.  Hebrews.  16.  1  Epistle  of  John.  17.  0£ 
the  genuine  sense  of  these  words,  Hoc  e^  corpus  meutn. 
18.  An  exhortation  to  the  reading  of  God's  word.  19. 
O^  the  dignity  of  the  eucharist.  20.  Of  the  joy  of  the 
resurrection.  21.  A  speech  to  the  senate  of  Basil.  22.  A 
catechism.  23.  Annotations  on  Chrysostom.  24.  Enchi- 
ridion to  the  Greek  tongue.  25.  Against  Anabaptists. 
26.  Annotations  on  the  Acts  of  the  apostles,  and  epistles  to 
the  Corinthians.  27.  Of  alms-deeds.  28.  Against  Julian  the 
apostate^  ^9.  Of  true  faith  in  Christ.  30.  Of  the  praises 
of  Cyprian.  31.  Of  the  life  of  Moses.    32.  Against  usury. 

His  learning  s^nd  doctrine  were  such,  that  even  cardi- 
nal Sadolet,  on  hearing  the  news  of  his  death,  wished  that 
he  could  lawfully  grieve  for  the  loss  of  him.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Oswaldus  Myconius.  Sleidan  says,  that  his  grief 
upon  the  death  of  Zuinglius,  whom  he  loved  extremely, 
heightened  his  disorder,  and  hastened  his  end.  Verheiden 
says,  that  there  was  scarce  ever  such  an  instance  of  cordial 
friendship,  as  subsisted  between  these  two  great  men. 


ULRICUS  ZUINGLIUS, 

THE   REFORMER  OF  S\^'ITZERLAND. 

ULRICUS  ZUINGLIUS,  the  famous  Reformer  of 
this  country,  was  of  a  good  parentage,  and  bom  on 
the  first  of  January,  1487,  at  WUdehaus^n  in  the  (;ou,nty 
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6f  Tocjeienbujrg,  which  is  a  distinct  republic,  in  alliaiice' 
witJi  the  Swkzers,  or  Helvetic  body.  He  was  sent  to 
Basil)  when  he  was  ten  years  of  age,  to  receive  the  first' 
Yttdiments  of  his  learning  ;*  and  from  thence  he  went  to' 
Bern,  where  he  was  taught^  Greek  and  Hebrew  under 
Henfry  Lupulus.  He  studied  philosophy  at  Vienna,  and  * 
divinity  at  Basil,  where  he  was  made  doctor  in  1 505,  about 
which  time  he  heard  Thomas' Wittenbach  preach,  that  the 
death  of.  Christ  is  the  only  price  of  our  redemption,  anrf 
fliat  indulgences  were  but  a  device  of  the  pope :  And  the 
next  year  he  began  to  preach  with  such  good  success,  that 
lie  was  elected  pastor  of  Glaris,  the  chief  town  in  the 
cianton  of  that  name*  He  continued  there  till  1516,  when 
flie^ reputation  which  he  hkd  acquired  by  his  sermons  oc- 
casioned him  to  be  caHed  ta  the  Hermit ngey  a  place  famous 
for  pilgrimages  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  •  ... 

•  It  is  reported^  that  -Zuinglius,  about  this  time,  had  a  re- 
inirkaWe  Conference  with  cardinal  Matthew,  lilshop  of 
Syfen,  in  the  allied  country  of  Valaisi  concerning  Sie 
abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  church,  and  the  way  to 
N  wort  a -Reformation..  He  had  before  read  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  famous  Pic  us  of  Mirandula,  which  had  gone 
far  to  determine  his  judgment.  He  then  had  heard  no- 
thing of  Luther.    •  -  . 

He  was  soon  after  invited  to  Zurick,,  the  capital  of  thait 
canton,  to  undertake  the  principal  charge  of  that  cltyj 
and  t6  preach  the  word  of '  God  among  the  inhabitants. 
The  method  which  he  followed  in  his  sermons,  was  to 
explain  a  text  of  holy  scripture  ;  and  he  began  with' the 
gospel  of  St  Matthew.  .    .  ' 

.  About  the  year  3  517,  Martin  Luther,  professor  of  Wit- 
tenberg in  Saxony,  had  entered  into  a  dispute  against  the 
custom  of  selling  indulgences  by  the  pope,  who  condemned 
Luther  r  But  he  appealed  to  a  council,  and  went  on  writ- 
ing against  the  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

Zuinglius  shewed  himself  at  first  very  favourable  to  L41- 
ther,  and  recommended  his  books  to  his  auditors,  though 
he  would  not  preach  them  himself.  Samson,  a  franciscan 
of  Milan,  was  sent  by  the  pope,  as  general  visitor  of  his 
order.  Ho  publish  indulgences  at  Zurick.  He  preached, 
according  to  the  usual  manner,  that  the  pope  had  granted 
an  absolute  pardon  of  sins  to  such  as  purchased  those  in- 
dulgences, and  that  they  might  thereby  infallibly  deliver 
souls  out  of  purgatory.  •  Zuinglius  followed  the  example 
of  Luther,  by  declaiming  powerfully  against  this  francis* 
ctHi  and  against  the  indulgences.  *  Hugh>  bishop  of  Oorf- 

stance 
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stance  bdiev^d,  that  Zuihglius  was/disiplea$ed  ctoly  with  the' 
abuse,  and  exhorted  himtp  proc^^d  .uhder  his*  patronage  z 
But  Zoihglius  went  farther,  and  solicited  that  prelate^  a» 
also  the  papal  legate  in  Switzerland,  to  favour  ^he  doctrine 
that  he  intended  to  settle,  which  he  czWqA:  evangelical  truths. 
They  refused  his  proposals  5  and  he  opposed  the  popish 
ceremonies  from  the  year  1519,  to  15^3,  when  he  found 
an  opportunity  of  establishing  his  own  doctrine^  and  of  a^ 
bolishing  the  superstition  of  Rome.:  * 

Erasmus  was-  displeased  at  the  violent  quarrels  which 
arose  about  the  Lord's  Supper  among  the  Reformers,  the 
Zutnglians  and  the  Lutherans  \  for,  in  those  days  Zuin^ 
gliua  and  his  adherents  were  the  only  men  who  talked 
reasonably  upon  that  subject.  He  inforn>ed  the  president 
of  the  court  at  Mechlin,  in  1.5d2,  tjiat  the  Spirit  of  Re^ 
formation  increased  in  Switzerland,  where  there  were  two 
hundred  thousand  who  abhorred  the  see  of  Rome.  .  £ras<^ 
mus  was  not  mistaken  in  this,  as  the  Reformation  in  Sv(dt<* 
zerland  soon  afterwards  shewed.  » 

The  Switzers  had  rendered  themselves  a  very  formidable 
nation,  and  their  bravery  was  admired  in  all  the  European 
states.  Francis  i.  king  of  France  purchased  their  friend- 
ship with  a  great  sum  ofn^oney  in  1516  :  And,  in  1521^ 
concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Switzers,  by  which  he  was  at 
liberty  to  levy  any  number  of,  Swiss  troops,  from  six  to 
sixteen  thousand,  without  asking  the  consent  of  the  ma- 
gistrates. The  canton  oi  Zurick  refused  to  enter  into  thig 
treaty ;  because  Zuinglius,  who  was  in  great  esteem  theret 
represented  that  the  suffering  a  foreign  prince  to  raise 
troops  itf  this  manner,  was,  in  effect,  selling  the  blood  o£ 
their  allies  and  children. 

Zuinglius  conducted  the  Reformation  in  Switzerland 
with  as  much  progress  as  Luther  conducted  that  in  Saxony  v 
though  he  carried  himself  with  more  moderation  and  pru- 
dence.  He  propounded  his  doctrine  in  his  serm^n^ 
which  he  preached  four  years  successively  in  Zurick,  and 
thereby  prepared  the  minds  ,of  the  people  for  its  recep-< 
tion  :  But  he  would  not  attempt  to  make  any  alterations 
in  the  divine  worship,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  ma- 
gistrates, and  he  caused  an  assen;ibly  to  be  called  for  that 
purpose  by  the  senate  of  Zurick,  on  the  twenty-ninth  o£ 
January,  1523,  that  the  differences  among  preachers  in 
matters  of  religion  might  be  composed. 

The  assembly  met  upon  the  day  apppinted,  when  a, 

freat  number  of  the  clergy  appeared,  and  the  bishop  of 
'onstance.  sent  three  deputies,  among. whom  was  John  Fa- 

ber, 
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ber,  his  chief  vicar.  The  consul  opened  the  conference 
by  declaring,  that  the  sermons  of  Zuinglius  had  raised  so 
many  disputes  in  their  city,  that  the  senate  thought  it  the 
best  way  to  allay  these  difFerences  by  appointing  a  con- 
ference before  the  council  of  two  hundred,  to  which  ail 
the  clergy  both  of  the  city  and  country  had  been  sum* 
moned.  Zuinglius  replied,  "  That  the  light  of  the  gospel 
<<  had  been  obscured,  and  almost  extinguished,  by  human 
«« traditions :  But  that  several  eminent  men  had  lately 
•<  endeavoured  to  restore  it,  by  preaching  the  word  of 
*«  God  to  the  people  in  its  purity.  That  he  was  one  of 
•*«  that  number  j  and,  like  them,  had  been  treated  as  an 
«  heretic  and  seducer  ;  though  he  had,  for  five  years  past, 
«« taught  only  what  was  contained  in  the  holy  scripture. 
«  That  it  was  for  this  reason  he  had  desired  to  give  an 
**  account  of  his  doctrine  before  the  senate  of  Zurick,  and 
«<  the  bishop  of  Constance.  That  he  thanked  the  senate 
^<  for  granting  him  this  favour ;  and  that  he  had  drawn  his 
«<  doctrines  into  sixty-seven  propositions,  which  he  was 
*«  fully  persuaded  were  agreeable  to  the  gospel :  And  he 
^«  was  ready  to  answer  for  himself,  if  any  person  would 
' "  accuse  him  of  error  or  heresy." 

The  doctrines  contained  in  those  sixty-seven  propo- 
sitions, may  be  reduced  to  these  following  articles.    That 
the  gospel  is  the  only  rule  of  faith.     The  church  is  the 
communion  of  saints.       We  ought  to  acknowledge  no 
other  head  of  the  church  but  Jesus  Christ.    All  traditions 
should  be  rejected.     There  is  no  other  sacrifice  but  that 
of  Jesus  Christ  upon  the  cross :  And  the  mass  is  no  sa- 
crifice, but  a  commemoration  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ. 
We  have  need  of  no  other  intercessor  with  God  than  Jesus 
Christ.     All  sorts  of  meat  may  be  eaten   at  all  times. 
The  habits  of  monks  smell  of  hypocrisy.     Marriage  is 
allowed  to  all  men,  and  no  man  is  obliged  to  make  a  vow 
of  chastity,  nor  are  priests  at  all  obliged  to  live  unmar- 
ried.    Excommunication  ought  not  to  be  inflicted  by  the 
bishop  alone,  but  by  the  whole  church ;  and  notorious 
©Senders  only  ought  to  be  excommunicated.     The  power 
which  the  pope  and  bishops  assume  to  themselves,  is  a 
piece  of  pride  that  has  no  foundation  in  the  scripture.. 
God  alone  can  forgive  sins :  For  confession  of  sin  to  a 
priest,  is  only  to  beg  his  ghostly  advice  5  and  works  of 
satisfaction  proceed  from  human  tradition.     The  scripture 
does  not  teach  us,  that  there  is  such  a  place  as  purgatory. 
The  character  which  the  sacraments  are  said  to  impress, 
is  of  a  modern  invention.    The  scrigturp  acknowledges 

none. 
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none  for  priests,  or  bishops,  but  such  as  preach  the  word 
of  God.  Lastly,  he  promised  to  deliver  his  judgment 
about  tythes,  the  revenues  of  the  church,  the  condition  of 
infants  not  baptized,  and  about  confirmation,  if  any  person 
desired  to  dispute  with  him  upon  these  points. 

Zuinglius  exhorted  the  magistrates  of  Zurick  to  leave 
their  citizens  no  longer  in  doubt  of  what  concerned  their 
salvation.  The  council  then  declared,  that  if  any  person 
present  had  any  thing  to  aliedge  against  Zuinglius,  he  had 
free  liberty  to  speak.  Zuinglius  made  a  public  challenge 
three  times  :  But  he  met  with  no  opponent,  except  Faber 
whe  inadvertently  mentioned  the  intercession  of  saints, 
which  gave  Zuinglius  an  opportunity  of  opposing  that 
doctrine,  and  drawing  his  adversary  into  a  dispute. 

Faber  made  a  very  general  discourse  about  the  authority 
of  the  church  and  councils,  which  had  condemned  the 
ancient  heretics,  and  lately^  WickliiFe,  Huss,  and  Jerom  of 
Prague,  whose  doctrines  were  now  revived.  He  said,  that, 
the  intercession  of  saints  was  a  doctrine,  which  had  been 
long  settled  in  the  church,  and  authorized  by  the  practice 
of  all!  nations  :  But  concluded,  that  such  questions. ought 
to  be  debated  only  among  divines,  as  in  the  universities  o£ 
Paris,  Cologne,  or  Louvain. 

Zuinglius  replied,  that  he  desired  of  him  only  to  resolve^ 
whether  the  scripture  made  any  mention  of  the  intercessiott 
of  saints  ?  If  councils  were  infallible  ?  Whether  traditions- 
^d  customs  ought  not  to  be  rejected,  when  they  are  not 
grounded  upon  the  authority  of  holy  scripture  ?  And  whe- 
ther it  is  not  clearly  expressed,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  o,u^ 
pnly  Mediator  ? 

From  this  question,  they  passed  to  another  conderning 
the  celibacy  of  priests ;  and  these  two*  questions  were  the 
subject  of  a  long  contest^  between  the  deputies  of  the  bi- 
shop of  Constance  on  the  one  part,  and  Zuinglius,  Leo 
Judge,  and  some  other  ministers  on  the  other.  The  former 
supported  their  opinions  by  tradition,  the  authority  of  tlie 
church,  and  the  canons  of  the  councils :  But  the  latter 
woiild  abide  only  by  the  hbly  scripture. 

The  debates  ended  at  noon,  and  the  senate  published 
an  edict,  whereby  it  v^as  ordained,  *  that  Zuinglius  should 
«  continue  to  teach  and  preach  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel, 
<  and  the  word  of  God,  in  his  usual  manned  j  and  all  pas* 
« tors  and  teachers,  both  in  the  city  and  country,  were' 
*. forbid  to  teach  any  thing  that  could  not  be  proved  by 

*  the  gospel  an4  holy  scripture  •,  and  they^  were  enjoined 

•  to  fc^beaf  all  accusations  of  heresy,  or  other  crimes.' 

Faber 
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•  Faber  entered  a  protestation  against  this  edict,  atid  said^ 
he  would  demonstrate,  that  the  doctrine  of  Zuinglius  was 
contrary  to  that  of  St  Paul.  Zuinglius  challenged  him  td 
do  it ;  and  promised  him  a  cheese  of  haris  milky  if  h^ 
could  prove  *ny  of  his  doctrines  erroneous,  by  the  gospel, 
or  hdly  s<^riptate. 

•  It  is  easy  to  imagine,  after  the  publication  of  this  edicts 
that  the  doctrine  of  Zuinglius  became  general  throughout 
all  the  canton  of  Zurick,  under  the  name  of  <  evangelical 

•  irutk*  The  external  worship  was  contrary  to  the  new 
doctrine  $  for  images  remained,-  and  mass  was  celebrated 
ijj  the  churches,  which  could  not  be  abolished  without 
authority.  Zuinglius  was  determined  to  perfect  his  design^ 
and  engaged  the. senate  to  call  a  ii^w  assembly,  to  which 
^y  iiivited  the  bishops  of  Constance^  Coire,  and  Basil, 
the  university  of  Basil  and  the  other  twelve  cantons  of 
Switzerland,  to  seild  their  deputies^  and  make  the  assem^ 
bly  of  greater  authority. 

The  senate  assembled  again,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  Oo 
tober,  \.¥23,  when  Joachim  Vadianus,  Sebastian  Hoffman^ 
and  Christopher  Chapplerus,  were  chosen  arbitrators  of  thi 
dispute  :  Zuinglius  and  Leo  Judse  were  respondents  :  And 
all  persons  present  were  allowed   to   object  what   they, 
pleased.    The  first  question  propounded  was,  <  What  the 
<  church  is,  and  where  it  is  ?'  Zuinglius  distinguishedi*- 
and  said, ."  That  .the  church  was  taken  in  two  senses  :> 
*«  First, '  For .  the /C9ngregatioa  of  all  true  Christians,  of 
"  whom  Je^us.  Christ  is  the  head  :  Secondly,  For  the  par* 
<^  ticular  congregation  pf^  Christians  in  one  place]:"! And; 
he  maintained,  that  the  congregations  of  cardinals  and^ 
bishops  were  riot  the;  church.  •  He  declared  his  disregard 
of  the  councils,  his  cqntempt  of  the  pope's  decree,  and 
his  neglect  of  the  emperor's  edict.     Leo  Judse  opposed  the 
use  of  imager  by  texts  of  the  Old  Testament,  whereby  it 
was  forbidden  the  Jews  to  make  or  worship  any  graven 
image ;  and  by  such  places  of  the  New  Testament  wherein 
the  adoration  bf  idols  was  prohibited.     Zuinglius  main- 
tained, that  images  were  not  to  be  tolerated,  and  that  the 
^aw  of  God  forbad  them  absolutely.     The  resolution  of 
ihis  first  conference  was,  that  no  images  were  lo  be  al- 
Jiowed  among  Christians.  ^ 

.  In  the  secQvd  conference,  they  discoursed  about  the* 
^ass,  which  Zuinglius  maintained  was,  no  sacrifice.  The> 
three  arbitrators,  appointed  by  the  senate,  gave  sentence,* 
that  <  The  abuses  of  ipiages  and  masses  were  sufficiently^ 
« proved  by  the  word  of  God  ;  therefore  they  left  it  to» 

<  the 
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"^  the  senate  to  enqu&e  how  they  might  be  abolished  with* 
*  out  ofience/  This  was  the  result  of  the  conference, 
which  was  followed  with  an  edict,  whereby  it  was  for- 
bidden to  the  priests  and  ihonks  to  make  any  public  pro^ 
cessions,  to  carry  the  hdly  sacrament,  or  elevate  it  in  the 
church  to  be  worshipped.  Relics  were  taken  oiit  of 
churches :  It  was  ordered,  that  organs"  should  not  bi 
played,  or  bells  be  rung  \  that  palm-branches,  salt,  or 
tapers  should  not  be  blessed :  and  that  eictreme  unction 
should  hbt  be  administered  to  the  sick.  Thus,  part  of  the 
<>utward  worship  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  Rome 
were  abolished  in  the  canton  of  Zurick. 

*  *  •  • 

The  other  twelre  cantons  were  dissatisfied  with  this 
«dict,  which  was  maintained  by  the  canton  of  Zurick^ 
'Whose  senators  ordered  all  the  images  to  be  pulled  down. 

Zuinglius  himself,  relates  in  his  book  Coronts  de  Eucha^ 
rittidi  Oper,  part  11.  foL  24?9.  that  when  one  of  his  op* 
ponents  in  the  conference,  challenged  him  to  shew  ill 
any  place  of  scripture,  where  the  terb  w/ (is)  stood  foi^ 
signtficat  (signifies)  without  an  evident  tropical  allusion ; 
aiUch  as  where  Christ  says,  the  seed  is  the  nvord  of  God^  in 
which  place,  is^  evidendy  means  signifies ;  or,  J  am  the 
doot^  the  vine,  &c.  which  are  tropical  expressions  at  first 
Bight ;  but  that  hoc  est  cdrpus  meum  did  not'  necessarily  and 
obviously  imply)  tlus  stgnifi^s  my  body^  or  that  bur  Lord 
used  in  that  case  a  figurative  way  of  speech :  Zuinglius 
iifras  puzzled  at  the  time,  and  (as  he  says)  for  thirteen 
day?  afterwards,  in  which  he  was  continually  revolving, 
die  matter  in  his  mind,  and  turning  ovet  his  bible  inces- 
santly,  but  without  the  explicit  satisfaction  he  desired. 
At  length  in  his  sleep,  he  dreamed  thit  he  was  in  dispu- 
tation with  his  adversatry,  who  pressed  him  very  close  with 
this  circumstance,  insomuch 'tlrat  he  seetned.to  have  giveii 
up  the  point,  and  to  be  strtick  dumb  before  the  audience. 
While  ne  Was  in  this  perplexity,  he  sa^.  in  his  vision  a 
form  approaching  to  him,  and  saying,  *0  thou  Unwise 

<  one;  ^vhy  dost  not  answe/to  him  the  word  of  the  Lord 

<  in  Exod*  xii.  11.  where  it  is!  expressly  arid  positively 
«  said  of  the  Lamb  that  >tas  daten,  it  is  the  Lord^r  p'Ass- 
^  OVER,  ot  passage  out  of  tt^Y?^' — ^Se  iwdke  fronx  his 
sleep,  aud  with  this  proof, .  in  the  nei^  day*S.  discourse,  he 
refuted  the  objection  of  his  adveifsaty,  shewing,  that,'in[ 
this  text,  the  word  r/  necdssirily  tneix^i /signifies.  The 
elder  Spanheim  could  hot  but?  believe,  from  the  Occasion, 
the  matter,  and  the. use,  that  this  vision  was  Su^vlct, 
sent  frogd  God  ;  arid  the  excellent  Witsius  inclines  to  the 

*  H  same 
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same  opinion,  confirming  it  by  the  modest  and  sober* 
manner  in  which  Zuinglius  himself  relate^  the  story.  See 
WiTSii  MiscelL  Sacr,  Lib.  1 .  c.  24. 

About  this  time,  Zuinglius  wrote  several  books  in  de- 
fence of  his  doctrine.  The  first  was  a  large  explication 
of  the  propositions  which  he  had  delivered  in  the  first 
conference.  The  second  was  a  discourse  dedicated  to  all 
the  cantons  of  Switzerland ;  exhorting  them  not  to  im- 
pede the  progress  of  his  doctrine,  nor  to  be  dissatisfied' 
with  the  marriages  of  priests.  The.  third  was  an  answer 
to  the  advice,  which  the  bishop  of  Constance  had  given  to 
the  senate  of  Zurick,  to  oppose  innovations.  He  also  wrote 
a  book  about  the  certainty  and  evidence  of  the  word  of 
God :  Two  treatises  against  the  canon  of  the  mass :  A 
letter  concerning  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ :  And  an  an- 
swer to  a  book  written  by  Jerom  Emjser. 

The  bishop  of  Constance,  in  1 524,  published  a  book  in 
vindication  of  images  and  the  mass.  This  was.  presented 
to  the  senate  of  Zurick^  and  Zuinglius  answered  it  ii^  their 
name. 

Zuinglius,  Leo  Judse^  Kngelhardus,  Megander,  and  My— 
coniusy  on  the  eleventh  of  April,  1525,  petitioned  the  se- 
nate of  Zurick  to  abolish  mass,  and  the  adoration  of  the 
elements  in  the  sacraments ;  in  consequence  of  which,, 
the  senate  made  a  decree,  whereby  the  mass  was  abolished 
for  ever,  and  the  sacrament  was  ordered  to  be  received. 
after  another  manner. 

.  The  form  of  celebrating  the  lord's  Supper  prescribed 
,by  Zuinglius,  differed  more  from  the  church  of  Rome,  than, 
the  form  prescribed  by  Luther.     He  ordered,  "  that  the 
"  table  should  be  covered  with  a  white  cloth ;,  on  which 
"  were  to  be  set  the  patin  full  of  leavened  bread,  and. 
<«  vessels  filled  with,  wine:  That  the  minister  and  dea- 
«  cons  should  stand  by  the  table,,  where  they  were  to 
<«  exhort  the  people  to  approach  with,  reverence;  after 
<<  which,,  one  <)f  the  deacons  should,  read  the  institutioni 
**  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  taken  out  of  the  epistle  to  the 
**  Corinthians.;  and  another  should  repeat  a  part  of  the^ 
<^  sixth>  chapter  of  St  John :  That  the  minister  should. 
*<  then,  read  the  creed,  and  eathort  all  the  communicants 
**  to  examine  their  own  consciences,,  that  they  might  not 
•*  be  guilty  o£  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord  by  re- 
•«  ceiving  them  i^nworthily :  That  t^e  minister  and  peo-, 
•*  pie  should  then  kneel,    and  say  the  Lord's  Prayer ; 
*^  after  which,  the  minister  should  take  the  bread  in  his 
"  hands,  and  deliver  the  words  of  the '  institution  of  the 

,  w  Lord'A 
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•*  Xord*s  Slipper  ^ith  ah  audible  voice ;  then  give  th^ 
<<  bread  ahd  wine  to  thb  deacdns^  who  should  didtribate 
«<  them  to  the  people,  while  the  mini&ter  should  read  the 
<^  di^c^rse  which  our  Saviour  had  with  his  disciples  be* 
*<  fore  his  passion,  as  related  in  the  gospel  of  St  John.*' 
This  was  the  form  of  administering  the  sacrament,  which 
Zuingltus  appointed  to  be  used.  He  maintained,  in  hii 
doctrine  concerning  the  sacrament,  that  these  words  of 
Jesus  Christ,  <<  This  is  my  ifody^  this  is  my  blwdj  are  to  be 
<<  understood  thus  :  This  signifies  my  body  afid  hiobd  /  this 
«*  bread  and  tkif  tuine  are  a  figurie  of  my  body  arid  blood  i 
*^  this  is  1a  testinumy  lind  pledge ^  that  my  body  shdll  be  deli'- 
•«  vered  upj  and  broken  for  you  upon  the  cross^  and  my  blood 
««  shall  be  shed  for  you.^*  From  whence  it  follows,  that 
not  only  the  bfead  and  wine  exist  after  consecration  $  but 
also,  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  are  not  pre- 
sent in  the  Eucharist  %  and  that  the  bread  and  wine  are 
only  a  figure  of  the  body  and  blood  of  JeSus  Christ,  com- 
municated in  a  spiritual  manner  by  faith. 

In  1 525,  he  published  his  book  De  vera  et  falsa  Religionei. 
^vhich  was  dedicated^  and  presented  to  Francis  I.  of 
Trance*  ,  , 

Luthet  dei^lared  agaim^  the  doettine  of  Ziiinglius,  which 
Oecolampadius  embraced.  Zuingltus  Was  less  concerned  at 
-the  writings  of  the  catholics  than  of  Luther,  who  published 
a  sermon  at  Wittenberg  about  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ,  which  he  made  against  the  giddy-headed  spirits; 
-contra  spiritii^  nieriigfnosoSf  as  he  called  the  Zuinglians.  A 
•confatatibri  of  thi^  sermion  was  wrote  by  Zuinglius,  who 
sent  letters  to  Nuremberg  upon  that  subject.  He  also  an* 
swered  the  letters  ^hich  Pelicanus,  arid  Urbanus  Regius, 
wrote  agadtfst  him :  And  he  composed  a  work,  entitled. 
The  Lord's  Supper.  In  1527,'  he  drew  up  an  apology 
against  a  b6ok  written  by  Jacobus  Straussius,  wherein  he 
explained  the  Lord's  Supper  at  large,  dedicated  to  Luther, 
:and  answered  His  sermon  at  Wittenberg  s^ainst  the  Sa^ 
cranl)sntariansr»  .      . 

Bucer  wrote  several  tratlts  in  defence  of  the  Zuinglians; 
stifd  assisted  Oecolampadius  in  <ionfuting  the  large  confes- 
^on  of  Luther.  The  papists  foand,  tnat  the  Zuinglians 
were  more  to  be  fear&d  than  the  Lutherans,  and  exerted 
their  utmost  endeav6urs  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  that 
sect  in  the  popish  cantons  of  Switzerland. 

The  Reformation  gained  ground,  notwithstanding  the 
remonstrancea  of  the  emperor,  the  bishops  of  Constance, 
Basil,  Lausanne,  and  Sion,    and  erght  of  the  cantons. 

^  Another 
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Anotbet  gehetal.  assembly  was  QonTened  at  Bern  by  Ziiin* 
glius,  on  the  seventh  of  January  15^8)  when  the  dpc* 
trines  of  the  church  of  Rome  were  condemned.  The 
opinions  of  Zuinglius  were  then  introdi^ced  all  over  Bem> 
which  example  wa»  imitated  by  the  captons  of  Basil  and 
Schaffhausen.  This  occasioned  ill  blood  :  But  ^e  impru- 
dence of  the  inhabitants  of  Underwald,  who  protected  th^ 
ievolters  from  Bern,  conduced  most  to  the  embroiling 
the  cantons.  The  Zurickese  armed  theipselveS)  and 
were  on  the  point  of  attacking  the  five  cantons  of  Lucern^ 
\Jri,  SwitZy  Zugy  and  Underwald  :  But,  by  an  agreement 
made  at  Cassel,  it  was  determined}  <  that  there  should  be 
!  liberty  of  oi;>nscience  throughout  Switzerland :  And  that 

<  the  five  cantons  should  renounce  their  alliance  with 

<  thq  emperor  Ferdinand/  Henry  VIII.  of  England  em- 
ployed Grynseu^  to  try  what  Zuingliu8i«  Oecolamp^dius,  and 
Bucer,  thought  of  his  tearri^e  with  his  queen  Catharine* 
Z.uinglius  and  Oecolampadiu^  were  of  opinion^  that  the 
issue  by  a  marriage  de  jactfiy  grounded  upon  a  received- 
mistake,  ought  not  to  be  illegitimated. 

There  was  great  altercation  between  the  Lutherai^ 
and  ZuinglianS)  before  the  citizens  of  Bern  abolished 
popery .^  Constance^  Getieva;B»alil«  and  Stra^bUrg,  also  threw 
ofF,  the  yoke,  and  puUed  down  the  altars  and  images  in 
all  places.  But  Bucer  was  embarrassed  between  the  Lu- 
Aerans  and  Zuinglians,.  and  endeavoured  to  procure  a 
good  understanding  between  them  in  vain. 

It  must  however  be  observed^,  that,  die  only  principal 
>ground  of  difference  was  upon  the  subject  of  the  sacrai- 
ment ;  and  that,  in  this,  respect  also,  both  parties  were  far 
.enough  from  the  Romish  opinion.  In  the  other  material 
points,  both  Lutherans  and  Zumglians  were  sufficiently 
agreed,  as  appears  by  the  acts  of  die.  sy4K)d  held  at  Mar- 
purg,  under  the  auspices  of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  in  the 
.year  1529,  where  both  Luther  and  Zuinglius  wex^  present, 
•and  formed  an  agreement  upon  the  foliowtng  articles ;: 
Wz.  1  •  On  the  Unity  and  Trinity  of  the  Godhead:  2:.  On 
the  incarnation  of  the  Woidl  8.  On  the  passioaand  resur- 
rection of  Christ.  4p.  On  the  article  of  original  sin.  5.  On 
die  article  of  faith  in  Christ  6^.  That  .this  faith  dodr 
not  spring  from  human  merit,  but  only  Uoxas  the  gift  of 
God.  7.  That,  through  this  faith,  believers  have  righte- 
ousness. On  several  other  articles,  respecting  the  bap- 
tism of  infants,  on  confession,  on  good  works,  on  the  civil 
power,  on  traditions,  Isfc.  And,  lasdy,  Qonceming  the 
.Lord's  Supper^  they  mutually. agreed^  that  it  ought  to  be 

administered 
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administered  in  both  kinds;  that  the  mass  is  no  such 
«^rk  or  sacrifice,  as  to  obtain  grace  either  for  quick  or 
dead  ;  that  the  sacrament  is  a  true  sacrament  of  the  body 
mid  blood  of  Christ ;  that  the  spiritual  manducation  of 
his  body  and  blood  is  the  true  receiving  of  this  sacrament 
and  necessary  for  ill  believers ;  and  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
confers  grace  in  the  faithful  use  of  it.  In  fine,  as  Martin 
Bttcer  observed,  there  was  a  greater  difference  in  charity 
between  both  parties,  than  in  the  true  state  of  the  doc- 
trine. There  were,  indeed,  warm  men  on  both  sides, 
who,  .however  sincerely  pious  and  meaning  what  was 
right,  could  not  yield  up  their  own  formulary,  though 
undeniably  essential  to  die  peace  of  the  church  and  Ae 
spreading  interest  of  the  protestant  religion. 

The  diet  of  Augsburg  was  held  in  1530,  to  consult 
about  matters  of  religion,  and  the  war  against  die  Turks. 
The  protestant  princes  publicly  read  their  confession  of 
faith  J  and  the  catholic  divines  drew  up  a  confutation  of 
it.  The  protestants  presented  an  *  apology  for  their 
^  confession  to  the  emperor,  who  would  not  receive  if, 
•  though  it  was  drawn  up  by  Melancthon,  with  his  usual 
<  moderation.' 

The  Zuinglians  also  presented  their  confession  of  faith 
to  the  emperor,  in  the  name  of  the  cities  of  Strasburg, 
Constance,  Memmingen,  and  Landau.  It  was  drawn  up  by 
Bucer  and  Capito  5  but  contained  nothing  about  the  Tri». 
irity,  or  Incarnation,  that  was  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Romish  church.  They  held,  <  That  men  are  justified 
only  by  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  faith :  That 
good  works  are  necessary ;  and  so  is  obedience  to  ma- 
gistrates :  They  commended  fasting  and  prayer ;  but 
condemned  the  worship  and  intercession  of  saints,  vows, 
and  the  monastic  state  :  They  allowed  of  such  tradi- 
tions as  are  not  contrary  to  the  word  of  God  ;  and  de- 
fined the  church  to  be  a  congregation  of  true  believers. 
They  allowed  of  only  two  sacraments;  baptism,  and 
the  Lord's  Supper ;  and  that  God  unites  Christians  in 
an  outward  communion  by  those  sacred  symbols  5  not 
only  because  they  are  visible  signs  of  invisible  grace,  but 
also  because  they  are  testimonies  of  our  faith.  They 
disapproved  of  private  xiiasses,  and  cdnfession  :  And 
concluded  with  a  long  invective  against  the  court  of 
Rome.' 

This  confession  of  faith  was  more  unacceptable  than 
that  of  the  Lutherans ;  and  the  emperor  ordered  Faber 
and  Eckius  to  draw  up  an  answer  to  it,  which  was  read  in 

3  a  full 
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SL  full  diet ;  and  the  emperor  commanded  the  ZuingKifns 
to  renounce  their  doctrine.  Zuinglius  soon  after  wrote  » 
letter  to  the  protestant  princes  in  defence  of  his  ppinions 
against  Eckius,  and  particularly  concerning  the  sacrament 
of  the  Eucharist)  wherein  he  expressly  denied  the  real  pre- 
sence,  concerning  which  the  Lutherans  had  not  been  so 
explicit }  for  Buccr  drew  up  this  article  of  the  Supper  in 
such  ambiguous  terms,  that  the  Lutherans  might  not  be 
condemned.  Melandthon  and  Brentius  published  a  treatise^ 
to  shew,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Zuinglians  was  entirely 
different  from  the  If^itherans,  whatever  ambiguity  there 
was  in  their  words. 

Zui;iglius  also  sent  to  the  diet  a  particular  confession  of 
faith,  comprized  in  twelve  articles,  relating  to  the  Trinity 
and  incarnation  *,  the  fall  of  man,  and  necessity  qf  grace  ; 
origiiial  sin  ^  baptism  of  infapts ;  the  church ;  the  sacr^7 
ments  ^  ceremonies  \  the  ministry  of  thf;  gospel ;  the  au- 
thority of  magistrates  ^  and  purgatory. 

The  emperor  published  the  decree  of  the  diet  against  th^ 
protestants  and  sacramentarians,  which  nf;\ther  obeyed  : 
But  the  protestant  princes,  and  the  reformed  cantons  of 
Switzerland,  entered  into  a  confederacy  to  defend  them- 
selves and  thei^  religion,  against  the  emperor  and  the 
]R.oman  cathplic  ppwe^s.  This  was  the  league  of  SmaU 
kald,  concluded  in  1531,  upou  t|)9  s\iccess  of  which  the 
jprqtestant  religion  depended. 

TTJie  saipe  year  a  civil  ^ar  began  in  Swityerlapd,  be- 
tween the  Hye  catholic  cantons,  apd  those  oi  Zurick  and 
Pern.  The  Zu^ickese  were  defeated  in  their  own  terri- 
tories, with  the  loss  pf  four  hundred  men.  Zuinglius^ 
who  accompanied  them,  was  killed  ^  t^is  action,  in  the 
forty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  Great  cruelty  was  shewn 
to  his  corpse,  ai^d  it  was  attempted  to  ^e  burnt. 

Much  has  been  said  by  the  enemies  of  Z\iinglius,  re;- 
specting  his  appearance  on  the  field  of  battle  ;  but  it  ];nay 
be  observed,  what  Oecolampadiuf  and  §leidan  have  urged 
in  his  defence,  that  it  was  the  custom  pf  the  Zuric^ese,  from 
time  immemorial,  w^ien  they  engaged  in  war,  to  haye  the 
chief  minister  of  their  church  at^endax^t  upon  them,  both 
to  preach  to  the  people  and  to  pray  for  a  blessing  upon 
their  arms.  And,  it  must  be  owned  in  this  view,  it  could 
|)e  no  more  improper  for  him,  than  for  the  chaplains 
who  are  now  appointed  to  accompany  regiments  in  their 
campaigns,  or  to  sail  in  ships  of  war.  Perhaps,  no  or- 
der of  men  require  instruction  in  religious  duties  more 
^han  soldiers,  who  have  always,  in  actual  service,  th^ 
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|nK>spect  of  death  before  them,  and  Who  certainly  cannot 
be  the  worse,  either  in  morality  or  courage,  for  being 
prepared  for  it.     It  may  be  added,  that  Zuinglius  went 
not  forth  of  -his  own  accord :  He  was  absolute^  enforced 
and  commaiided  by  the  senate,  in  point  of  duty.     He  did 
not  go  forth  <  as  a  captain  or  commander  of  the  army, 
^  but  as  a  good 'citizen  and  faithful  pastor,  who  would 
•  not  forsake  his  friends  in  their  greatest  peril  5  nay,  he 
<  went  (says  Melcfaior  Adam)  as  a  persuader  to  peace.  About 
^  three  hundred  and  eighty  of  his  friends  fell  with  him.' 
The  action  was  on  the  llth  of  October,  in  the  year  1531, 
*  The  compilers  of  the  Biographical  Dictionary  (says  a 
f  late  able  writer)  in  translating  som<e  of  Zuinglius's  dying 
words,  have  been  guilty  of  an  over-sight,  which  does 
no  more  honour  to  their  precision,  than  justice  to  the 
Christian  heroism  of  that  great  man.     Upon  receiving 
his  death's  wound,  say  they,  and  falling,  he  was  heard 
to  utter  these  words,   What  a  misfortune  is  this  ?  &c. 
Rather,  what  a  misfortune  is  it,  when  fine  sentiments 
are   murdered  in    the   relating! — ^The   fact  was   this. 
During  the  hurry  of  the  fight,  ZukigUus,  overwhelmed 
by  the  press  of  the  rushing  ei^my,  was  thrice  thrown 
down,  and  recovered  his  feet  as  often.     At  last,  a  wea- 
pon, doomed  to  extinguish  one  of  the  most  valuable 
lives  that  ever  added  lustre   to  religion  and  learning, 
entering  under  his  chin,  transfixed   his   throat.      The 
holy  man,  falling  first  on  his  knees,  and  then  sinking 
to  the  ground,   uttered  these   noble  sentences:  Ecquid 

hoc  tnfortunii  ?  CaK  this  BE  CONSIDERED  AS  A  CALA- 
MITY ?  Jlgey  corpus  quidem  occidere  possunt ;  animam  non 
possunt ;  Well!  they  are  able,  indeed,  to  slay 
THE  BODY :  But  they  are  not  able  to  kill  the 
SOUL.  Could  any  thing  be  more  truly  Christian^  more 
divinely  triumphant,  more  sublimely  philosophic?  His 
body  being  found  by  the  papists,  among  the  slain,  they 
burned  it  to  ashes :  Which  occasioned  these  elegant 
verses,  consecrated  4o  his  memory  by  Beza.' 

Zuinglius  arderet  gemino  quum  sartctits  amore^ 
Nempe  DEI  imprimis^  deinde  etiam  patri^^  4 
Dicitur  in  solidum  se  devovisse  duohu .: 
Nempe  DEO  imprimis ,  deinde iCtiam  faTRI*. 
Quhm  belie  persohit  simul  istis  vota  duoius  J 
Pro  pairid  exanimisf  pro  pietate  cinis  i 

After  ihis  battle,  matters  were  accommodated  :  And  it 
was  agreed,  that  the  two  parties,  for  the  future,  shouM 

4  not 
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not  molest  each  oth/er  on  a  religions  account  ^  and  that  the 
papists  should  renounce  their  league  with  the  emperor, 
^nd  the  Zuinglians  the  same  with  the  Jjandgrave  of  Hesse. 
Their  contentions  were  renewed  in  157*7,  which  ended  in 
acknowledging  Geneva  to  be  a  free  state  by  {the  dul^e  pf 
Savoy;  And,  by  the  treaty  of  Westph<ilia^  in  1648,  the 
emperors  of  Germany  lost  all  authority  in  Switzerland. 
The  abbot  of  St  Gall  renewed  the  dispute  in  171^1  which 
yras  ended,  after  the  battle  of  Wilmerguen,  by  the  treaty 
of  Roschau  in  1714. 

£eace  was  settled  in  Germany  by  the  treaty  of  Nurem- 
berg, in  1532 :  But  these  religious  disputes,  brpke  out 
again  in  1612.  The  protestants  were  assisted  by  Gustavus 
Adolphus  king  of  Sweden,  who  lost  his  life. at  Lutzen.  in 
1633  ;  and  the  protestant  interest  was  very  much  strength- 
ened by  the  treaties  of  Westphalia  and  Osnaburg  in  164S. 

Zuingiius  was  si^cceeded  by  Henry  Bullinger  ^  and  his 
doctrine  was  vindicated  against  Luther  by  Bucer.  TJbe 
long  disputes  between  the  Ludierans  and  Zuinglians  were 
concluded  in  1538,  by  a  pretended  treaty  pf  accord  :  But 
this  was  a  wo^k  of  disguise  and  dissimulation,  and  as  lib? 
tie  durable  as  it  was  sincere.  The  Switzers  continued  in 
the  opinion  of  Zuingiius :  But  the  cities  of  Strasburg,. 
Augsburg,  Memmingen,  and  Landau,  became  Lutherans, 
by  keeping  literally  to  the  expressions  of  the  articles  pf 
agreement^ 

^  The  y^orks  of  Zuingiius,  and  an  apology  for  his  doc*- 
trine,  were  published  by  Rodplphus  Gualterus.  The  Swit^ 
*zers  paid  the  utmost  gratitude  to  his  memory  ;  and  his 
remains  were  interred  with  all  the  pomp  of  a  Grecian 
funeral,  for  a  rnan  who  ha^  devoted  his  life  to  the  service 
of  his  country. 

Zuingiius  and  Qecolampadius  were  more  esteemed  by  the 
leain[ied^en  of  their  time,  than  any  other  of  the  Re^ 
formers  9  because  they  had  more  moderation.  Zuingiius 
^as  successful  against  the  enthusiasts,  called  Anabaptists  : 
And  some  haye  cpnfidently  affirmed,  that  he  was  for  put- 
ting theim  to  death ;  and  said,  <<  Let  him  who  dippeth 
f«  again,  be  dipped ;  that  is,  drowned  :"  ^ut  it  is  a. very 
improbable  story,  since  Minius  Cclser  himself,  namely, 
Sebastian  Castalio,  whipse  testi^iony  in  points  of  this  kind 
ought  to  be  credited,  having  publicly  defended  his  posi- 
tion, <  That  heretics  ought  not  to  be  put  to  death  ;' 
appeals  to  the  authority  of  Zuingiius,  and  affirms,  that  the 
Anabaptists  at  that  time  never  suffered  on  account  of  their 
'  opinions. 
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as  heretics,  but  of  their  evil  acdons,  as  perjured 
and  seditious  rebels. 

The  first  Anabaptists  shewed  a  surprising  mixture  o£ 
folly,  stupidity,  wickedness,  and  religious  uenzy.  An 
immortal  fanatic  is  of  all  animals  the  most  dangerous  to 
the  church  and  state ;  and  the  history' of  these  Anabaptists 
is  an  everlasting  monument  of  the  mischief,  which  suck 
people  can  perpetrate. 

PeWcsHius  threatened  Eraunus  witk  an  att»^  from 
Zuinglius ;  and  Erasmus  declared  that  he  feared  not  ten 
Zuinglitts's.  Yet  be  did  pot  care  to  engage  in  oomfaat 
with  this  one  Zuin^us  ^ut  the  eucharist ;  and,  from  the 
maaiifcr  in  which  he  bad  sjpcken  of  the  performance  of 
Oecobmpadius,  it  appears,  that  he  thought  it  not  so  easy 
a  mattet  to  refute  the^e  divines^  .  Very  true  it  is,  that 
the  struggles  of  the  Reform^s  drew  a  terriUe  persecution 
upon  them  and  dieir  successors :  But  it  was  through  the 
fsnilt  of  that  thurch,  tQ  which  Erasmus  wanted  to  remain 
united,  and  which  would  hear  of  no  amendments.  Nor 
is  it  to  be  forgotten,  that  JBrasmus  could  easily  have  enir 
braced  the  sentiments  of  j^uinglius  and  Oecolampadius,  if 
hb  mother  die  church  ^^euld  have  given  him  leave. 

Zuinglius  had  skill  in  music,  and  a  love  for  it.  He 
always  studied  standing,  and  was  alwi^ys  a  great  student. 
He  received  a  most  courteous  letter  from  pope  Adrian  VL 
and  might  have  had  amy  favours,  if  he  had  declared  hin^ 
self  a  friend  to  the  see  of  Rome. 

He  wrote  four  volumes  in  folio :  viz.  Tome  the  first, 
containing,  1.  A  work  of  articles^  2.  Anexhoitation  to  the 
whole  state  of  Switzerland.  S.  A  supplication  to  the  bi^ 
shop  of  Constancy.  4.  Of  the  certainty  and  purity  of 
Gqd'3  word.  5.  An  answer  to  Valentine  of  the  autho- 
rity of  the  fathers.  6.  Institutions  for  youth.  7.  A  good 
^epherd.  8.  Of  justice^  divine  and  human.  9.  Of  provi> 
dence. 

Tome  the  second,  1.  Of  baptism.  2.  Of  original  sin* 
S.  Of  true  and  false  religion.  4.  An  epistle  to  the  princes 
of  Germany.  5.  Of  the  Lord's  Supper.  6.  Of  Chris* 
tian  faith,  written  to  the  French  king. 

Tome  the  third,  1,  Commentaries  on  Genesis.  2p 
Exodus.  3.  Isaiah.  4.  Jeremiah.  5.  The  Psalter 
out  of  Hebrew  into  Latin. 

Tome  the  fourth,  1.  Annotations  on  the  four  EvANr 
6ELIST8.  2.  History  of  our  Saviour's  passion.  3.  Annor 
tations  cm  Romans.    4.  Corinthians.    5.  Fhilippians» 

6.     COLOSSIANS.        7.     TUESSAtONIANS.       8.    HEBREWS. 

9.  James.    10.  The  first  epistle  of  John. 

THOMAS 
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THOMAS    BILNEY. 


THOMAS   SHiNET,   an   Englishman,   was  brought 
up  at  the  university  of  Cambridge  from  a  ]routh» 
nrheriB  he  became  so  gi^at  a  pioficiefit  in  all  the  liberal 
sciences,-  that  m  a  short  time  he  commenced  batchelor  in 
%oth  laws.     Bift  being  enlightened  by  the  Spirit  of  Chris^ 
and  his  heart  endued  with  die  knowledge  of  better  dungs, 
he  left  the  study  of  man's  laws,  and  devoted  himself 
wholly  to  the  study  of  divinity.     Mr  Bilney,  in  a  Latin 
letter  to  CuthbertTonstal,  bishop  of  London,  gives  the  folp- 
lowing  account  of  his  conversions  Comparing  the  priests 
and  friars  to  the  physicians,   upon  whom  die  woman. 
Vexed  twelve  years  with  a  bloody  issue,  spent  all  that  she 
had,  and  found  no  he)p,  but  was  still  worse  and  worse ; 
till  at  last  she  came  to  Christ,  ahd  was  healed  by  Him  r.^ 
«  O  (said  h^)  the  mighty  power  of  the  Most  High !  which 
^<  I  also,  a  misetaible  sinner,  have  often  ts^ted  and  felt ; 
^  whereas  before,  I  spent  all  I  had  upon  those  ignorant 
«  physicians,  insomuch  that  I  had  little  strength  left  in 
<<  me.     But,  at  last,  I  heard  of  Jesus  ^  and  that  was 
•«  when  the  New  Testament  was  translated  by  Erasmus  ; 
<<  forr  at  that  time  i  knew  not  what  it  meant.     But  look- 
«<  ing  into  the  New  Testament  by  God's  special  provi- 
<<  dence,  I  met  with  those  words  of  the  apostle  St  Paul, 
<«  7'A/J  is  a  true  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation^  that 
<«  Jesus   Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners,  whereof 
♦<  /  am  chief.     O  most  sweet  and  comfortable  sentence 
♦*  to  my.  soul !  This  one  -sentence,   through   God's   in- 
<<  struction  and  inward  workipg,  did  so  exhilarate  my 
^*  heart,  which  before  was  wounded  with  the  guilt  of  my 
^  sins,  and  almost  in  despair,  that  immediately  I  found 
«  wonderful  comfort  and  quietness  in  my  soul  i  so  that 
^«  my  bruised  bones  leaped  for  joy* 

«  After  this,  the  scriptures  became  sweeter  to  me  thaii 
^  the  honey  and  the  honey-comb :  For  by  them  I  learned, 
»<  that  all  my  travels,  fastings,  watchings,  redemption  of 
«  masses,  and  pardons,  without  faith  in  Christ,  werebut, 
«  as  St  Augustine  calls  them,  A  hasty  running  out  of  the 
«<  right  w^y  5  and  as  fig-leaves,  which  could  not  cover 

«Adam'« 
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s<  Adam's  nakedness. — For  as  Adam  oould  find  no.  rest  to 
<«  his  guilty  SQul,  tillhe  believed  in  the  promise  of  God, 
*<  That  Christ,  the  seed  of  the  woman,  should  tread  upon 
^<  the  serpent's  head  \  so  neither  could  I  find  deliverance 
^<  from  the  sharp  stings  and  bitings  of  my  sins,  till  I  was 
<<  taught  of  God  that  lesson  whijch  Christ  spake  of  in  the 
«  third  chapter  of  John  :  jis  Moses  itfsed  up  the  serpent  in 
«<  the  wilderness^  even  so  must  tie  Son  of  Man  be  bfted  up  $ 
«  That  whosoever  beiieveth  in  him,  should  not  perish,  but  have 
«*  everlasting  life* 

«  As .  soon  as,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  began  to  taste 
^*  the  sweets  of  this  heavenly  lesson,  which  no  man  can 
f^  teach,  but  God  alone,  who  revealed  it  to  Peter ;  I  beg- 
^<  ged  of  the  Lord  to  increase  my  faith :  And  at  last  I 
<«  desired  nothing  more,  than  that  I,  being  so  comforted 
««  by  him,  might  be  strengthened  by  his  Holy  Spirit  and 
^  grace,  that  I  might  teach  sinners  his  ways,  which  are 
<<  mercy  and  truth,  and  that  the  wicked  might  be  con- 
^  verted  unto  him  by  me,  who  also,  was  once  myself  a 
^  sinner  indeed.  ,  And  it  is  my  only  comfort  in  these  my 
f^  afflictions,  that  this*  is  what  I  laboured  at  before  the 
^<  cardinal.  Sec.  when  Christ  was  blasphemed  in  me,  whom 
«  with  my  whole  power  I  do  teach  and  set  forth,  to  be 
»«  made  of  God  the  Father  unto  us  wisdom^  righteousness, 
«  sanctfficationy  and  redemptiouy  and  finally  our  satisfaction* 
f«  — Who  was  made  sin  for  usy  (that  is  to  9ay,  a  sacrifice  for 
*f,  sin)  that  we  through  him  should  be  made  the  righteousness 
*<  oj  God. — Who  became  accursed  for  usi  to  redeem  us  from 
<^  the  curse  of  the  law.^^Who  also  came  not  to^call  the  righm 
««  teoui^  hut  sinners  to  repent ance*  The  righteous,  I  say, 
<<  who  falsely  think  themselves  so  to  be,j&f*  all  have  sinm 
•»  nedy  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God,  aU  mankind  waa 
^  grievously  wounded  in  him  who  fell  among  thievea 
«  between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho  j  therefore  we  arejusti* 
<«  fed  freely  by  Go^^s  grace,  through  the  redemption  that  is  in 
««  Jesus  Christ, 

«  And  therefore  with  all  my  power  I  teach,  that  all 
<<  men  should  first  acknowledge  their  sins,  and  condemn 
«  them ',  and  that  they  should  then  hunger  and  thirst  after 
«  that  righteousness,  of  which  3t  Paid  speaks  ;  the  righm 
<«  teousness  of  G^d  by  faith  of  Jesus  Christ  is  unto  all,  and 
"  upon  all  them  that  believe  ;  for  there  is  no  difference :  For 
«  all  have  sinned,  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God  i  ^d 
<*  are  justified  freely  by  his  grftce,  through  the  redemption  thai 
{<  //  in  Jesus  Christ,    For  which  whosoever  dodi  hunger 

«  and 
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!<*  2ind:dnrsty  ^Idioot  €i6ubt»  thef  shall  be  so  satisfied  that 
<<  thdy  shall  not  hunger  and  thirst  for  ever. 

^f'Butas  this  hunger  amd  thirst  used  to  be  quenched 
¥  with  the  >  fidiiess  of  nian's  righteousness,  which  i^ 
¥  wrotight  through  the  faith  of  our  ovm  elect  and  chosen 
4^  worksy  as  ^ilgrimageS)  buying  of  pardons,  offering  of 
f<  candles,  elect  and  chosen  fasts,  and  often  superstitious^ 
<<  and  indeed  all  kind  of  Tduntary  devotions  (as  they  call 
«<  them)  against  the  express  word  of  God,  (Deut.  iv.  2.) 
^<  which  says,  Te  shall  not  add  unto  the  word  which  I  com* 
¥  mund  i/oUf  neithir  shall ^  diminish  ought  from  it.  There- 
of fore,  I  say,  often  have  I  spoke  of  these  works ;  not 
«  coi^emning  them  (as  God  is  my  witness)  but  reprov- 
<<  ing  their  abuse ;  shewing,  even  unto  children,  how  far 
^*  they  might  be  used  lawfully ;  but  exhorting  all  men 
^<  not  so  Uy  use  them  as  to  be  satisfied  in  tfiem,  lest  they 
**  should  loath  or  grow  wearjr  of  Qirist,  as  many  do.'* 

In  another  letter  to  the  same  bishop,  he  thus  writes^ 
«  What*  shall  we  then  say  of  that  learning,  which  hath 
«  now  so  Idfng  time  reigned  and  triumphed,  so  that  no 
»  itian  hath  once  opetied  his  mouth  against  it  ?  Shall  we 
«« thiifk' it  sound  doctrine?  Truly  iniquity  did  never 
<v  nfOre' abound,  nor  charity  was  never  so  cold.  And 
<«  what  shall  we  say  is  the  Cause  i  Has  it  been  for  want 
«  of  preaching  against  the  vices  of  men,  and  exhorting 
<^  to  chsurity  ?  That  cannot  be,  for  many  learned  and 
«<  great  clerks  sufficiently  can  witness  to  the  contrary* 
«f  And  yet,  notwithstanding,  we  see  the  life  and  manners 
•<  of  mea  do  greatly  degenerate  from  true  Christianity, 
4c  and  seem  indeed  to  proclaim,  that  it  is  fulfilled  in  us, 
w  which  God  in  times  past  threatened  by  his  prophet 
«  Amos,  saying,  Behold,  the  days  come ^  saith  the  Lord  GOD9 
««  that  1  will  send  a  famine  in  the  landj  not  a  famine  ofhread^ 
••  nor  a  thirst  for  water^  but  (f  hearing  the  words  of  the 
«*  LORD.  And  they  skill  wander  from  tea  to  sea^  ana  from 
««  the  north  even  to  the  east,  they  shall  run  to  and  fro  to  seek 
<<  the  word  of  the  LORD^  and  shall  not  find  it.  in  that  day 
^  shall  the  fair  virgins  and  young  men  faint  for  thirst i  tsfc.^ 
« But  now  to  pass  over  many  things,  on  account  of 
•<  which  I  am  afraid  the  word  of  God  hath  not  been 
<«  purely  preached,  one  (and  that  not  the  least)  is,  that 
'« they  who  come  and  are  sent,  and  labour  to  preach 
«  Christ  truly,  are  evil  spoken  of  for  his  name,  who  ii 
*•  the  rock  of  offence,  and  stumbling  block  unto  them 
*«  M^hich  stumble  upon  his  word,  and  do  not  believe  on 
<'  him*  on  whom  they  [say  they]  are  built. 

•  « But 
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^  But  yon  ivtSL  as^c.  Who  are  those  men,  and/wllftt  is 
«<  their  doctrine?  Ttvij  I  say,  whosoevei  entereth  in  by 
€4  die  door  into  the  sheepfold,  \yhich  all  shall  do^  who 
44  seek  nothing  but  the  glory  of  God^-  and  the  salracioa 
«<  of  souls  I  and  it  may  be  truly  said  of  all  suchi  as  the 
«  JLotd  sends,  that  they  speak  the  wo&d  of  Gon.  .And 
«<  why  so  ?  Because  he  repcesenteth  the  angel  of  the 
4t  church  of  Philadelphia,  unto  whom  St  John  writetfa^ 
f<  saying  ^  TAisf  saith  he,  ivha  is  holy  and  true,,  ivho  hath 
«<  the  keys  vf  Davidj  wha  openeth  and  no  man  shutteth^  shut'* 
<<  teth  and  nc  man  openetk.  Behold^  saith  he,  speaking  lift 
«  the  name  of  Christ,  (who  is  the  Door  and  Door-keeper) 
<<  I  have  set  before  thee  an  open  Door;  that  is  to  say.  Of 
<<  the  scriptures ;  opening  thy  understanding,  that  thpii 
(<  abouldest  understeuid  Uie  scriptures^  and  that  because 
«  thou  hast  entered  in  by  Me  who  am  the  Door  :!  lam 
«  the  Doorz  By  Me  if  any  mem  enter  in^  he  ihall.be  saved, 
«  and  shall  go  in  and  out  and  find  pasture :  For  thb  Dcior«- 
«<  keeper  openeth  the  Door  unto  him,  and  the  sheep  hear 
«<  his  voice.  But  on  the  olher  hand,  they  who  have 
«<  not  entered  in  by  die  Door,  but  have  climbed  in  some 
*^  other  way»  by  ambition^  avarice,  or  desire  of  mle,  they 
^  shall,  even  in  a  moment,  go  down  into  hell,  eicept  they 
M  repent.  And  in  them  is  verified  the  saying  of  Jerei- 
'^  miah,  All  beauty  is  goni  qpibayfrem  the  daughter  of  Zion^ 
M  because  her  princes  are  become  tike  rams^  nufin£ng  pasture. 
(<  And  why  so  ?  Because,  like  thieves  and  .^dibers,  they 
^  have  climbed  \sf  another  way,,  not  being  call^  nor 
*  sent. 

«  And  what  wonder  is  it^  if  they  do  not  preachy  when 
^  they  are  not  sent,  but  rim  for  locie,  seeking  their  own 
44  glory,  and  not  the  gkiry  of  God  and  the  salvation  of 
«  souls?  And  tins  is  the  root  of  all  mischief  in  the 
^  church,  that  they  are  pot  sent  inwardly  of  God.  For 
<(  without  this  inward  calling  of  God,  it  helpeth  no- 
«(  thing  to  be  a  hundred  times  consecrated  by  a  thousand 
<<  buU^  either  of  pope,  king,  oi  emperor.  God.  be^ 
«  holdeth  the  heart,  whose  judgments  are  according  to 
4*  truth,  howsoever  we  deceive  the  judgment  of  men  for 
«<  a  time ;  who  also  at  last  shall  see  their  abomination. 
«<  This,  I  say,  is  the  original  of  all  mischief  in  the  churchi 
<<  that  we  thrust  in  ourselves  into  the  charge  of  souls^ 
«  whose  salvation  and  the  glory  of  God  (which  is  to 
«<  enter  in  by  the  Door)  we  do  not  thirst  nor  seek  for,  but 
*»  altogether  our  own  hicre  and  profit." 

Bilney 
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Btlney  now  counted  godliness  his  greatest  gun  $  and  as 
his  own  heart  was  enfiamed  with  a  sincere  lore  to  Christ 
and  hi9  gbspel>  so  his  great  desire  was  to  bring  others  to 
embrace  the  same  :  Nor  were  his  labours  in  vain,  for  he 
was  instrumental  in  the  conversion  of  many  of  the  gownsM 
men,  among  whom  was  the  afterwards  celebrated  Mf 
Hugh  Latimer,  at  that  time  cross-keeper  in  Cambridge^ 
(whose  ofGce  it  was  to  bring  it  forth  on  procession-days) 
and  who  afterwards  (as  will  be  shewn  in  his  life)  sealed 
the  truth  of  Christ  with  his  blood.  Bilney  .was  not  sati^ 
fied  with  a  narrow  limit,  but  extended  his  labours  beyond 
the  university,  and  went  to  several  parts  of  the  country 
preaching  the  gospel  wherever  he  came ;  sharply  reprov^ 
ing  the  pride  and  pomp  of  the  clergy,  and  striving  to  over- 
throw the  authority  of  the  bishop  of  Rome.  He  had  for  an 
associate,  Mr  Thomas  Arthur,  a  fellow  collegian,  whom  Iiie 
had  been  instrumental  in  converting  from  popery.  Cardi- 
nal Wolsey,  at  that  time  high  in  power,  appr^ensive  of 
the  most  fatal  consequences  to  the  see  of  Rome  and  his 
own  grandeur,  if  once  the  light  of  the  gospel  should  shine 
openly,  caused  Bilney  to  be  apprehended.  Accordingly^ 
on  the  25th  day  of  November,  in  1527,  Mr  Bilney  was 
brought  before  the  said  cardinal  and  many  others,  both 
•bishops  and  lawyers,  sitting  in  the  chapter  h6use  of  West^ 
minster,  and  there  examined ;  <  Whether  he  had  not  pub- 
<  lidy  and  privately  taught  the  opinions  of  Luther,  or  of 
^  any  other,  condemned  by  the  church  ?^  To  which  Mr 
Bilney  answeried,  <<  That  wittingly  he  had  not  preached 
<<  or  taught  any  of  Luther's  opinions,  or  any  other,  con*- 
•<  trary  to  the  Catholic  church."  After  many  interroga- 
tories and  answers,  the  cardinal  caused  him  to  swear,  that 
he  would  answer  plainly  to  the  articles  and  errors  preached 
and  set  forth  by  him  in  different  places,  against  a  certain 
time  ;  and  then  delivered  him  over  to  the  bishop  of  London 
for  further  examination* 

On  the  third  of  December  following,  the  bishop  of  Lon^ 
don,  and  other  bishops  his  assistants,  assembled  again  in 
the  same  place,  and,  after  some  examination,  repeatedly 
exhorted  Bilney  to  abjure  and  recant.  But  he  answered, 
That  he  would  stand  to  his  conscience ;  saying,  '<  Fiat 
<«  juititia  fs^  judicium  in  nomine  Domini,^*  i.  e.  l-et  justice 
^nd  judgment  be  done  in  the  name  of  the  Lcvd.  Then 
the  bishop,  putting  off'his  cap,  said,  <  In  nomine  Patris  k^ 
«  Filii  to"  Spiritus  sdnctiy  Amen.  Kxurgat  Deusisf  dissipentiir 
«  inimici  ejus  J  [i.  e.  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Amen.     Let  God  arise,  and 

let 
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let  his  enemies  be  scattered].  And  making  a  cross  on  his, 
forehead  and  breast,  he  then,  by  the  council  of  the  other 
btshopSy  read  part  of  the  sentence  against  Mr  Bilner,. 
withholding  the  rest  till  the  next  day,  to  see  if  he  would 
recant ;  but  he  the;n  likewise  refused  for  some  time  to  ab- 
jure :  But  at  the  last,  after  four  several  appearances  before 
his  judflreSy  through  infirmity  and  the  piersuasion  of  his 
friends^rather  than  from'  conviction,  he  recanted  on  the 
seventh  day  of  December,  in  1529.  By  way  of  penance 
for  his  heretical  lapse  (as  it  was  termed)  he  was  remanded 
to  prison,  there  to  remain  till  cardinal  Wolsey  should  be. 
pleased  to  release  him,  and  that  he  should  lead  the  pro-, 
cession,  on  the  next  day,  bareheaded  to  St  Paul's,  with 
a  faggot  upon  his  shoulder^  and*  stand,  before  the  preacher 
at  St  Paul's-Ciass  [the  thea  famous  place  for  public 
preaching]  during  the  sermon. 

After  this  abjuration,  Bilney  went  to  Cambridge,  but  had 
such  conflicts  within  himsdf  upon,  the  consideration  o€ 
what  he  had  done,  that  he  was  overwhelmed  with  sorrow^ 
and  brought  to  the  very  brink,  of  despair.  Latimer,  in  a 
sermon  preached  at  Lincolnshire,  says,  <  When  Mr  Bilney 
«  came  again  to  Cambridge^  for  a  whole  year  after,  he  was 
in  such  an  anguish  and  agony,  that  nothing  did  him 
good,  neither  eating  nor  drinking,  nor  any  other  cem^. 
munication  of  God's  word ;  for  he  thought  that  all  thc^ 
whole  scriptures  were  against .  him,  and  sounded  to  his 
condemnation.  So  that  I  many  a  time  communed  with. 
him,  (for  I  was  familiarly,  acquainted  with  him)  but  aU 
things,  whatsoever  any  man  could  alledge  to  hifi  com* 
fort,  seemed  to  him  to  make  against  Irim.  Yet,,  for  all 
that,  s^terward  he  came  again  ^  God  indued  him  with 
such  strength  and  perfectness  of  faith,  that  he  not  only 
confessed  nis  faith  in  the  gospel  of  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  but  also  suiSered  his  body  to  be  burned  for  that 
same  gospel's  sake,  which  we  now  preach  in  England'.' 
Again  ;  Latimer  in  his  first  sermon  before  the  duchess 
of  Suffolk,  speaking  of  Bilney,  says,  *  Here  I  have  occa- 
sion to  tell  yott  a  story  which  happened  at  Cambridge.. 
Master  Bilney,  or  rather  St  Bilney,  who  suffered  death 
fof  God's  word's  sake,  the  same  Bilney  was  the  instru- 
ment by  whom  God  called  me  to  his  knowledge.  For  I., 
may  thank  him,  next  to  God,  for  that  knowledge  that. 
I  have  in  the  word  of  God :  For  I  was  as  obstinate  a 
papist  as  any  was  in  England ;  insomuch  that  when  I 
should  be  made  bachelor  of  divinity,  my  whole  oration 
was  against  Philip  Melancthon,  and  against  his  opinions.. 

•  Bilhev*. 
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*  ffilney  heard  me  at  that  time,  and  perceived  that  I  was 
zealous  without  knowledge,  and  came  to  me  afterward 
'  in  my  study,  and  desired  me  for  God's  sake  to  hear  his 
confession.  I  did  so :  And  (to  say  the  truth)  by  his 
confession  I  learned  more  than  afore  in  many  years.  Sa 
from  that  time  forward  I  began  to  taste  tne  word  of 
God,  and  forsake'  the  school-doctors  and  such  fooleries, 
fefr,*  Being  by  the  graccf  of  God,  and  conferences  with 
good  men,  again  restored  to  peace  in  his  conscience,  after 
almost  two  years,  [from  1529  to  15513  deep  sorrow  and' 
remorse,  Bilney  resolved  to  give  up  his  life  in  the  service 
and  defence  of  that  truth  which  before  he  had  renounced, 
rather  than  renounce  it  again.  Acdordingly,  he  took  his 
leave,  one  evening,  of  his  friends  at  Trinity-hall,  isaying, 
<«  That  he  would  go  up  to  Jerusalem,'  and  so  should  see 
<«  them  no  more;"  alluding  to  Christ's  going  up  to  Je-. 
rusalem  before  his  passion.  He  went  immediately  into 
Norfolk,  and  there  preached,  first  'privately  in  houses, 
strengthening  the  faithful,  and  afterwards  openly  in  the 
fields ;  bewailing  his  former  subscription,'  and  begging  of 
all  men  to  take  warning  by  him,  and  never  to  trust  tcr 
the  counsel  of  friends,  so  called,  when  their  purpose  is  to' 
draw  them  from  the  true  religion.  Sooii  after  his  arrival 
at  Norwich,  upon  his  giving  away  a  Nc^y  Testament  of 
Tindal^s  translation,  and  Hie  Obedience  oJFa  Christian  Man, 
he  was  apprehendeil  and  put  in  prison,  and  Dr  Call,  and 
0r  Stokes,  and  many  others,  were  sent  both  to  persuade 
him  to  recant,  and  to  dispute  with  him ;  the!  former  of 
these,  by  Bilney's  doctrine  and  conduct,  was  in  a  great 
measure  drawn  over  to  side  with  the  gospel.  After  many 
tedious  disputes,  seeing  they  could  by  no  means  draw  Mr 
Bilney  from  the  truth,  they  condemned  him  to  be  burned. 
The  night  before  he  suffered, '  he .  was  visited  by  many' 
of  his  friehds,  who  rejoiced  to  see  him  very  cheerful  arid" 
to  eat  his  food  with  a  glad  heart,  seeing  he  was  shortly 
to  suffer  such  painful  torments.  «  O,*'  said  he,  «<  I 
^  imitate  those,  who,  having  a  ruinous  house  ta  dwell  in, 
<•  hold  it  up  by  props  as  long  as  they  can.**  In  the  course 
of  their  conversation,  one  of  them  observed  to  him,  *  That 
«  though  the  fire,  which  he  was  to  suffer  the  n^xt  day, 
<  would  be  of  great  heat  to  his  body,  yet  it  would  be  but 
«  for  a  moment,  and  that  the  Spirit  of  God  would  refresh 
f  and  cool  his  soul  with  everlasting  comfort :  Bilney  in- 
stantly put  his  finger  into  the  flame  of  a  candle,  as  he  had 
often  done  before,  and  answered, — « I  feel,  by  experi- 
«*  ence,  that  the  fire  is  hot ;  yet  I  am  persuaded  by  God's 
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^f  holy  word,  and  by  the  experience  of  some  spoken  of 
««  in  it>  that  in  the  flame  they  felt  no  heat,  and  in  the 
««  fire  no  consumption  :  And  I  believe,  that  though  the 
<<  stubble  of  my  body  shall  be  wasted,  yet  my  soul  shall 
«  thereby  be  purged ;  and  tlvit.  after  short  pain,  joy  un^ 
«  speakable  will  follow.**  At  the  same  time  having  ttirn- 
ed  to  Isaiah  xliii.  1,  2.  he  descanted  so  powerfully,  and 
with  so  much  of  comfort  and  edification,  both  with  respect 
to  his  own  case,  and  to  that  of  his  friends,  that»  it  is  said^ 
many  of  his  friends  retained  a  comfortable  remembrance 
of  it  to  their  dying-day. 

As  he  was  led  forth  to  the  place  of  execution,  one  of 
his  friends  spake  to  him,  praying  to  God  to  strengthen 
him,  and  to  enable  him  patiently  to  endure  his  torments  : 
To  whom  Mr  Bilney  answered,  with  a  quiet  and  pleasant 
countenance ;  "  When  th^  mariner  undertakes  a  voyage, 
*<  he  is  tossed  on  the  billows  of  the  troubled  seas,  yet,  in 
^  the  midst  of  all,  he  beareth  up  his  spirits  with  thid 
<<  consideration,  that  ere  long  he  shall  come  into  his  quiet 
•<  harbour;  so  (added  he)  I  am  now  sailing  upon  the 
^  troubled  sea,  but  ere  long  my  ship  shall  be  in  a  quiet 
<<  harbour ;  and  I  doubt  not,  but,  through  the  grace  of 
^  God,  I  shall  endure  the  storm  5  only  I  would  entreat 
**  you  to  help  me  with  your  prayers." 

As  he  went  along  the  streets  of  Norwich,  he  gave  hi^ 
money  in  alms  to  the  poor,  by  the  hands  of  one  of  hi^ 
friends.  Being  come  to  the  Stake,  erected  in  a  place  call- 
ed the  Lollard*s-Pit,  a  little  way  out  of  the  Bishops-Gate, 
he  there  openly  made  a  long  confession  of  his  faith,  in  a 
most  excellent  manner ;  and  gave  many  sweet  exhortations 
to  the  people :  And  then  earnestly  called  upon  God  by 
prayer,  and  ended  with  rehearsing  the  1 48d  Psalm.  When 
he  had  ended  his  devotions,  he  addressed  himself  to  the 
officers,  and  asked  them,  if  they  worej(^ady.  Upon  being 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  ii4' 'put-off  his  jacket  and 
doublet,  (the  layman's  principal  apparel  ol^  that  time,  for 
the  ecclesiastics  had  degraded  him)  and  in  his  hose  and 
shirt,  went  to  the  stake,  and  stood  upon  a  ledge  that  was^ 
prepared  for  him,  that,  as  he  was  but  a  little  man,  he 
might  be  seen  of  all  thjB  i>eople.  His  friend,  Dr  Warner, 
who  had  accompani^  him  in  prison  and  to  the  stake,  now 
came  to  take  his  last  leave  of  nis  beloved  friend  ;  but  wasr 
so  much  affected  at  this  awful  parting,  that  he  could  say 
but  little  for  his  tears.  Bilney  accosted  him  with  a  hea- 
venly smile,  thanked  him  kindly  for  all  his  friendly  atten- 
tions, and,  inclining  his  body  towards  him,  with  a  low 
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Toice  concluded  his  farewell  in  the'  following  words,  of 
which  it  is  hard  to  say,  whether  they  convey  more  of  lovtf 
to  his  friend  or  faithfulness  to  his  Master  :  <<  Pasee  (says 
*^  he)  gregem  tuurriy  pasce  gregem  tuum  ;  ut  cum  venerit  Do* 
'«  mtnusy  invemat  ie  sic  facHntem  .•"  i.  e.  Feed  your  flock, 
feed  your  flock ;  that  the  Lord,  when  he  cometh,  may 
find  you  so  doing.  "  Fatewell,  dear  doctor,  farewell ;  and 
<<  pray  for  me."  His  afliicted  friend  could  make  no  an- 
swer, but  went  away  overwhelmed  with  tears  and  sorrow. 

Immediately  afterwards,  some  mendicant  friars,  who 
had  been  present  at  his  condemnation  and  degradation, 
and  were  therefore  accused  of  promoting  his  Seath,  desired 
him  to  assure  the  people  to  the  contrary,  <  As  (said  these 
^  pious  beggars)  they  will  otherwise  withdraw  their  cha- 
*  ritable  alnis  from  us  all.'  Bilney  instantly  complied  with 
their  request,  and  assured  the  people  of  their  innocence  in 
that  behalf. 

The  officers  then  placed  the  faggots  about  him,  and  set 
fire  to  the  reeds,  which  presently  flamed  up  very  high  \ 
the  holy  martyr,  all  the  while,  lifting  up  his  hands  to- 
wards heaven,  sometimes  calling  upon  Jesus,  and  some- 
times saying  "  Credoy*  i.  e.  I  believe.  The  wind  being 
high>  and  blowing  away  the  flame,  he  sufi^red  a  linger- 
ing death.  At  last,  one  of  the  oflicers  beat  out  the  staple, 
to  which  the  chain  was  fastened  that  supported  his  body, 
and  so  let  it  fall  into  the  fire,  where  it. was  pre*sently  con- 
sumed. He  suffered  in  the  year  1531,  in  the  time  of  king 
Henry  the  eighth. 

The  papists,  and  the  famous  Sir  Thomas  More,  at  tjieir 
head,  who  was  lord  chancellor,  spread  reports  that  Bilney 
again  recanted,  which  aspersions  Mr  Fox,  by  the  testi- 
mony of  bishop  Latimer  his  most  intimate  friend,  and  of 
Mr  Parker  (afterwards  archbishop  Parker)  and  several 
others,  who  were  present  at  his  suflFering,  has  abundantly 
refuted.  The  Lord  kept  the  fret  of  this  sainty  till  He  lifted 
up  his  soul,  though  in  a  fiery  chariot,  to  his  kingdom  of 
glory. 

Bilney  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  learning,  as  well 
as  piety ;  and  is  spoken  of,  by  all  his  contemporary  Re- 
formers, with  every  demonstration  of  respect  and  regards 
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JOHN  FRITH,  a  holy  martyr,  and  learned  preacter, 
was  born  at  Sevenoak  in  Kent,  and  was  the  first  in 
England  that  professedly  wrote  against  Christ's  corporal 
presence  ifi  the  sacrament,  in  which  doctrine  he  closely 
followed  Zuinglius.     He  was  educated  at  King's-College  in 
Cambridge,  and  took,  a  batchelor  of  aits  degree  there  5  but 
afterwards  went  to  Oxford,  and  for  his  bright  talents  was 
chosen  one  of  the  junior  canons  of  cardinal  Wolsey's  new 
college,  now  called  Christ-Churchy     Some  time  before 
the  year   J  525,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  famous 
William  Tindale,  who,  conferring  with  him  about  the 
abuses  of  religion,  was  made  the  happy  instrument  under 
God  of  sowing  the  pure  seed  of  the  gospel  in  his  heart. 
Frith,  shortly  after,   professing  the   true   religion,   was 
seized  and  examined  by  the  commissary  of  the  university, 
and  then  imprisoned  within  the  limits  of  his  own  college, 
with  seyeral  others,  some  of  whom  died  with  the  severe 
usage  they  received.     Being  released  in  1 528,  he  went 
beyond  sea ;  where  being  greatly  confirmed  in  the  faith, 
he  returned  to  England  about  two  years  after,  leaving  his 
wife  and  children  behind  him.     It  is  supposed  he  had  in 
view  an  exhibition  of  the  prior  of  Reading  in  Berkshire, 
and  to  have  had  the  prior  over  with  him  ;  but  coming  to 
Reading,  he  was  taken  up  for  a  vagabond,  and  set  in  the 
stocks :  Where  after  sitting  a  long  time,  and  ready  to  die 
with  hunger,  he  at  last  desired  that  the  school-master  of 
the  town  might  come  to  him,  who  at  that  time  was  Mr 
Leonard  Cox,  a  learned  man.     Cox^  discovering  his  merit 
and  great  abilities,  by  discoursing  with  him  on  the  Latin 
and  Gr^ek  classics,  procured  his  release,  and  supplied  him 
with  victuals  and  money.     Afterwards  Frith  went  to  Lon- 
don ;  where,  though  he  often  changed  botli  his  clothes  and 
place,  he  dwelt  not  long  in  safety,  for  so  great  a  persecu- 
tor was  Sir  Thomas  More,  then  lord  chancellor,  that  he 
had  his  spies  at  every  port  and  on  the  roads  leading  to 
them,  and  offered  great  rewards  to  any  one  that  would 
give  information  of  this  excellent  man. 
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It  is  probable>  that  Sir  Thomas  More  was  the  more  Has* 
tily  led  to  this  persecution,  in  consequence  of  a  book,, 
which  Frith  had  written  against  him.  The  case  was  this. 
The  supplication  of  the  beggars ^  a  book,  published  by  a  Mr 
Fish  of  Gray*s-Inn,'  inveighing  against  the  imposing  arts- 
of  the  begging  friars^  [an  order,  which  professed  poverty] 
and  taxing  the  pope  with  extortion  and  cruelty,  as  he 
granted  his  indulgences  and  remissions  from  purgatory  to 
none  but  those  who  could  pay  for  them  \  was  received 
with  great  attention  by  the  public,  and  even  approved  by 
fcing  Henry  the  eighth  himself,  whose  quarrel  with  the 
pope  it  highly  favoured.  More  answered  this  publication 
by  another,  entitled.  The  supplication  of  the  souls  in  purga^ 
toryj  expressing  their  miseries  and  the  relief  they  received 
by  the  masses,  which  were  said  for  them  ;  and  therefore 
they  called  upon  their  friends  to  support  the  religious 
orders,  which  were  now  beset  with  so  many  inveterate 
enemies.  Though  Sir  Thomas  had  exerted  his  usual  wit 
and  elegance  in  this  composition  ;  whether  it  proceeded* 
from  the  badness  cf  his  cause,  or  the  great  insight  which 
the  world  at  large  had  then  obtained  in  these  matters,  hig. 
apology  did  not  meet  with  any  encouraging  reception. 

However,  Frith  answered  this  book  of  More's  in  a  very 
grave  manner,  and  shewed  that  the  doctrine  of  purgatory 
was  not  founded  on  scripture,  that  it  was  inconsistent 
with  the  merits  of  Christ,  and  his  pardon  of  sin,  and  that 
it  directly  opposed  the  great  plan  of  his  salvation.     He 
also  asserted^  that  the  fire  which  was  spoken  of  by  the 
apostle,  as  that  which  would  consume  the  nvoody  bay^  and* 
stubble^  could  only  be  meant  of  the  fire  of  persecution. 
He  urged,  that  the  primitive  church  held  no  such  doc-' 
trine ;  and  that,  as  it  was  not  in  the  scripture,  ^so  neither 
was  it  in  Ambrose,  Jerom,  and  Augustine,  those  great  fa- 
thers of  the  church.     He  insisted,  that  it  was  introduced 
by  the  monks,  with  innumerable  fables,  on  purpose  to  de- 
lude the  world,  and  amas&  great  riches  by  it.     In  short, 
this  book  provoked  the  Romish  clergy  to  the  highest  de- 
gree ;  and  they  resolved,  as  they  could  not  convince  with 
other  reasoning,  to  use  the  irresistible  argument  of  fire 
and  faggot  upon  those,  who  thus  condemned  the  pope's 
authority,  lowered  their  owii  consequence,  and  endangered 
their  revenues. 

Mr  Frith  not  long  afterwards,  conversing  with  a  fiimi- 
liar  friend  upon  the  nature  of  the  body  and  blood  of  ' 
Christ  in  the  sacrament,  was  desired  by  his  friend  to  com- 
mit, the  substance  of  his  arguments  to  writing,  for  the 
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lelp  of  his  memory.  Mr  Frith  at  first  was  unwilling, 
knowing  what  great  danger  he  was  in  ;  but  at  length  he 
com.plied,  and  wrote  down  the  four  following  arguments  : 

*«  First,  That  the  manner  of  the  sacrament  is  no  neces* 
**  sary  article  of  faith  under  pain  of  damnation. 

**  Secondly,  That  forasmuch  as  Christ's  natural  body 
«  in  like  condition  hath  all  properties  of  our  body,  sin 
«<  only  excepted ;  it  cannot  be,  neither  is  it  agreeable  unto 
*«  reason,  that  he  should  be  in  two  places  or  more  at  once^ 
<<  contrary  to  the  nature  of  our  body. 

"  Thirdly,  That  we  should  not  in  this  place  (Matth. 
^  xxvi.  26,  27,  28.)  understand  Christ's  words  according 
*«  to  the  literal  sense,  but  rather  according  to  the  order 
«  and  phrase  of  speech,  comparing  phrase  with  phrase, 
**  according  to  the  analogy  of  scripture. 

**  Lastly,  That  it  ought  to  be  received  according  to 
«  the  true  and  right  institution  of  Christ,  notwithstandii^ 
••  that  the  order  which  at  this  time  is  crept  into  the  church, 
•«  and  is  used  now  a  days  by  Ae  priests,  do  never  so  much 
<«  differ  from  it.*' 

At  this  time  one  "William  Holt,  a  tailor, professed  great 
friendship  towards  the  religious  party,  and  by  that  means 
had  an  opportunity,  like  another  Judas^  to  betray  them, 
which  he  did,  by  desiring  to  see  Mr  Frith's  arguments, 
and  carrying  them  immediately  td  Sir  Thomas  More,  Who 
by  his  means  found  out  and  seized  Mr  Frith,  and  seht 
him  prisoner  to  the  tower.  He  had  several  conferences 
there  with  Sir  Thomas  and  others.  At  length,  being  takefi 
to  Lambeth,  before  the  archbisliop,  and  afterwards  to  Croy- 
don, before  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  he  was  at  length 
(on  the  20th  of  June,  15S3)  examined  before  an  assembly 
of  bishops  sitting  in  St  Paul's  cathedral  •,  who,  after  in- 
terrogating him  respecting  the  sacrament  and  purgatory, 
urged  him  to  recant;  but  Mr  Frith  fully  confuted  all 
their  arguments,  and  instead  of  recanting,  subscribed  his 
answers,  with  his  own  hand,  in  the  following  manner  : 
<<  £go  Frith  us  ita  sentioy  ^  quemadmodum  sentioy  itd 
"  dtxii  scripsiy  asseruiy  {5*  affirmaviJ*  That  is,  I,  Fritli 
thus  do  thinkj  and  as  I  think,  so  I  have  said,  written, 
taught,  and  affirmed,  and  in  my  books  have  published. 
From  the  works  of  Mr  Frith,  Mr  Fox  assures  us,  that  the 
great  archbishop  Cranmer  collected  many  of  his  arguments 
in  his  famous  book  of  the  sacrament,  and  that  he  gave 
more  credit  to  Frith  as  an  author,  than  to  any  other  wri- 
ter. However,  Frith  was,  upon  the  score  of  his  writings 
and  verbal  answers  to  the  bishops,  deemed  incorrigible, 
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^d  coi^den^n^d  to  be  burnt ;  an^  accordingly  was  carried 
to  Sn^ithiield,  with  a  young  man,  named  Andrew  Hewet, 
a  martyr  in  the  same  glorious  cause,  upon  the  4th  of  July> 
1533^  When  Mr  Frith  was  tied  to  the  stake,  he  shewed 
amazing  constancy  and  courage  ;  and,  embracing  the  fag*- 

?[ots  and  fire  when  put  around  him,  evidenced  how  chear- 
iiUy  he  suffered  death  for  the  sake  of  Christ  and  hi» 
blessed  truths.  One  Dr  Cook,  a  priest,  standing  by^ 
loudly  admonished  the  people  not  to  pray  for  them,  any 
more  than  if  they  were  dogs*  At  which  Mr  Frith, 
smiling,  prayed  the  Lord  to=  forgive  him.  The  wind  blew 
away  the  iSames  to  bis  feljow  martyr,  Hewit,  which  oc- 
casioned to  Frith  a  very  lingering  and  painful  death. ;  but 
his  mind  seemed  so  established,  and  his  patience  to  b^ve 
so  much  of  its  perfect  work,  that  it  was  observed,  he 
seemed  more  to  rejoice  for  his  f ellqw-sufFerer,'"  than  to  be 
careful  about  himself ;  and  at  last  chearfully  comrnitjted 
his  soul  into  the  hands  of  God.  lie  suffered  in  the  prime 
of  his  life :  But  it  is  never  too  early  to  follow  the  wijl  of 
God,  or  to  enter  into  heaven.        '  ». 

.  There  is  a  circumstance  respecting  this  constant  martyr^ 
John  Frith,  that  may  be  thought  not  unworthy  the  read- 
ing. It  was  as  follows:  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
sent  two  of  his  servants  to  bring  Mr  Frith  safe  to  Croy-r 
don,  to  be  examined  there  i>  but  in  the  way,  they  were  so 
convinced  by  his' judicious  and  pious  conversation,  his 
humble  and  amiable  fi^portment, ,  t^ha^t  they  concerted  a 
plan,  between  themselves,  how  to  (et  him  escape.  And 
then  one  of  them  thus  addressed  him ;  <  Mr  Frith,  th^ 

<  journey  I  have  taken  in  hand  to  bring  you  to  Croydpij, 

<  as  a  sheep  to  the  slaughter,  so  grievetji  me,  that  I  am 

<  overwhelmed  with  car^  and  sorro\y ;  nor  do  I  regard    / 
'<  what  hazard  I  undergo,  so  that  I  may  but  deliver  you 

<  out  of  the  lion's  moi^th.'  •  And  then  made  known  to 
him  how  they  had  contrived  to  facilitate  his  escape; 
To  ajl  this  Mr  Frith  answiflred  with  a  smiling  counte-* 
nance  •,  "  Do  you  think  that  I  am  afraid  to  deliver  my 
<<  opinion  before  the  bishops  of  England,  being  a  mani^ 
<*  fest  truth  ?''  The  gentleman  replied,  *  I  wonder  that 

<  you  was  so  willing  to  quit  the  kingdom  before  you  was 

<  taken,  and  now  so  unwilling  to  save  yourself.'  Mr 
Frith  answered,  "  Before  I  wa^  seized,  I  would  fain  have 
<«  enjoyed  my  liberty  for  the  benefit  of  thq  church  of 
<«  God  ;  but  now  being  taken  by  the  higher  power,  and 
«<  by  the  providence  of  God,  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
f<  the  bishops,  to  give  testimony  to  that  religion  and  doc- 
^  »  '.  '    .         .       -  «  trine 
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<*  trine,  whtcii  under  pain  of  damnation  I  am  bound  to 
^  maintain  and  defend  ;  if>  therefore,  I  should  now  start 
**  aside  and  run  away,  I  should  run  away  from  my  God, 
<<  a&d  from  the  te^imony  of  his  word,  and  should  be 
**  worthy  of  a  thousand  hells  ;  therefore,-  added  he,  I  be- 
*'  seech  you  to  bring  rae  to  the  place  appointed  for  me  to 
**  be  brought,  .or  else  I  will  go  thither  alone." — Perhaps, 
in  this  instance,  he  is  more  to  be  admired  than  justified. 
GOD's  people  are  no  where  commanded  to  give  them- 
selves up  to  their  persecutors,  but  to  avoid  them,  as  far 
as  is  consistent  with  a  faithful  conscience.  Mr  Frirh 
imitated,  in  this  particular,  many  of  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians, who  rather  coveted  than  shunned  the  crown  of 
martyrdom  ^  yhich  seems  the  more  extraordinary  in  him, 
as  he  was  eminemly  of  a  meek  and  quiet , spirit,  and  not 
of  that  Kon-hearted  temper,  which  appeared  in  Luther  and 
some  other  of  die  Reformers. 

Frith's  great  opponents  were  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester, 
Sir  Thomas  More,  and  Rastal,  More's  ^pn-in-law.  These 
he  solidly  confuted  in  his  writings,  j^jrid,  for  the  vigour  of 
that  confutation,  most  probably  became  a  particular  ob- 
ject of  their  resentment.  So  muc;h  learning,  in  conjuncr 
tion  with  so  much  grace,  were  certainly  an  overmatch 
for  mere  human  nature,  invesj:ed  only  with  its  natural 
attainments.  «  He  was  (says  bishop  Bale)  a  polished  scho- 
<  lar,  as  well  as  master  of  the  learned  languages.'  And 
he  applied  all  his  faculties  to  the  illustration  and  glory  of 
that  truth,  which  the  goodness  of  God  had  imparted  tp 
him. 

His  works  are  these :  1.  Treatise  of  purgatory.  Q,  An^ 
tithesis  between  Christ  and  the  pope.  3.  Letter  to  the 
faithful  followers  of  Christ's  gospel,  written  in  the  tower, 
1582.  4.  The  mirror,  or  glass  to  ]^now  thyself,  written 
in  the  tower,  1532.  5.  Mirror,  or  looking-glass,  wherein 
you  may  behold-  the  sacrament  of  baptism.  6.  Articles 
[for  which  he  died]  written  in  Newgate,  23d  of  June, 
1533.  7.  Answer  to  Sir  Thomas  More's  dialogues  con.- 
cerning  heresies,  8.  Answer  to  John  Fisher,  bishop  of 
Rochester,  ^c.  All  these  treatises  were  reprinted  at  Lon- 
don in  1573,  in  folio. 
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TI7ILLIAM    TINDALE,     a    learned    and     zealous 
^^    English  Reformer,  and  memorable  for  having  made 
the  first  version  of  the  bible  in  modern  English,  was  born  on 
the  border  of  Wales,  sometime  before  the  year  1500.    He 
was  of  Magdalen-hall  in  Oxford,  where  he  distinguished 
himself,  not  only  by  his  literary  abilities,  but  also  by  im- 
bibing early  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  which  were 
begun  to  be   spread  in  many  parts  of  England.     He  ap- 
plied himself  with    great  diligence  to  the   study  of  the^ 
scriptures,  which  he  did  not  peruse  as  a  mere  scholar  or 
self-sufficient  speculatist,  but  in  the  way,  which  divine 
grace  alone  induces  and  makes  profitable,  namely,  with 
a  meek  and  humble  spirit ;  craving  for  heavenly  wisdom 
iTi  a  sense  of  the  want  of  it,  and  not  bringing  human  wit 
or  reason  in  order  to  measure  the  divine.     Nor  was  he 
satisfied  to  hide  his  candle  under  a  hushelj  and  to  keep  what 
he  learned  by  grace  to  himself.     He  took  great  pains,  pri- 
yately,  to  read  divinity  to  several  students  and  fellows  of 
the  Hall,  and  to  instruct  them  in  the  knowledge  and  truth 
of  the  scriptures  :  on  account  of  which,  and  Us  upright 
}ife  and  conversation,  he  was  held   in  the  highest  esti- 
mation. 

Having  taken  his  decrees,  he  afterwards  removed  to 
parabridge,  and  from  thence,  after  some  time,  he  went 
to  iiye  wit^  a  gentleman  (Mr  AVelch)  in  Gloucestershire, 
in  the  capacity  of  tutor  to  his  children.  "While  he  con- 
tinued there,  he  had  frequent  disputes  with  abbots  and 
doctors,  who  visited  the  family,  both  about  learned  men, 
divinity,  and  the  scriptures.  One  day,  Mr  and  Mrs 
Welch  went  to  return  a  visit,  where  several  of  those  dig- 
nitaries conversed  with  all  freedom,  Mr  Tindale  not  being 
present :  A  nd  in  the  evening,  they  returned  full  of  argu- 
ments against  Mr  Tindale,  all  which  he  answered  by 
scripture,  maintaining  the  truth  and  reproving  their  false 

opinions. 
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opinions.  Upon  which  Mrs  Welch  (who  was,  says  Tindale^ 
a  sensible  woman)  brake  out  in  the  following  exclamation) 
«  Well,  thtre  was  doctor  ***♦,  who  can  spend  a  hundred 

*  pounds  i  there  was  doctor  *♦**,  who  can  spend  two 

<  hundred  pounds ;  and  doctor  •♦**,  who  can  spehd  three 

*  hundred  pounds ;  and  what,  is  it  reason,    think  you, 

*  that  we  should  believe  you  before  them  ?'  Mr  Tindale 
made  no  reply,  and  in  future  spake  less  of  those  matters. 

At  this  time  he  was  translating  a  book  of  Erasmus,  en- 
titled Enchiridion  tnUitis  Christiani^  which,  when  finished,  • 
he  gave  to  Mr  and  Mrs  Welch,  who  carefully  perused  it ; 
and,  it  seeftis,  were  so  far  convinced  of  the  truth,  in  op- 
position to  the  popish  doctrines  of  the  abbots  and  priests, 
that  these  gentlemen  afterwards  met  with  a  very  cool  re- 
ception at  their  house,  and  soon  declined  their  visits  alto- 
gether.    This,  as  it  was  natural  to  suppose,  brought  upon 
Mr  Tindale  the  wrath  of  all   the  popish  clergy  in  the 
neighbourhood,  who  soon  had  him  accused  of  many  her 
resies  to  the  bishop's  chancellor,  before  whom  he  had  beea 
cited  to  appear ;  but  nothing  being  proved,  after  railixig 
at  him  and  abusing  him,  they  dismissed  him.     In  his  way 
home  he  called  upon  a  certain  doctor,  who  had  been  an 
old  chanceDor  to  a  bishop,  and  his  very  good  friend  ;  te 
him  he  opened  his  heart,  and  consulted  him  upon  many 
passages  of  scripture.     Before  they  parted,  the  doctor  said 
to  him,  <  Do  you  not  know,  that  the  pope  is  very  anti- 

<  Christ,  whom  die  scripture  speaketh  of?  But  beware 
«  what  you  say ;  for  if  it  should  be  known  you  are  of 

<  that  opinion,  it  will  cost  you  your  life  :*  And  added, 
«  I  have  been  an  officer  of  his  5  but  I  have  given  it  up^ 
«  and  defy  him  and  all  his  works.* 

Not  long  after  this  affair,  Mr  Tindale  fell  in  company 
with  a  certain  divine,  remarkable  for  his  learning,  with 
whom  he  disputed,  and  drave  him  so  close,  that  at  length 
the  divine  blasphemously  cried  out ;  <  We  had  better  be 
.  *  without  God's  laws  than  the  pope's.*  Tindale,  fired  at 
this  expression,  and  filled  with  zeal,  replied,  *<  I  defy  the 
«  pope  and  all  his  laws  ;"  and  added,  "  That  if  God 
«  spared  his  life,  ere  many  years,  he  would  cause  a  boy 
*■  that  drives  the  plough  to  know  more  of  the  scriptures 
«<  than  he  did."  After  this,  the  hatred  of  the  priests  was 
80  great,  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  country,  which 
he  did,  with  the  consent  and  hearty  wishes  of  Mr  Welch 
for  his  welfare.  Mr  Tindale,  remembering  the  high 
commendations  Erasmus  had  given  of  Tonstal's  learning, 
^hen  bishop  of  London,  hoped  he  should  find  favour  and 

^  protection 
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protection  with  him ;  but  as  this,  was  not  the  way 
God  in  his  providence  had  marked  out  for  him,  the 
bishop  excused  himself,   saying,    <  That  his  house  yrz$ 

<  full,  that  he  had  already  more  than  he  could  accommo- 

<  date,  but  that  he  advised  him  to  seek  abouc  in  London, 
«  where  he  could  not  fail  to  ob^in  employment.' 

Mr  Tindal^  remained  in  London  about  a  year,  when 
being  desirous  to  translate  the  New  Testament  into  Eng- 
lish,' as  the  most  effectual  means  (in  his  own  opinion  and 
in  that  of  his  dear  friejid  John  Frith)  to  r^emedy  the  great 
'  darkness  and  ignorance  pf  the  land,  but  judging  it  could 
hot  safely  be  done  in  England  ;  he  by  the  kind  assistance 
of  Mr  Humphry  lijonmouth  and  others,  went  into  Ger- 
many, where  ne  laboured  upon  the  work,  and  finished  ic 
in  the  year  1527.  In  a  letter  to  Frith,  he  says  of  it  j 
<«  I  call  GOt)  to  recorde  agaynst  the  4aye  we  shall  ap- 
«  peare  before  our  Lord  Jesus,  tp  geve  a  reckenyng  of 
««  bur  doynges,  that  I  never  altered  one  syllable  of  God's 
•«  word  agaynst  my  conscience,  nor  would  this  daye,  if 
•*  all  that  is  in  the  earth,  whether  k  be  pleasure,  honour, 
<*  or  riches,  might  be  geven  me."  It  was  the  first  trans- 
lation of  the  scripture  into  modern  English.  He  then  began 
if^ith  the  Old  Testament,  and  finished  the  five  books  of 
Moses,  prefixing  excellent  discpurses  to  each  book,  as  he  had 
done  to  those  of  the  New  Testament.  Crannier's  Bible^ 
or  (as  it  was  called)  the  Gsleat  Bible,  \|ras  np  pth^r 
than  Tindale's  revised  and  corrected,  omitting  the  pro- 
logues and  tables^  and  adding  scripture  references  and  a 
nummary  of  contents.  At  his  first  going  over  into  Ger- 
many, he  went  into  Saxony,  and  had  much  conference  witli 
Luther  and  other  learned  men ;  and  then  returning  to  the 
Netherlands,  made  his  abode  at  Antwerp,  at  that  time  a 
yery  populous  and  flourishing  city. 

About  the  time  he  had  finished  his  translation  of  the 
book  of  Deuteronomy,  he  had  also  prepared  for  the  press  a 
work  concerning  the  nature  of  the  sacrament^  or  (as  it  wa« 
then  called)  the  altar ;  but  wisely  considering,  that  the 
people  were  not  yet  fully  convinced  of  the  absurdity  of 
many  superstitious  ceremonies  and  gross  idolatries,  and 
that  the  mass  wsis  every  where  held  in  the  same  estimation, 
as  the  great  goddess  Diana  had  been  amongst  the  Ephe- 
sians,  which  they  thought  came  down  from  heaven ;  he 
therefore  judged  it  might  be  more  seasonable,  and  would 
answer  the  end  more  fully,  at  some  future  period.  And  he 
^also  wrote  a  very  valuable  tract  upon  the  obedience  of  a 
4£hristian  man,  and  likewise  his  expositions  of  scripture^  &c. 

He 
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He  set  sail  in  the  mean  time  to  Hamburgh,  with  a  view  to 
print. hid  last  finished  translation  of  the  scriptures  5  but 
J>eing  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Holland,  he  lost  all 
his  books  apd  papers.  However,  going  in  another,  ship  to 
Hamburgh,  he  met  with  Mr  Coverdale,  who  assisted  him  iij 
transla,ting  again  the  five  books  of  Moses,  both  of  them 
i>eing  entertained  in  the  house  of  a  widow  gentlewoman, 
Mrs  Margaret  Van  Emerson.  This  was  in  the  year  1529, 
when  the  sweating-sickness  very  much  prevailed  in  that 
place. 

.  Having  finished  the  printing  of  these  books,  he  returned 
again  to  Antwerp  j  and  his  translation  of  the  scrip- 
jtures,  being  in  ihe  mean  time  sent  to  England,  made  a 
great  noise  there  as  well  as  in  Germany  j  and,  in  the  opi- 
iiion  of  the^bisjiops  and  clergy,  did  so  much  mischief  (as 
^hey  "were  pleased  to  call  it)  that  they  railed  against,  and 
.condemned  them  for  containing  a  thousand  heresies,  and 
urged — that  it  was  impossiye  for  the  scriptures  to  be  trans- 
lated into  English— and  that  it  was  neither  lawful  nor  ex- 
pedient for  the  laity  to  have  the  scriptures  in  their  mother- 
tongue.  Nor  9ouid  they  rest,  till,  by  their  interest,  they 
had  procured  a  royal  proclamation  to  be  issued  out,  pro- 
hibiting ijie  buying  or.  reading  such  translation  or  transla- 
tions. This  proclamati9n  was  published  in  1527,  sooa 
after  the  publication  of  Tindale's  New  Testament,  which 
gave  the  loudest  alarm  ^  and  in  the  same  edict,  as  well  as 
by  the  public  prohibitions  of  the  bishops,  several  other 
treatises  were  cried  down,  written  by  Luther,  and  other 
Reformers.  But  all  this  only  served,  as  is  usu^l  in  sucli 
cases,  to  increase  the  public  curiosity,  and  to  occasion  a 
more  careful  reading  of  what  was  deemed  so  extremely 
obnoxious.  One  step  taken  by  the  bishop  of  London  af- 
forded some  merriment  to  the  protestants,  His  lordship 
thought,  that  the  best  way  to  prevent  these  English  New 
Testaments  from  circulation,  would  be  to  buy  up  the 
whole  impression,  ^nd  therefore  employed  a  Mr  Packing- 
^on,  who  secretly  favoured  the  Reformation,  then  at  Ant- 
werp, for  this  purpose,  assuring  him  at  the  same  time, 
that  cost  what  tJiey  woiild,  he  would  have  them,  and 
burn  them  at  Paul's  Cross.  Upon  this,,  Packington  ap- 
plied himself  to  Tindale,  and,  upon  agreement,  the  bishop 
had  the  books,  Packington  great  thanks,  and  Tindale  all 
the  money.  This  enabled  our  Reformer  instantly  to  pub- 
lish a  new  and  more  correct  edition,  so  *  that  they  came 
*  over  (says  Mr  Fox)  thick  and '  threefold  into  England.* 
[^his  occasioned  extreme  rage  in  the  disappointed  bishop 

and 
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and  his  popish  friends.  One  Constantine  being  soon  after 
apprehended  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  being  asked  how 
Tindale  and  others  subsisted  abroad,  readily  answered. 
That  it  was  the  bishop  of  London  who  had  been  their 
chief  supporter,  for  he  bestowed  a  great  deal  of  money 
upon  them  in  the  purchase  of  New  Testaments  to  burn 
them,  and  that  upon  that  cash  they  had  subsisted,  till  the 
sale  of  the  second  edition  was  received. 

However,  Tindale's  persecutors,  concerned  for  all  thdt 
w^as  dear  to  them,  namely,  their,  purse  and  their  helly^  did 
not  rest  here ;  for,  as  they  perceived  him  to  be  a  very  able 
man,  and  if  suffered  to  live  capable  of  doing  immense 
iiarm  to  their  craft  \  they  sent  over  to  Antwerp  one  Phi- 
lips, who  insinuated  himself  into  his  company,  and  under 
the  pretext  of  friendship  betrayed  him  into  custody.  He 
was  sent  prisoner  to  the  castle  of  FilfcMrd,  about  eighteen 
miles  from  Antwerp  5  and  though  the  English  merchant$ 
at  Antwerp  did  what  they  could  to  procure  his  release^ 
and  letters  were  sent  from  lord  Cromwell  and  others  out 
of  England,  yet  Philips  bestirred  himself  so  heartily,  that 
Tindale  was  tried  and  condemned  to  die.  He  was  brought 
to  the  place  of  execution,  and  while  he  was  tying  to  the 
$take  he  cried  with  a  fervent  and  loud  voice,  "  Lord,  open 
**  the  king  of  England's  eyes."  He  was  first  strangled  by 
the  hands  of  the  common  hangman,  and  then  burned  near 
Filford- castle,  in  the  year  1536.  And  thus  he,  whomFox^ 
with  the  utmost  propriety,  styles  *  England's  Apostle,' 
tested  from  his  labours  and  troubles,  and  entered  into  the 
joy  of  his  Lord. 

He  was  a  person  of  seraphic  piety,  indefatigable 
study,  and  extraordinary  learning.  His  modesty,  zeal, 
and  disinterestedness,  were  so  great,  that  he  declared, 
Vefore  he  went  to  Germany,  that  he  should  be  content 
*'  to  live  in  any  county  of  England,  on  an  allowance 
•*  of  ten  pounds  per  annum ^  and  bind  himself  to  receive 
<«  no  more,  if  he  might  only  have  authority  to  in- 
"««  struct  children,  and  preach  the  gospel."  His  un- 
common abilities  and  learning,  which,  joined  to  great 
warmth  and  firmness  of  nature,  and  to  true  faith  and  gos- 
pcUzeal,  qualified  him  exceedingly  well  for  the  office  of 
a  Reformer.  Such  was  GOD's  blessing  upon  his  true 
and  faithful  preaching,  that,  during  the  time  of  his  im* 
pisonment  (which  lasted  a  year  and  a  half)  he  converted 
his  gaoler,  his  daughter,  and  many  of  his  household.  Nay, 
the  procurer  general,  or  emperor's  attorney,  publicly 
said  of  him,^  that  he  was  hmo  dactm^  piusy  et  bonusy  a 

learned^ 
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leanied,  pious,  and  good  man.  The  good  bisfiop  Bale  al6» 
says  of  him,  that  for  knowledge,  purity  of  doctrine,  and 
holiness  of  life,  he  ought  to  be  esteemed  the  next  £ngU^Ii> 
Reformer  after  WicklifFe,  and  that  he  was  born  for  the 
oonvcrsioa  and  edification  of  many  souls.  His  picture 
represents  him  with  a  bible  in  his  hand,  and  this  distich  \. 

Hdc  ut  luce  iuas  diiperganiy  Rotna^  tenebras^ 
SpofUe  ext orris  eroy  sponU  sacrificium. 

That  light  o^er  all  thy  darkness,  Rome, 

With  triumph  might  arise  j 
An  exile  freely  I  become. 

Freely  a  sacrifice. 

TTie  works  which  he  wrote,  besides  the  translation  of  the 
scriptures,  are  the  following ;  which  were  published  in 
one  general  volume  : 

1.  A  Christian's  obedience.  2.  The  unrighteous  mam- 
mon. 3.  The  practice  of  the  papists.  4.  Commentaries 
on  the  seventh  chapter  of  St  Matthew.  5.  A  discourse 
of  the  last  will  and  testament  of  Tracii.  ,  6.  An  answer  to 
Sir  Thomas  More's  dialogues.  7.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  against  More.  8.  Of  the  sacrament  of 
the  altar.  9.  Of  the  sacramental  signs*  10.  A  footpath 
leading  to  the  scriptures.     11.  Three  letters  to  John  Frith. 

The  remains  of  such  men,  when  they  are  but  few,  are 
the  more  desirable  and  precious.  We  will,  therefore,^ 
insert  (as  they  discover  the  spirit  and  temper  of  this  good 
man)  the  three  letters  above-mentioned,  preserved  by  Mr 
Fox  ;  and  especially  as  his  voluminous  writings  are  not 
in  the  possession,  or  within  the  purchase,  of  many  serious 
persons. 

I. 

**  'T'HE  grace  and  peace  of  God  our  Father,  and  of 
•*-  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  be  with  you,  Ameit^ 
**  Dearly  b^ved  brother  John,  I  have  heard  say,  how 
**  the  hypocrites,  now  that  they  have  overcome  that  great 
**  business  which  letted  them,  or  at  the  least  way  have- 
*^  brought  it  to  a  stay,  return  to  their  old  nature  again; 
«*  The  will  of  God  be  fulfilled,  and  that  which  he  hath^ 
<•  ordained  to  be  ere  the  world  was  made,  that  come^ 
*•  and  his  glory  reign  over  all. 

*«  Dearly  beloved,  however  the  matter  be,  commit  your- ' 
«<  self  wholly  and  only  uato  your  most  loving  Father,  and 
«<  most  kind  Lord ;  fear  not  meii  that  threat,  nor  trust* 
«  men  that  speak  fair ;  ^ut  trust  him  that  is  true  of  pro- 

**  mise, 
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*«  mise,  and  able  to  make  his  word  good.  Your  cause  ii 
^  Christ's  gospel,  a  light  that  must  be  fed  with  the  blood 
*«  of  faith.  The  lamp  must  be  dressed  and  snuffed  daily,- 
**  and  that  oil  poured  in  eVery  evening  and  mornings 
<*  that  th^  light  go  not  out.  Though  we  be  sinhiers»  yet 
*?  is  the  causef  right*  If  when  we  be  buffeted  for  wftt 
*<  doing,  we  suffer  patiently  and  endure,  that  is  accepta- 
«  ble  witft  God.  For  to*  thaf  ertd  ^e  are  called.  For 
*<  Christ  also  suffered  for  us,  feaving  us  an  example  that 
*^  we  should  follow  his  steps,  who  did  no  sin.  Hereby 
*«  haVe  we  perceived  love,  that  he  laid  down  his  life  for 
'*  us ;  therefore  we  ought  also  to  lay  down  our  lives  for 
*<  the  brethren.  Rejoice  arid  be  glad,  for  great'  is  your 
**  reward  ill  heaven.  For  we  suffer  with  him,  that  we 
*«  may  al^o  be  glorified  with  hiipa :  Who  sjiall  change 
*<  our  vile  body,  that  it  may  be  fashioned  like  unto  his 
**  glorious  body,  according  to  the  working  whereby  \he 
**  is  able  even  to  subdue  all  things  unto  himself. 

^*  Dearly  beloved,  be  of  good  courage,  and  comfort 
^*  your  soul  with  the  hope  of  this  hi^h  reward,  and  bear 
'<  the  image  of  Christ  in  your  mortal  body,  that  it  may  at 
**  his  coming  be  made  like  to  his  immortal  body  ;  and  foW 
"  low  the  example  of  all  your  other  dear  brethren,  which 
"  chose  to  suflfer  in  hope  of  a  better  resurrection.  Keep 
**  your  conscience  pure  and  undefiled,  and  say  against 
*«  that  nothing.  Stick  at  nj^cessary  things,  ?ind  re- 
"  member  the  blasphemies  of  the  en€n>ies  of  Christi 
♦«  saying,  they  find  none  but  who  will  abjure  rather  than 
"  suffer  the  extremity.  Mofe;over,  the  death  of  them 
**  that  come  again  after  they  have  once  denied,  though 
'<  it  be  accepted  with  God,  and  all  that  believe,  yet  it  is 
^*  not  glorious :  For  the  hypocrites  say,  he  must  needs 
**  die,  denying  helpeth  not.  But  might  it  have  holpen, 
**  they  would  have  denied  five  hundred  times,  but  seeing 
*«  it  would  not  help  them,  therefore  of  pure  pride  and 
*«  mere  malice  together,  they  spake  with  their  mouths 
**  what  their  conscience  knoweth  false.  If  you  give  your*- 
**  self,  cast  yourself,  ^ield  yourself,  commit  your«elf 
*<  wholly  and  only  to  your  loving  Fathe^r,  then  shall  his 
*'  power  be  in  you  and  make  you  strong,  and  that  so 
*'  strong,  that  you  shall  feel  no  pain,  Vkrhich  should  be  to 
*«  another  present  death  :  And  his  Spirit  shall  speak  in  you, 
**  and  teach  you  what  to  answer,  according  to  his  pro- 
•<  mise :  he  shall  set  out  his  truth  by  you  woaiiierfully,  and 
**  work  for  you  above  all  that  your  heart  can  imagine  j 
**  yea,  and  you  arc  not  yet  dead,  though  the  hypocrites 

«  all, 
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^<  adf,  widi  all  that  thef  can  make,  have  swoVn  your 
«  death.  Una  salu  ,  ttctis  nuHam  sperare  salutem ;  To 
«<  look  for  no  man*s  h^lp,  bringeth  the  help  of  God  to 
^  them  that  seem  to  be  oyercome  in  the  eyes  of  the  hy- 
«  pocrites  :  Yea,  it  shall  make  God  to  carry  you  thorow 
<«  thick  and  thin  f*r  his  trudi's  sake,  in  spite  of  all  the 
•«  enemies  of  his  Ifuth.  There  falleth  not  a  hair  till  his 
^<  hour  be  come  ;  ^nd  when  his  hour  is  come,  necessity 
«  carrieth  us  hence,  though  we  be  riot  willing.  But  tf  ' 
"  we  be  willing,  then  have  we  a  reward  and  thank. 

<«  Fear  not  die  threatening  therefore,  neither  be  over- 
*«  come  of  sweet  words  ;  with  which  twain  the  hypocrites 
«  shall  assail  you.  Neither  let  the  persuasions  ox  worldly 
<^  wisdom  bear  rule  in  your  heart,  no,  though  they  be 
«  your  friends  that  counsel  ypu.  Let  Bilney  be  a  warn- 
«  ing  to  you,  let  net  their  vizor  beguile  your  eyes.  Let 
w  not  your  body  /aint.  He  that  endureth  to  the  end 
«  shall  be  saved.  If  the  pain  be  above  your  strength, 
"  remember,  Whtsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  my  name^  I  nvitt 
<«  give  it  you.  Aid  pray  to  your  Father  in  that  name, 
«<  and  he  shall  ciase  your  pain,  or  shorten  it.  The  Lord 
«  of  peace,  of  h)pe,  and  of  faith,  be  with  you.     Amen. 

«  William  Tindale." 

11. 

it  npWO  haire  suffered  in  Antwerp,  in  die  sancta  crucir^ 
«*  *"  unto  the  great  glory  of  the  gospel  ;  four  at 
«<  Rysels  in  Flanders ;  and  at  Luke  hath  there  one  at 
«  least  suffnred,  and  all  the  same  day.  At  Roan  in  France 
«  they  persecute.  And  at  Paris  are  five  doctors  taken 
«  f or  the  gospel.  See,  you  are  not  alone;  be  chearful 
••«  and  rertember  that  among  the  hard-hearted  in  England, 
«  there  ll  a  number  reserved  by  grace :  For  whose  sakes, 
«  if  nee<(  be,  you  must  be  ready  to  suffer.  Sir,  if  you 
«  may  write,  how  short  soever  it  be,  forget  it  not,  that 
*«  we  may  know  how  it  goeth  with  you,  for  our  heart's 
<*  eaie.  The  Lord  be  yet  again  with  you,  with  all  his 
«  plenteousness,  anc|  fill  you  that  you  flow  over.   Amen. 

*<  If  when  you  have  read  this,  you  can  send  it  to 
«  Adrian ;  do,  I  pray  you,  that  he  may  know  how  that 
«  our  heart  is  with  vou. 

<<  George  Joy  at  Candlemas,  being  at  Barrow,  printed 
^  two  leaves  of  Genesis  in  a  great  form,  and  sent  one 
«*  copy  to  the  king,  and  another  to  the  new  queen,  with  a 
<<  letter  to  N.  to  deliver  them ;  and  to  purchase  license, 

<*  that 
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« that  he  might  so  go  througV  all  the  bible.  Out  of 
*«  this  is  sprung  the  noise  of  the  new  bible  $  and  out  of 
«  that  is  the  great  seeking  for  Engtgh  books  at  all  printers 
<«  and  book-binders  in  Antwerp,  ani  for  an  English  priest 
«<  that  should  print.  • 

«  Thfs  chanced  the  ninth  day  of  Miy. 

«  Sir,  your  wife  is  well  content  witi  the  will  of  God> 
*«  and  would  not  for  her  sake  have  tie  glory  of  God 
« hindered.       j^l^^^  \ 

"WiLUAM  TiNDALE.'* 


^  The  grace  of  our  paviour  Jesus,  tis  patience,  meek- 
er ness,  humbleness,  circumspectidli,  and  wisdom,  be 
«  with  your  heart,  Ameft, 

«  "PvEARIjY  beloved  brother,  rifne  heart's  desire 
«  ■*-^  ii^  our  Saviour  Jesus,  is,  th^  you  arm  your- 
•<  self  with  patience,  and  be  cool,  sob^r,  wise,  and  cir- 
«<  cumspect,  and  that  yoH  keep  you  a  loy  by  the  ground, 
«  avoiding  high  questions,  that  pass  th^  common  capa- 
«<  city.  But  expound  the  law  truly,  aij|  open  the  vail 
<«  of  Moses,  to  condemn  all  flesh,  and  ptWe  all  men  sin- 
^<  ners,  and  all  deeds  under  the  law,  befo\p  mercy  have 
'•  taken  away  the  condemnation  thereof,  to  be  sin  and 
<<  damnable,  and  then,  as  a  faithful  minister  set  a  broach 
<«  die  mercy  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  and  let  \he  wounded 
**  consciences  drink  of  the  water  of  Him.  A!^d  then  shall 
««  your  preaching  be  with  power,  and  not  asthe  doctrine 
«*  of  the  hypocrites ;  and  the  Spirit  of  Go4  shall  work 
«<  with  you,  and  all  consciences  shall  bear  iricord  unto 
'<  you,  and  feel  that  it  is  so.  And  all  doatrine  that 
«  casteth  a  mist  on  those  two,  to  shadow  and  l^de  them^ 
<<  I  mean  the  law  of  God,  and  mercy  of  Christ,  t^at  resist 
«  you  with  all  your  power.  Sacraments  witbo^  signi- 
«  fication  refuse.  If  they  put  significations  to  thern^ 
<«  receive  them,  if  you  see  it  may  help,  though  it  be  not 
«  necessary. 

««  Of  the  presence  of  Christ's  body  in  the  sacraraent, 
«« meddle  as  little  as  you  can,  that  there  appear  no  di- 
« vision  among  us.  Barnes  will  be  hot  against  you* 
«  The  Saxons  be  sore  on  the  affirmative  ^  whether  con- 
«'  stant  or  obstinate,  I  remit  it  to  God.  Philip  Melanc- 
«« thon  is  said  to  be  with  the  French  king.  There  be 
<«  in  Antwerp  that  say,  they  saw  him  come  into  Paris 
w  with  an  hundred  and  fifty  horses,  and  that  they  spake- 

«  with 
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« with  him.  If  the  French  men  receive  the  yrord  of 
'•«  God,  he  will  plant  the  aflSrmative  in  them.  George 
«  Joy  would  have  put  forth  a  treatise  of  that  matter,  bu€ 
«*  I  have  stopt  him  as  yet :  What  he  will  do  if  he  get 
^<  money,  I  wot  not.  I  believe  he  would  make  many 
«  reasons  little  serving  to  that  purpose :  My  mind  is^ 
"  that  nothing  be  put  forth  till  we  hear  how  you  shall 
«  have  sped.  I  would  have  the  right  use  preached,  and 
«  the  presence  to  be  an  indifferent  thing,  till  the  matter 
«  might  be  reasoned  in  peace  at  leizure  of  both  parties. 
«<  If  you  be  required,  shew  the  phrases  of  the  scripture^ 
<'  and  let  them  talk  what  they  will.  For  as  to  believe 
*<  that  God  is  every  where,  hurteth  no  man  that  worships 
«  peth  him  no  where  but  within  the  heart,  in  spirit  and 
<«  verity  :  Even  so  to  believe,  that  the  body  of  Christ  is 
^  every  where  (though  it  cannot  be  proved)  hurteth  no  ' 
<<  man,  that  worshippeth  him  no  wh^e,  save  in  the  faith 
•*<  of  his  gospel.  You  perceive  my  mind :  Howbeit,  if 
«  God  shew  you  otherwise,  it  is  free  for  you  to  do  a^  he 
«  moveth  you. 

<<  I  guessed  long  ago,  'tl\at  Ood  would  send  a  dating 
**  into  the  head  of  the  spirituality,,  to  catch  themselves  itl 
<<  their  own  subtilty,  and  trust  it  is  come  to  pass.  And 
*'  now  me  thinketh  I  smell  a  counsel  to  be  takeii,  little 
<«  for  their  profits  in  time  to  come.  But  you  must  un- 
<<  derstandy  that  it  is  not  of  a  pure  heart  and  fbr  love  of 
•«' the  truth,  but  to  avenge  diemselves,  and  to  eat  the 
«  whore's  ^esh,  and  to  suck  the  marrow .  of  lifer  bones. 
<*  Wherefore  cleave  fast  to  the  rock  of  the  help  of  God, 
**  and  commit  the  end  of  all  things  unto  him  :  And  if 
*•  God  shall  call' you,  that  you  may  then  use  the  wisdom 
*«  of  the  worldly,  as  far  as  you  perceive  the  glory  of  God 
<*  may  come  thereof,  refuse  it  not ;  and  ever  among 
*«  thrust  in,  that  the  scripture  may  be  in  the  mother- 
•«  tongue,  and  learning  set  up  in  die  universities,  But 
«<  if  ought  be  required  contrary  to  the  glory  of  God,  and 
<^'his  Christ,  tlftn  stand  fast,  and  commit  yourself  to 
*f  God,  and  beV  not  overcome  of  men's  persuasions ) 
<f  which' haply  iiiall  say,  We  see  no  other  way  to  bring 
«intKertmh. 

«  Brait^^y'^doved  in  my  heart,  there  iiveth  not  iii 
«  whont  I  have  so  good  hope  and  trust,  ai^d  in  whom 
*«  nvyiieart:  rejoiceth,  and  my  soul  comforteth  herself,  as 
**  in  you';  not  the  thousand  part  so  much  for  your  learn* 
^<  ing,  and  what  other  gifts  else  you  have>  as  because  you 
<^  will  crjep  alow    by  the    ground,  and  "widk  in  those 

•  S  «thingf 
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**  thing$  thit  the  conscience  may  fe^l,  knd  not  In  tKo* 
•*  imaginations »of  the  brains  In  fear,  and  not  in  bcAd^ 
**  ness  :  In  open  itieoessary  things,  and  not  to  pronouhce 
*«  or  define  of  hid  secrets,  or  things  that  Neither  hdp  not 
«  hinder,  whether  it  be  so  or  no ;,  in  unity,  and  not  in; 
*<  seditious  opinions  :  insonxach,  that  H  you  be  sure  you 
*^  knotv,  yet  in  ^things  thiat  may  abide  ieizuice  you.  will 
**  defer,  or  say,  (till  other  agr^e  with  you)  Methiiiks  , 
*«  the  text  requireth  the  sense  or  miderstanding.  Yea^ 
^«  and  if  you  be  sure  that  your  part  bfe  'good,  and  another 
^  hold  the  contrary,  yet  it  it  be  b  thing  that  maketh  na 
^matter,  ydu  will  laugh  and  kt  it  pas%  and  i^efer  the 
*<  thing  to  ouher  men,  and  stkk  yobstrffly  arid  stubbornly 
'*<  in  earnest  aftd  necessary  things^  And  I  trust  you  be 
*^persukded  even  so  of  me :  For  I  icatt  <Jod  t^  record; 
l<  against  the  day  we  shall  appear  before  our  Lord  Jesus,, 
i*  to  give  a  reckoning  of  our  doix^s,  that  I  never  altered 
^  one  syllable  of  God's  word  against  my  conscience^  nor 
<^  would  this  day^  if  all  that. is  iti  the  earth,  whether  it 
*«  be  pleasure,  honour,  or  riches,  might  be  given  me. 
*«  Moreover,  I  fake-  God  t)o  'record  to  my  consdence, 
^f  that  I  declare  of  God  to  mysdf  in  this  *world,  no  mote 
^<  than  that  without  which  t  cannot  keep  his  kiws. 

<<  Finally,  if  diere  were  in  ons  ariy  gift  thiut  could  hdp 
*<:at  handi  and  aid  you  if  ne^  iiequired>  I  proiadise  you 
<^  I  would  'not  be  far  off,  and  commit  the  end  to  God. 
*«  My  soul  is  not  faint,  though  t»y  body  be  wfeary.  But 
*' God  hath ^ made  me  evil  fayoared  in. Ibis  ^orld,  and 
5^  without  grace  in  the  sight* of  tmen,  speechless  and  rude, 
^  dull  and  slow  wltted;  yoiir  part  ^all  be  to  topp^ 
*^  what  lacketh  in  me :  Rememb^ing,  that  as  lowUness 
^  of  heart  shall  make  you  high  widi  God,  ^en  so  ntiede-- 
-^  ness  of  words,  shall  make  yOu  ^tnk  i&to  the  hearts  of 
**  men.  Nature  giveth  age  authority,  but  meekness  is 
**  the  glory  of  youth,  and  giveth  them  hchiour.  Abua- 
**  dance  of  love  maketh  me  exceed  in  babting* 

<*  Sir,  as  concerning  purgatory  and  iriany  other  things^ 
**  if  you  be  demandted,  you  may  say,  tf  you  err,  ■  the 
*<  spirituality  hath  so  led  yon,  and  diat  they  have  taught 

you  to  believe  as  you  do.     For  they  preached  you  all 

sudi  diin^  'out  of  Gdd^s  -word,  and  alledged  a  thou- 
<«  sand  texlts,  by  reason  of  wl)i<th  *te:st&  you  believed  ag 
<<  they  taught  you,  but  now  'you.  find  them  liars,  and 
^'  that  the  texts  mean  no  such  things,  and  therefore  you 
((-can  believe  them  no  longer,  but  ate  as  ^e  were  before 
« they  taught  you,  and  believe  no  suidb'^ing:  Howbeit 

*        '  "  you 
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u  yovtzTt  ready  to  believe,  if  they  have  any  odier  way 
<<  to  prove  it ;  for  without  proof  you  cannot  believe  them^ 
<<  when  you  have  found  them  with  so  many  lies,  &:c. 
^<  If  ydu  perc^ve  wherein  we  may  help,  either  in  being 
^  still  or  doing  somewhat,  let  us  have  word,  and  I  will  do 
<<  mine  uttermost. 

<<  My  lorcl  of  London  hath  a  servamt  called  John  Tisen, 
^  witb  a^  red  beard,  and  a  black-reddish  head,  and  was 
^<  once  my  scholar ;  he  was  deen  tn  Antwerp,  but  came 
M  not  among  tbe  Englishmen :  Whether  he  is  golie  am- 
^  bassador*  secret,  I  wot  not. 

«  The  mighty  God  of  Jacob  be  with  you,  to  supplant 
«  his  enemies,  and  give  you  the  favour  of  Joseph,  and 
<«  the  wisdom  and  the  spirit  of  Stephen ;  be  with  your 
<<  heart,  and  with  your  mouth,  and  teach  your  lips  what 
<f  they  shall  say,  and  how  to  answer  to  all  thmgs.  He 
«  is  our  God,  if  We  despair  in  ourselves,  and  trust  in 
*^  him  i  And  his  is  the  glory.     Amen, 

«.  January y  15S9.  William  Tindalb.** 
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^T'HE  true  name  of  this  admiraUe  man  was  Nicholscm  \ 
^  but,  in  Order  to  avoid  the  dangers  which  threatened 
him  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  on  a  religious  account, 
he  assumed  the  sirname  of  Lambert.  It  does  not  appear' 
when  he  was  bom,  though  it  may  be  presumed  to  have 
been  about  the  end  of  the,  fifteenth,  or  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  as  he  suffered  for  the  cause  of  truth 
in  tbe  year  15S8.  We  have  not  likewise  the  precise  place 
of  his  birth :  Only  it  is  affirmed,  that  he  was  born  and 
brought  up,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  county^  of  Norfolk. 
His  academical  education  he  received  at  Cambridge,  where 
he  acquired  the  learned  languages,  and  (what  was  better 
.{ban  them)  his  conversion  to  GOD  from,  popish  super- 
dtition  and  the  love  of  this  evil  world.  The  blessed  in- 
strument of  this  happy  change  was  the  memorable  and 

blessed 
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blessed  Bilney,  who  was  likewise  the  iastruinvnt  of  coit«^ 
verting,  many,  otheca  to>  the  knoivledge  of  GOD  and  their 
own  hearts. 

The  fury  of  king  Henry  the  Eighth  against  Luther- 
anifim  (or~Pro.cestantisni,  as  it' was  afterwards  more  justhf 
called)  *  compelled  poor  Lambert,  who  began  to  be  dis^^ 
tinguished  for  his  learning  and  piety,  to  such  a  refuge- 
upon  the  continent.     Accordingly,  he  repaired  to  Ant- 
werp, then  the  residence  of  Tindale  and  Frith,  who  appear 
to  have  been  his  chosen  friends,  and  officiated  as  preachet 
and  chaplain  to  the  English  factory  in  that  city,  (which  at 
that  time  had  great  correspondence  with  England  on  ac- 
count of  the  woollen  manufacture)  for  the  greater  part  of 
two  years.     But  the  tenor  of  his  preaching  was  of  such  a 
.  kind,  as^  rendered  it  by  no  means  surprising,  that  he  should 
.pvocure  himself  enemies  among  the  sons  of  Rome;     One 
Barlow,  glad,  no  doubt,  of  shewing  his  zeal,  accused  him 
to  Sir  Thomas  More,  then  lord  chancellor  of  England,  by 
whose  means  he  was  brought  from  Antwerp  to  London,  a» 
an  innocent  lamb  to»  satiate  the  cruelty  of  the  Romish 
wolves,  who  thirsted  for  his  blood.     This  event  occurred 
in  the  year  1.5.H^.     He  was  first  examined  at  Lambeth  by 
Warham,,  then  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  afterwards 
at-the  Wshop's  house  at  Oxford,  before  a  muhitude  ofr  hi». 
adversaries.     He  was  questioned  upon  forty  •five  articles, 
to  all  of  which  he  gave  a  very  long,  full,  and  learned  an- 
swer, which  does  him  and  the  cause  he  professed  exceeding 
great  honour.     A  more  soKd  and  comprehensive  apology 
for  Protestantism  is  rarely  to  be  found  ;  and  we  should  be 
happy  to  lay  it  before  our  readers,  did  not  its  very  great 
length  exceed  the  limits  of  our  plan.     The  curious  Reader 
rtiay  see  it  at  large  in  Fox's  Acts  and  Monuments,  for  tlie 
Veign  of  Henry  the  Eighth-     We  will,  however,  subjoin 
an  extract  or  two  at  the  end  of  his  life,  as  a  specimen  of 
his  faith  and  doctrine. 

Lambert  continued  in  custody  at  Oxford  till  the  next 
>]rfear,  1533,  in  whidi  archbishop  Warham  died,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Cranmer,  wha  was  (at  the  time  of  Warham's 
death)  in  Germany,  debating  the  afiair  of  the  king^s ,  di- 
vorce. The  dieath  of  the  archbishop,  and  the  rise  of  queen 
Anne  of  Boleyn,  seem  to  have  been  the  immediate  causes 
of  Lambert's  release,  which  he  had  no  sooner  obtained 
than  he  repaired  to  London,  and  engaged  himself  in  teach- 
ing the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues.  He  preferred  this  se- 
'cular  business  to  the  priesthood,  as  times  went ;  and  as  he 
meant  to  marry  ^nd  settle,  he  purposed  to  take  up  the 

freedom 
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Steeflom  of  the  city  in  the  grocer*s  company.  But  GOD, 
who  appoints '  and  disappoints  the  inclinations  and  pur- 
poses of  men  after  his  own  will  and  wisdom,  called  this 
blessed  man  to  a  higher  vocation,  and  to  give  up  his  life 
a«  a  martyt  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus. 

iSometime  in  the  year  1 538,  Lambert  was  present  at  a 
sermon,  preached  by  a  Dr  Taylor,  who,  it  seems  was  then 
rather  a  friend  to  the  gospel,  and  was  afterwards  made 
bishop  of  Lincoln  in  the  reiga  of  king  Edward,  and  finally 
deprivedby  queen  Mary,  Lambert,  whether  he  was  dis- 
satisfied with  the  sermon,  or  had  a  good  opinion  of  the 
preacher,  desired  to  harve  a  friendly  conference  with  him, 
and  proposed,  in.the<x)urseiof 'com^ersation,  several  theo- 
logical points^  on  which  he  desired  *o  be  satisfied,  the 
chief  of  wliich  was  the  question  concerning  the  corporeal  . 
presence  of  Christjin  .the  ^acratnent.  Taylor,  pressed  p;*r- 
haps  too  dose,  desired  Lambert  to  excuse  him  for  rhe  pre^ 
sent,  on  account  of  other  business,  and  to  write  his  mind 
upoa  the  matter,  which  they  woidd  talk  over  again  at 
their  leisure. 

Lambert  s^cofdingly  proposed  ten  arguments  m  writing 
for  support  of  his  opinion,  wWch  are  mostly  lost,  except 
the  first,  -whtqh  was  founded  upon  these  words  ;  This  ci4p 
is  the  ^ew  Testamtttty  &c.  ^^  Now,  says  he,  if  these  words 
«  do  neither  change  the  'C«p  -nor  the  wine  therein  sub- 
<«  stantially  into  the  New  Testament,  which  nobody  as- 
«  seits^  then,  by  parity  of  reason,  the  words  spoken  of 
<«  the  bread,  ^o  not  turn  the  bread  corporally  into  the 
*<  person  of  Christ."  The  other  reasons  are  said  to  have 
been  equally  acute,  and  supported  by  the  scriptures  and 
by  testimonies  frdm  the  primitive  fathers. 

Taylor,  out  of  a  real  wish  to  satisfy  Lambert,  and  feel- 
ing himself  unable  to  answer  him,  applied  among  otherx<; 
to  Dr  Barnes,  a  good  man,  but  as  yet  (like  many  good 
men  at  the  dawning  of  th€  Reformation)  not  sufficiently 
clear  in  the  matter  of  the  sacrament.  Barnes  advieed 
Taylor  to  Jay  the  matter  before  Cranmer,  the  archbishop, 
who  then  was  an  advocate  for  transubstantiation  5  and  Lam- 
bert was  obliged  to  defend  his  doctrine  in  open  court  be- 
fore him  and  some  other  bishops.  This  published  Lam- 
bert and  his  opinions  to  the  whole  court  and  city. 

Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  glad  of  every  opportu- 
nity of  insinuating  himself  into  the  king's  good  graces, 
suggested  to  his  majesty,  That  now  an  opportunity  oc- 
curred to  shew  to  all  the  world,  that  though  .he  had  re- 
nounced the  supreme  authoritv  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  he 

bad 
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had  not  renounced  the  catholic  faidi  (whkh.&e  kuigiiad 
professed  not  to  do),  and  that  therefore  he  would  pros^^ 
cute  and  punish  all  heretics  and  others^  who  shouM  pre* 
fiume  to  set  forth  doctrines  contrary  to  it :  That  this  Lam-* 
bert  might  be  made  a  proper  example,  and  that  by  his  pu* 
nishment  he  mieht  quiet  the  apprcdiiensiods  of  the  people, 
with  refepect  to  farther  innovations. 

The  king  eagerly  caught  the  bait,^  and  immedifttely 
issued  a  general  ordinance,  commanding  all  the  nobility 
and  bishops  of  the  realm  fotth^i^ith  to  repair  to  London,, 
in  order  to  assist  the  king  against  heretics^and  heresies,  as 
he  purposed  to  sit  personally  in  judgment  upon  diep. 

Vast  was  the  concourse  of  people  assembled  to  see  tlus , 
solemn  business ;  and  the  apparatus  for  the  trial  was  no  le9$ 
extraordinary.  The  king  himself  came  as  judge^  with  i, 
great  guard,  and  sat  upon  the  throm^  prepared  for  him,  ar- 
rayed in  white  :  On  his  right  hand  were  the  bishops,  and 
behind  him  the  judges  and  crown  lawyers,  clothed  all  in 
purple ;  and,  on  his  left,  the  peers  of  th^  realm  and  other 
officers  of  the  crown,  according  to  precedency4  Such  .an 
appearance,  with  the  king's  severe  looks,  words,  and  man- 
ner, would  have  sufficed  to.  daunt  any  man,  who  coutd 
not  rely  upon  the  promise,  That  GOD's  people  should 
speak  in  his  cause  befrre  l^tngSy  and  n€t  be  ashamed^ 

It  would  be  long  to  enter  upon  the  cruel  and  unfair 
proceedings  of  this  memorable  day.  The  imp^rioud 
frowns  and  threats  of  the  king,  and  the  meek  and  humble 
deportment  of  Lambert,  can  only  be  paralleled  by  the 
histor;  of  Caiaphas  the  high-priest,  or  Pontius  Pilate^  and 
Lambert's  Saviour.  Cranmer,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  op« 
posed  a  cause  on  that  day,  for  which  Cranmer  himself  not 
jnany  years  afterwards  suffered  and  bled.  Lambert  de- 
fended himself  with  the  firmness  of  a  man,  the  learning  of 
a  scholar,  and  the  humility  of  a  Christian:  The  issue  was 
predetermined  in  the  king's  mind ;  and  all  the  eloquence 
and  truth  in  the  world  would  have  been  of  no  avail.  The 
king  commanded  Cromwell  (the  famous  Lord  Cromwell, 
>who  so  much  supported  the  Reformation)  to  read  the  dole- 
ful sentence  of  condemnation.  It  was  Latnbert's  peculiar 
case,  not  only  to  be  a  martyr,  but  to  suffer  by  those,  wIkh 
in  their'  turn,  and  for  the  same  identical  cause,  were  not 
long  afterwards,^  martyrs  themselves. 

It  appears,  that,  upon  this  judgment,  he  was  confined 
to  lord  Cromwell's  house,  and  that  Cromwell  besought  his 
forgiveness  for  what  he  had  been  compelled  to  do  (it  is 
^d,  by  Gardiner's  particular  management,)  against  him, 
r  ,.  r'  -  Upon 
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Upon  tbe  day  of  hi$  di^ath,  h^e  bi;eaki^t^4  with  ff?eat 
<:hearfulriess  among  Cromweil's;  g^i^lemerij  saUitted  mem 
with  great  ease  and  respect  \^fon  his  departu^^j  and  wafi 
ledout  as  a  laxaUfoi:  a  biiu^nt-S9^rifif:is.         > 

No  man  ij(ras  used  at  the  s^k^  wv^.  more  ci;u^y  t^an 
this  holy  ra^xtyif.  Thejc  buipied  J^im  >^ith  a  s]p;\j(f  &r^  by 
inches  y  for  if  it  |f:ij;vdjled  highei^  a9j4  Qtrongef  tha^  they 
chose^  they  removed  it  away.  When  his  tegs  were  burnt 
off,  and  liis  thighs,  wexe  ^ere  st^|np3,i£^  ^^e  fire,  tjhey 
pitched  his  popr  body  upon  pikes,  j^nd  lac^at^d  b^s  i^JiQii- 
ing  Aeiih  with  thqr  haUpeciSii  But  QOPi  :was  with  him 
in  tlie  midst  of  t]|\^  fla^e,  a^d  .S)Vipp9ft^  l^jp^  i^  a)!  ttp 
anguish  of  nature*  Just  before  h^  es^pir^d^.h.^  hfted  up 
such  hands  as  l^e  h^4  .%1L  flaming  w^  fir^^  a^  cxii^d  out 
to  the  peppl^e  with  h^&  i^^g  vo^c^.  in  tj^i^e.j^iprious.  wo^dis^ 
NoNh  BUT  Christ  ;  none  but  Chkist.  Spol|§ju;i.tlM« 
manner,  and  at  such  a  time,  there  was  more  energy  in 
them  than  could  have  been  expressed  in  a  volume  He 
was  at.  last  beat  down  into  the  fire,  and  flew  in  a  chariot 
of  flame  to  heaven. 

During  his  confinement  he  wrote  a  long^  treatise  to  the 
king,  in  which  he  apologised  for  his  faith  and  doctrine  ^ 
a  part  of  which  treatise  is  preserved  by  Fox,  in  his  Acts 
and  Monuments,  to  which  -v^e  must  ^;efe3r  tjie  re^er. 

We  promised  just  to  extract  a  few:  words  from  his  first 
examination,  that  the  Reader  may  see  something  of  tlie 
evangelical  doctrine^  of  this  good  man.  In  the  course  of 
his  defence  before   archbishop  Warham,  he  was  asked, 

<  Dost  thou  believcy  that  nvhatsoevir  u  done  of  t^itif  fvb^ihef 

<  it  be  ^ood  or  illy  cometh  ^^  necessity  i*  Mr  Lambert  ea«- 
sily  perceived,  that  his  beipg  so  closely  questioned  on 
the  article  of  predestination^  wj^s  no  other  than  a  trap  lai4 
for  his  life.  His  reply  did  equal  honour  to  his  prudence 
and  faithfulness :  "  Vnto  the  first  part  of  your  riddle,  J 
*<  neither  can  nor  will  give  any  definitive  answer. — (on^ 
*'  ccjrning  the  second  part.  Whether  ma{t  hath  free-will  or  no^ 
*^  to  deserve  joy  or  tatnf  As  for  oUr  deserving  of  joy  y  in 
«  particular,  I  thmk  it  very  little  or  none ;  even  whei; 
«  we  do  the  very  commandments  and  law  of  God.  W/.en 
**  ye  h^ve  dor.e  (ilt  that  ar^  commandecl  youy  saith  our  Saviour^ 
**  say  that  ye  be  unprofitable  servants.  When  we  have  don 9 
<*  his  bidding,  we  ought  not  so  to  magnify  neither  cur 
*<  self^  nor  our  own  fr^e-npill ;  ^ut  l^ud  him,  with  a  meek 
**  heart,  through  whose  benefit  we  have  done  (if  at  any 
*<  time  we  do  it)  his  liking  ^nd  pleasure.  Hence  Austirk 
**  prayeth,  Dominey  da  quodjubfSy  ci  jube  qucd  vis  .•**  LorcI^i 
give -what  thou  commandest,  and  command  whatthou  wil^. 

«  Concerning 
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«  Concerning  FRPE-wiLL,  I  mean  altogether  as  doth  St 
««  Austin :  That,  of  ourselves,  we  have  no'  liberty  nor  ab^- 
'<«  lity  to  do  the  will  of  God ;  but  are  shut  up  and  sold 
«  under  sirty  as  both  Isaiah  and  Paul  bear  witness :  But 
<«  by  the  grace  of  God  we  are  rid  and  set  at  liberty, 
,«<  according  to  the  portion  which  every  man"  [i.  e.  every 
regenerate  man]  "  hath  received  of  the  same  \  some  more, 
f<  some  less." 

Lambert  was  also  asked,  <  Whether  faith  alon^j  svithout 

<  good  works  J  may  st/jffice  to  the  salvation  and  justification  of 

<  a  many  who  has  fallen  into  sin  after  baptism  ?*  The  mair 
tyr  answered,  in  the  words  of  St^  Austin,  «  Opera  bona 
«  nonfaciunt  justumy  sed  justificatus  facit  bona  opera  :  The 

f*  PERFORMANCE      of     GOOD     WORKS    doCS    not  justify    a 

i<  man,  but  the  man  who  is  justified  performs  Gbop 
f<  works/* 


*  f  t 
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URBANUS    REGIUS. 


TjRBANtJS  REGIUS  was  bom  ^t  Arga  Longa, 
^  in  the  territories  of  the  counts  De  Montfort.  Hii 
family  name  was  RfXy  or  hingy  whicli  was  changed  by  the 
family,  as  it  was  often  applied  in  ridicule.  Having  given 
f  arly  proofs  of  his  genius,  he  received  a  liberal  education, 
first  at  the  school  of  Lindau,  and  afterwards  at.Friburg, 
where  he  lived  with  Zasius,  an  excellent  civilian,  who  had 
the  greatest  regard  for  him  on  account  of  his  diligence  and 
industry.  Indeed,  his  application  was  very  extraordinary  y 
for  he  buried  himself  in  the  library  of  his  learned  friend, 
and  freqqently  sat  up  whole  nights  in  reading  authors  and 
transcribing  the  remarks,  which  Zasius  and  other  scholars 
had  made  upon  them,  jnsomuch  that  his  kind  host  jocu- 
larly told  him,  •  that  he  certainly  meant  to  rob  him  of 
'  his  profession  and  knowledge.'  Tis  said,  that  Zasius 
loved  him  as  a  son,  both  for  his  delight  in  leajrning,  and 
sweetness  of  manners  :  And  Urban  did  not  fail  to  answer 
^11  the'exp:ctations  whicKbad  been  conceived  of  him. 

^  From 
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FrDm  Friburg  be  went  to  Basil  for  further  un{»x>vement  i. 
and  from  Basil  to  Ingolstadt>  which  university  was  under 
the  direction  of  the  famous  John  Eckius.  Here>  after  a 
.while>  he  read  privately  to  several  noblemen's  sons,  whose 
parents  desired  him  to  furnish  their  children  with  books 
and  other  necessaries,  for  which  they  would  take' care  to 
remit  him  the  moftey  quarterly ;  but  neglecting  to  fulfil 
their  promise,  he  was  obliged  to  give,  up  his  books  and 
furniture  to  be  divided  amongst  his  creditors,  and  in  de- 
spair went  to  a  captain,  who  was  recruiting  for  the  war 
agsiinst  the  Turks,  and  listed  himself  ien:  a  soldier.  It.soon 
happened,  that  his  friend  Eckius,  walking  abroad^to  see 
the  soidievs,  spied  poor  Urban  amongst  them«^£c^ius 
with  astonishment  enquired  the  cause  of  this  sudJdeii 
change.  Urban  presently  told  him  the  behaviour  of  those 
noblemen,  whose  children  he  had  tutored :  And  Eckiii^ 
soon  took  the  means  of  procuring  his  discharge  ham 
^'oaptatn>  as  well  as  the  money  due  to  him  from  the 
nobliStnai. 

.  .  Urban  then  returned  to  his  studies,  and  growing  femoo^ 
for  his  great  erudition  and  ingenuity,  the  emperor  Maxk 
imilian,  passing,  through  Ingolstadt,  made  him  his  poeU 
laureat  and  oratcir :  Afterwards,  he  was  madejprofessor  oi 
poetry  and  oratory  in  that  university.  He  then  appbed 
himself  closely  to  the  study  of  divinity ;  and,  awhile  afte^^ 
the  controversy  growing  hot  between  Luther  and  Eckius  % 
Urban  favouring  Luther's  doctrine,  yet  unwilling  to  bfiend 
Etkius,  who  had  been  his.  very  good  friend  in  many  in- 
stances, he  left  Ingolstadt  and  went  tojAusburgh  ;  where, 
at  the  importunity  of  the  magistrates  and  citizens,  he 
imdertook  the  government  of  the  church.  As  he  began 
to  see  more  and  more  of  the  purity  of  the  gospel,  he  could 
not  but  be  X)fl[iended  at  the  gross  idolatry  and  corruptions 
of  the  papists,  and  soon  joined  with  Luther  in  preaching 
against  them.  He  also  wrote  to  Zuinglius  to  know  his 
judgment .  about  the  sacrament  and  original*sin,  from 
whom  he  received  so  much  satisfaction,  that  he  agreed 
with  him  entirely  in  these  particulars.     <  Wherefore  (says 

*  Mekhior  Adam)  he  saw  the  truth,  he  openly  embraced^ 

*  and  boldly  confessed  it.'  At  that  time^  the  enthusiaatie 
Anabaptists  (who  followed  John  of  Leyden,  David  George, 
and  the  other  ranting  cut-throats)  crept  into  Augsburgfa^ 
and  held  private  conventicles  to  the  disturbance  of  the 
public  peace  ;  but  the  magistrates  imprisoning  the  chief  of 
them,  and  punishmg  the  incorri^ble^  put  an  end  to  their 
disturbance  in  that  city. 

-  He 
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i  :  Hci  went  oir  pseachin^  against  pav|^ory>  indidgmcesi 
sauL  the  othei  covnxptions^  tilt  the  papists  vnere  so  enraged, 
thcrti  they'  dbt)v&  him  ou(t  of  the  city :  But,,  after  a  whiles 
iJirottgh  the  entreaties  of  some  principal  citizens,  be  was 
xsdkd  back  again  to  his  charge.  .  He  then  married  a  citi- 
39611^  daughter,  by  iiyhom  he  had.  thirteen  children.  His 
jriesid  Ecjkiiifi  wrote  to  him,  on  his  letism,  a  severe  letter, 
dated  March.  2l8t,  >d27,  which  Urban  answered  with  e- 
qoal  ineeknejBS  anc^  feidifidness,  recapitulating  his  great  <v 
bbg^ions  to  him  «m:  the  account  of  his  feaiming  and  frien^^ 
slup,  and  assuring  him  that  nothir^  bvt  tbe  truth  had  led 
him  to^iua  present  pix)fession,  which  by>'no  means  teiKded 
for  pra^otebis  worldly  interest  or  gloryv  Eckius  could  not 
feili  bere,  hut  endeavoured  by  aE  pieans^  though  in  vain, 
letiim  tuna  away!  from  the  trudi^  and  sent  Fabei  and 
GcBchiaeiiK  witk  flatteries  and  ^arge  promises^  who  prevailed 
AS  Uttle  as  himself V' 

.  There  was:  a  diet  held  at  AugsbuKgh,  in  the  year  1530^ 
for  quieting  the  controversies  about  religion,  at  which  was 
present  tbe  duke  of  Brunswick,  who  much  importuned, 
and  at  last  prevailed  with  Urban  to  go  to  Lunenburg  in  his 
dominions^  to  take  care  of  the  church  there.  Urban  in  his 
iivay  ^hither,  visited/ Luther  at  Coburg,  and  spent  a  whole 
daiy  with  bun  iri  familiar  conferences  about  the  principal 
doctrines  j  and  in  bis  writings  mentions  this  as  one  of  tbe 
jnost  comfioolsdale  days  of  his  Hfe.  <^Su^h  and  so  great 
'^  a  divine  is  Ludier  (says  he)  that  I  think  no  age  has  seen 
<f.  his  equaL  I  always  th9Ug^t  him  a  great  man ;  but  he 
^  now  appears  to  me  the  greatest  of  alL  I  saw  him  and 
«  heard  him,  the  manner  of  which  cannot  be  described  by 
^  the  pen."  Ernest,  duke  of  Brunswick  loved  him  dear* 
ly>  and. esteemed  him  as  a  father ;  and  when  the  city  of 
Augsburgh  sent  to  the  duke  in  the  year  1581,  desiring 
him  to  permit  Urban's  return  to  them  j  the  duke  gave  for 
answer,  <  That  he  would  as  soon  part  with  his  eyes  as 
<  with  him ;  and  presently  after  made  him  chief  pastor  of 
sdl  the  churches  in  his  dominions,  with  an  ^ple  salary  for 
bis  support. 

«  Here  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  most  useful  life,  in 
preaching,  writing,  and  religious  conferences  j  confut- 
ing gainsayers,  ^nd  confirming  the  faithful.  Some  years 
afterwards,  going  with  his  prince  to  Haguenau,  he  fell 
sick  by  the  way,  and  in  a  few  days,  widi  much  diear- 
fulness,  yielded  up  his  soul  into  the  hands  of  God  on  the 
SSd  of  May,  in  1541.  He  often  desired  of  the  Lord,  if  it 
were  his  will,  that  he  might  die  a  sfulden  and  easy  death ; 

^  which 
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wbic^  request  th«  Lord  waS^  ptcMeJ-  to  grant-bnn.  Mo 
was  a  maikc^  an  excellertt  undeFsiantfing,  of  motinflioa 
leafning,  holj'  and  (iprigM'in  his  Kle  atud' conversanoii> 
and  most  indefaiigable  iiv  the  l^boBT^of  his  sacred  fUnctioiL 
SleMan  mentions  hi^  wrirings  against  the  AnalnptistSi 
in  conjanctton  or  at  the  same  cime  with  M«lanctbon  and 
JuGtUE  MeAius.  His  son  Ernest  c^IerMd  and  published  hi« 
works,  aft^  hie^  decease,  by  th«  d'esire'Df  his  ;<ffectiomtc 
patron  the  dukebf  Bmnswick.  Mis  common-plaGes  of  the 
fatiwn,  ^.  were  priiWed-  ftftefw^Td»  m  a^  scp»*Me  voluras 
Vy  Johiv  FreiteT.  Oor  exceReiit  marfyroJogist,  J^v  FpXy  it 
said  in  have  trensfated  one  of  Regtus's  treaiUeB,'  Upon  kiidi 
'and  hop«  (if -nOt  more)  from  the  original  Latin  into  fiAgiith, 
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WOLFGANG  FABRICltfS  CAPITO  was  born 
'*  at  Haguenau  in  Alsace,  in  the  year  1+78.  His 
father  was  of  the  senaiorian  rank,  who  gave  him  a  good 
education,  and  sent  him  to  Basil ;  where  he  stndied  physic 
tiil  he  had  taten  his  doctor's  degree}  and  likewise  attained 
a  very  great  proficiency  in  the  odier  libera!  sciences.  At 
his  father's  death  in  1504,  he  studied  divinity,  and'en- 
tcred  into  the  logic  of  those  lirties,  with  all  the  idle  sub- 
tilties  and  metaphysical  jargon  of  the  schools.  After  this 
course  of  study,  he  read  the  civil  law  under  Zasins,  an 
eminent  civilianj  for  four  years,  and  finally  took  his  doc- 
tor's degree  in  that  line.  He  was  a  great  admirer  and 
supporter  of  godly  ministers.  At  Heidelberg  he  became 
acquainted  with  Oecfolampadius  ;  with  whom  there  ever  af- 
terwards subsisted  the  strongest  tie  of  friendship  and  mutual 
communication.  Hestudied  Hebrew  with  his  friend  Oeco- 
lampadhis  under  the  tuition  of  one  Matthew  Adrian,  a  con- 
verted Jew,  and 'then  became  a  preacher,  first  in  Spire,  and 
afterwards  at  Basil,  where  he  continued  for  some  years. 

From  thence  he  was  sent  for  by  the  Elector  Palatine,  who 
made  him  his  couns^or,  and  sent  him  on  several  embas- 

det : 
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sies :  And  Charles  the  fifth  confetred  upon  him  the  order 
of  knighthood*  From  Mentz  he  followed  Bucer  to  Stras« 
bnrgh>  where  he  astonished  the  world  by  preaching,  the  re- 
formed religion^  at  St  Thomas's  church  in  that  cityi  begin* 
ning  his  ministry  bf  expounding  St  Paul's  epistie  to  the 
Colossiails,  The  fameof  Capito  and  Bucer  spread  so  wide» 
that  James  Faber  and  Gerard  Rufus  were  sent  privately 
from  France  to  hear  him,  by  Margaret  queen  of  Navarre, 
sister  to  the  French  king  ;  and  thus  the  protestant  doctrine 
was  introduced  into  France.  Capito  was  a  very  prud^t 
and  eloquent  man,  a  great  critic  in  the  Hebrewtonguei^ 
and  master  of  the  whole  cirde  of  human  knowledge.  Tlu&» 
with  the  endowment  of  the  highest  wisdom — die  know- 
ledge of  God  and  his  truth,  furnished  him  in  the  most 
eminent  manner  for  the  sacred  function  :  And  God  bless- 
ed him  accordingly.  Next  to  his  love  of  the  purity  of  the 
gospel,  he  was  very  earnest  that  the  gospel  should  be  re- 
ceived in  mutual  love  and  peace  among  its  professors* 

His  opinion  (following  that  of  Oecolampadius)  concern- 
ing the  sacrament  was,  Mittetidas  esse  contmtkmsy  ist  cogi" 
^andum  de  usu  Ipsius  c€ena  :  Viz,Jidem  nostrampaney  iff  vino^ 
Domini^  per  memoriam  ^Qmis^  isf  stwguims  iiiiu^y  pdscendam, 
i.e.  Disputes  about  the  Lord's  Supper,  should,  as  much 
as  possible  be  avoided  ;  and  the  chief  point  to  be  desired  . 
was  its  use  and  benefit ;  namely,  that  our  faith  may  be 
strengthened  asid  nourished  by  the  Lord's  bread  and  wine, 
in,  memory  of  his  flesh  and  blood.  . 

In  the  year  1525^  he  received  a  call  to  return  .to  bis 
own  country,  where  he  preached  the  gospel  in  purity,  and 
administered  the  Lord's  Supper,  according  to  Christ's  in- 
stitution, to  his  fellow  citizens,  and  .baptized  without 
the  popish  ceremonies..  He  frequently  made  excursions 
into  the  neighbouring  parts.of  Switzerland,  and  confirmed 
the  souls  of  the  faithful  by  his  doctrine.  He  was  also 
present  and  disputed  at  Bern,  in  1528,  against  th^  popish 
mass,  &c  He  Was,  with  several  others,  chosen  by  the 
protestants  to  go  to  the  diet  at  Ratisbon,  in  the  year  1541, 
for  the  settling  of  religion,  and  was  much  distinguished 
m  that  controversy.  Returning  home,  in  a  great  and. 
general  infection,  he  died  of  the  plague,,  about  tne  end  of 
the  year  154-1,  in  the  sixty- third  year  of  his  age. 

Capito  was  a  very  great  scholar  himself,  and  a  great 
promoter  of  learning  in  others.  He  was  convinced,  thjit 
true  knowledge  and  true  grace  conjoined  would  give  the 
severest  shock  to  the  devil's  kingdom.  And  for  the  honour 
of  the  protectant  religion  it  may  be  said^  that  it  not  only 
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introdttced  the  revival  of  science  throughout  Europe,  but 
has  Cherished  it  ever  since  in  the  most  remarkable  manner. 

Capito  was  ever  importunate  with  Erasmus,  to  throw  off 
his  Nicodemeail  disguise,  and  to  embrace  the  protestant 
religion  openly  \  but  Erasmus  had  neither  the  grace  nor 
the  zeal  oi  Capito.  Oecolampadhis  was  his  principal  and 
dearest  friend,  though  he  corresponded  with  all  the  oUi^r 
great  divines  of  his  time. 

He  married  the  widow  of  his  friend  Oecolampadius,  and 
by  her  he  had  several  children.  He  had  before  married  ano^ 
titer  lady,  a  literary  woman,  who  lived  but  a  short  time, 
as  it  seems,  with  him  before  her  death. 

Among  other  works,  he  left  behind  him ;  two  books 

upon  the  Jewish  occonomy  5  expositions  upon  the  prophets 

"Habakkuk  and  Hosea  ;  the  life  of  John  Oecolampadius  5  a 

tract  upon  the  best  mode  of  education  for  a  divine,  &c.  &c*. 
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OIMON  GRTNuEUS,  '  a  most  able  and  learned 
^  man,  was  the  son  of  a  peasant  of  Swabia,  and  bbrn  at 
Veringen,  in  the  county  of  HokenzoUern,  in  the  year  149^. 
He  pursued  his  studies  in  Pfortsheim  at  the  same  time  with 
Melancthon,  which  gave  rise  to  a  friendship  between  thein 
of  long  continuance.  He  pursued  them  at  Vienna,  and 
there  taking  the  degree  of  master  in  philosophv,  was 
appointed  Greek  professor.  Having  embraced  the  pro- 
testant religion,. he  was  thereby  exposed  to  many  dangers; 
and  particularly  in  Baden,  where  he  was  some  years  rec- 
tor of  the  school.  He  was  thrown  into  prison  at  the  in- 
stigation pf  the  monks ;  but,  at  the  solicitation  of  the 
nobles  of  Hungary,  he  was  set  at  liberty,  and  retired  to 
Wittenberg,  where  he  had' a  conference  with  Luther^d 
^  Melancthon.  Being  returned  to  his  native  country,  he 
was  invited  to  Heidelberg,  to  be  Gfeek  professor  in  that 
city  in  1523.  He  exercised  this  employment  till  the 
vear  1529,  when  he  w<is  invited' to  Basil  to  teach  publicly 
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•in  that  city.  In  iSSlf  |3^  took  a  |ourney  into  Exijglaiid^ 
aod  -cacried  with  him  a  xeoommendatory  letter  from  Eras- 
mus td  Winisun  Monijoy,  4at&d  JB'ribur^  March  the  18th, 
153 1.  After  deairihg  Montgoy  toi  assist  Grynxus  as  much 
as  he  could,  in  shewing  him  libfaries,  .and  introducii^ 
him  to'  learned  meny Eraisfnus  adds:  '  Estlwno  Latins  Grm^ 

<  aeque  .  ad  tmguem  docUtSj    in  pbihsophid   et  tnathimdtUii 

<  disciptinis  d'digetiter  versatus^  hullo  superxilw^  pudort  penh 

<  immodica*     PiP^rdnit  Mmineni  Utbuc   Brittaa$ua   wendJ 

<  cupidUaSi   sad  prxcipue  BihJiothecarum  veUrarutH   amor* 

<  Rtditurtis  £st  ad  tios^\$c.^  ^^^  is,  He  is  a  man  peftecdf 
skilled  in  the  Latin  and  Cieek  toingues,  a  ^gooid  philosp- 
l^beV)  and  mathematician^  without  the  ieast  affectation  ; 
and  modest  almost  to  excess.  The  desire  of  seeing  Eng- 
land, and  especially  the  loye  of  your  libraries,  has  drawn 
him  over.  But  he  must  return  to  us  again,  lie.  Bibli-^^ 
ander  also  called  him  <  an  iHcompatable  man,  in  whonx 

<  every  Christian  grace  aiid  virtue,  with  all  learning  and 

<  politeness,  seemed  to  have  taken  up  their  habitation/ 
Erasmus  recommended  him  also  to  the  lord  chancellor  Sir 
Thomas  More,  from  whom  he  received  great  civilities. 
This  appears  by  an  epistle  of  Grynxus,  prefixed  to  hid 
Greek  edition  of  Plato,  in  1534.  In  the  year  15S4,  he 
ivas  employed,  in  conjunction  With  other  persons,  to 
reform  the  church  and  school  of  Tubingeh.  •  He  -returned 
to  Basil  in  15S6,  and  in  1540  was  appointed  to  go  to  the 
conferences  at  Worms  with  Melancthon,  Capito,  Bucer, 
Calvin,  isfc.  He  died  of  the  rphgue  at  Basil  on  the  first, 
of  August  in  1541. 

.He  did  great  service  to  the  republic  of  letters,  and  the 
learned  are  obliged  to  him  for  the  editions  of  several  an- 
cient authors.  He  wajs  the  first  who  published  the  Alma- 
gest of  Ptolemy  in  Greek,  which  he  did  at  Basil  in  1538, 
and  added  a  preface  concerning  the  use  of  that  kuthofs 
doctrine.  He  published  a  Greek  Euclid,  with  a  preface, 
in  IJ33,  and  Plato's  works,  with  some  commentaries  of 
Proclus  in  1534.  He  corrected  in  some  places 'Marsilius 
Ficinus's  Latin  version  of  Plato  :  Yet  it  should  seem,  as 
if  he  did  not  excel  as  a  translator,  for  Huetius  calls  him 
^  verbose,  and  more  like  a  paraphrast.*  He  wrote  a  trea- 
l^e  upon  the  use  of  history ;  and  a  disputation  upon 
comets.  His  edition  of  Plato  was  addressed  to  John  More, 
the  chancellor's  son,  as  a  testimony  of  grsititude  for  fa- 
vours received  from  the  father ;  and  as  the  following  pas- 
sage in  the  dedication  shews  Sir  Thomas,  as  well  as 
Grynxus^  in  a  very  amiable  light,  we  think  it  not  amiss 

to 
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to  insert  it  hete.  Our  Readers  will  remember,  that  it  is 
in  a  deditatiotti  in  which,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  that  good 
men  too  often  render  truth  itself  hyperbolica},  and  some- 
times fancy  that  men  are,  what  indeed  they  ought  to  be. 
We  do  not  mean,  by  this  temarfc,  to  detract  from  the 
personal  worth  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  which  was  certainly 
very  great ;  though  we  confess  it  pot  a  little  extraordina* 
ry,  that  this  great  man  should  persecute,  or  at  least  ap- 
prove the  persecution  of,  somfe  protestants  to  death  only 
for  their  religion,  while  he  could  at  the  same  time  pass  over 
this  teifible  niult  in  others,  merely  for  a  Uttranry  recommen-^ 
<}ation.  As  to  'Grynaeus,  we  iralue  him  as  a  scholar,  and 
promoter  of  science,  which  indeed  is  a  secondary  promo* 
tion  of  true  religion^  but  we  give  him  a  place  here  chief- 
ly  because  he  was  a  good  man,  a  lover  of  the  ReformstioA^ 
and  confidentially  employed  by  the. Reformers. 

"  It  is,  you  know  (says  .Grynaeus)  three  years  since  my 
<«  arriving  in  England,  and  being  recommended  most 
'«  auspiciously  by  ifny  friend  Erasmus  to  your  house,  the 
<<  sacred  «eat  of  the  muses ;  I  was  there  received  with 
'^  ^eat  kindness,  was  entertained  wilth  greater,  was  dis- 
<<  missed  with  die  greatest  of  all.  For  that  gveat  ani 
<^  excellent  man  your  father,  so  eminent  for  his  high  rank 
«  and  noble  talents,  not  only  allowed  to  me,  a  priivat^ 
<'  and  obscure  person,  (such  was  his  love  of  iiMrature)  the 
**  honour  of  conversing  with  him  in  the  midst  of  man^ 
**  public  and  private  affairs,  but  gave  me  a  place  at  his  table, 
<«  though  he  was  the  greatest  tnim  in  England,  took  itle 
<(  with  him  when  he  went  to  coui't  or  returned  from  it, 
<<  and  had  me  ever  by  his  side,  but  also 'with  the  utmost 
<<  gentleness  and  candour  enquired,  in  what  particulars  my 
<*  religious  prindptes  were  dilFerent  from  his ;  and  though 
^  he  found  therh  to  vary  greatly,  yet^be  was  so  kind  as  to 
^'assist  me  in  every  respect,  and  even  to  defray  all  mfy  ex^ 
«  pences.  He  likewise  sent  me  to  Oxford  with  orie  Mt 
'<  Hsirris,  a  learned  youqg  gentleman,  avd  recommended 
<<  me  so  powerfully  to  the  university,  that,  at  the  sight  c^ 
<<  his  letters,  all  the  libraries  were  open  to  me,  andii;^ 
<*' admitted  to  the  most  intimate  familiarity  with  the  stuu 
«  dents," 

He  had  a  son,  Samuel  Grynaeus,  born  at  Basil  in  1599 } 
i^ho  was  made  professor  of  oratory  there  at  the  age  of 
twentv*five,  and  afterwards  of  civil  li/w  ;  imd  who  dieil 
there  m  April  1599.  He  was  uncle  to  Thomas  Gryn^ui, 
the  account  of  whose  life  will  follow  in  its  place. 

LEO 
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nPHIS  great  and  good  divine  was  bom  in  Alsace,  im 
-^  14825  was  brought  up  in  the  school  of  Sle.stadt,  void 
from  thence  was  sent  to  Basil>  about  the  year  1^02,  where 
he  joined  in  study  with  the  famous  Zuinglius  under  the 
tuition  of  Dr  Wittenbash^  a  very  learned  man>  by. whom 
he  received  the  first  principles  of  the  evangelical  doctrine 
concerning  Christ's  satisfaction  for  sin  and  the  leading 
truths  of  the  gospel.  In  this  university  he  made  a  great 
proficiency  in  letters,  and  in  the  year  1512  took  his  degree 
of  master  of  arts  and .  professed  philosophy.  There  also 
he  was  made  a  deacon }  and  from  this  ministration  was 
called  into  Switzerland,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  oriental  languages,  and  to  the  reading  of  the 
fathers,  particularly  of  Jerom  and  Augustine :  He  likewise 
diligently  read  the  books  of  Luther,  Eiasmus,  and  ReuchHn 
the  famous  Hebraean. 

By  the  writings  of  these  excellent  men  he  more  plainly 
discovered,  and  afterwards  utterly  abhorred  the  idolatrous^ 
superstitions  of  the  church  of  Rome.  At  length,  being 
called  to  a  pastoral  charge  at  Zurich,  he  openly  opposed 
the  popish  doctrine,  both  from  the  pulpit  and  press  \  and 
became  distinguished  among  the  great  and  burning  lights 
of  the  Reformation.  At  Zurich  be  continued  eighteen 
years,  and  spent  much  of  that  time  in  expounding  the 
Old  Testament  out  of  the  Hebrew,  in  the  knowledge  of 
which  having  made  uncommon  progress,  he  was  solicited 
by  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  to  undertake  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Old  Testament  $  with  which  request  he 
.complied,  and  was  assisted  by  other  learned  men.  He 
diligently  collated  all  the  Hebrew  copies,  which  he  couki 
command,  for.  the  interpretation  of  the  most  difficult 
places,  and  made  great  use  of  the  Greek  and  La^in  trans- 
lations, without  entirely  depending  upon  them.  But  he 
prosecuted  this  work  with  such  intenseness  of  application, 
that  he  destroyed  bis  health,  and  died  with  all  the  debility 
of  extreme  age  at  sixty,  on.  the  9th  of  lune,^  in  the  year 
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154^  ;  leaving  unfinished  Job,  the  forty  last  Psalms,  Pro- 
verbs, £cclesia9tes,  Canticles,  and  the  eight  last  chapters  of 
Ezekiel,  which  he  commended  to  Theodore  Bibliander  to 
finish)  who  accordingly  did  it :  And  he  left  all  to  Conrade 
Pellican  to  peruse,  and  put  to  the  press,  which  he  care- 
fully performed.  This  translation  Robert  Stephens  after- 
wards in  a  great  measure  pirated,  without  once  making 
mention  of  the  names  of  these  worthies,  by  whose  learn- 
ing and  labour  it  had  bfsen  accomplished. 

Four  days  before  his  death,  he  sent  for  the  pastors  and 
professors  of  Zurich,  before  whom  he  made  a  confession 
of  his  faith  concerning  God,  the  scriptures,  the  person 
and  offices  of  Christ,  and  xht  sufficiency  of  his  salva- 
tion ;  concluding  with  these  words  ;  "  To  this,  my  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  my  hope,  and  my  salvation, 
I  wholly  offer  lip  my  soul  atid  body.  I  cast  myself 
wholly  upon  His  mercy  and  grace.  Utterly  abandon- 
ing all  that  is  in  myself,  I  entirely  cast  myself  upon 
his  promises  for  eternal  life  ^  and  in  this  confidence  I 
fear  not  to  die,  firmly  trusting,  that  I  shall  enjoy  that 
most  blessed  Saviour,  whom  I  have  now  so  long  preached 
to  otiiers,  and  whose  face  I  have  so  long  desired  to  see, 
in  that  state,  where  is  the  fulness  of  joy  for  ever  and 
ever.'* 

Having  said  this,  he  most  devoutly  gave  thanks  to  God 
for  all  the  mercies  he  had  received,  desired  his  blessing 
upon  tlie  church  and  people  of  the  country  where  he  had 
lived,  and  finally  commended  his  dear  wife  now  about 
to  become  a  widow,  with  his  orphan,  children,  to  the  ten- 
der mercies  of  his  heavenly  Father. 

Besides  the  translation  abovementioned,  Leo  Judae  wrote 
annotations  upon  Genesis  and  Exodus,  in  which  he  was 
assisted  by  Zuinglius  v  likewise  upon  the  four  gospels,  and 
upon  the  epistles  to  the  Romans,  Corinthians,  Philippians, 
Colossians,  Thessalonians,  and  of  James.  He  also  composed 
a  larger  and  smaller'  catechism,  and  -  translated  some  of 
Zuinglius's-works  into  Latin. 

Our  Dr  More,  in  his  Exereitathmis  de  Scripturd  sacrd^ 
says  of  Leo,  that  he  was  extremely  learned  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue;  and  remarks  likewise,  that  his  bible  was  printed  at 
Paris  by  Robert  Stephens,  with  the  notes  of  Vatablus  and 
others,  under  another  name. 
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ABOUT  the  year  1538}  a  college  or  school,  wa» 
opened  at  Strasburg,  a  free  imperial  city  upon  the 
Rhine,  chiefly  by  the  endeavours  and  procurement  of  the 
celebrated  James  Sturmius,  one  of  the  principal  citizens 
and  a  senator.  By  the  care  and  attention  of  this  learned 
and  worthy  man,  and  by  the  learning  and  abilities  of  the 
masters  appointed  through  his  recommendation,  this  semi- 
nary quickly  arrived  to  dbe  first  degree  of  eminence,,  and 
became  famous  all  over  Germany  and  the  neighbouring^ 
countries.  Protestantism  and  true  knowledge  at  that  time 
flourished  together.  Invited  by  this  and  o^ier  favourable 
circumstances,  great  numbers  of  French  and  Flemings^' 
driven  from  their  native  country  upon  the  account  of  re- 
ligion, settled  at  Strasburg,  where  the  senate  of  the  city> 
assigned  them  a  church  for  public  worship,  and  allowed 
them  the  privilege  of  incorporating  themselves  into  a  dis- 
tinct body.  One  of  these  was  the  famous  Jc^n  Sleidan^ 
author  of  the  history  of  the  Reformation,  who  died  there 
on  the  31  St  of  October,  1556.  Of  this  church  Calviri  was 
pastor  for  some  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Brulius,  very 
much  to  the  comfort  and  satisfaction  of  the  people. 

Throughout  all  the  provinces,  belonging  to  the  empe- 
ror, in  the  Netherlandt,  there  prevailed  at  this  period 
among  the  people  the  most  earnest  desire  to  be  instructed 
in  the  reformed  religion  ^  so  that  in  places  where  the  truth 
was  not,  or  dared  not  to  be  preached  y  private  invitations 
were  sent  to  the  ministers,  who  resided  in  towns,  where 
the  pure  gospel  was  preached  openly.  Some  people  in 
Toumay,  accordingly,  invited  Brulius  from  Strasburg. 
Ready  to  every  good  word  and  work,  this  excellent  man 
complied  with  their  request ;  and  arrived  at  Toumay  in 
the  month  of  September,  154*4,  and  was  most  joyfully 
received  by  those  who  had  invited  him.  After  staying 
some  time^  he  made  an  excursion  to  Lisle  ;n  Flanders^  upon 

the 
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the  same  account,  and  returned  to  Tournay  about  the  end 
of  October  foUowing.  But,  by  some  means,  his  business 
and  profession  ware  divulged  to  the  papistical  governors 
of  the  city,  who  ordered  strict  search  to  be  made  for  him, 
ted  the  gates  to  be  shut  for  the  purpose.  In  this  immi- 
nent danger,  as  there  was  no  possibility  of  concealing  him 
longer,  his  friends,  on  the  second  of  November,  in  the 
mght,  let  him  down  over  the  wall  by  a  rope.  When  he 
had  reached  the  grouhd,  he  sat  down  to  take  a  little 
rest  'j  but  one  of  those,  who  assisted  in  the  escape,  leaning 
as  far  as  he  jcoiald  over  the  wall,  that  he  might  softly  bid 
him  farewell,  forced  out  a  loose  stone  with  his  foot,  which 
fell  upon  Brulius's  leg  and  broke  it.  The  pain  occasioned 
by  this  wound,  and  the  severe  cold  of  the  night,  extorted 
•such  loud  groans  from  the  good  man,  as  alarmed  the 
watch,  and  soon  seized  their  prey  and  committed  him  to 
prison.  The  afflicting  news  was  not  long  in  reaching 
Germany,  nor  was  die  senate  of  Strasburg  slow  in  inter- 
ceding £ot  his  release  by  the  most  pressing  letters.  The 
deputies  of  the  protestants,  then  assembled  at  Worms,  also 
sued  in  his  behalf,  diough  unhappily  too  late  ;  for  before 
tkt  ktters,  which  were  sent  in  the  name  of  the  duke  of 
•Saxony>  and  die  Landgravie  of  Hesse,  were  delivered,  he  was 
on  the  19th  of  February,  1545,  put  to  death,  to  the  great 
grief  of  all  good  men. 

The  manner  of  his  execution  was  severe,  his  body 
being  burnt  by  a  slow  fire,  for  his  greater  torment. 
But  nothing  could  triumph  over  his  faith  5  for  he  stood 
to  the  truth  of  GOD  to  his  last  breath,  and  exhorted, 
by  his  letters,  many  of  his  friends  to  do  so,  who  were 
hnprisoned  for  the  sake  of  the  gospel.  When  he  was 
examined  in  prison,  the  monks,  in  presence  of  the  ma- 
gistrates,  asked  him  the  question ;  «  What  he  thought 

<  of  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  of  the  mass,  consecration, 

<  adoration  of  the  host,  of  purgatory,  of  the  worshipping 
«  of  saints,  free-will,  good  works,  justific^on,  images, 
*  vows,  confession,  and  the  like.'  To  these  he  made 
answer  j  "  That  the  ^)ody  and  blood  of  Christ  were  re- 
«  ceived,  not  by  the  mouth,  but  spiritually  by  faith  j 
«<  and  that  the  substance  of  the  bread  and  wine  was  not 
<<  changed :  That,  when  according  to  Christ's  institu- 
<<  tion,  the  Lord's  Supper  is  given  to  the  church  in  the 
<<  vulgar  tongue,  so  that  all  may  understand  the  use  and 
^  benefit  of  it,  that  then  the  elements  are  duly  conse- 
«  crated,  and  that  by  the  words  of  Christ ;  whereas  thef 
*«  whispers  and  mutterings,  used  by  the  mass-priests  over 
*<  the  bread  and  wine,  better  became  conjurers  and  jug- 
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«  glers,  than  Christian  ministers :  That  the  popis^  mass 
«  had  nothing  ta  do  with  the  Lord's  Supper,  but  was  a 
«  worship  invented  by  man,  to  the  disparagement  of  the 
"  institution  of  Christ :  That  the  adoration  of  the  wafer 
"  was  idolatry,  because  a  creature  was  there  worshipped 
"  instead  of  the  Creator.    That  he   neither  knew,  nor 
<<  cared  for  any  other  purgatory,  than  the  blood  of  Christ ; 
"  which  alone  remits  both  the  guilt  and  punishment  of 
"  our  sins :  That,  therefore,  masses  and  prayers  for  the 
."  dead,  -were  not  only  useless,  but  impious,  ad  having  no 
"  warrant  from  the  word  of  GOD :  That  saints  cannot 
**  be  more  truly  respected,  than  by  imitating  their  faitk 
'^  and  virtues,  and  that,  if  more  be  done,  it  is  impious, 
**  and   what  they    themselves,  were  they  in   the  worl(i^ 
"  would  tremble  at  and  abhor  i  That,  therefore,  they  are 
*'  not  to  be  invoked  as  intercessors,  which  would  be  giv- 
*^  ing  them  a  glory  which  belongs  to  Christ  alone  r  That 
"  by  the  fall  of  Adam,  the  nature  of  man  is  wholly  cor- 
<<  rupted,  and  the  freedom  of  his  will  is  forfeited ;  so  that 
**  he  can  do  no  good,  without  the  grace  of  GOD ;  but 
"  that  a  regenerated  man,  moved  by  GOD,  like  a  good 
**  tree  brings  forth  good  fruits : .  That  nothing  deserves 
*^  the   naxne  of  faith,   but   what  bringeth  us  S2i¥ation, 
*'  namely,  when  we  believe  the  divine  promises,  and  cer- 
"  tainly  conclude,  that  through  Christ  Jesus  our  sins  are 
"  forgiven  us  :  That  tradition*,  by  which  the  minds  of 
**  men  are  enslaved,  arc  not  to  be  received  :  That  it  was 
"  very  dangerous  to  have  statues  and  images  in  churches, 
«f  for  fear  of  idolatry  :  That  baptism  is  the  outward  sign 
"  of  GOD's  covenant,  whereby  he  testifies  that  he  will 
"  pardon  our  sins,  and  likewise  a  sign  of  perpetual  mor- 
"  tification  and  a  new  life,  which  ought  to  accompany 
"  baptism  :  That  this  sacrament  is  to  he  received  by  all, 
*^  and  children  not  to  be  barred  from  it,  seeing  they  also 
*'  are  partakers  of  the  divine  promises  :  That  no.  vow  is 
"  to  be  made,  which  either  the  word  of  God  doth  not 
"  allow,   or   that   cannot   be   performed   by  man  :  That 
**  every  one  ought  ta  confess  his  sins  to  GOD,  and  im- 
"  plore  his  mercy  and  forgiveness  :  That,  if  the  conscience 
'^  be  disquieted,  counsel  is  to  be  taken  of  a  minister  of  the 
«<  church,   for  advice  and   comfort ;  but   that  auricular 
<'  confession,  and  a  particular  enumeration  of  sins  to  a 
f^  priest,  has  no  warrant  in  scripture,  nor  can  be  of  any 
"  possible  use." 

Some  days  before  he  was  brought  to  a  trial,  he  wrote 
of  all  these  things  to  his  wife  and  to  his  other  friends, 
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who  had  earnestly  requested  an  account  of  his  treatentm 
from  him.     His  sister,  who  appears  to  have  visited  him 
constantly  in  his  confinement,  found  means  privately  to 
convey  this  correspondence  to  the  parties.     The  last  letter 
this  ^excellent  man  wrote  must  have  been  a  most  afflicting 
one  indeed.     It  was  written  to  his  wife  the  day  before  he 
suffered.     He  gave  her  an  account  of  the  kind   of  death 
he  was  to  endure  on  the  ensuing  day,  and  filled  his  letter 
with  pious  exhortations   and  consolations  to  her,  conclud- 
ing ^hat  she  ought  hot  to  be  grieved  for  his  sake  but  to 
rejoice,  since  this  whole  dispensation  was  an  honour  that 
his  heavenly  Father  conferred  upon  him  ;  that  Jesus  Christ 
had  suffered  infinitely   more  for  him  ;  and  that,  however, 
**  The  servant's  condition  ought  not  to  be  better  than  his 
«^  Lord's." — What  a  proof  is  here,  among  a  multitude  of 
others,  of  the  omnipotent  efficacy  of  divine  grace,  which 
can  make  the  nature  of  man,  always  shrinking  from   pain, 
defy  the  power  of  torment,  and  which  can  give  the  human 
heart,  when  it  is    stripped  of  all  worldly  comfort,  such 
a  flood  of  joy,  as  to  bear  it  up  over  death,  and  all  the 
other  evils  which  wicked  men  or  wicked  spirits  can  inflict 
upon  it ! 

From  this  time  for  many  years  afterwards,  the  history 
of  pious  men  and  women,  professing  the  protestant  docr 
trine,  who  suffered  in  Germany,  France,  Flanders,  and 
indeed  all  over  Europe,  would  be  too  voluminous  in  itself, 
and  beyond  the  bounds  we  have  prescribed  ourselves  in  thi? 
work,  to  be  detailed.     The  ministers  alone  who  preached 
or  suffered  for  the  truths  of  the  gospel  cannot  be  specified 
by  us,  without  exceeding  the  purpose  of  our  plaa.     We 
wish  to  give  the  Reader  the  most  remarkable  of  these  for 
lifcy  learning,  and  doctrine ;  though  it  is  hard  lo  deter,- 
mine  sometimes,  not  whom  to  insert  (for  blessed  be  God, 
their  number  is  abundantly  large)  but  whom,  on  account 
or  their  excellency,  to  omit,  without   seeming  to  slight 
those  excellent  endowments,  which  God  had  vouchsafed 
them.     If  the  martyrs  themselves  make  up  a  noble  army, 
what  will  the  other  eminent  servants  of  Christ  compose, 
who  only  had  the  honour  of  preaching  his  gospel !  And  if 
martyrs  and  preachers  would  form  so  immense  an  assembly  j 
we  may  well  say,  in  the  words  of  the  scripture,  of  the  rest 
of  God's   people,  that  they  are  a  great  muliitude^  luhich 
no  man  can  number ^  of  all  nations y  and  kindreds^  and  people^ 
Mnd  tongues.     Even  sOy  Amen :  Hallelujah  I 
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THE  GREAT  REFORMER. 


T  N  the  order  of  time,  we  come  now  to  treat  of  a  most 
^  wonderful  man,  whom  God  raised  up  in  these  last 
ages  of  the  world,  to  break  the  chain  of  superstition  and 
spiritual  slavery,  with  which  the  bishops  of  Rome  and  their 
dependents  had,  for  many  centuries,  cast  over  th«  con- 
sciences of  all  men.  He  was  an  instrument  truly  prepared 
for  tliis  great  work ;  and  yet  but  a  mean  and  obscure 
monk  ;  to  shew  us,  that  He,  who  ruleth  all  things^ effected 
himself  the  important  design,  in  which  the  greatest  prince 
upon  earth  wotild  have  undoubtedly  failed. 

The  conduct  of  the  dignified  clergy  throughout  all  Eu- 
.  rppe,  had  long  given  scandal,  to  the  world.  The  bisjbops 
were  grossly  ignorant :  They  seldom  resided  in  their  dio- 
ceses, excejjt  to  riot  at  high  festivals  :  And  all  the  effect 
thcjr  residence  could  have,  was  to  corrupt  others,  by  their 
ill  example.  Nay,  some  of  them  could  not  so  much  as 
write^  but  employed  some  person,  or  chaplain,  who  had^ 
attained  that  accomplishment,  to  subscribe  their  names 
for  them.  They  followed  the  courts  of  princes,  and 
aspired  to  the  greatest  offices*  The  abbots  arid  monks 
wei;e  wholly  given  up  to  luxury  and  idleness  5  and  it  ap- 
peared, by  the  unmarried  state  both  of  the  seculars  and 
regulars,  that  the  resti-aining  them  from  having  wives  of 
their  own,  made  them  conclude  they  had  a  right  to  all 
Other  men's.  The  inferior  clergy  were  no  better ;  and, 
not  having  places  of  retreat  to  conceal  their  vices  in,  as 
the  monks  had,  they  became  more  public.  In  sum  ^  al^ 
ranks  of  churchmen  were  so  universally  despised  and  hated, 
t,hat  the  world  was  very  apt  to  be  possessed  with  prejudice 
ag.iinat  their  doctrines,  for  the  sake  of  the  men  whose  in- 
telrest  it  was  to  support  them  :  And  the  worship  of  God 
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Was  so  defiled  with  gross  superstition,  that,  without  great 
enquirieSi  all  men  were  easily  convinced,  that  the  church 
stood  in  great  need  of  a  Reformation.  This  was  much 
increased  when  the  books  of  the  fathers  began  to  be  read, 
in  which  the  difference  between  the  former  and  later  ages 
of  the  church  very  evidently  appeared.  They  found,  that 
a  blind  superstition  came  first  in  the  room  of  true  piety  ; 
and  when,  by  its  means,  the  wealth  and  interest  of  the 
clergy  were  highly  advanced,  the  pope§  had  upon  that  esta« 
blished  their  tyranny ;  under  which,  not  only  the  meaner 
people,  but  even  the  crowned  heads,  had  long  groaned. 
All  these  things  concurred  to  make  way  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Reformation. 

WicklifFe,  Huss,  Jerom  of  Prague,  and  others,  had  laid 
the  seeds  of  the  Reformation,  which  Luther  nourished  with 
great  warmth.  The  scandalous  extolling  of  indulgences 
gave  the  first  occasion  to  all  the  contradiction  that  fol- 
lowed between  Luther  and  the  church  of  Rome  j  in  which, 
if  the  corruptions  and  cruelty  of  the  clergy  had  not  been 
so  visible  and  scandalous,  so  small  a  matter  could  not 
have  produced  such  a  revolution :  But  any  crisis  will  put 
ill  humours  into  a  ferment. 

As  Protestants,  we  are  certainly  much  obliged  to  Eras- 
jAus  }  yet  we  are  far  more  obliged,  under  God,  to  those 
great  instruments  of  the  Reformation,  viz.  Luther,  Za- 
inglius,  Oecolampadius,  Bucer,  Melancthon,  Cranmer,  and 
others.  The  great  enemies  of  Luther  cannot  deny,  but 
that  he  had  eminent  qualities  ;  and  history  affords  nothing 
anore  surprising  than  what  he  had  done :  For  a  simplJ 
monk  to  be  able  to  give  popery  so  rude  a  shock,  that 
there  needed  but  such  another  entirely  to  overthrow  the 
Romish  church,  is  what  we  cannot  sufEciently  admire,  and 
marks  the  hand  of  providence  conducting  the  whole.  It 
<wa^  said,  with  reason,  that  Erasmus,  by  his  railleries,  pre- 
pared the  way  for  Luther  ;  and  Simon  Fontaine  the  popish 
historian,  complained,  that  Er^ismus  occasionally  had  done 
more  mischief  than  Luther  ;  because  Luther  only  opened 
the  door  wider,  after  Erasmus  had  picked  the  lock,  and 
half  opened  it«  Notwithstanding  all  this,  says  Bayle,  there 
must  have  been  eminent  gifts  in  Luther  to  produce  such  a 
Revolution  as  he  has  done. 

Martin  Luther  was  bom  at  Isleben,  a  town  in  the  county 
of  Mansfield,  in  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  on  the  tentk 
of  November,  1483,  at  nine  o'clock  at  night,  being  St 
Martin's  eve,  which  made  his  parents  name  him  Martin. 
His  father  was  called  John  Luther,  or  Luder,  because  he 
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was  a  refiner  of  metals  ;  for  Luder^  in  the  German  lafl* 
guage,  has  that  signification  :  It  is  agreed'  that  his  business 
was  about  the  mines  ;  and  that  he  was  the  chief  magistrate 
of  the  city  of  Mansfield.  His  mother's  name  it'as  Mar- 
garet Lindeman,  who  was  remarkable  for  her  piety: 

Among  the  falsehoods  which  have  been  published  con- 
cerning Martin  Luther,  no  regard  has  be«n  had  to  pro- 
bability, or  to  the  rules  of  the  art  of  slandering.  The  au- 
thors of  them  have  assumed  all  the  confidence  of-  tfiose 
who  fully  believe  that  the  public  will  blindly  adopt  all 
their  stories,  however  absurd.  They  have  dared  to  pub^- 
lish,  that  an  Incubus  begat  him  ;  and  have  even  falsified 
the  day  of  his  birth,  to  frame  a  scheme  of  nativity  to  his 
disadvantage.  Father  Maimbourg  ha^  been  so  equitable  as 
to  reject  this  ridiculous  story  :  But  Gauricus  has  made 
himself  contemptible  for  his  astrology. 

When  Martin  Luther  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  was 
sent  to  the  public  -school  of  Magdeburg,  where  he  conti- 
'nued  one  year,  and  was  then  removed  to  that  of  Eysenach, 
where  he  studied  four  years.  The  circumstances  of  his 
parents  were  at  that  time  so  very  low,  and  so  insufficient 
to  maintain  him,  that  he  was  forced,  as  Melchior  AdaM 
•relates,  mendicdta  Oiverepane,  to  live  by  begging  his  bread. 
When  he  had  finished  his  grammar  studies,  he  was  s6nt  to 
the  famous  school  at  Eysenach  in  Thuringia,  for  the  sake 
'of  being  among  his  mother's  relations,  where  he  applied 
himself  very  diligently  to  his  books  for  four  years,  and 
began  to  discover  all  that  force  and  strength  of  parts,  that 
acuteness  and  penetration,  that  warm  and  rapid  eloquence, 
which  afterwards  were  attended  with  such  amazing  sue* 
cess.'  In  the  year  1501,  he  was  entered  at  the  university 
of  Erford  or  Erfurt,  in  Thuringia,  where  he  went  through 
•a  course  of  philosophy,  and  was  admitted  master  of  arts, 
in  15^3,  being  then  twenty  years^ld.  He  wa«  soon  aft^ 
inade  professor  of  physic,  and  ethips  :  But  he  chiefly 
applied  himself  to  the  stud^  of  the  civil  law,  and  intended 
to  advance  himself  to  the  bar,  from  which  he  was  diverted 
by  this '  uncommon  accident.  As  he  was  walking  in  the 
fields  with  a  friend,  he  was  struck  by  a  thunderbolt,  which 
threw  him  to  the  ground,  and  killed  his*  companion  : 
Whereupon  Luther  resolved  to  withdraw  from  the  world j 
and  enter  into  the  order  of  the' hermits  of  St  Augustine. 
He  made  his  profession  in  the  monastry  of  Erfurt,  where* 
he  took  priest's  orders,  and  celebrated  his  first  mass  in 
the  year  1 507.  ^ 
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It  1^  reported,  that  there  was  an  old  man  in  this  mo- 
nastery/with  whom  Luther  had  several  conferences  upon 
in  any  theological  '  subjects,  particularly,  concerning  the 
article  of  remission  of  sins.  This  article  was  explained 
by  the  old  monk  to  Luther,  *  That  it  was  the  express 
«  commandment  of  God,  that  every  man  should  believe 
*' his  sins' to  be  forgiven  him  in  Christ.*  Luther  found 
this  interpretation  was  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  St 
])ernard,'  who  says,  *  That  man  is  freely  justified  by 
<  faith.'  He  then  perceived'  the  meaning  of  St  Paul, 
"^en  he  repeats,  <  We  are  justified  by  faith.'  He  con- 
sulted the  expositions  of  many  writers  upon  that  apostle, 
and  saw  through  the  vanity  of  those  interpretations,  which 
he  had  read  before  of  the  schoolmen.  He  compared  the 
sayings  and  examples  of  the  prophets,  and  apostles :  He 
also  studied  the  works  of  St  Augustine :  But  still  con- 
suited  the  pententiaries,  as  Gabriel  and  Camarencis.  He 
Bkewise  read  the  books  of  Occam,  whose  subtilty  he  pre- 
ferred Jijef  ore  Tho^ias  Aquinas  agid  Scotus. 

In '1.508,  th^e  university  of  Wittenberg,  in  the  duchy 
of  2>axony,  was  establxsljed  un4er  the  direction  of  Stau^ 
pitius,  whose  good  opinion  of  Luther  occasioned  him  to 
send  for  him  from  Jlrfurt  to  Wittenberg,  where  he  taught 
philosof^y  i  and  his  lectures  >^ere  attended  by  Mellarstad^ 
^nd  many  othef  wise  and  learned  men.  He  expounded 
the  logic  and  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  in  the  schools ;  and 
began  to  examine  the  old  theology  in  the  churches. 

Mellarstad  usually  said,  that  Luther  yras  of  such  a 
wonderful  spirit,  and  of  such  ingenious  parts,  as  to  give 
apparent  signification,  that  he  would  introduce  a  more 
compendious,  easy,  and  farniliar  manner  of  teaching ;  as 
also  alter  and  abolish  the  order  that  >vas  then  used. 

In  the  year  1512,  he  was  sent  to  Rome,  to  take  up  some 
controversies  which  happojied  among  his  order ;  and  he 
condiicted  himself  so  well  as  to  obtain  the  chajracter  of 
a  prudjBnt  man.  This  is  represented  to  have  happened 
before  he  came  to  Wittenberg ;  which  is  a  mistake :  For 
it  was  three  year§  after  he^^  was  at  that  university.  The 
occasion  \yas  this  :  Seven  convents  of  the  Augustines  quar- 
relled with  their  vicar- general,  and  Luther  was  chosen 
hy  the  monks  to  maintain  their  cause  at  Rome.  He 
was  of  an  active  spirit  j  a  bold  Reclaimer,  was  endued 
with  a  most  firm  and  steady  temper,  and  had  a  prodigious 
share  of  natural  courage,  which  nothing  could  break  or 
daunt.  In  short,  he  succeeded  in  his  business,  for  which 
he  was  made  doctor  and  professor  of  4ivinity,  upon  his 

return 
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return  to  Wittenberg.  At  Rome  he  saw  the  pope  apd  the'' 
court,  and  had  an  opportunity  also  of  observing  the  man- 
ners of  the  clergy^  whose  hasty,  superficial,  and  impious 
way  of  celebrating  mass,  he  has  severely  noted.  « I 
<<  performed  mass,  says  he,  at  Rome }  I  saw  it  also  per* 
^'  formed  by  others,  but  in  such  a  manner,  that  I  never 
<<  think  of  it  without  the  utmost  horror."  He  often 
spoke  afterwards  of  his  journey  to  Rome,  and  used  to  say^ 
that  «  He  would  not  but  have  made  it  for  a  thousaiid 
<<  florins*"  A  monkish  poet  himself,  upon  the  view  of 
the  barefaced  iniquity  of  the  pope's  pretended  holy  city^ 
could  not  help  singing  : 

Vivere  qui  cupit'ts  sancte,  discedite  Rotnd : 
Omnia  eum  liceanty  non  licet  esse  bonum* 

*  If  you  would  live  righteously,   keep  clear  of  Rome : 

*  For  though  her  priests  can  license  every  thing  else, 
« they  allow  of  nothing  good.' 

The  degree  of  doctor  was  forced  upon  him,  against  hi$ 
will,   by  btaupitius,  who  said  to  him,   <  That  Grod  had 

<  many  things  to  bring  to  pass  in  his  church  by  him/ 
These  words  were  carelessly  spoken  \  yet  they  proved 
true,  like  many  other  predictions  before  a  great  change* 
Luther  was  graduated  doctor  at  the  expence  of  Frederic 
elector  of  Saxony,  who  <  had  heard  him  preach,   well 

<  understood  the  quietness  of  his  spirit,  diligently  con- 
«  sidered  the  vehemency  of  his  words,  and  had  in  singular 

<  admiration  those  profound  matters  which  in  his   ser- 

<  mons  he  ripely  and  exactly  explained.* 

After  this,  he  began  to  expound  the  epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans, and  the  Psalms ;  where  he  shewed  the  difference 
between  the  law  and  the  gospek  He  refuted  the  error  that 
was  then  predominant  in.  schools  and  sermons ;  that  men 
may  merit  remission  of  sins  by  their  own  proper  works. 
As  John  Baptist  demonstrated  the  Lamb  of  God  which' 
took  away  the  sins  of  the  world :  So  Luther,  shining  in 
the  church  as  a  bright  star  after  an  obscure  sky,  expressly 
shewed,  that  sins  are  freely  remitted  for  the  love  of  the 
Son  of  God,  and  that  we  ought  faithfully  to  embracer" 
this  bountiful  gift. 

His  life  was  correspondent  to  his  profession  ;  and  thesc^ 
happy  beginnings  of  such  important  matters  procured 
him  great  authority.  However,  he  attempted  no  altera- 
tion in  the  ceremonies  of  religion,  and  interfered  in  no 
doubtful  opinions  :  But  contented  himself  with  opening 
and  declaring  the  doctrine  of  repentance^  of  remission  of 

sins. 
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sins,  of  faith,  and  of  true  ccnnfoTt  in  times  of  adversity. 
His  doctrine  was  gener^y  approved  by  the  leamed,  who 
conceived  high  pleasure  to  behold  Jesus  Christ,  the  pro* 
phets^  and  apostles,  to  emerge  into  the  light  out  of  dark- 
ness, whereby  they  began  to  understand  the  diiFerence 
between  the  law  and  the  gospel,  between  spiritual  righ- 
teousness and  civil  things ;  which  certainly  could  not 
have. been  found  in  Aquinas,  Scotus,  and  other  schoolmen. 
£rasmus  revived  learning  while  Luther  was  teaching  di- 
vinity at  Wittenberg.  The  former  brought  the  tnonk*$ 
barbarous  and  sophistical  doctrine  into  contempt  by  his 
elegant  work :  Which  induced  Luther  to  study  the  Greek 
and  Hebrew  languages,  that,  by  drawing  the  doctrine 
from  the  very  fountains,  he  might  pass  his  judgment  with 
more  author^y* 

We  come  now  to  turbulent  and  tempestuous  times  be- 
tween the  Reformed  and  the  Romanists.  The  monks 
loudly  complained  of  Erasmus,  whose  bold  and  free  cen- 
sures of  their  pious  grimaces  and  superstitious  devotions, 
had  opened  the  way  for  Luther.  Erasmus,  as  they  used 
to  say,  <  Laid  the  egg,  and  Luther  hatched  it.'  The 
ridiculous  Maimbourg  tells  us,  diat  the  catholic  chui^ 
enjoyed  a  sweet  peace  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  held 
the  popes  in  profound  veneration,  till  Luther  raised  com- 
znotions  :  A  story  which  was  only  fit  to  be  told  to  boys 
and  girls  at  Paris.  It  is  hard  to  name  two  persons, 
who  were  more  generally,  and  more  deservedly  abhorred, 
than  Alexander  VL  and  Julius  II :  And  as  to  Leo  X.  all 
the  world  knows,  that  he  sat  very  loose  to  religion  and 
morality. 

The  year  1517,  was  the  S56th  from  the  Reformation 
of  religion  in  France  by  the  Waldenses  :  The  H6th  from 
the  first  confutation  of  popish  errors  in  England  by  John 
Wickliffe :  The  116th  from  the  ministry  of  John  Huss, 
who  opposed  the  errors  of  popery  in  Bohemia :  And  the 
S6th  year  from  the  condemnation  of  John  de  Wesalia, 
who  taught  at  Worms. 

The  papal  power  was  re-established,  and  carried  far- 
ther than  ever :  All  the  western  world,  except  the  Wal- 
denses  *  in  France,  and  a  few  Hussites  in  Bohemia,  having 

embraced 

•  The  rife  of  the   ^'^aldcnfes  was  from   Waldua  or  Valdo,  a  man  of 

cm'mwce  and  property  at    Lyons  in  France,  about  the  year  1260.     He 

was  brought  to  fericufnefs  by  the  fiiddcn  death  of  one  of  his  friends; 

end,   having   some   learning,   he   read  the    fcriptures,    probably   in   the 

%ulgatc  tranHatlon,  which  he  rendered  into  French,  and  expounded  to 

others* 
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embraced  the  communion^  and  sulnnitted  to  the  authority 
of  Rome :  When  all  of  a  sudden,  and  from  a  most  incon- 
siderable accident,  as.it  might  seem,  a^  strange  discontent 
aros^,  which  ended  in  the  revolt  of  a  great  part  of  Europe  ; 
and  the  pope,  who  might,  just  before,  have  b^en  con- 
sidered in  all  the  meridian  of  his  glory,  was  in  danger 
of  losing  all.  The  divine  providence  deHghts  to  accom- 
plish the  greatest  purposes  by  the  smallest  means,  that 
the  hand  of  God  might  appear  rather  than  the  hand  of 
man,  (4nd  the  great  Governor  of  the  universe  have  all  the 
glpry. 

'  Leo  X,  succeeded  Julius  11.  in  1513.  He  was  of  the 
rich  an4  poverfnil  f^^niljr  of  the  Medici  of  Florence,  na- 
turally proud  ^nd  lofty.  But  it  is  also  said,  that  he  was 
of  a  courteous  disposition,  very  generous  to  men  of  learn- 
ing and  integrity :  And  would,  if  he  had  been  tolerably 
well  skilled  in  divinity,  or  shewn  any  regard  to  piety 
although  but  feigned,  haye  passed  for  a  very  good  pope. 
The  magpigcent  chuixh  <rf  St  Peter  was'  begun  by  Ju- 
lius 11.  and  ireguired  v^ry .  large  .sums  to  finish:  But  Leo 
was  desirous  of  having  it  completed,  notwithstanding  he 
had  contracted  many  debts  before  his  pontificate,  and  the 
treasure  of  the  apostolic  chamber  was  exhausted.  To  bear 
the  great  expence  of  finishing  that  superb  edifice,  Leo 
/ound  himself  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  some  extraor- 
dinary 

others.  Tliis  alarmed  the  clergy,  xfho  thrcftteoed  *il«i  with  excom- 
munication iF  he  perfifVed ;  but  he,  pcrfuaded  of  the  truth  and  utility 
of  what  he  had  done,  regarded  not  men,  but  God.  He  was,  tJjere- 
forc,  driven  out  of  the  city,  with  hit  friends  and  followers,  who  were 
ftripped  of  their  property,  lor  which  reafon  tlwy  were  called  not  only 
Waldcnfes,  but  the  fioor  of  Lyons^  having  nothing  but  the  Scanty  fub- 
fiftcnce  which  they  could  pick  up  on  the  mountains  of  Saxony,  whcr« 
they  remained  for  feveral  ages.  They  were  joined  by  feme  men  of 
learning,  who  hated  the  clergy,  and  maintained,  that  the  bifhop  of 
Rome,  and  the  priefts,  had  corrupted  tlie  holy  fcripturcs  by  their  tenets 
and  gloffes."  They  paid  no  tithes,  made  no  offerings,  obfcrved  oo 
feftivals,  and  celebrated  no  fails :  They  believed,  that  prayers  for  the 
dead  were  ufelefs  and  fuperftitious ;  they  denied  the  authority  of  priefts, 
and  defpifed  confcflion.  They  led  pure  and  holy  lives,  and  affcrted) 
that  they  only  were  the  true  church  ;  and  that  the  church  of  Rome  was 
a  proftitute,  which  taught  an  infinite  number  of  errors^  The  Romiih 
priifts  called  the  Waldenfc«  heretics ;  and  their  priefts,  who  were 
called  Barhes,  were  perfecuted  :  But  their  pofterity  now  inhabit  the  val- 
lies  of  Piedmont,  called  the  Vaudois.  Peter  Gillct,  minifter  of  the 
reformed  church  of  La  Tour,  in  the  vale  of  Lucerne,  compofed  by  order 
of  his  fuperiors,  an  ecclcfiaftical  hiftory  of  the  churches  of  the  Vaudois» 
and  publiflied  it  at  Geneva,  in  164^i  And  Claudius  Scyffclius,  archbi&op 
of  Turin,  wrote  a  treatife  againft  the  Vaudois,  with  the  hopes  of  convert, 
ing  them  to  popery. 
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dinary  means  for  raising  money  ;  which  he  was  advised)  by 
cardinal  Pucci,  to  do  by  selling  indulgences  \  as  the  court 
of  Rome,  upon  several  occasions,  had  formerly  experienced 
to  ber  advantage  in  raising  troops  and  money  against  the 
Turks,  Leo,  therefore,  in  1517,  published  general  indul- 
gences throughout  all  Europe,  in  favour  of  those  who 
would  contribute  any  sum  to  the  building  of  St  Peter'^s. 

Some  say,  that  these  indulgences  were  published  under 
the  pretence  of  making  war  upon  the  Turks ;  and  that 
the  pope  sent  a  Jubilee,  with  his  pardons,  through  all 
Christian  realms,  whereby  he  collected  an  immense  trea- 
sure. 

Several  persons  were  sent  into  different  countries,  to 
preach  up  these  indulgences,  and  to  receive  money  for 
them.  The  collectors  persuaded-  the  people,  that  those 
who  gave  to  the  value  of  about  ten  shillings  sterling, 
should  at  their  pleasure  deliver  one  soul  from  the  pains  of 
purgatory  :  But,  if  the  sum  was  less,  they  preached,  that 
it  would  profit  them  nothing. 

The  pope  employed  the  Dominicans  in  this  dirty 
work  in  Germany,  at  which  the  Augustines  were  irritated, 
and  pretended  that  the  office  of  retailing  indulgences 
belonged  to  them.  As  all  the  money,  raised  this  way 
in  Saxony  and  thereabouts,  was  granted  to  Magdalen, 
sister  to  the  pope,  she,  to  make  the  most  of  it,  appointed 
Archimbald,  a  bishop,  by  habit  and  title,  but  as  well 
versed  in  the  tricking  part  of  trade  as  a  Genoese,  to  ma- 
nage for  her*  But  we  are  told,  that  Albert  of  Branden- 
burg, archbishop  of  Mentz  and  Magdeburg,  who  was 
soon  after  made  a  cardinal,  had  a  commission  for  Ger- 
many :  That,  instead  of  employing  the  Augustine  friars, 
who  had  laboured  above  all  the  religious  orderis  to  make 
them  pass,  he  gave  his  commission  to  John  Tetzelius,  a 
Dominican,  and  to  other  friars  of  the  same  order  5  because 
he  had  lately  collected  great  sums  for  the  knights  of  the 
Teutonic  order,  who  were  at  war  against  the  Muscovites, 
by  preaching  up  the  like  indulgences,  which  the  pope 
had  granted  to  these  knights.  Tetzelius,  or  Iccelius  as 
he  ^  is  called  by  some,  boasted  that  <  He  had  so  ample  a 
«  commission  from  the  pope,  that  though  a  man  should 
<  have  deflowered  the  virgin  Mary,  for  a  proper  sum  of 
•money  he  could  pardon  him;'  and  assured  the  people, 
that  «  He  did  not  only  give  pardon  for  sins  past,  but  also 
*  for  sins  to  come.* 

John  Staupitius  was  the  vicar-geheral  of  the  Augustines 
in  Saxony  ;  and  he  was  greatly  esteemed  by  the  elector, 

who 
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who  was  one  of  thd  most  opulent  and  potent  princes  in 
Germany.  Staupitius  informed  the  elector  of  the  pernio 
cious  consequences  of  these  indulgences.  On  diis  occa- 
sion»  Luther,  who  was  of  the  Augustine  order,  and  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  at  Wittenbefg,  began  to  eiamine  the 
doctrine  of  indulgences,  which  tl^  Dominicans  sold  in  the 
most  open,  and  in  the  most  infamous  manner ;  and  har- 
ing  found  it  full  of  errors,  he  refuted  it  publicly  in  1517. 
It  is  said,  he  was  naturally  passionate,  and  zealous  for 
the  interest  of  his  order,  which  made  him  declaim  against 
the  abuses  of  indulgences,  and  maintain  doctrinal  diese& 
about  them  contrary  to  the  common  notions  of  divines* 
But  it  seems  not  to  have  been  any  spleen  against  the  Do- 
)minicans  that  set  Luther  to  work :  It  was  only  his  dis- 
like to  such  practices.  Some  say  that  Leo  X.  whose 
sordid  traffic,  to  which  he  reduced  the  distribution  of 
indulgences,  gave  birth  to  Luther's  R(^formation,  spoke 
honourably  of  this  Reformer  in  the  beginning.  Silvester 
Frierio,  master  of  the  sacred  place,  shewed  Leo  the  doc- 
trine which  Luther  had  vented  in  his  book  concerning 
indulgences :  But  pope  Leo  answered,  that  friar  Martin 
had  a  fine  genius,  and  that  these  surmises  were  monkish 
jealousies. 

Tetzelius,  or  Tecelliu$,  impudently  sold  the  pope's  in- 
dulgences about  the  country.  Luther  was  greatly  exas»- 
perated  at  the  blasphemous  sermons  of  this  shameless 
Dominican :  <  And  having  his  heart  earnestly  bent  with 

<  ardent  desire  to  maintain  true  religion,  pubHshed  cer- 

<  tain  propositions  concerning  indulgences,  which  are  to 

<  be  read  in  the  first  tome  of  his  works,  and  set  them 

<  openly  on  the  temple  that  joineth  to  the  castle  of  Wit- 

<  tenberg,  the  morrow  after  the  feast  of  All-saints,  in 
«  1^17.'  He  challenged  any  one  to  oppose  them,  either 
by  writing  or  disputation. 

John  Hilten,  a  German  franciscan,  of  Eysenadi,  pre- 
tendied  to  ground  some  predictions  upon  the  book  of 
Daniel  in  1485.  Melancthon,  who  had  seen  the  original 
of  that  work,  says,  the  author  foretold,  that,  in  1516,  the 
power  of  the  pope  should  begin  to  decay.  We  are  inform- 
ed, that  Hilten  was  put  into  prison,  for  having  reproved 
some  monastical  abuses ;  and  that  being  very  sick,  he  sent 
for  the  guardian,  and  told  him,  <  I  have  spoke  no  great 

<  matter  against  the  monkery }  but  there  shall  come  one, 
«  in  1516,  who  shall  overturn  it.'  Du  Plessis  adds,  that 
Luther  began  to  preach  that  year ;  in  which  he  was  mis- 
taken, for  the  s^ra  of  Lutberanism  began  not  till  ,1517. 

The 
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Tbe  first  thesis  published  by  Luther  contained  ninety^ 
fire  propoeitions,  in  which  he  plainly  declared  his  opinion 
about  indulgences.  He  maintained,  ^<  that  the  pope 
<<  could  release  no  punishments,  but  what  he  inflicted ; 
<<  and  so  indulgences  could  be  only  a  relaxation  of  eccle-^ 
M  siastical  poialties :  That  Christians  are  to  be  instruct- 
•<  ed  ;  that  the  purchase  of  a  pardon  is  not  to  be  corn- 
er pared  to  works  of  mercy ;  and  that  it  is  better  to  ^ve 
•<  to  the  poor,  than  to  buy  pardons  :  That  no  confidence 
«  should  be  placed  in  indulgences,  which  cannot  remit 
<*  the  least  venial  sin  in  respect  of  the  guilt :  That  tliose 
«<  who  believe  they  shall  be  saved  by  indulgences  only, 
«  shall  be  damned  with  their  masters,  and  that  it  is  a 
«*  matter  of  indiflference  whether  men  buy  or  not  buy  any 
«  indulgences."  He  also  condemned  several  propositions 
which  he  attributed  to  his  adversaries  \  and  reproved  se- 
veral abuses,  of  which  he  declared  them  guilty.  He  pro* 
nounced  an  anathema  upon  those  who  spoke  against  the 
truth  of  apostolic  indulgences ;  but  hoped  for  all  blessing 
upon  those,  who  should  be  vigilant  in  stopping  the  licence 
and  zeal  of  the  preachers  up  of  papal  indulgences. 

Luther  vindicated  his  thesis  in  a  letter  to  the  archbishop 
of  Mentz,  who  promoted  the  sale  of  these  indulgences, 
and  told  him,  <<  be  could  not  keep  silence,  when  he  saw 
"  the  souls  entrusted  to  the  care  of  such  an  illustrious 
"  person  so  ill  instructed,  and  for  which  he  must  one  day 
«  give  an  account '"  assuring  him  at  the  same  time,  that 
what  he  did  in  opposing  this  monstrous  traffic,  was  en- 
tirely frcHn  a  principle  of  conscience  and  duty,  and  with 
a  faithful  and  submissive  temper  of  mind. 

Tetzelius  assembled  the  monks  and  sophistical  divines  of 
his  convent,  whom  he  commanded  to  write  something 
against  Luther  5  while  he  cried  out  from  the  pulpit,  that 
Luther  was  a  heretic,  and  worthy  to  be  prosecuted  with 
fire.  In  a  public  dispute  at  Francfort  upon  the  Oder,  he 
laid  down  a  thesis,  in  which  he  opposed  that  of  Luther  ^ 
and  he  also  published  a  piece  in  German  against  a  sermon 
which  Luther  had  preached  on  indulgences.  This 
preaching  friar,  who  was  an  inquisitor  in  Germany, 
maintained,  « that  the  minfaters  of  the  church  may  im- 

<  pose  a  punishment  to  be  suffered  after  death  ;  and  that 

<  it  is  better  to  send  a-  penitent,  with  a  small  penance 
*  into  purgatory,  than  to  send  him  into  hell  by  refusing 

<  absolution:    That    heretics,  schismatics,    and    wicked 

<  men  are  etcommunicated  after  deaths  and  the  dea(l 
'  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  church ;  That  the  pope, 

*  by 
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•  by  granting  plenary  indulgences,  intefnd3  to  remit  all 
<  punishments  in  general :    And  that'  indulgences  remil 

*  punishment  more  readily  than  works  of  charity.' 
Tetzelius  also  composed  fifty  other  propositions  aboufe 

the  authority  of  the  pope,  which  he  said  yras  supreme, 
and  above  the  uniyersai  church,  and  a  council:  That 
there  are  many  catholic  truths,  which  are  not  in  the  holy 
scriptures ;  that  the  truths  defined  by  the  pope  are  ca^ 
tholic  ;  and  that  his  judgment  in  matters  of  faith  is  infal-* 
lible. 

These  famous  positions  of  Luther  and  Tetzelius  were 
like  the  challenge  and  defence  of  the  dispute  3et  on  foot 
by  both  parties.  Luther  wrote  with  great  moderation  in 
the  beginning  of  this  important  dispute :  But  Tetzelius 
treated  him  as  an  heresiarch.  The  former  trusted  to  the 
goodness  of  his  cause,  which  he  defended  by  his  parts  and 
knowledge  :  The  latter  was  so  ignorant,  that  be  could  not 
write  his  own  answer,  which  was  drawn  up  for  him  by 
Conradus  Wimpina,  the  divinity-professor  at  Francfort- 
Luther  was  protected  by  the  elector  of  Saxony  :  But  Tet- 
zelius had  more  authority  by  his  oflSce  of  commissioner 
and  inquisitor  5  though  he  was  a  man  of  such  very  profli- 
gate morals,  that  he  had  been  condemned  to  die  for  adul- 
tery at  Inspruck,  and  was  pardoned  at  the  intercession  of 
the  elector  of  Saxony. 

.  The  emperor  Maximilian,  being  at  Inspruck,  was  so 
offended  at  the  wickedness  and  impudence  of  Tetzelius, 
who  had  been  convicted  of  adultery,  that  he  intended  to 
have  him  seized  upon,  put  in  a  bag,  and  flung  into  tlie 
river  ;  and  would  have  done  it,  if  he  had  not  been  hin- 
dered by  the  solicitations  of  Frederic  elector  of  Saxony. 
Tetzel,  or  Tetzelius,  was  a  person  too  mean  and  worthless 
to  be  compared  on  any  account  with  Luther  :  And  Secken- 
dorf  tells  a  pleasant  tale  of  a  gentleman  of  Leipsic,  who 
bought  an  indulgence  of  Tetzelius,  only  by  way  of  abso- 
lution for  robbing  and  cudgelling  hi'm  afterwards. 

Tetzelius  caused  the  propositions  of  Luther  to  be  burnt; 
which  inforced  Luther  to  treat  more  amply  of  the  cause, 
and  to  maintain  his  matter.     Thus  arose  this  controversy, 

<  wherein    Luther,    (says   Fox)  neither   suspecting,   nor 

<  dreaming  of  any  change  that  might  happen  in  the  cerc- 

<  monies,    did   not  utterly   reject   the   indulgences,   but 
«  required  a  moderation  in  them;  And,  therefore,  they 

<  falsely  accuse  him,  which  blaze  that  he  began   with 

<  plausible  matter,  whereby  he  might  .get  praise,  to  the 
*  end,  that  be  might  change  the  state  of  the  common- 

<  weal, 
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*  Wekf,'  and  purchise  Authority   either  for  himself   or 

*  othet-s.'   '  •   ' 

At  it  w^S  not  expected,  and  perhaps  Luther  did  not 
think  at  first  of  falling  off  from  the  pope  ;  many  divines, 
some  cardinals,  arid  George  duke  of  Saxony,  pleased  with 
the  Justice  of  his  cause,  and  his  manner  of  defending  it, 
sided  with  hiih }  ^LSid  the  erhperor  Maxiihilian  said,  that 
he  ought  to' be  protected.  Nor  had  Luther  any  enemie.-^j 
while  he  confined  himself  to  writing  against  the  abuse  or 
indulgences,  etcept  the  monks  and  their  agents,  whose 
Interest  was  at  stake.  These,  indeed,  raised  a  great  cla- 
iiiour  against  him.  But  their  inalice,  without  argument^ 
increased,  instead  of  lessening  his  party. 

John  Eckius^  professor  and    vice-chancellor,  of    the 

university  of  Ingoldstadt,  also  opposed  Luther  j  in  which 

he  was  joined  by  Silvester  Frierias,  professor  in  the  uni 

yersity  of  Padua,  vicar-general  of  the  Dominicans,  and 

master  of  the  sacred  palace  under  pope  Leo  X.     Luther 

opposed  the  indulgences  by  reasons:    But  Eckius    and 

Prierias,   not    finding    themselves    sufficiently    strong  td 

answer  him,  had  recourse  to  common  places,  and  laid 

down  for  a  foundation,  the  authority  of  the  pope,  and 

consent  of  the  schoolmen ;  concluding,  thdt  indutgetfce^ 

ought   to  be  received  as  an  article  of  faith,  since  they 

proceet^ed  from  the  pope,  who  had  approved  the  doctrine 

of  the  schoolmen;  and  wa^  infallible  in  matters  of  faith. 

£ckius  wrote  his  obeIis|ts  against  Luther's  thesis,  without 

intending  to  publish  it ;  and  Luther  published  it  together 

with  his  own  refutation.     As  for  Prierias^  nothing  cart 

make  us  better  understand  the  succe^  of  his  writitigs^ 

iiian  to  know,  that  he  was  commanded  by  the  pope  to 

write  no  more  on  matters  of  controversy.      Luther  an-i 

swered  Eckiu^  in  another  thesis,  about  repentance  j  and 

iisserted,  «  tfiat  the  just  m^n  lives,  not  by  the  work  of  the 

•*  law,  but  by  faith."     He  also  answered,  Prierias,  whd 

had  treated  him  with  threats,  and  imperious  reflecticMis. 

He  had  a  fourth  adversary  in  Jacobus  Hogostratus,  a  friar-^ 

preache)r,  who  wrote  against  some  of  his  propositions,  and 

advised  the  pope  to  condemn  Luther,  and  burn  him,  if  . 

he  would  not  retract.     Luther  made  a  kind  of  manifestd 

against  this  author,  in   which  he  reproached  him  witU 

cruelty  and  ignorance. 

The  Christian  world,  at  that  tiitiej  was  overwhdmdd 

with  ceremonies.     Divinity  was  mere  chicanery,  or  io- 

phistfy  r  t^6w.  and  absurd  noticrti^  were  eveiy  day  adtance^ 

h  the  schools ;  A^  'Ae  clt^^f  of  all  (fr4^i,  by  lording 

*  M  it 
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it  over  men's  consciences,  rendered,  themselves  hated  iaid 
despised.  The  turbulent  humour,  inlidelity,  and  am- 
bition of  the  two  last  pop^  were  not  fof^otten :  Bishops, 
in  general,  were  without  integrity  or  capacity ;  and  the 
inferior  clergy,  besides  being  grossly  ignorant,  and  no- 
toriously immoral^  were  become  intolerable,  en  account 
of  their  insatiable  avarice.  The  clergy,  for  a  long  time, 
had  been  vicious  and?  illiterate :  But  these  things^  were 
taken  notice  of,  now  learning  began  to  revive  in. Europe* 
Priests  and  monks,  whose  actions-  would  not  bear  the 
light,  were  highly  incensed  against  the  restorers  of  litera- 
ture j  and  scrupled  not  to  accuse  them  o£  heresy,  when 
they  found  they  had  no  share  with  them. in  argument* 
On  this  account,  they  commenced  a  dispute  with  John 
Reuchlin,  commonly  called  Capnio,  the  great  Hebraean  ^ 
because  he  opposed  the  destruction  of  the  Talmuds,  thq 
Targums,  and  the  writings  of  the  Rabbins^  which  some 
i^Hshed'  tO'  annihilate  because  opposite  to  Christianity- 
Reucfilih  shewed,  that  these  weapons  might  be  turned 
against  the  Jews,  and  that  it  would  look  but  ill,  if,  in- 
stead of  answering,  we  should. bum  the  arguments  of  our 
adversaries.  There  ignoramuses  maintained  their  cause 
so  Very  poorly,  that  it  was  no  wonder  it  ended  in  their 
confusionv  and  gave  the  learned  Ulric  Van  Hutten  a  fine 
handle  to  expose  them,  in  a  book  called,  EpistoU  ohscu^ 
rorumVirormu  Erasmus  also  espoused  the  cause  of  Lu- 
ther 5  though  he  afterwards,  in  a  treatise  de  libero  arbitrio^ 
started  scmie  objections  to  his  opinions.  It  was .  obviouSj^ 
^at  this  was  done  rather  at  the  solicitation  of  others,  than 
pf  his  own  inclination :.  But  the  main  point  was  not 
affected  by  them,  and  t^y.  were  sufficiently,  refuted  bp 
Luther.  .   , 

.  As  Luther  opposed  t£e  scandalous  sale  of  pardons  and 
mdulgences  5  so  in  the  countries  where  the  Reformatioit 
had  got  an  entrance,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  them,, 
this  was  no  more  heard  of ;  and  it  has  been  taken  for 
granted,  that  such  an  infamous  traffic  was.  no  longer 
practised. 

Seckendorf,  in  his  history  of  Lutheranism^.  hath  con- 
futed the  falsehoods  and  calumnies  of  Varillas,  Maim* 
bourg,  Palavicini,  Bossuet,  and  others  of  the  same  stamp. 
But  we  will  now  select  a  few  things,  from  various  authors^, 
which  characterise  Luther. 

It  is  said,  he  was  rough  in  controversy ;  and  that  hia- 
reply  to  Henry  VIIL  was  disrespectful :  But  he  had  a 
iKery  unfavourable  opinion  of  sovereigii  princiea  ^  which 
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is  evident  from  the  sifiart  remark  that  Ke  made  on 
.  Charles  V.  saatcfaing  up  ^iritual  livings,  as  a  dog  did  meat 
from  the  shambles.  He  used  to  say,  that  the  pope  and  his 
partizans  were  such  incorrigible  reprobates,  that  they  ought 
to  be  treated  in  the  severest  manner ;  and  that  Erasmus 
spoiled  all,  by  shewing  them  too  much  courtesy  and  respect. 
A9  he  thus  bshed  the  papbts,  so  he  did  not  greatly  spare 
his  own  brethren  of  the  Reformation,  if  they  departed  from 
his  sentiments.  He  accounted  matrimony  to  be  not  only 
lawful,  but  a  duty  incumbent  upon  all  who  were  capable 
of  entering  into  that  state. 

BeUarmin»  and  the  abbe  Richard^  have  accused  Luther 
of  Arianism*  Their  accusation  hath  no  better  foundation 
ths^  this>  that  Luthet  declared  his  xiislike  of  the  Ux>rd 
t<msu^4tantial  i  and  said«  that  the  Arians,  though  otherwise 
in  the  wrong,  were  in  the  right  to  reject  unscriptural  term^, 
introduced  by  men,  who  thought  they  could  speak  better 
Vpon  the  sulgecti  than  the  Spirit  of  God  :  But  it  appears^ 
from  Luther's  works^  that  he  was  not  at  all  in  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Arians. 

Luther  was  jin  enertiy  to  the  allegorical  and  mystlcil 
Way  pf  es^uadirig  the  scriptures j  as  being  precarious^ 
and  dangerousj  tending  to  £Ematicis(m,  and  exposing  religion 
to  the  scoffs  df  infidels.  He  also  blamed  those,  who  pre- 
tended to  interpret  the  Apocalypse  to  the  people;  He 
abhorred  the  schoolmen^  and  balled  them  sophistical  locusts, 
caterpillars,  frogs,  and  lice.  He  declared  himself  against 
persecution)  comjjulsioh,.  and  violence,  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion; 

Luther  saidj  «  When  iny  first  positions  concerning  in- 
<^  dulgences  were  brought  before  the  popei  he  said  a 
<<  drunken  German  wrote  them  ;  when  he  hath  slept  out 
<<  his  ^leep,  and  is  sober  again,  he  will  be  of  another 
««  mind "  But  Luther  often  apoldgized  for  his  rough- 
ness. <<  I  am  accused,  says  he,  of  rudeness  and  imtnodesty, 
<<  particularly  by  adversaries^  who  have  not  a  graiii  of 
<<  jsandour^  or  good  niaiiners.  If^  a§  they  say,  I  am 
<<  saucy  aiid  ippudent.  Tarn  however  simple,  open^  and 
«  sincere;  without,  any  of  chenr  guile,  dissimulation,  or 
«  treaph^ryt" 

The  popei.  arid  th$  emperor^  were  equally  concerned, 
that  I^iith^r  was  allowed  to  propagate  his  opinions  in 
Saxony»  where  the  great  nutriber.of  his  followers,  and  the 
tesoijutipn^with;  which  he  defended  his  opinions,  made  it 
evident,  th^t  it  would  become  troublesome  both  to  the 
I^Ufcli  and  empire,  if  a  §top  was  liot  put  to  his  proceed- 

2  tngs; 
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inga.  Luther  diefeiided  his  propasMoas  hy  reaibn  and 
scripture  against  Tetzelius,  who  had  recoof  se  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  pope  and  church*  This  made  it  necessary 
for  Luther  to  examine  upon  what  foundation  one  wa& 
founded,  and  in  what  state  the  other  remained.  In  tlie 
course  of  this  inquiry,  monstrous  errors. and  abuses  were 
discovered)  the  cheats  and  scandalous  lives  of  monl^  and 
priests  were  brought  to  light  i  and  Luther^  for  securiiig 
ta  himself  the  assistance  of  temporal  princes,  took  care  to 
explain  the  nature  and  extensiveness  o£  civil  power* 

Temporal  government  is  founded  oki  the  highest  reason, 
as  well  as  on  dtviile  institution ;  for^  without  1%  men 
would  be  constantly  exposed  to  rapine  and  confusion:. 
But  it  has  never,  yet  been  proved,  that  a  spiritual  mo- 
narchy is  either  necessary  or  servititeUe  to  Christknity* 
It  is  an  artificial  fabric  wUch  must' be  supported  by 
arts;  and  the  views  of  popes  will  be  al^^rays  different 
from  those  of  temporal  princes,  if  the  pope^  partisans 
say,  his  authority  is  founded  uipon  the  piDsitive  coihmand 
of  God :  That  should  be  proved  clearly,  from  scripture. 
If  they  iay,  it  is  derii^  froHi  St  Peter,  it  Ought  to-be- 
proved,  ^at  not  only  such  an  authority  wae  invested  in 
him,  but  that  he  was  bishop  df  Rome^  exeKised  it  there, 
conveyed  it  dovtf'n  to  his  suceessors-,  and  that  succession^ 
has  not  been  interrupted.  Instead  of  pl^oving  these 
things,  the  popish  doctors  declined  meddting  with  them, 
rand  filled  the  heads  of  their  people  wkh  things  foreign 
at  the  main  point.  They  talked  of  Sblong  succession  of 
popes  y  of  the  great  antiquity  and  universality  of  -  the^ 
church ;  and  laid  great  stress  upon  the  promise, Ihat  *  the 
<  gates  of  hell  shall  never  prevail  againsr  it.^  Fathei's, 
councils,  and  miracles,  were  also  appealed  to:  And  if 
any  one  was  still  dissatisfied,  he  was  branded  with  the 
name  of  heretic,  without  so  much  as  hearing  his  teasons  i. 
and  he  had  good  luck  if  he  escaped  burning. 

The  papal  constitution  was  admirably  contrived  upon 
the  foundation  of  a  singular  kind  of  monarchy.  Princes 
have  formally  strengthened  theif  authoirky,  by  giving  oiit 
that  they  were  descended*  frdnl  tlxe  g^^,  oiMhat.  their  go- 
vernment was  founded  by  their  express  coninlfisnd^  and  if' 
success  attended  them,  which  i»^  i^kid  upbii  ^  a  mark, 
of  divine  favour,'diey  were  aftef  death  reck©nefd-iteOng  Ae 
deities.  But  the  p(^e  calls  himself  th&  lieutenaAt  -df  Jesus. 
Christ ,  arrogates  to  himself  v^hil^iiving,  aM  pov^er  in  hea-^ 
'ven  and  earth)  and  wouM  have  it  belieVi^d,  th«t  such  as  re- 
-fuse  pp  acknowledge  his  authority  eadkiot  be  s^vM/  If  these- 

pointa^ 
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points  ire  weH  settleiV  the  whole  business  is  done:  For 
what  is  vtiote  pf  oper  to  <lra!w  the  veneration  of  men,  than 
the  notion  that  the  Majesty  of  God  resides  in  him  ?  Or, 
-what  stronger  motive  can  there  be,  to  the  ^most  absolute 
sobmission,  tlian  the  fear  t)f  damnation  i 

The  pope  does  not,  like  other  sovereigns,  bind  himself 
to  onj  tenns,  <m  his  ienciertng  upon  the  governments  And, 
indeed,  it  woidd  be  absurd  for  him,  who  is  sAid  to  be 
guided  bjr  die  Holy  Ghost,  to  be  laid  under  any  restrie- 
tions.  The  subjectf  of  this  monarchy  may  be  divided 
into  clergy  and  iaity^  The  first,  which  comprehends  all 
ecclesiastics,  may  be  •  •considered  as  his  standings  army. 
The  second,  which  takes  in  all  else  of  the  Roman  com- 
Aiimion,  are  no  better  than  slaves  on  whom  large  con«^ 
tributions  ate  latsed  for  the  rapport  of  the  others.  The 
'clergy  are  not  allowed  to  4nsurry,  u,nder  a  pretence  that 
worldly  cares  would  pttevent  a  faithftd  disphai:ge  of  their 
duty :  Btit  the  i^Me  reason  is,  that  they  may  be  free  £rom 
the  ties  of  paternal  or  conjf  g^  afFectiqi)  $  and  be  ready, 
•on  aH  occasions,  to  promote  the  interest  dS  the  chutdu 

Pope  Paul  iV.  boasted  of  having  288,000  parishes,  and 
44,0(X)  monasteries,  under  his  jurisdiction.  What  a 
prodigious  number  of  ecclesiastics  were  then  under  the 
papal  power !  As  a  blind  submission  of  the  laity  to  the 
clergy  was  absolutely  necessary  for  supporting  this  spi^ 
ritual  tyranny,  they'weti?  forbid  to  read  the  scriptures:: 
For  if  these  had  been  well  understood,  it  would  have 
been  obvious,  -that  no  onfe  was  authorised  to  lord  it  ovef 
the  conscience  of  another;  and,  by  keeping  these  among 
the  clergy,'they  had  an  opportunity  of  mixing  something 
with  every  doctrine  tiey  taught,  that  might  promote  the 
interest  or  power  of  the  .pope  and  themselves.  In  order 
to  make  way  for  tradition,  th*  holy  scripture  was  repre- 
sented as  imperfect  i  and  whatever  could  serve  the  cause 
of  Rome,  was  imposed  upon  the  poor  deiuHed  peopte 
under  that  name.  ^  ' 

As  the  first  decay  land  tvAn  off  the  church  began  through 
ignorance,  and  want  of  knowledge  in  teachers :  So,  to 
restore  the  church  again  by  doctrine  and  learning,  it 
pleased  God  to  open  to  n^an  the  art  of  printing,  shortly 
after  the  burning  of  John  Huss  and  ferom.^  The  art  of 
printing  being  found,  the .  gt-ace  of  God  immediately 
followed,  which  stirred  up  men  of  belter  parts  to  receive 
the  light  of  knoM^ledge  and  of  judgment  $  •whereby  dark- 
ness began  to  be  espied,  -and  ignorance  to  he  detected ;; 
truth  to  be  discerned  from  error,  and  religion  from  super- 
stition. 
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^tition.  The  first  push  and  assault  against  the  Romish 
phurch,  about  this  period  at  least,. was  given  by  Picusr 
^iratiduUa,  Valla,  Petrarch,  We^ia,  Revelinus,  Grocin, 
polet,  Rhenanus,  and  Erasmus,  whose  learned  writings, 
opened  a  window  of  light  to  the  wc^ld,  and  made  a  wajt 
more  ready  for  others  to  come  after.  Immediately,  ac- 
cording to  God's  gracious  appointment^  followed  Martin- 
liUther,  with  others  after  him  $  by  whose  ministry  it 
pleased  the  Lord  to  work  a  more  full  Reformation  of  his- 
church.  The  Lo^cd  ordained  and  appointed  Luther  to  be 
the  pcingipai'  OT;gan  and  minister  under  him,  to  reform 
religion,  aAd  subvert  the  popish  see.  • 

Tet^elius  stirred  up  the  archbishop  of  Magdeburg  and 
others  against  Luther,  iivho  boldly  answered  all  their 
writings.  The  emperor  Maximiliant  on  the  fifth  (>£ 
August,  1518,  wrote  to  ^^ope  L^  £.  and  required  him  to 
Stop  these  dangerous  disputes  by  his  authority ;  assuring 
him,  th^^  he  v^uld  execute  in  the  empine  whatever  his 
}ioliness  should  appoint.  The  pope  ordered  Hieronymus  de 
Genutiis,  bishop  of  Ascoli,  and  auditor  of  the  apostolic 
chamber,  tp  cite  Luther  to  appear  at  Rome  within  sixty 
inlays,  that  he  might  giye^an  account  qf  his  doctrine  to  the 
auditor,  and  Prierius,  master  of  the  p^aqe,  to  whom  he 
had  comii^itted  the  judgment  of  the  cause.  The  Pope, 
on  the  twepty-third  of  August,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  e)ec* 
^or  of  Saxony,  desiring  hi'm  to  giye  I^uther  no  protection 
but  to  put  hipi  into  tlie  hands  of  Cardinal  Cajetan,  his 
legate  in  Germany  ;  assuring  him,  that  if  Luther  was  in- 
nocent, h^  would  send  him  baqk  absolved ;  and  if  guilty, 
he  would  pardon  hi(n^  upon  bis  repentance.  At  the  same 
time,  thi^  pope  likewise  sent  a  brief  to  cardinal  Cajetan, 
in  which  he  ordered  him  to  bring  Luther  before  him  as 
soon  as  possible;  an^  to  hinder  the  princes  from  beings 
kny  impediment  to  the  execution  of  this  order,  h^  de- 
t^>unced  the  o^dinar)^  punishments  of  excommunication^ 
interdiction,  and  privation  of  goods  against  those  tliat 
^hould  receive  Luther,  and  give,  him  protection  }  and  pro- 
mised a  plenary  indulgence  to.  those  who  should  assist 
in  delivering  him  up. 

'  The  elector  of  3axony  was  unwilling  that  Ltxther  should 
appear  personally  at  Rome ;  and  the  utiiversity  of  Witten- 
berg interceded  with  the  pope,  who  consented  that  the 
matter  should  be  tried  before  cardinal  Cajetan  in  Ger- 
many. This  prelate  was  a  Dominican ;  yet  Luther  met 
|iim  at  Augsburg  in  October.  Cajetan  asserted  the  autho- 
rity of  the  pope,  and  said  he  wa&  above  a  council.  Luthep 

'  denied 
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•^nied  ity  and  alledged  the  authority  of  the  universtty<of 
Paris*  Luther  dehvered  Cajetan  a  formal  protestation,  in 
the  presence  of  four  imperial  counsellors  and  a  notary^ 
wherein  he  declared,  <<  that  he  had  only  sought  after 
^  truth,  and  would  not  retract,  without  being  convinced 
«  he  was  wrong :  That  he  was  satisfied,  he  had  ad- 
«« Tanced  nothing  contrary  to  the  holy  scripture,  the 
«« doctrine  of  the  fathers,  decretals  of  the  popes,  and 
« right  reason  :  That  he  had  advanced  nothing  but 
'^<  what  was  sound,  true,  and  catholic  :  And  that  he 
<<  would  submit  himself  to  the  lawful  determination  of 
<«  the  church." 

The  legate  threatened  Luther  with  the  censures  of  the 
church,  u  he  would  ^not  retract,  and  bring  his  recanta- 
tion. Luther  knew-diat  Cajetan  had  orders  to  seize  him, 
if  he  #ould  not  submit :  And,  therefore,  on  the  sixteenth 
of  October,  he  made  an  act  of  appeal,  before  a  notary, 
-wherein  he  vindicated  himself,  and  declared,  that  he  was 
oppressed  and  injured,  and  obliged  to  appeal  from  the 
jpope  'y  for  which  purpose,  he  demanded  letters  of  mission ; 
and  protested  he  would  pursue  his  appeal.  Luther'  told 
the  legate,  that  as  he  had  not  deserved  his  censures,  so 
he  disregarded  them ;  and  then  returned  to  Wittenberg, 
where  he  was  safe  under  the  protection  of  the  elector  of 
Saxony.  Luther  ^was  powerfully  supported  by  the  uni- 
versity of  Wittenberg,  where  he  continued  to  teach  the 
«ame  doctrines,  and  sent  a  challenge  to  all  the  inquisitors 
to  dispute  with  him  there,  under  the  sanction  of  a  safe 
conduct  from  his  prince,  and  the  most  respectable  hospi- 
tality from  the  uiiiiYersity. 

The  cardinal^  mortified  at  Luther's  escape,  wrote  to 
the  elector  on  the  twenty -iiflh  of  October,  1518,  desiring 
him  to  give  him  up,  to  send  him  to  Rome,  or  to  banish 
him  from  his  dominions.  To  this  letter  the  electoi  an- 
swered, on  the  eighteenth  of  December  following,  and 
told  the  cardinal,  that  <  he  hoped  he  would  have  dealt 
^  with  Luther  iu'  another  manner,  and  not  have  insisted 

<  upon  his  recanting,   before  his  cause  was  heard   and 
^judged.;  that  there  were  several  able  men  in  his  own, 

<  and  in  other  universies,  who  did  not  think   Lutlaer's 

<  doctrine  either  impious  or  heretical ;  that,  if  ^  he  had 
*  believed  it  such,  there  would  have  been  no  need   of 

^admonishing  him  not  to  tolerate  it;  that  Luther  not 

<  being  convicted  of  heresy,   he  could   not  banish  him 

<  from  his  -  states,  nor  send  him  to  Rome  ;  and  that,  since 

<  J^uther  ofleted  to  submit  himself  to  the  judgment  of 

4  *  several 
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4  several  aniversiti^,  he  thought  they  ought  to  boat  hiftty 

<  or,  at  least,  shew  him  the  errors  which  he  Caught  in  his 
«  writings.' 

While  these  things  passed  in  Gettnany>  pope  Leo  at* 
tempted  to  put  an  end  to  these  disputes  about  induU 
gences,  by  a  decision  of  his  own ;  and  for  that  ^rpose, 
upon  the  ninth  of  November,  published  a  brief,  directed 
to   cardinal  Cajet^n,  in  which  he  declared,  that  <  the 

<  pope,  the  successor  of  St  Peter,  and  vicar  of  Jesud 

*  Christ  upon  earth,  hath  power  to  pardon,  by  virtue  of 
\  the  keys,  the  guilt  and  punishrtient  of  3in,  the  guilt  by 

*  the   sacrament  of  penance,   and  the  temporal  punish- 

<  ments  due  fpr  actual  sins  by  indiilgences ;  that  these 

*  indulgences  are  taken  from  the  overplus  of  the.  merits 

<  of  Jes.us  Christ  and  his  saintsj  a  treasure  at  the;  pope'* 

*  own  disposal,  as  well  by  way  of  absoluticm.  as  .su#rage  $ 
«  and  that  the   dead  and  the  living,  who  properly  and 

*  truly  obtain  these   indulgences,  are   immediately  freed 

*  from  the  punishment  due  to  their  actual  sins,  according 
«  to  the  divine  justice,  which  allows  these  ii^dulgences  to 
i  be  granted  and  obtained.'      This  brief  ordains^   *  that 

<  all  the  world  shall  hold  «nd  preach  this  doctrine^  under 

*  the  pain  of  excommunicatlop  reserved  to  tihe  pope ;  aad 

<  enjoins  cardinal  Cajetan  to  send  it  to  all  the  archbishop 

<  and  bishops  of  Germany,  and  cause  it  to  be  put  in  ^%e^ 

*  cution  by  them.'  liUther  knew  very  well,  that  after 
this  judgment  by  the  pope,  he  could  not  possibly  «scape 
being  proceeded  against,  and  condemaed  at  Rome  5  and 
therefore,  upon  the  twenty-eighth  of  the  $ame  month, 
published  ,a  new  appeal  from  the  pope  to  a  general 
Council,  in  which  he  asserts  the  superior  authority  of  the 
latter  over  the  former.  The  pope  foreseeing,  that  he 
should  not  easily  manage  Luther,  so  long  as  the  elector 
of  Saxony  continued  to  support  and  protect  him>  sent  the 
elector  a  golden  rose,  such  an  one,  as  he  used  to  bless 
every  year,  and  send  to  several  princes,  as  marks  of  his 
particular  favour  to  them.  Miltitius,  his  chamberlain, 
whom  we  have  before  observed  to  have  beeo  a  Gearman, 
was  instrusted  with  this  commission  )  by  whom  the  pope 
sent  also  letters,  dated  the  beginmng  of  January,  1519, 
to  the  elector's  counsellor  and  secretary,  in  which  he 
prayed  those  ministers  to  use  all  possible  inteifest  with 
their  master,  that  he  would  stop  the  progress  of  Luther's 
errors,  and  imitate  therein  the  piety  and  religiou  of  his 
ancestors.     It  appears  by  Seckendorf 's  account  of  Milti- 

\        iius's  negociation,  that  Frederick  had  long  solicited  for 
\    ^-    ■  ■    ^  •  this 
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this  ^an^Q  %om  the  pope ;  and  that  three  ot  four  year# 
l^efore^  whom  ht^  electoral  highness  was  a  higot;  to  tb^ 
4:hvrch  of  Rome,  it  had  prphably  been  a  most  welcome 
present.  But,  posf  ^t  ofccksio  calv9 :  It  was  now  too  late : 
l^^uther's  contests  with  the  see  of  Rome  had  op^md  the 
elector's  ^ycs,  a^d  enlarged  his  mind(  and,  therefore^ 
when  Miltitius  delivered  his  letters,  aiid  discharged  hi$ 
fommlssiQii,  he  was  received  but  ooUly  by  the  elector^ 
yrho  valued  not  the  cofisecrated  rose,  nor  wouM  Teceive  it 
publicly  and  in  form,  but  only  privately  smd  by  hi$ 
proctor.  t 
.  As  to  Luther,  Miltitius  bad  orders  to  require  the  electo? 
to  oblige  him  to  retract,  or  to  deny  him  his  protection : 
But  things  were  not  now  to  be  carried  with  so  high  a 
handi  X^uthsir's  credit  being  too  firmly  established.  Be* 
sideS)  the  emperor  Maximilian  departed  this  life  upon 
the  twelfth  of  this  month,  whose  death  greatly  altered 
the  face  of  affairs,  and  made  the  elector  more  able  to 
determine  Liither's  fate.  Miltitius  thought  it  best  there- 
fore to  try,:  what  could  be  done  by  i^\\  and  gentle  mesms^ 
^nd  to  that  end  came  to  a  conference  with  Luther.  Ht 
poured  f&rth  many  commendations  upon  him^  and  ear* 
\iestly  entreated  him,  that  he  would  himself  appease  that 
tempest,  which  could  not  but  be  destructive  to  the  ghurcht 
He  blamed,  at^the  same  time,  the  behaviour  and  conduct 
of  Tetzelius,  and  reproved  him  with  so  much  sbarpnesSf 
that  he  died  of  melancholy  a  short  time  after.  Luther, 
atpfiazed  at  all  this  civil  treatment,  which  he  had  never 
experienced  before^  commeiKled  Miltitius .  highlyj  and 
owned,  that  if  they  had  behaved  to.  him  so  at  first>  all  the 
troubles^  occasicmed  by  the^e  disputes,  had  been  avoided  ; 
and  did  not  forget  to  cast  the  blame  upon  Albert  arch- 
Wshop  of  Ments,  who  had  increased  these  troubles-by  hia 
i^e^ity.  Miltitius  also  made  some  concessions  }  as,  that 
the  people  had,  been  seduced  by  false  opinions  about  in- 
dul^nces ;  that  Tetzelius  had  given  the  occasion  \  that  the 
archbishop  had  set  on  Tetzelius  to  get  money  \  that  Tetzeliua 
had  exceeded  the  bounds  of  his  commission,  &c.  This; 
mildness  and  seemingly  candour,  on  the  part  of  Miltitius^ 
gained  so  wc»nlerfully  upon  Luther,  that  he  wrote  a  most 
submissive  letter  to  the  pope,  dated  the  thirteenth  of 
March,  in  1519.  Miltitius,  however  taking  for^granted^ 
that  they  would  not  be  contented  at  Rome  with  this  letter 
of  Liuther's,  wntten,  as  it  were>  in  general  terms  only, 
proposed  to  .refer  the  matter  to  some  other  judgment ; 
and  it  wbs  a^eod  between  themi  that  the  elector  of  Triers 
•  should 
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should  be  the  judge,  and  Coblentz  the  place  of  conference? 
But  this  came  to  nothing ;  for  Luther  afterwards  ^ave  some 
reasons  for  not  going  to  Coblentz^  and  the  pope  would  not 
refer  the  matter  to  the  elector  of  Triers. 

Inuring  all  these  treaties,  the  doctrine  of  Luther  spread^ 
^nd  prevailed  greatly  $  and  he  himself  received  great  en« 
^ouragement  at  home  and  abroad.    The  Bohemians  about 
4his  time  sent  him  a  book  of  the  celebrated  John  H<us8» 
"who  had  fallen  a  martyr  in  the  work  of  Reformation ; 
txsd  ^Iso  4etters,  in  which  they  exhorted  him  to  constancy 
and  perseverance,  owning,  that  the  divinity,  which  h^ 
taught,  was  the  pure,  the  sound,  and  orthodox  divinity. 
Many  great  and  learned  men  had  joined  themselves  to 
him  -,  amon^  the  rest  Philip  Melancthon,  whom  Frederic 
liad  invited  to  the  university  of  Wittenberg  in  August  1518, 
and  Andrew  Carolostadius  archdeacon  of  that  town,  who 
was  a  great  linguist.     They  desired,  if  possible,  to  draw 
over  Erasmus  to  their  fSLVty  |  and  to  that  end  we  find 
Melancthon  thus  expressing  himself  in  a  letter  to  that  great 
man,  dated  Leipsic,  January  the  fifth,  in  1519 :  *  Martin 
<  Luther,  who  has  a  very  great  esteem  for  you,  wishes  ^f 
«  all  things,  that  you  would  thoroughly  aj^iiove  of.  hinu' 
LutheralsohimseU*  wrote  to  Erasmus,  in  very  respectful, 
and   even  flattering   terms:    «  baquey   tni  Erasme,   vir 
»«  amabiliSi  si  ita  ttbi  visum  fueritj  agnosce  fcj*  hunc  frater'^ 
«  culum  in  Christo  \  tut  arte  studwsissimum  \sf  amafi" 
^«  tissimuTTtf  caterumpro  inscitid  sud  nihii  meritum,  quhm  mf 
«<  in  an^lo  sepultus  esset'*     The  elector  of  Saxony  was 
desiroufi  also  ^  know  Erasmus's  opinion  of  Luther,  and 
might  probably  -think,  that  as  Erasmus  had  most  of  the 
monks  for  his  enemies^  and  some  of  those^  who  were 
warmest  against  Luther,  he  might  easily  be^prevailed  on 
to  come  over  to  their  party.     And  indeed  they  would  have 
done  something,  if  they  could  have  gained  tliis  point; 
for  the  reputation  of  Erasmus  was  so  great,  that  if  h^  had' 
once  declared  for  Luther,  almost  all  Germany  would  have 
declared  along  vtrith  hinu 

But  Erasmus,  whatever  he  might  think  of  I^udier's 
opinions,  had  neither  his  impetuosity,  nor  his  courage. 
He  contented  himself  therefore  with  acting  and  speaking 
in  his  usual  strain  of  moderation,  and  wrote  a  letter  to 
ihe  elector  Frederic,  in  which  he  declared  <  His  dislike  of 
^  the  arts,  which  were  employed  to  make  Luther  odious  ; 
<  that  he  did  not  know  Luther,  and  so  could  neither  ap-* 
^  prove  nor  condemn  his  writings,  because  indeed  he  had 
*  not  read  them  *,  that  however  he  condemned  the  railing 

at 
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at  him  with  so  much  violence^  because  He  had  si4)- 
mitted  himself  to  the  judgment  of  those  whose  ofii^e 
it  was  to  determine,  and  no  man  had  endeavoured  to 
convince  him  of  his  error ;  that  hift^  antagonists  seemed 
rather  to  seek  hb  death,  than  his  salvation  ;  that  they' 
mistook  the  matter  in  supposing,  that  all  err^r  is  he- 
resj^5  that  Acre  are  errors  in  ail  the  writings  of  both^ 
aiicients  and  moderns ;  that  divines  are  of  different  opi- 
nions;  that  it  is  more  prudent  to  use  moderate,  than 
violent  means  ;  that  the  elector  ought  to  protect  kino-' 
cency,  and  that  this  was  the  intent  of  Leo  X.' 
Erasmus  wrote  also  a  friendly  letter  in  answer  to  Lu- 
Aer^s,  and  tells  him,  that  <  His  books '  had  raiscfd  such, 
fin  uproar  at  Ijouvain,  as  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to 
describe ;  that  he  could  not  have  believed  divines  coUld 
have  been  such  madmen,  if  he  had  not  been  present^ 
and  seen  them  with  his  eyes ;  that,  by  defending  him^ 
he  had  rendered  himself  suspected  ;  that  many  abused 
him  as  the  leader  of  this  faction,  so  they  call  it ;  tha^ 
there  were  many  in  England,  and  ^ome  at  Louvain,  no 
inconsiderable  persons,  who  highly  approved  his  opi- 
nions ;  that  for  his  own  part  he  endeavoured  to  carry 
himself  as  evenly  as  he  could  with  all  parties,  that  he 
might  more  effectually  serve  the  interests  of  learning 
and  religion :  that,  however,  he  thought  more  might 
be  done  by  civil  and  modest  means,  than  by  intempe- 
rate heat  arid  passion  ;  that  it  would  be  better  to  inveigh 
against  those  who  abuse  the  pope's  authority,  than 
against  the  popes  themselves  ;  that  new  opinions  should 
rather  be  promoted  in  the  way  of  proposing  doubts  and 
difficulties,  thani  by  affirming  and  deciding  perempto- 
rily 5  that  nothing  should  be  delivered  with  faction  aiid 
arrogance ;  but  that  the  mind,  in  these  cases,  should  be 
kept  entirely  free  from  anger,  hatred,  and  vain-glory. 
I  say  not  this,'  says  '^Erasmus,  with  that  great  address, 
of  which  he  was  master,  <  as  if  yoa  ^«ranted  any  admo- 
nitions of  this  kind,  but  only  that  you  may  ndt  want 
them  hereafter,  any  more  than  you'  do  at  present.  Hac 
npn  admoneo  ut  facias y  sed  ut  quod  facts  perpetuo  facias! 
When  this  letter  was  wrote,  Erasmus  and  Luther  had 
never  seen  each  other  :  It  is  dated,  Louvain,  May  the  thir- 
tieth, in  1519,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  read  it  without 
suspecting,  that  Erasmus  was  intirely  of  Luther's  senti- 
ments, if  he  had  had  but  the  courage  to  have  declared  it. 
Only  observe  how  he  concludes  it :  *  I '  have  dipped 
f  into  your  commentaries  upon  the  Psalms ;  they  please  me 
-  •*  '         ^  prodigiously, 


itfo  .s,  V  /r  H  »  *. 

^  podiff^nAff  and  I  h<^  ^iH  be  lead  with  great  adtan- 

<  tage*    Ther^  is  a  prior  of  the  moit^stry  of  Antwerp^ 

<  wb^  a»f »  he  w^  your  pupil,  an^  loves  you  most  afFeo 

<  tiof»telj.  He  is  a  tr^ly  Christian  manj  and  almost  the 
^.  oalf  096  of  his .  SQcitty  who  preaches  Christ,  the  rest 
*'  being  retentive  either  to  the  fal^oiis  traditions  of  men, 

<  or '  t0  diet?  own  profit.  I  have  writtea  to  Mebncthon* 
^.Tberiiprd  Jesus  ppur  upon  you  his  Spirit^  that  you  may 
*'  aWu^.  more  and  m^rei  every  day»  to  his  glory^  and  the 
*-  service  of  the  :chur^.     Farewell.*  • 

Frederic  eteetoT  of  Saxony  was  the  patron  and  protector, 
of  Xutber ;  But  <7eQrge9  a  prince  of  the  san^e  house,  op- 
posed Luther  Co  the  utmQst  of  his  power.  The  former 
deske4  Eranxtus  to  give  him.  his  opinion  concerning. 
IvUtber;  And  Erasmus  gave  it  jocosely :  But. gravely  told 
tjie-  arehhtshop  of  MentZj  that  the  monks  condemned 
ipaay  things  in  the  books  of  Luthesr  as  heretical,  which 
wer^  esteemed  9s  orthodox  in  Berns^rd  and  Austin.  Eras-* 
mus  wiote  also  to  cardinal  Wolsey,  that  the  life  and  con* 
isei^sation  of  Luther  wete  universally  commended  ;  and  it 
was  no  small  prejudice  in  his  favour,  that  his  morals  were 
unblameable»  and  that  no  reproach  could  be  fastened 
upon  him  by  calumny  itself.    <  If  I  had  really  been  at 

*  leisure,  says  Ers^smus,  to  peruse  his  writings,  I  am  not 

<  so  conceited  of  my  own  abilities,  as  to  pass  ajudg-« 
*.  meat  upon  the  performance  of  so  considerable  a  divine  i 
*f  Though    even    children,    in  this  knoyving  age,  will 

*  boldly  pvonounce,  that  thi^  is  enomeous,  and  that  is  he- 

*  retical.' 

.  Claude  baa  spoken  judiciously  of  Luther,  when  he 
wishes  he  had  been  more  temperate  in  hi^  way  of  writ-t 
i|^}  and  that,  with  his  great  and  invincible  courage^ 
with  his.  ardent  zeal  for  the  truth,  with  that  unshaken 
ccHistancy  he  ever  manifested,  he  could  have  shewed  a 
gi^ater  reserve  and  moderation.  But  tlie  divine  provi* 
dence  had  a  great  work  to  effect  by  Luther,  in  which. 
sfFengtJa^ .  and  even  roughness  of  spirit  were  requisite  ta 
encounter  every  kind' of  difficulity  and  to  bear  up  againsc 
the  tage,'  in  a  m^mi^r,  of  the  whole  wopld*  When  men 
"vfould  fell  a  wood,  they  employ  a  heavy  rough  axe,  ai^i^ 
not  a  smooth,  and  polished  razor.  Melancthon  said  very 
jfistly  of  him,  upon  seeing  his  picture  in  this  e^Utnp9re 
line: 


<  PulmiMa  erant  lingua  singula  .y^rha  tuaJ 
'  Thy  single  words  were  piercing  thunderbolts. 


» . 


The 
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The  motiks.  took  upon  them  td  t&  ihost  videtitly^ 
1  eren  seditipuely,  ia  their  setmons,  against  the  Re- 
formers.    <  Whence^  says  Erasmus^  came  this  new  race 

<  of  deities  ?  They  call  every  one  an  heretk  whom  they 

<  dislike,  and  stir  heaven  a<Kl  earth  when  they  are  tailed 

<  calumniafbrs/  He  owns,  that  Luther  had  given  them 
good  advice  on  many  points ;  and  that  it  wouM  be  an 
impiety  to  leave  him  unil^lended,  "where  he  had  the  truth 
on  his  side ;  for  then  who  would  ever  dare  to  stand  dp^ 
for  the  trtdi  i  H%fa%rto,  adds  Erasmus,  Luther  has  cer- 
tainly beeil  useful  to  the  w6rld  :  He  hath  set  men  upon 
sttxiying  the  fethevs,  s^me  tii  satisfy  their  own  minds» 
and  others  to  plague  him  by  hunting  out  arguments  and 
objec€ion&  against  himii 

If  Erasmus  had  nob  the  same  impetuous  acrimony  in  his. 
.style,  which  predominated  in  the  writings  of  Luther,  yet 
the  monks  were  e<|ualiy  offended  at  him ;  because  the 
abuses' which  be  flrttaefeed  Wdre  the  source  of  their  beist  re«- 
iFenoes.  '  ' 

JErasmus,  in  I5l9y  wrote  to  Melancthdn,  that  all  the 
world  agreed  in  connfneiiding  the  moral  character  of 
Luther ;  and  wished  that  God  might  grant  him  success 
equal  to  <the  liberty  which  he  had  taken,  Melancthon 
was  always  mild  and  moderate,  TOtd  had  a  sincere  aiFec- 
tion  for  Luther ;  but  sometimes,  could  not  refraitl  from 
complaining  of  his  bold  and  iihpetuoUs  temper.  How- 
evev^  Erasmus  entertained  hopes,  that  the  attempts  of 
Luther,  and  the  great  notice  which  had  been  takea  o£ 
diem,  might  be"  serviceable  to  true  Christianity.  In  this 
he  was  not  mistaken,  as  the  event  proved  5  for,  fromthi&. 
period,  Lnthcfr's  writings  and  the  catise  of  Reformation 
spread  all  over  the  Christian  world,  aAd  brought  into  full 
blaze  the  glimmering  light,  which  had  before  been  in- 
tiroduced  by  Wickliffe,  Hu^,  and  other  learned  and  good 
men. 

Frederic  of  SaxOny,  one  of  the  most  virtuous  and  illus- 
^iotts  princes  of  that  century,  was  a  friend  both  to  Luther, 
and  to  the  Reformation  ^  and  the  protestants  have  greae 
reason  to  reverence  and  bless  his  memory.  When  he- 
mi^ht  have  been  chosen  emperor,  he  declined  if>  and: 
gav^tiie  crown  to  Charles  V.  Erasmus  wrote  a  letter 
toihim,  which  wAs  very  favourable  to  Luther.  Andrew 
Bodestiki«',  ft^^m  his  native  place  called  Carolostadiiis,  de- 
fetided  the  vtrtStlngs  of  Luther.  Bucer  ^as  present,  when 
]^uthcfr  mainliiined  Ws^doctrine  before  the  Atrgustine  friars 
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9t  Heidelbergs  and  told  Rheoanti^)  <  That  lib  swee^nes^ 

<  in  answering  was  admirablei  and  his  patience  in  hear- 

<  ing  incomparable :  That  the  acut^ness  of  St  Paul,  in 

<  resolving  doubtS)  might  have  been  seen  in  Luther;  so 

<  that  he  brought  then!  all  into  admiration  bf  himy  by  his 

<  concise  and  nervous  ansWersj  taken  out  of  the  store- 

<  house  of  the  holy  scriptures/ 

Luther  was  honourably  entertained  at  Hiedelberg,  by 
Wolfgang  the  count  palatine  :  And  £rich  duke  of  Calem- 
berg  espoused  his  cause.  Erich  shaded  in  the  danger  and 
glory  of  ail  the  undertakings  of  the  «emperor  MaximiJian, 
and  was  a  great  ornament  to  the  hgusef  of  Brunswick 
Lunenberg.  He  saved  the  life  of  that  emperor  in  i504» 
who  perpetuated  the  memory  of  hi^  valour^  by  adding  a 
bright  star  to  his  coat  of  arms,  on  the  very  field  of  battle, 
with  this  explanation :  <  That  as  the  morning  star  ex- 
^  ceeds  all  the  others  in  lustre ;  so  duke  Erich  was  as 

<  much  superior  to  all  other  princes  of  his  time.'  This 
star  has  ever  since  continued  in  the  coat  of  arms  of  the 
house  of  Brunswick,  and  is  placed  upon  the  helmet  m 
the  middle  of  the  peacock's  train.  .  Ernest  duke  of  Lv- 
nenburg  was  educated  under  the  ii^pection  of  his  oncfe 
Frederic,  simamed  the  tuisei  elector  of  Saxony,  who  seist 
him  early  to  the  university  of  Wittenbergf  where,  he  made 
a  great  progress  in  learning,  and  had  an  opportunity  to 
converse  with  Luther,  when. he  began  to  discover  his 
sentiments  about  the  hierarchy,  and  the  doctrines  q£  the 
see  of  Rome.  Ernest  boldly  embraced  the  doctriiie  of 
Luther :  And  his  exam[^e  was  followed  by  his  brpthets 
Otho  and  Francis ;  as  also  by  Philip  of  the. line,  of  Gra- 
benhagen.  These  princes  made  the  necess^try  preparatkuss 
to  introduce  the  Reformation  into  the  circle  of  Lower 
Saxony  ;  as  the  elector  their  uncle  was  doing  in  that  of 
the  Upper  Saxony.  Ernest  was  determined  to  pnraue  the 
glorious  scheme  he  had  formed,  gradually  to  abolish  the 
errors  and  abuses  that  had  crept  into  the  ehurch.  His 
concern  was  so  great  for  extending  the  knowledge  of  the 
pure  faith,  that  he  generously  sent  learited-men  to  the 
county  of  tioya,  East-Frieseland,  and  other  parts  of  Gei>-' 
many,  to  preach  the  gospel  in  its  nadye. simplicity.  Sucti 
was  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  Reforn^tion ;  so.  many 
were  the  difficulties  and  oppositions  he  m^t  with  oh  thait 
account,  that  he  justly  merited  the  siraame  which  was 
given  him  of  confessor^  It  should.be  obs^ryedytbat  th& 
emperor  Otho  I V.  one  of  the  most  iliastrious  Incestors  gT 
the  house  of  Brunswick,  to  early  as  in  the  beginning  of 
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the  thirteenth-  century,  notwithstanding  ^  the  ignoranco 
and  bigotry  of  those  times,  endeavoured  with  uncommon: 
resolution  to  lay  open  the  abuses  of  the  see  of  Rome, 
even  in  defiance  of  its  excommunications.  His  endea- 
vours were  not  attended  with  the  success  they  deserved  i 
yet  they  have  rendered  his  name  sacred  to  posterity,,  as  he 
was  the  first  prince  who  ventured  to  oppose  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  papacy,  whereby  others  were  afterwards 
incited  thoroughly  to  examine  the  title,  which  the  popes 
pretended  they  had,  to  impose  arbitrary  laws  on  Chris- 
tendom. 

Eckius  had  wrote  some  notes  upon  the  first  thesis  o£ 
tuther,  which  were  answered  by  Carolostadius  \  and  a 
conference  was  agreed  on  at  Leipsic,  by  the  consent  of 
prince  George  of  Saxony,  uncle  to  the  elector  Frederic^ 
Eckius  appeared ;  and  was  met  by  Luther,  who  was  ac- 
companied by  Melancthon  and  Carolostadius.  Both  patties 
were  well  received  by  the  prince,  the  senate*,  and  uni- 
versity, who  appointed  a  great  hall  in  the  castle  for  the 
place  of  the  conference,  which  was  solemnly  opened  oa 
the  twenty-seventh  of  June,,  1:5 1'Q.  The  first  disputatioa 
was  concerning  free-will,  which  Eckius  undertook^  ta 
prove  By  a  passage  in  Ecclesiasticus  ;  and  was  opposed  by 
Carolostadius,  who  denied  that  free-will  had  a  distinct 
operation  from  grace.  This  dispute  continued  a  whole 
week,  in  which* time,  Luther  preached  a  sermon, -in  the 
chapel  of  the  castle,  upon  the  feast  of  St  Peter  and  St 
Paul,,  vycherein  he  declaimed  against  the  authority  of  tha 
pope.  The  dispute  was  then  carried  on  between  Luther 
and  Eckius,  upon  thirteen  propositions  extracted'  by  the 
latter  out  of  the  writings  of  the  former  \  the  last,  and 
principal  of  which,  was  against  the  supremacy  of  the. 
pope.  Luther  alledged,  against  it,  the  canon  of  the. 
council  of  Afric,  which  ordained,  that  the  bishop  of  the 
first  see  should  not  be  called  the  prince  of  bishops,  or 
supreme  bishop  :  And  he  maintained,  that  Wickliife  and 
Huss  ought  not  to  have  been  condemned,  as  many  of 
their  articles  were  orthodox  ;.  and  that  he  could'  oppose 
die  tradition  and  usage  of  the  Greek  (;hurch  for  1400 
years,  to  the  condemnation  of  the  Bohemians.  Eckius' 
attempted  to  prove  the  doctrine  of  indulgences,  by  the 
authority  of  the  general  councils  of  Vienna,  Lateran,  and 
Constance :  He  said,  that  St  Gregory  had  published  them 
90^  years  before ;  that  they  were  approved  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  universal  church  \  and  that  all  the  Christian 
world. had  acknowledged  them  by  receiving  the  jubilees. 

Luther 
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tiuther  replied,  that  he  preferred  works  of  charity  before 
indulgences  j  and  supported  his  opinion  by  the  authority 
of  St  Paul  and  St  Augustine,  who  say  we  cart  do  no 
good  without  charity  and  grace.  Eckius  seemed  to  make 
fliis  question  a  matter  of  nothing :  But  Luther  had  the 
advantage  of  the  argument.  He  knew,  «  That  the  Chris* 
tian  princes  had  been  tired  of  making  expeditions  to 
the  Holy  Land,  which  were  only  specious  pretences, 
invented  by  the  popes,  to  drain  them  of  their  blood 
and  treasure :  And  that  another  scheme  was  then  set 
on  foot,  to  allure  them  and  their  subjects  to  part  with 
their  money :  That  frequent  jubilees  were  kept  at 
Rome ;  though,  according  to  their  first  institution,  they 
were  to  take  place  but  once  in  a  century:  That  the 
popes  perceived  the  advantages  which  arose  from  bring- 
ing people  together  to  their  market  from  all  parts  of  the 
Christian  world,  and  shortened  the  times  oy  ordering 
a  jubilee  to  be  kept  every  fifty  years  :  And  afterwards 
appointed  one  to  be  celebrated  every  thirty  years :  That 
immense  sums  were  brought  into  the  pope's  coffers  by 
these  jubilees  at  Rome,  where  all  that  resorted  received 
absolution  of  their  sins  for  a  particular  sum  :  And  that 
Indulgences  being  found  so  beneficial,  they  were  sold 
all  over  Europe,  and  no  more  confined  to  certain  times 
and  jubilees.' 

The  conference  at  Leipsic  continued  fourteen  days ;  and 
he  dispute  was  left  to  the  decision  of  the  universities  of 
Paris  and  Erfurt :  But  Luther  opened  the  whole*  to  the 
world,  by  publishing  a  tract  entitled,  *^  Resolutions  of 
^  the  propositions  disputed  at  Leipsic,"  and  addressed  to 
Spalatinus ;  in  which  he  said,  that  Eckius  had  no  cause  to 
boast  of  the  dispute,  and  had  acknowledged  that  no  trust 
ought  to  be  put  in  indulgences.  Melancthon  wrote  with 
great  moderation  upon  these  conferences  i  And  Eckius 
told  Hogostratus,  that  the  Lutherans  had  great  advantages 
over  him,  because  they  were  many  against  a  single  man, 
Jerom  Emser  owned,  that  the  dispute  at  Leipsic  was  ra- 
ther sharp  than  edifying  :  But  the  two  universities  never 
gave  their  judgments  about  tlie  contests  in  these  confer- 
ences. 

Zuinglius  began,  about  this  time,  to  write  against  par* 
dons  and  indulgences.  Luther  wrote  a  book  <«  Of  Chris- 
<^  tian  liberty,"  which  he  dedicated  to  the  pope.  He 
also  addressed  another  book  to  the  nobility  of  Germany, 
wherein  he  shook  the  three  principal  bulwarks  of  popery,^ 
by  opposing  tfie  doctrine,    «  That  temporal   magistrates 
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<  waeie  sdbject  to  the  spirituality ;  that  Ait'  pope  is  the 

<  only  judge  of  the  scripture ;  and  that  he  only  can  call 

<  a  council.'  Luther  sn^rwed  what  things  snouid  be 
handled  in  councils;  and  asserted,  that  the  pope  yearly 
drained  <9eruianyof  three  millions  of  florins.  He  pointed 
;out 'the  necessity  of  reforming  schools  and  universities; 
•declared  that  heretics  should  be  convinced  by  scripture, 
:and  not  awed  bf  #re ;  imputed  the  misfortunes  of  tl^e 
emperor  Siglsmuhd  to  his  breach  of  faith  with  Huss  and 
Jerom ; '  and  exposed  the  inconveniences,  resulting  from 
the  Cjouncil  of  Constance. 

What  the  divines  of  Paris  and  Erfurt  neglected,  those 
of  Lottvain  and  Cologne  attempted.  The  former  consulted 
with  the  cardinal  de  Tortosa,  aftervtrards  Pope  Adrian  VL 
and  condemned  tvrenfty<*two  propositions  extracted  from 
Luther  as  heretical,  or  approaching  to  heresy,  and  de- 
clared that  his  -writings  ought  to  be  burnt.  Those  of 
•Cologne  concurred  ;  and  agreed,  that  Luther  ought  to  be 
obliged  to  make  a  public  recantation.  Luther  declared; 
he  disregarded  the  censure  of  these  two  universities ;  and 
that  Occamj  Stapulensis,  Huss,  and  other  eminent  nutn^ 
'Were  unjustly  condemned  after  the  sa<ne  manner.  He 
•accused  the  universities  of  rashness,  of  want  of  charity^ 
idnd  oontempt  of  justice ;  after  which,  he  sharply  confuted 
their  censures,  without  any  respect  to  their  persons. 

The  emperor  Maximilian  was  so  far  from  suffering 
Siimseif  to  be  persuaded  to  proceed  against  Luther,  that 
he  used  to  say,  f  If  the  clergy  would  lead  pious  lives, 
<  Luther  would  have  no  room  for  a  Reformation.'  But 
his  successor  was  of  a  different  disposition;  and  gave 
occasion  to  the  violent  measures  that  were  taken,  to  nip 
'idle  Reformation  in  its  very  bud.  Luther  wrote  a  letter 
to  die  new. emperor,  on  the  fifteenth  of  January,  ]5M, 
before  hk  arrival  in  Germany,  to  vindicate  his  conduct, 
and  iiitr^at  his  protection  from  rhe  power  of  his  numerous 
adversaries,  Mrho  had  persecuted  him  for  three  years,  and 
-were  resohred  that  he  should  perish  with  the  gospel.  He 
<:told  the' emperor,  he  would  not  desire  his  protection,  if 
he  was  convicted  of  impiety  or  heresy  :  But  desired,  he 
would  not  let  him  \ye  condemned  without  hearing ;  and 
declared,  he  would  either  be  silent,  or  refer  himself  to 
the  judgment  of  any  imp^ial  universities,  before  which 
he  was  ready  Co  appear. 

It  wais  a  great  mistake  in  Leo  X.  to  decide  in  favour  of 
the  indulgence-meixhants,  by  his  bull  in  1518,  since 
fhe^teb^  aiU  hopes  of  <ih  accommodation  were  jcyt  &ff:  Fot 
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it  would  have  been  mudi  more  polktcal  in  Urn  to  haTe 
enjoined  silence  to  both  parties,  and  to  have  contrived 
some  way  to  satisfy  Luther,  who  offered  Cajetan  to  drop 
the  controversy,  if  his  adversaries  would  do  the  same ; 
But  they  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  a 
recantation.  The  elector  of  Saxony  was  again  solicited 
to  give  up  Luther,  who  was  con:q>elled  to  fall  upon  the 
pope,  to  vindicate  himself,  by  appealing:  to  a  general 
council ;  the  calling  whereof  was  delayed  upon  various 
pretences,  whereby  the  cause  of  Rome  became  more  and 
more  suspected.  About  the  same  time,  the  pope's  quarrel 
with  Henry  VIH.  made  way  for  the  introduction  of  the 
Reformation  in  England  :  And  the  house  of  Navarre,  in 
revenge  for  the  pope's  siding  with  Ferdinand  the  catholic, 
encouraged'  the  protestant  religion  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power  in  France.  Besides  all  this,  many  sensible  honest 
men,  even  among  the  Roman-catholics>  were  quite  uncon- 
cerned at  the  rough  treatment  which  Luther  shewed  the 
papal  see,  because  they  knew  it  deserved  his  resentments 

Luther  also  wrote  to  the  elector  of  Mentz,  who  an- 
swered him,  and  commended  his  disposition :  But  desired 
him  to  treat  of  religious  matters  with  moderation  and 
respect ;  for  he  observed  with  grief,  that  the  professors 
disputed  upon-  frivolous  opinions,  and  questions  of  little 
consequence,  withr  imolerable  pride. 

While  Luther  was  vindicating  himself  to  the  emperor, 
^md  the  bishops  of  Germany,  judgment  was  passed  upon^ 
his  writii^s-at  Rome,  where  Eckius  and  Ubricus  went  on 
purpose  to  solicit  his  condemnation,  which  wa«  resolved 
upon,  notwithstanding  he  had  obediently  veveresced  the 
person  of  the  pope.  Luther,  at  the  request  of  the  Angus* 
tines,  wr|$e  a  long  epistle  to  his  holiness,  full  of  sttb» 
mission  and  respect,  wherein  he  told  him,  <^  That  the 
«  court  of  Rome  was  visibly  more  corrupt  than  eidier 
«  Babylon  or  Sodom ;  but  that  his^holiness^  was  a  lamib  in 
'<  the  midst  of  wolves,  a  Daniel  among  lions,  and  an 
«  Ezekiel  among  scorpions  :  That  there-were  not  above 
^  three  or  four  cardinals^  who  had  any  learning,  or  jj^etyv 
^  and  that  it  was  against  these  disorders  o£  the  oourt  of 
^<  Rome,  that  he  was  obliged  to  appear,** 

The  writings  of  Luther  were  examined  ih^  a  coi^rega- 
tion  of  cardinals,  who  distinguished  his  doctrine,  writ«^ 
ings,  and  person.  They  condemned  forty-one  propositions 
takeikout  of  his  works ;  ordered  him  to  appear  in  person  ^ 
and  agreed  that  his  writings  should  be  burnt.  In  con- 
tequesee  of  t^  resolution^  the  bull  was  drawn  up  by 

the 
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.tlfte  ^aidloal  of  Ancona,  md  publisBed  hj  the  pope,  who 
invpked  the  aid  of  Jesus  Chnst,  the  apostles,  and  all  the 
saints,  against  the  new  errors  pnd  heresies ;  and  to  pre- 
serve the  faith,  peace,  and  unity  of  the  cliiirch.  This 
bull  was  dated  the  fifteenth  of  June,  1520,  and  con- 
demned the  forty-one  articles,  extracted  from  the  writings 
of  Luther^  as  heretical,  false,  and  scandalous.  tndiiK- 
gences,  the  papal  supremacy,  free-will,  purgatory,  and 
the  begging  friars,  were  the  principal  diings  vindicated 
in  this  bull;  and  all  Christians  were  forbid,  under  the 
pain  of  excommunication,  to  defend  any  of  the  propo- 
sitions  that  vifere  thus  condemned :  Luther  was  admo- 
tiished  to  revoke  his  errors  by  some  public  act,  and  cause 
his  hooks  to  be  burpt  within  sixty  days ;.  otherwise  he, 
.and  his  adherents^  should  incur  the  punislxments  diie  tb 
heretics.  .  .       , 

,  Luther,  now  perceiving  that  all  hopes  of  an  accommo- 
dation were  at  an  end,  threw  off  all  reserve,  and  answered 
this  bull,,  which  he  called  «  The  execrable  bull  of 
«  antichrist,*',  by  publishing  a  book  called  <<  The  cap- 
f <  tivity  of  Babylon '"  in  which,  he  absolutely  rejected 
indulgences  ;  and  asserted^  that  the  papacy  was  the  king- 
dom of  Babylon.  He  denied  there  were  seven  sacraments  $ 
and  s;^id,  there,  was  properly  only  one,  in  three  sacra^ 
mental  signs,  ;the  Lord's  supper,  baptism,  and  penance. 
He  affirmejl^  that  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  is  the  tes- 
tament oiF  Jesus  Christ,  yrhi^h  he  left  when  he  died,  to  be 
given  to  all  those  who  should  believe  in  him :  That  this 
testament  19  a  promise  of  forgiveness  of  our  sins,  con- 
firmed by  the  death  of  the  Son  of  God ;  that  it  is  only 
faith  in  this  promise  which  jjustifies^  ,and  the  mass  is 
entirely  useless  withou^t  that  faith.  He  declared,  that 
the  effect  of  baptis/n  depended  alone  upon  faith  in  the 
promise  of  Jesus  Christ,  oJF  yrhich  the  outward  baptism  is 
only  a  sign,  supplied  in  infants  by  the  faith  of  the  church* 
He  maintained,  that  the  remission  of  siils,  whibh  is  the 
effect  of  penancei  depends  upoh  faith  in  the  promise  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  and  allowed,  no  effect  to  thef  other  parts  of 
penajKe.  He  wondered,  that  confirmation,  and  ordind- 
tion,  should  be  sacraments,  ,when  they  were  no  more  than 
ecclesiastical  ceremonies:  Neither  would  he  allow  mar- 
riage to  be  a  sacrament,  becaiise  there  i^  rid  promise 
annexed  to  it,  and  the  marriage  of  infidels  is  as  binding 
as  that  of  Christians :  And  he  rejected  the  usage  of  thfr 
extreme  unction,  buih  upon  the  authority  of  the  epistle 
of  St  James,  because  he  thought  there  was  not  any  pro- 
mise of  grace  annexed  to  that  unction. 

2  Luther 
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Luther  was  fully  persuaded  of  the  nedes^ky  tt  <«  1\JUtU 
<»  fication  by  faith  alone  •/*  Which  he  lookfcd  upon  m 
the  basis  of  the  whole  Christian  religion.  Wheii  he  first 
preached  against  indulgences,  he  intended  no  separation 
from  the  church  of  Rome :  But  the  violence  of  his  oppo^ 
nents,  and  the  heat  of  the  controversy^  drew  him  so  far 
into  the  dispute^  that  he  carried  it  on  witft  unparalleled 
spirit,  and  came  at  last  to  fit  Upon  that  Sbhenhe,  whidi 
has  since  been  adhered  to  by  the  Lutheran  ch\irdb^s,  with 
little  variation. 

As  the  pope  had  condemned  Luther  nt  Rort^ ;  Luther 
degraded  the  pope  in  Germany.  H«  compiled  a  history  df 
the  wars  raised  by  the  popes  against  the  emperors  5  and 
maintained,  that  the  German  princes  had  the  same  power 
over  the  clergy  as  over  the  laity.  He  advised  the  Ger- 
mans to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  popery ;  and  prcmosed  a 
Reformation,  that  should  subject  the  pope  and  bishops  ta 
the  power  of  the  emperor,  and  take  away  froto  the  pope 
the  authority  of  interpreting  scripture,  or  calUng  a  ge- 
neral council. '  He  declaimed  against  the  manners  and 
practice  of  the  court  of  Rome,  the^ride  of  the  pojpe,  and 
the  avarice  of  the  cardinals  :  He  asf3erted,thaft  ^hates  and 
papal  months,  should  be  abolished,  and  that  the  canon- 
law  ought  to  be  entirely  destroyed.  He  even  assembled 
the  students  of  Wittenberg  togetner,  and  fluttg  th^  pope's 
bull  and  decretals  into  a  fire  prepared  for  that  purpose, 
saying,  <*  Because  thou  hast  troubled  the  Holy  One  of 
*«  God,  let  eternal  fire^  trouble  thee."  This  ceremony 
'  was  performed  by  Luther,  upon  the  tenth  df  December,. 
1520.  The  next  day  he  expounded  the  psalms,  and  ear- 
nestly charged  his  auditors,  tkatf  as  they  loved ihe'hihatioir 
of  their  soutsj  they  shoMtake  heedtfihe  pop^s  detrees.  He 
also  defended  what  he  had  done  in  writing; -and  pulsr^ 
lished,  among  other  errors,  in  the  pfapal  dot?tif ne,  the 
•following  thirty: 

<  The  pope  and  liis^  clergy  are  not  bound  to«  obey  the 
'  commandments  of  God. 

n. 

<  It  is  not  a  precept,  but  a  counsel  of  St  Peter,  when 
*  he  teaches,.  That  all  men  are  to  he  subject  to  iings, 

IH.  ' 

^  That  in  a.  state,  the  sun  signified  the  papal  pOwer,.the 
'^  moon-meant  the  imperial,:  or  secular. 

nr. 
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IV. 
i  That  thi(  pope  and  his  chair  are  not  to  be  held  sub- 
'*  Ject  tP  the  coiiQcils  and  decrees. 

,         V. 

<  Tliat  the  pope  has  in  the  secret  of  his  own  breast  alf 

<  laws,  and  plenary  power  oyer  all  laws. 

VI. 

*  Whence  it. follows;  That  the  pope  hath  power  to* 

<  disannul,  change,  and  determine  all  counsels,  and  alt 

<  constitutions  and  ordinances,  as  he  daily  practises. 

VII. 

<  That  the  pope  hath  a  right  to  demand  an  oath  of  aU 

<  bishops,  and  an  obligation  upon  them  for  their  palls. 

VIII. 

«  That  if  the  pope  be  so  negligent  of  his  own  and  his 

*  brethren's  salvation,  and  so  unprofitable  and  careless  iri 

<  his  function,  as  to  carry  with  him  (like  the  chief  fac- 

<  tor  for  hell)   inaumerable  people  to  their  everlasting 

<  damnation  |  no  man  oiight  to  teprove  bimj  or  blame  his 

<  faults. 

« 

<  That  the  salv^ition  of  all  the  faithful,  next  tp  God,  de  ; 
«  pends  upon  the  pope. 

X. 

<  That  no  man  upon  earth  can  judg^  the  pope,  or 

<  censure  his  determinations ;  but  the  pope  is  judge  of 

<  all  men. 

XI. 

*  That  the  Roman  see  giveth  to  all  laws  and  rights 

<  their  due  force }  |?ut  is  itself  subject  to  none  of  them. 

XH. 

<  That  the  see  of  Rom^  is  the  rock,  on  which  Christ 

<  built  his  church,  according  to  Matth.  xvi, — Distinct.  19. 

XIII. 

«  That  the  keys  were  given  tp  St  Peter  only. 

XIV. 

«  That  the  priesthood  of  Christ  was  translated  from 

<  Him  to  St  Peter.     De  (OttStit»  c.  translator 

.XV. 

<  That  the  pope  hath  power  to  make  laws  and  ordinail<» 

*  ces  for  the  catholic  church. 

3  XVL 
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XVI. 

<  That  this  sentence ;  Whatsoever  thou  Undesi  on  earihf 
f  shqll  also  be  bound  in  heaven^  establishes  this  pointy  Thjit 

<  the  pope  hath  power  to  impose  even  his  unadvised  laws 
^  upon  the  whole  ca^olic  church. 

xvn. 

<  That  his  injunction  to  a|;)&tain  from  fleshy  butter>  i^c. 
f  on  particular  days,  is  not  to  be  ^[^beyfjd  without  nn> 
'  pr  4^>^g6i'  of  e^coxnmunicatioi!). 

XVIII. 

<  That  no  priest  q»i  maprT)  because  be  hath  forbidden 

<  it. 

<  That  pope  Nicholas  the  34  or  4th,  hath  well  decreed^ 
f  tha^  Christi  by  giving  the  keys,  gave  him  power  both 
f  oyer  the  heavenly  and  earthly  kingdom. 

XX. 

<  That  Constantine  the  great  gave  to  popes  the  power 
*  over  all  the  provinqes  and  ktngdomsr  of  this  lower 
f  world. 

XXI. 

<  That  the  pope  is  the  rightful  heir  of  the  holy  Roman 
f  empire. 

XXII. 

<  That  it  is  lawful  for  a  Christian  to  avenge  himself. 

xxm. 

<  That  subjects  may  rebel  against  their  princes  j  ^ui^ 

<  that  the  pope  may  depose  kings. 

XXIY. 

<  That  the  pope  can  overturn  and  dissolve  all  psiths^ 

<  covenants,  and  obligations.  •  • 

XX7. 

•  That  the  pope  hath  power  to  dissolve  and  compound 
«  for  all  vows  made  to  God. 

XXVI. 

«  That  he  that  doA  not  pay  his  vd*r  to  God,  is  not 
5  guilty  of  breaking  it. 

XXVII. 
«  That  no  married  man  or  woman  can  truly  serve 
f  God* 

xxvnr. 
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xxvin. 

<  That  the  pope's  injunctions  are  of  equal  force  and 
-^  weight  with  the  scriptures.  ' 

XXIX. 

«  That  the  pope  hath  power  to  explain  the  scripture, 
'^  at  his  own  will  and  pleasure;  and  that  no  man  can  dare 
^  to  explain  it  in  a  contrary  sense. 

XXX. 

<  That  die. pope  doth  not  receive  his  authority  from  th.« 
-*  scripture,  but  the  scripture  fr6m  the  pope. 

<  In  short,  the  sum  of  the  whole  canon  law  is  this : 

<  The  pope  is  God  on  earth f  supreme  in  all  heavenly^  earthly^ 
*  spiritual^  and  secular  matters.     All  things  are  the  pt^^sj 

<  and  there  is  none  who  can  say  unto  hinti  W^hat  dost  thou  /" 
.Melch.  Adam,  in  vit.  Luth. 

This  publication  gave  (as  it  may  be  supposed)  the 
Jiighest  offence  to  the  Romanists ;  and  the  pope  resolved 
>to  crush  him  at  once  by  his  bulls,  which  commanded  all 
/Secular  princes  to  destroy  him. 

Eckius  carried  the  bull  against  Luth^  into  Germany, 
and  was  entrusted  by  the  |lope  to  carry  it  into  execution  \ 
which'was  a  smart  blow  given  him  by  his  morul  enemy, 
who  was  his  adversary,  accuser,  and  executioner. 

Charles  V.  was  crowned  emperor,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
(the  twenty«-first  of  October  J  520,  and  appointed  a  diet  to 
be  held  at  Worms,  on  the  sixth  of  January,  1521.  The 
nuncios,  Martinus  Coracciolus  and  Jerom  Alexander,  pre- 
sented die  elector  of  Saxony  the  brief  which  the  pope  had 
sent  him,  to  inform  him  of  the  decree  which  he  had  made 
against  Luther,  who  was  then  more  than  ever  protected 
by  the  elector,  and  the  university  of  Wittenberg.  Luther 
renewed  his  appeal  to  a  future  council  i  and  called  the 
pope  a  tyrant,  and  heretic.  Erasmus,  and  several  other 
divines,  foresaw  that  the  fire,  which  was  to  bum  the  book^ 
of  Luther,  would  put  all  Germany  into  a  flame,  and  were 
for  referring  the  whole  cause-  to  a  general  council :  But 
the  nuncios  prevailed,  and  Luther's  books  were  burnt 
:at  Mentz  and  Cologne.  Ulricus  Hultenus,  a  satirical  poet, 
tiidiquled  the  papal  bull ;  which  Luther  called  the  exer 
crable  bull  of  aiitichrist,«^d  caused  it  (as  we  have  just 
observed)  to  be  burnt  at  Wittenberg.  Catharinus  wrote 
five  books  in  defence  of  the  papal  supremacy  \  which 
Luther  refuted  \  and  Alexander  obtained  a  new  bull  from 
Rome,  wherein  Lutlier  was  declared  contumacious,  and 
jto  have  incurred  the  penalty  denounced  by  the  pope. 

4  The 
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The  diet  of  Wonns  agsembled  on  the  day  appointed, 
when  Alexander  exerted  all  his  interest  and  eloqtiehce/  to 
persuade  the  emperori  and '  the  princes  of  the  empire^  to 
put  the  bull  against  Luther  into  execution  ;  without  suf- 
fering him  to  appear^  or  hear  his  vindication*  The  diet 
resolved,  that  Luther  should  be  summoned,  and  have  a 
safe  conduct  j  which  was  granted  by  the  emperor,  who 
sent  with  it  a  private  letter,  directed  « To  the  honour- 

<  able,  beloved,  devout,  doctor   Martin  Luther,   of  tlie 

<  order  of.St  Augustine/    This  letter  was  dated  the  sixth 
of  March,  and  Luther  was  thereby  ordered  to  appear  at 

.Worms,  within  twenty-one  days.  The  tragical  end  thai 
John  Huss  had  met  with  at  Constance^  in  14155  was  ret- 
ttiembered  by  the  friends  of  Luther  on  this  occasion  :  But 
ne  answered  tliose  who  dissuaded  him  from  appearing, 
that  <<  he  would  go,  though  there  should  be  as  many 
^*  devils  at  Worms  as  there  were  tiles  upon  the  houses." 
He  was  accohipanied  from  Wittenberg  by  some  divines, 
dnd  one  hundred  horse  :  But  he  took  only  eight  horses 
men  into  Worms,  where  he  arrived  on  the  sixteenth  of 
April :  And,  when  he  stept  out  of  the  coach,  he  said, 
*^  God  shall  be  on  my  side,"  \n  the  presence  of  a  great 
multitude  of  people.  Whom  curiosity  had  brought  toge- 
ther to  see  the  man,  who  had  made  such  a  noise  in  the 
World. 

Luther  had  his  apartments  in  the  house  belonging  to 
the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order,  near  those  ol  the  elector 
of  Saxony.  He  Was  visited  by  many  princes,  noblemen, 
and  divines  \  and  the  next  day  appeared  before  the  diet. 
Ecklus  acted  as  prolocutor,  and  told  Luther,  that  the  em- 
peror had  sent  for  him,  <  to  know  whether"  he  owned 
^  those  books  that  bore  his  name  ;  and  if  he  intended  to 
*  retract,  or  maintain  what  was  contained  in  them  ?' 
Luther  is  said  to  have  had  as  muc;h  courage,  as  Alexander 
and  Julius  Csesar  put  together.  He  answered,  he  o^ped 
the  books  :  But  desired  time  to  consider  the  other  ques- 
tion  !  «  So  that  he  might  make  a  satisfactory  answei^ 
**  without  prejudice  of  the  word  of  God,  and  prejudice*^ 
•«  of  his  own  soul."  The  emperor  granted  him  a  day  to 
consider  the  matter :  And  some  of  his  principal  frie 
encouraged  him  with  this  sennjpce;  W¥lfn  thu  art  before 
tings y  think  not  what  thou  shalt  speak^  for  it  shall  be  given  to 
thee  in  thai  hour, 

Luther  appeared  again  before  the  diet  the  following 
day,  when  Eckius  repeated  the  same  question,  to  which 
Luther  replied  with  modesty  and  constancy.  He  protested, 
"   *  •         -  -  .  that 
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that  all:  he  had  wrote  was  for  the  glory  of  Godj  stnd  the 
instruction  of.  the  faithful :  But  desired  the  assembly  to   • 
observe,  that  his  books  were  of  three  kinds :   <  That  in 

<  some,  he  treated  only, of  piety  and  morality,   in  such 

*  a  plain  and  evangelical   manner,    that   his   adversarie* 

*  acknowledged,    they   were    innocent,    profitable,    and 

<  worthy  to  be  read  by  all  Christians:   That  in  others,  % 

*  he  had  wrote  against  popery :  And  in  a  third  sort,  against 

*  those  private  persons  who  opposed  the  truths  whiEh  he  / 

*  taught/     He  asserted,  th^t  the  bull   itself  had  con* 
demned  nothing  in  particular  which  was   taken   out  of   • 
these  books,  though  all  his  books  in  general  were  con- 
demned.    And  declared,  <<  that  as  a  man  he  might  err; 

<<  and  if  any  one  could  convince  him,  by  holy  scripture, 
<^  of  any  error,  he  was  ready  to  revoke  it,  and  burn  his 
^<  .writings."  Eckii^  passionately  said,  he  had  not  an- 
swered the  question ;  therefore  he  insisted  that  Luther 
would  give  a  plain  and  direct  answer,  <  whether  he  would 

<  retract,  or  not  V  Luther  replied,  «  that  he  was  not 
*^  obliged  to  believe  the  pope,  or  his  councils,  because 
«  they  erred  in  many  things,  and  contradiaed  them- 
*<  selves  :  That  his  belief  was  so  far  settled  by  the  texts 
*'  of  scripture,  and  his  conscience  engaged  by  the  word 
«  of  God,  that,  he  neither  could,  nor  would,  retract  any 
<*  thing }  becaixse  it  was  neither  safe,  nor  innocent,  for 
«  a  man  to  act  against  his  conscience/'  Eckius  then 
4aid,  that  Luther  had  revived  the  errors  contained  in  the 
council  of  Constance :  And  the  emperor  declared  he  would 
proceed  against  him  as  a  heretic ;  whic^  was  a  prejudging 
the  cause,  and  contrary  to  the  established  rules  of  the 
diet. 

As  Luther  undauntedly  refused  to  recant  at  Worms,  as 
he  had  done  tliree  years  before  at  Augsburg  ^  the  clergy 
insinuated  to  the  emperor,  <  that  faith  was  not  to  be  kept 

<  with  heretics.'  They  wanted  him  to  revoke  the  safe- 
conduct  he  had  granted  to  Luther:  But  Charles  made  this 

^^kerous  ^nswer,  <  that  if  no  faith  was .  to  be  found  in 

*  the  rest  of  the  world,  it  ought  at  least  to  be  seen  in 
^<  a  Roman  emperor.'     The  elector  Palatine  also  opposed 

li^*  viplation  of  the  8afe-conduct«  as  had  been  done  at 
thV  council  of  C^stance.^^flThe  electors  of  Brandenburg 
and  Triers,  with  Eckius,  Cochlaeus,  and  others,  had  a 
private  conference  with  Luther,  to  persuade  him  to  desist 
from  his  enterprise :  But  he  declared  he  was  resolved 
to  die,  rather  than  recede  from  the  word  of  God.  The 
elector  of  Triers  desired  Luther  to  propose  some  means  of 

ending 
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^ending  this  matter  himself;  to  Mrhich  Ludier  «nsweted» 
)ie  had  no  other  way  than  the  council  of  Gamaliel^  ^<  if 
'<<  this  work  be  of  men,  it  will  come  to  nought,  and 
*<<  fall- of  itself;  but  if  it  be  of  God,  ye  cannot  hinder 
<«  the  execution  of  it.*' 

The  emperor,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  April,  ordered 
JjUther  to  depart  immediately  from  Worms,  under  a  safe- 
conduct  for  twenty-one  days ;  and  the  elector  of  Saxony 
imagined,  that  Charles  would  issue  a  severe  edict  against 
liUther ;  but  the  elector  was  resolved  to  protect  him  from 
the  prosecution  of  the  emperor  and  pope.  Luther  wa« 
purposely  seized  on  the  road  by  a  troop  of  masked  horse- 
men, and  carried,  as  if  by  violence,  to  the  castle  of 
Wartburg,  near  Eisenach,  where  the  elector  concealed  him 
ten  months.  Luther  called  this  retreat  his  Patmos,  and 
wrote  several  useful  treatises  there :  While  his  enemies 
employed  reputed  wizards  to  find  out  the  place  of  his 
concealment.  Here  he  held  a  constant  correspondence 
-with  his  friends  at  Wittenberg,  and  employed  himself  in 
tromposing  several  of  his  works.  He  frequently  made 
excursions  into  the  neighbourhood,  though  always  in 
•disguise.  Weary,  however,  of  this  confinement,  he  ap- 
|5eared  at  the  end  of  ten  months  at  Wittenberg,  on  tlie 
sixth  of  March. 

The  emperor  published  an  edict  against  Luther,  on  the 
twenty-sixth  of  May,  when  the  electors  of  Saxony  and 
Palatine  were  absent  from  the  diet.     He  declared,  *  k 

<  was  his  duty  to  extinguish  heresies ;  that  Luther  was  a 
*  schismatic  and  heretic ;  that  the  sentence  of  the  pope 
•*  shouM  be  put  in  execution  against  him ;  and  that  no  per- 

<  son  should  revive,  defend,  maintain,  or  protect  him,  under 
*«  the  penalty  of  high  treason,  and  being  put  to  the  ban 

<  of  the  empire.'  This  edict  was  drawn  up  with  all 
■possible  rancour  and  malice  by  Aleander.  However, 
whilst  Luther  attended  at  Worm^,  and  pleaded  his  cause, 
%e  was  treated  with  much  affability  and  civility  by  that 
illustrious  assembly.  He  shewed  a  sufficient  presenc^  of 
mind,  and  a  noble  intrepidity,  in  the  opinioA  of  every 
t)ne  but  himself ;  for  he  afterwards  lamented,  that  he  had 
not  been  still  bolder  in  the  cause  of  God. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  "Ae  emperor  connived  at  the 
spreading  of  Luther's  doctrine  in  Germany,  that  he  migb^ 
make  himself  absolute  there  by  such  divisions :  Else,  say 
they,  he  might  easily  have  suppressed  it,  by  putting  Luther 
to  death,  when  he  had  him  in  his  power  at  Worm*. 
However,  it  is  far  from  being  clear,  that  if  he  had  be^ 

inurdered^ 
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murdered,  contrary  to  the  sanction  of  the  safe-conduct, 
his  opinions  would  have  died  with  him :  And  it  would 
have  been  very  imprudent  in  Charles  to  have  thereby  dis- 
obliged the  elector  of  Saxony,  who  had  placed  him  on  the 
imperial  throne,  and  whose  authority  in  Germany  was 
great,  while  he  had  a  war  upon  his  hands  against  Turkey 
and  France. 

The  tenets  of  Luther  came  now  to  be  received,  not 
only  in  Upper  and  Lower  Saxony,  but  also  in  other  parts 
of  Germany,  and  in  the  North.  Erasmus,  and  the  learned 
Agrippa  o^-'Colbgne,  looked  upon  this  reformer  as  a  hero, 
who  woufd  put  a  itop  to  the  tyranny  which  the  mendicant 
friars,  and  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  exercised  over  the 
minds  and  consciences  of  men.  Being  ignorant  and  vo- 
hiptuous,  they  encouraged  a  thousand  paltry  superstitions, 
and  would  neither  emerge  from  their  barbarity,  nor  suffer 
others  to  do  it :  Insomuch,  that  to  be  witty  and  polite, 
was  sufficient  to  expose  a  man  to  their  hate  and  indigna- 
tion. Agrippa,  Erasmus,  and  some  other  great  geniuses, 
were  pleased  that  Luther  had  broke  the  ice :  They  ex- 
pected the  critical  hour  for  the  deliverance  of  honest  men 
from  oppression :  But  when  they  saw  that  things  did  not 
take  the  turn  they  expected,  they  were  the  first  to  cast  a 
stone  at  Luther.  Agrippa  wrote  to  Melancthon  in  these 
words :  «  Pay  my  compliments  to  the  invincible  heretic, 
f  Martin  Luther,  who,  as  St  Paul  says  in  the  Acts, 
«  worships  God  after  the  way  which  they  call  heresy.' 
But  the  divines  of  Louvain  censured  Agrippa  for  writing 

<  the  vanity  of   sciences,*    though  that  book   convinced 
Erasmus,  its  author  was  of  a  fiery  genius,  extensive  read- 

,  ing,  and  great  memory.  But  Jovius  and  Thevet,  ridi- 
culously charge  Agrippa  with  being  a  magician:  Though 
this  did  not  hinder  the  famous  John  Colet  from  lodging 
Agrippa  in  his  house  at  London ;  nor  the  emperor  fifexi- 
miliali  from  employing  him  in  Italy. 

Jerom  Savonarola,  a  Dominican  at  Florence,  had  dis- 
^nguished  himself  by  the  austerity  of  his  life,  and  by 
the  fervent  eloquence  with  which  he  preached  against 
immorality,  without  sparing  the  disorders  of  the  clergy, 
nor  even  the  court  of  Rome.  Philip  de  Comines,  the 
celebrated  historian  of  France,  saw  Savonarola  at  Florence, 
«ind  says,  •  that  no  preacher  ever  had  a  greater  influence 

<  over  a  city.'  Some  authors  maintain,  that  his  conduct 
was  the  effect  of  a  great  zeal  for  truth,  and  for  ^e  R^ 
formation  of  the  church :  Others  pretend  that  he  was  aa 
impostor,  and  a  hypocrite.    It  is  certain;  that  this  divine 
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had  ac<]^uired  such  a  great  power  over  the  .Florentmesir 
by  bb  singular  sanctityi  and  the  reputation  of  his  yirtue, 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  all,  he  deserved  to  be  canonized 
alive :  But  he  lost  his  credit^  viras  excooununicated,  de- 
gtaded  from  his  ecclesiastical  order,^  Ranged,  and  burnt  ia 
the  year  149S.  Friar  Jerom  had  been  considered  fts  a 
prophet  sent  from  God  for  the  reformation  of  manners  ^ 
and  he  had  preached^  that  the  state  of  the  church  should 
be  reformed  by  the  sword.  'He.  foretold  many  things 
before  they  came  to  pass :  But  the  pope  excommunicated 
him»  on  a  charge  that  his  doctrine  ^as  not  catholic ;  and; 
tlie  Francisan  friars  undertook  to  prove  it  heretical. 
The  truth  is,  Savonarola  had  earnestly  wished  to  be  the 
instrument  of  calling  a  general  council,  ia  which  the 
corrupt  manners  of  tlie  clergy  might  be  reformed  (  and 
the  state  of  the  church  of  God,  which  had  deviated  so 
farj  might  be  reduced  (o  as  great  a  resemblance  as  possible 
of  those  days  that  wer^  nearest  to  the  times  of  the 
upostles.  The  general  of  the  Dominicans,  and  the 
bishop  of  Romolino,  were  appointed  commissaries  by  the 
pope,  to  pmiish  Savonarola,  whom  they  put  to  the  torture, 
and  delivered  him  over  to  the  secular  arm  to  be  hanged 
and  burnt.  His  trial  was  falsified  in  the  most  unjust  and 
scandalous  manner :  But  he  suffered  death  courageously, 
and  many  persons  considered  him  as  a  martyr.  His  ashe» 
were  thrown  into  the  Arno,  that  his  adherents  might  not 
have  any  relic  left  of  him :  But  books  were  written  for 
his  justliication  ^  and  the  protestants  have  revered  his  me* 
rAory. 

Beza,  Vigner,  Cappel,  DuFlessis  Momay,and  the  other 
Reformers,  considered  Jerom  Savonarola  as  a  martyr  like 
Jerom  of  Prague :  They  looked  on  him  as  one  of  the 
forerunners  of  the  evangelical  Reformation;  and  called 
him  the  Luther  of  Italy.  The  popish  writers  also  de- 
fended his  character,  particularly  the  learned  prince  of 
Minwidula :  But  the  pope  Clement  VIII.  forbade  the  ser- 
mons of  Savonarola  to  be  read  till  they  had  undergone  ;« 
purgation. 

Luther  quoted  Savonarola,  and  prefixed  a  preface  to  his 
meditations ;  because  he  considered  him  as  an  author  that 
is  very  orthodox  upon  the  subject  of  justification,  and 
the  merit  of  good  works.  The  tools  of  Rome  were  for 
tutting  Luther  to  death,  as  well  as  Savonarola:  But 
Jrasmus.  was  greatly  dissatisfied,  when  Luther  was  pro- 
scribed i  and  said,  <  that  they,  who  condemned  lum,  d^ 
<  served  to  be  condemned  themselves :   That  the  pope's 

^  unmerciful 
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*  anmerciftrf  bull  W3S  disapproved  by  tiH  hofiest  men ; 
«  and  that  Lutb^r,  being  a  man  void  of  ambition,  was 

<  the  less  to  be  suspected  of  heres^/  Qne  of  the  eccle- 
siastical electors  said,  *  Would  to  God  that  Luther  had 

*  written  in  Latin,  and  not  in  German.*  Mention  bein|r 
made  of  Luther  at  the  emperor's  table,  Ravenstein  said, 
**  here  is  one  Christian  arisen  among  us,  at  last,  after  four  • 

<  hundred  years,  and  the  pc^e  wants  to  kill  him.' 

The  emperor  had  performed  the  conditions  of  the  safi^- 
conduct  to  Luther  i  and  the  pope  had  tried  him  before  a 
council :  *  But  the  Lutherans  would  have  been  fools;  anti 

<  mad,  to  Tiavie  trusted  'themselves  and  dieir  cause,  to 

<  such  a  pontiff,  and  to  such  an  emperor  ;*  notwith^and- 
ing  Erasmus  said,  *  we  have  a  pope,  who  in  his  tempc?T 
•<  is  much  disposed  to  clemency,  and  an  emperor  "vtrho  i* 

<  also  mild  and  placable/  Erasmus  judged  very  wrong 
of  both  these  persons.  Leo  was  a  vain,  voluptuous,  at^l 
debauched  man,  who  had  no  religion,  and  no  compassio*^ 
for  those,  who  could  not  submit  entirely  to  his  pleasure  » 
as  he  shewed  by  the  haughty  manner  in  which  he  treated 

•Luther,  without  admitting  the  least  relaxation  in  any  of 
the  disputed  points.     Charles  V.  was  only  twenty  years 
of  age,  at  this  time,  aiid  made  $i  conscience  of  nothing 
to  accomplish  any  of  his  projects.     He  said  so  himself » 
and  we  may  take  his  word  for  it.     This  emperor,  dis- 
coursing of  past   events  with  the  prior  and  the  monks  of 
St  Justus,   told  them,  that  he  repented  of  having  ful- 
filled the  promise  of  false-conduct  which  be  gave  to  Luther. 
This  regret  is  ascribed*  to  his  pious  2eal  for  the  cause  of 
Ood :    But  the  examples   of  Gregory  the   Great,,  who 
kept  his  faith  giVen  to  heretics  ;  of  Joshua,  who  kept  it 
to  the  idolatrous  Gibeonites ;  and  of  Saul,  whom  God 
punished  for  doing  the  conh-ary,  might  have  quieted  biSt 
royal  conscience :  x\nd  if  he  had  any  cause  to  repent,  it 
should  have  been  for  plighting  his  faith  to  a  heretic,  and 
not  for  keeping  it.      However,  Charles  in  his  old  age 
seemed  inclined  to  protestant  principles :  And,  if  reports 
may  be  credited,  his  son  Philip  intended  to  have  made 
his  father's  process,  and  to  have  had  his  bones'  burnt  for 
heresy ;  being  only  hindered  from  doing  it  by  this  con- 
sideration, that  if  his  father  was*  an  heretic,  he  had  for- 
feited all  his  dominions,  and  by  consequence  he  had  no 
right  to -resign  them  to  his  son.     If  these  things  are  true, 

*  the  emperor  must  have  been  the  greatest  hypocrite  that 
ever  lived  ^  or  we  have  been  gjt*at1y  imposecj  upon  by 

'iu8torian5« 

At 
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At  the  time  the  diet  of  Worms  was  held)  a  treatise  was 
published,  in  which  were  the  following,  among  other 
anecdotes.  The  count  of  Nassau,  governor  of  Flanders, 
Brabant,  and  Holland,  said  to  the  divines  at  the  Hague^ 

<  Go,  and  preach  the  gospel  in  sincerity  and  truth,  like 

<  Luther.'  The  academics  of  Louvain  complained  to  Mar^ 
garet  the  emperor's  sister,  governess  of  the  Netherlands, 
that  Luther  was  subverting  Christianity  by  his  writings. 

<  Who,  said  she,  is  this  Luther  ?'  They  replied,  he  was 
an  illiterate  monk.  <  Is  he  so,  said  the  princess  ?  Then 
«  you,    who   are    very  learned    and     numerous,    write 

<  against  this    illiterate  monk:    And   surely   the   world 

<  will  pay  more  regard  to  many  scholars  than  to  one  block- 

<  head.' 

As  the  pope  and  emperor  had  published  such  a  furious 
bull,  and  violent  edict,  against  Luther,  Erasmus  began  to 
be  in  pain  for  the  Reformer,  though  the  elector  of  Saxony 
had  taken  him  under  his  protection.  <  I  fear,  says  he,  for 
the  unfortunate  Luther  :  So  violent  is  the  conspiracy,  and 
so  strongly  have  the  pope  and  the  prince  been  instigated 
against  him.  Would  to  God  he  had  followed  my  coun- 
sel, and  had  abstained  from  violent  and  seditious  pro- 
ceedings !  He  would  then  have  done  more  good,  and 
have  incurred  less  hatred.' 
But  if  Luther  had  followed  the  advice  df  Erasmus,  and 
conducted  the  afiair  with  all  moderation  and  reserve,  he 
would  still  have  had  less  success ;  because  his  system 
passed,  in  the  opinion  of  the  divines,  for  a  most  pestilent 
heresy,  tending  to  overset  the  authority  of  the  pope  and 
the  monks,  and  to  destroy  the  credit  of  certain  opinions 
and  doctrines,  from  which  they  drew  an  immense  profit. 
If  Luther  had  recanted  after  he  had  been  condemned,  all 
the  benefit,  that  his  doctrine  was  capabie  of  producing, 
would  have  been  lost :  And  if  he  resisted,  a  separation 
from  those  who  had  excommunicated  him  must  ensue. 
Erasmus  declined  the  task  of  refuting  Luther ;  <  b«~ 

<  cause  it  was  a  work  above  his  abilities ;  and  he  would 

<  not  deprive  the  universities,  which  had  undertaken  to 
•  confute  him,  of  their  honour  and  glory.'  He  wished 
that  Luther  had  been  solidly  confuted  before  his  books 
were  burnt :  Because  it  is  the  duty  of  divines  ^o  per- 
suade, and  the  practice  of  tyrants  to  compel.  But  this 
Was  not  the  language  of  the  inquisition,  and  of  the 
monks,  who  breathed  nothing  besides  revenge,  and  the 
destruction  of  heretics.  To  please  them,  he  ought  to 
have  cried  out,  that  <-  Luther  deserved  to  be  hanged,  for 

<  what 
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^  vhat  he  had  donei  whether  he  subnutted  or  not :  He 

<  oi^ht  to  have  insulted  and  abused  him  on  all  occasion^, 

<  if  he  hoped  for  any  favour  from  n)en,  vtrho  accounted 

<  moderation  and  equity  to  be  capital  crimes,  when  they 

*  extended  to  a  man  accounted  by.  them  the  leader  of 
«  the  heretical  armies.'  Luther  was  son^etimes  censured 
by  Erasmus  for  writing  with  such  spirit  ^  but  in  this  Lu- 
ther acted  more  like  an  apostle,  or  primitive  Christian,  than 
Erasmus. 

Luther  also-  made  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
into  the  German  language ;  and  wrote  several  books,  dur- 
ing bis  retirement,  which  he  called  his  hermitage.  He 
was  immediately  accused  of  corrupting  the  gospel  in 
several  places ;  but  none  of  his  adversaries  venturing  to 
condemn  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  the 
vulgar  tongue  :  On  the  contrary,  Jerom*  Em^er  criticised 
upon  this  version^  and  made  another.  The  king  of  Eng- 
land wrote  to  the  princes  of  Germany  upon  that  subject ; 
and  said,  it  wa^  useful  to  have  the  scripture  ia  several 
languages,  that  corrupt  versions  might  be  prevented^ 

However,  it  is  acknowledged,  that  Luther-,  in  translat- 
ing the  biUe,  was  assisted  by  the  disciples  of  Reuchlin, 
and  hath  hit  off  many  places  very  happily  :  That  he  was 
master  of  the  Germail  language ;  and  that  there  is  much 
to  be  learned  from  this  work.  But  the  Sieur  de  St  Al- 
degonde,  in  1594>,  wrote  to  John  Drusius,  who  was  em- 
ployed by  the  states-general  to  make  a  new  translation  o£ 
the  bible  into  the  Dutch  tongue,  that,  <  among^  all  tlue 

<  versions  he  had  met  with,  he  had  seen  none  that  dif- 

*  fered  so  widely  fron^  the  true  Hebrew,  as  that  of 
«  Luther.'  • 

Luther  wrote  a^nst  private  ccmfession,  private  masses, 
and  monastic  vows  ^  in  consequence  pf  which,  Carolosta- 
dius,  and  .the  Augustine  friars  at  Witteiiberg,  abolished 
the  use  of  the  mass.  Vows  of  celibacy  very  Uttle  promot- 
ed continence.  The  monks  left  tlieir  cloisters  rt  Witten- 
berg, and  the  priests  married  ^  after  Carolostadius  anA  Jus- 
tus Jonas  had  set  theni  the  example,  which  was  after'A'ardSi 
fc^lowed  by  Luther.^ 

The  adversaries  of  Luther  affirmed,  *  that  he  uttered 

<  a  thousand  blasphemies,  and  particularly  ag^nst  Moses  : 

*  They  went  so  far  as  to  maintain,  that  he  got  Amadis  de 
«  Gaul  translated  into  French,  to  put  people  out  of  con- 

*  ceit  with   the   scripture,   and  aU   books  of   devotlon« 

<  They  observed  so  little  measures  in  the  calumnies  tliey 

*  published  against  him»  as  to  accuse  him  of  having  said, 

«  that 
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<  that  he  bdieved  nothing  of  what 'he  preached/  Most 
of  these  calumnies  were  grounded  upon  soxne  words  in  a 
book  published  by  Luther's  friends ;  to  which  his  enemies 
gave  a  very  malicious  interpretation,  and  very  remote  from 
this  minister's  thoughts. 

He  was  even  accused  of  Atheism :  But  this,  as  Well  as 
what  was  said  of  Amadis,  was  an  egregious  falsehood,  and 
proved  so  by  Bayle,  from  the  journal  <rf  Leipsic,  October 
Idfiify  where  it  is  said,  that  <  this  ridiculous  calumny 
«  cannot  excite  indignation,  but  laughter  5  for  the  honest 
«  catholics  themselves  must  be  ashamed  of  it :  They  can- 
«  not   be  ignorant  that,    by    the    indefgtigable  pains  of 

<  Luther,  the  sacred  writings  were  once  more  put^  not 

•  only  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  but  into  those  of 
"  «  the  middle  rank,  nay,  even  of  those  of  the  meanest  sort ; 

<  he  having  for  that  purpose,  with  iwcredible  study  and 
«  toil,  translated  the  Ht)ly  Bible  into  that  vulgar  tongue, 

*  and  not  Amadis.*  What  is  not  a  man  capable  of,  in 
point  of  gross  calumnies,  so  diametrically  opposite  to  all 
probability,  when  there  are  th6se  who  dare  affirm,  that 
Luther  desired  to' bring  the  scriptures  into  discredit;  Lu- 
ther had  no  greater  reproach  to  bear,  with  -all  the  Refor-r 
mers,  from  die  popish  clergy,  thah  that  of  too  much  re-* 
commending  to  laymen  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  vul- 

'  gar  tongue. 

The  doctrine  of  Luther  was  not  prevented  by  the  edict 
of  the  emperor,  which  was  contemned  by  the  princes'  and 
magistrates.      Henry  VIll.  king   of  England,  stopt  the 
new  doctrine  from  spreading  in  his  dominions :  He  did 
something  more,  for  he  caused  to  be  made,  in  his  own 
name,  a   treatise   about    the    seven    sacraments,    against 
Luther's  book  of  «  the  Captivity  of  Babylon.*'     Some 
have  thought  that  Edward  Lee,  afterwards  archbishop  of 
York,  was  the  author  of  that  work:  But  the  king  pre- 
sented it  to  the  pope,  who  received  it  very  favomraWy^ 
and  was  so  well  pleased  with  Henry,  that  he  rewarded 
him  with  the  glorious  title  of  <  De^nder  of  the  Faith.* 
Henry  was  the  slave  of  Rome  for  the  first  eighteen  years  of 
his  reign.     Delighted  with  the  flatteries  of  the  pope  and 
the  clergy,  he  drew  his  pen  in  their  defence.     Thje  pnpal 
compliments  induced  Henry  to  order  all  Luther's  books 
to   be    called   in;    and    forty-two   articles,   taken    from 
his  doctrine,  were  condemned.     Luther  had  made  very 
free  with  Aquinas,  the  favourite  author  of  king  Henry  VlIL 
who  had  a  great  opinion  of  his  learning  and  talents  for 
.disputation,  and  stepped  forth  as  the  lehampion*  of  the 

churchy 
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idiurch,  to  defend  her  against  the  danger  she  was  in  from 
the  spreading  of  Luther's  heresy.  But  Luther  was  not  to 
be  silenced  by  Ae  power  of  his  adversary:  And  con- 
ceiving himself  to  be  used  too  contemptuously  by  the" 
king}  he  replied  with  more  acrimony  than  was  thought 
decent  towards  the  person  of  a  sovereign  prince.  He  an- 
swered Henry  with  sharpness  \  and  without  any  respect  to 
his  royal  dignity;  for  Luther  spared  no  man  in  the  cause 
.of  God:  Many  divines  thought  it  an  honour  to  defend 
.•the  lung  of  England,  by  confuting  the  book  which  Luther 
wrote  against  him.  In  Germany,  it  was  answered  in 
Latin  by  Eckius;  and  in  High  Dutch  by  Muncer.  In 
England,  John  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  wrote  a  book 
to  maintain  the  doctrine  which  the  king  had  vindicated ;: 
and  Sir  Thomas  More  wrote  another,  under  the  name  of 
William  Ross,  in  which  he  gave  a  character  of  Luther. 
But  Luther's  magnanimous  spirit  was  not  to  be  depressed 
by  the  words  of  a  king,"  whose  treatment  of  Lambert,  the 
jnartyr,  discovered  an  heart  full  of  rancour  against  the 
.truth,  because  he  condemned  it  without  investigation  ; 
.and  a  mind  full  of  meanness,  because  he  insulted  and 
.threatened  an  humble  subject  and  inferior.  Luther  de- 
fended his  sharp  style  in  answering  the  king,  after  thfs 
manner  :  "  If  my  asperity  towards  the  king  has  offended 
«  any  body,  let  them  take  this  answer :  In  that  book  I 
<^  had  to  do  with  unfeeling  monsters,  who  have  despised 
**  my  best  and  gentlest  writings,  who  have  trampled 
«  upon  my  most  humble  submissions,  and  who  only  seeiii 
<<  the  more  insolent,  in  proportion  to  my  calmness  and 
<«  temperance.  Let  it  be  remembered  too^  that  I  en- 
^<  titely  omitted  all  threats  of  virulence  and  falsehood^,* 
«  with  which  the  king  has  filled  his  book  against  me, 
«<  f rom  ;|^ginning  to  end.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  considered 
*<  as  a  giiiat  a&ir,  if  I  affront  and  treat  sharply  an 
«  eardily  prince,  v/^gfftkzs  dared  to  blaspheme  the  King 
,^  of  heaven  in  his  writings,  and  to  insult  his  holy  name 
-"•with  the  bitterest  *lies — But  God  will  judge  the 
. "  people  in  his  equity."-^ — Luther  had  indeed  written  a 
very  humble  letter  to  Henry  the  £igl>Ch^  by  the  persuasion 
of  Christiei3(i>  the  banished  king  of  Denmark ;  to  which  the 
king  returned  a  very  harsh  and  unbecoming  artswer  in  his 
book,  which  probaWy  induced  Luther  to  treat  this  haughty 
prince  with  the  mcnie  tartness.  His  submissive  letters  to 
.cardinal  Cajetan,  (jeorge  duke  of  Saxony,  and  others,  Were  ^ 
ail  served  in  the  same  contemptuous  strain,  which  deter- 
mined Luther  to  'take  up  a  different  conduct  with  his' 

*  O  adversaries^, 
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adversaries,  in  which  his  braVery  of  toul  was  equal  to  aH 
theii'  insolence. 

If  we  would  know  wiiat  was  the  ground  of  this  won- 
derful man's  magnanimity,  it  cannot  be  better  expressed 
than  it  IS  by  himself  in  a  letter  to  Spalatinus,  during  the 
business  of  Augsburgh :  <<  That  kings,  and  princes,  and 
<<  people,  (says  he)  rage  against  Christy  the  Loid's 
<<  Anointed,  1  esteem  a  good  sign,  and  a  much  better  oxk 
«^  than  if  they  flattered.  For  it  follows  upon  this,  that 
<<  he  who  dwelleth  in  heaven  laugha  them  to  scorn. 
<<  And  if  our  head  laugh,  I  see  no  reaficm  why  we  should 
<<  weep  before  the  faces  of  such  beii^gs.  lie  does  not 
«  laugh  for  his  own  sake,  but  for  our^s;  that  w^-,  putting 
^<  xhe  more  trust  in  him,  might  despise  their  empty.de* 
"  signs  }  of  so  great  need  is  faith,  that  the  cause  and 
<<  ground  of  it  is  not  to  be  perceived  widiout  faith.  He, 
**  who  began  this  work,  began  it  withwt  our  advice  and 
"  contrivance  5  he  hath  hitherto  ^  protected  it,  and  hath 
^<  ordered  the  whc^e  above  and  beyond  otir  counsels  and 
<<  imaginations.  He  also,  I  make  no  doubt,  will  carry 
<^  on  and  complete  the  same,  without  and  above  all  our 
<<  conceptions  and  cares.  I  know,  and  am  assured  of  this» 
«  for  I  rest  the  whole  upon  him,  who  is  able  to  do  above 
«  all  that  we  can  ask  or  think.  Yet  our  friend  PhiUp 
«  Melancthon  will  contrive  and  desire  that  God  should 
«  work  according  to,  and  within  the  compass  of,  his  puny 
«  notionsi  that  he  may  have  somewhat  whereof  to  glory. 

<  Certainly  (he  would  say)  thus  and  thus  it  ought  to  be 

<  done^  and  thus  and  thus  would  I  doit.'  But  this  t& 
«  poor  stuff :  «  Thus  I  Philip  would  da  it.'  This  (I) 
<<  is  mighty  flat.  But  hear  how  thb  reads ;  I  A|tf 
«'  THAT  I  AM,  this  is  its  name  IfiHOVAH;  H«,  even 
«<  HE,  will  do  it. — -^^But  I  liave  done.  Be  strong  in 
<<  the  Lord',  and  exhort  Melancthon  from  me,  that  he 
<<  aim  not  to  sit  in  God's  throne,  but  fight  against  that 
<<  innate,  that  devilishly  implanted  ambition  of  our's, 
<<  which  would  usurp  the  place  of  God ;  for  that  am-* 
<<  bition  will  never  further  our  cause.  It  thrust  Adam 
<<  and  Eve  out  cf  paradise ;  ami  ihia  akme  perplexes  us, 
<<  and  turns  oUr  feet  from  the  way  of  peace.  We  must 
<<  be  men,  and  not  gods."  The  protestant  champion 
knew  full  well  where  his  strength  lay-«-not  in  himself, 
but  in  his  Sovereign.  If  desertsed  by  his  covenant^head, 
he  felt  the  deep  conviction,  that  every  reed  might  make 
him  tremble,  and  every  blast  of  trial  cast  him  down. 
He  knew  (to  use  the  words  of  a  latse  writer)  that     if 

«  God 
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<  God  ebai^^  from  hi^.^prpose  of  saving  a  mttk^  when- 
•  ever  the;manj  teft  to  bk  own  will^  would  change  from 

<  the  desire  of  being  aayed ;  he  must  renounce  the  strong* 

<  e&t  believer  Ufjon  earthy  in  five  minutes  after  he  had 

<  committed  him  to  himself  *.' — But  Luther  had  not  so 
Igarntd  Christ. 

Leo  X,  called.  John.de  Medicis,  was  elected  pppe  on  the 
eleventh  of  Afarch^  1513 ;  and  it  is  thought,  that  nothing 
contributed  more  to  his  elevation  to  the  popedom,  than 
his  intrigues  and  conneetions  with  some  diiisolute  women 
of  great  infllience.  He  made  a  league  with  the  emperor 
against  France,  to  recover  the  places  which  the  French 
held  in  Italy.  He  took  that  afiair  so  much  to  heart,  that 
having  received  the  news  of  the  misfortunes  of  the 
French,  he  died,  it  is  said,  of  mere  joy :  Not  but  there 
are  writers  who  affirm,  that  he  was  poisoned.  He  died, 
on  the  second  of  December,  L521,  in  the  forty*sixth  year 
of  his  age^  and  the  ninth  of  his  pontificate^  He  might 
justly  be  teirmed  the  father  of  revived  and  restored  learn- 
ing, which  claims  from  history  a  tribute  perhaps  not  due 
to  his  other  virtues  as  a  man^  or  to  his  piety  as  a  prelate. 
His  encouraging  arts  and  sciences ;  his  boundless  liber- 
ality to  the  poor,  to  wits»  poets,  artists^  and  men  of 
letters,  is  what  his  apologists  have  to  oppose  to  abundance 
of  scandalous  defects,  and  grievous  faults  in  his  cha- 
racter. Even  the  failings  of  his  character  were  productive 
of  some  public  use  ;  for  he  seems  to  have  had  a  contempt 
for  the  understanding  of  other  nations^  which  led  him 
to  trespass  upon  them  too  far  in  the  matter  of  indul- 
gences, and  other  ecclesiastical  propositions,  that  paved 
the  way  for  the  Reformation. 

After  the  death  of  Leo,  the  several  factions  of  the  coiv- 
clave  terminated  in  the  election  of  Adrian  VL  which 
highly  displeased  the  people  of  Rome.  He  was  born  at 
Utre<rht,  in  1459:  and  his  father  got  his  living  by  barge<^ 
making :  But  the  university  of  Louvain  supplied  his  do-» 
mestic  indigence^  and  educated  the  son,  who  made  a 
great  progress  in  all  kinds  of  sciences,  and  was  appointed 
preceptor  to  the  archduke  Charles,  in  1507.  The  new 
pope  refused  to  change  his  name  :  And  in  every  thing 
expressed  his  aversion  to  pomp  and  pleasures.  He  was 
thought  fit  to  be  raised  to  the  papacy,  which  had  need,  at 
that  timei  of  a  man  learned  in  divinity,  to  oppose  Luther  \ 
and  also  of  one  capable  of  governing  a  state,  because  of 
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the  troubles  in  Italy.  But  he  thought  it  necessary,  in  die 
first  place,  to  reform  the  discipline  of  the  church,  and 
particularly  the  abuses  of  the  court  of  Rome,  which  he 
observed,  and  publicly  acknowledged,  in  a  very  strong 
manner.  He  began  with  revoking  all  the  privileges 
granted  to  the  Franciscans,  by  the  promulgation  of  in-> 
dulgences :  Next,  he  abolished  part  of  the  reservations^ 
accessions,  regresses,  and  such  inventions,  which  were 
called  the  snares  of  l^e  court  of  Rome :  And  afterwards 
he  attempted  to  reform  the  discipline  of  the  church ;  as 
also  the  manners  of  the  clergy  and  laity :  But  his  laud<» 
able  views  were  prevented  by  the  cardinals  and  priests, 
who  could  not  endure  the  thoughts  of  a  Reformation, 
which  was  so  contrary  to  their  interest.  Erasmus  enter- 
taineds  ome  hopes,  that  his  old  friend  and  8chool«-fellowj 
Adrian  VI.  would  do  some  good.  The  new  pope  de- 
plored the  sad  life  of  the  clergy,  and  the  corruption  6{ 
morals  which  had  appeared  in'  some  popes  r  But  his  reign 
was  short  and  troublesome ;  which  made  him  say,  he 
had  more  satisfaction  in  governing  a  college  of  Louvain 
than  in  governing  the  whole  Christian  church. 

Luther  was  now  at  open  war  with  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  wrote  against  the  excommunication  issued  by  the 
pope :  He  also  attacked  the  bishops  and  ecclesiastical 
princes,  in  a  work,  entitled,  **  Against  the  order,  falsely 
<«  called,  the  order  of  bishops."  And  he  exhorted  the 
states  of  Bohemia  to  continue  in  their  separation  from  the 
Roman  church.  He  wrote  his  rough  answer  to  Henry  VIII. 
in  Latin,  and  afterwards  translated  it  into  German.  Emser 
wrote  the  life  of  Benno,  bishop  of  Misnia,  in  ^e  eleventh 
century,  whose  principal  merit  was,  that  be  had  been  a 
rebel  and  a  traitor :  yet  he  was  canonized  by  pope  Adrian 
VI.  for  his  miracles.  Luther  wrote  against  this  canon!-- 
zation>  and  treated  Benno's  miracles  as  human  frauds,  or 
diabolical  operations.  Every  thing  co-operated  with  the 
decree  of  heaven,  in  spreading  the  doctrines  of  Luther ; 
:md  the  spiritual  monarchy  of  Rome  was  on  the  brink  of 
ruin. 

As  the  diet  of  Worms  had  not  settled  the  tranquillity  of 
the  empire,  another  diet  was  appointed  by  the  emperor 
to  be  held  at  Nuremberg  in  November,  1522.  The  em- 
peror was  not  present,  and  his  brother  Ferdinand  supplied 
his  place.  The  pope  sent  his  nuncio,  Cheregatus»  to  this 
diet  J  with  letters,  in  manner  of  a  brief,  to  the  princes  f 
and  instructions  how  to  proceed  against  Luther.  The 
pope  informed  the  diet,  that  Luther  continued  to  disturb 

and 
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and 'replenish  the  world  with  new  books ;  which  grieved 
him  the  more,  because  he  was  hts  countryman.  He  ex- 
horted the  members  to  reduce  Luther,  and  his  adherents, 
to  a  conformity  of  faith  with  the  church :  <  But,  if  this 

<  pestiferous  canker  cannot  be  cured  with  gentle  medi- 

<  cines,  sharper  salves  must  be  proved,  and  fiery  searings:: 

<  The  putrified  members  must  be  cut  off  from  the  body, 

<  lest  the  sound  parts  should  be  infected.'  Yet  the  nun- 
cio was  instructed  to  declare,  <  that  God  suffered  this 

<  .persecution  to  be  inflicted  upon  his  church  for  the  sins 

<  of4nen,  especially  of  priests  and  prelates  of  the  clergy.' 
The  cardinals  strongly  resented  these  reflections  cast  upon 
them  in  .«uch  an  assembly;  and  it  is  imagined  .that  the 
life  of  Adrian  was  shortened  on  that  account. 

The^diet  sanswered  the  nuncio  by  writing,  that  they 
had  not  put  .the  papal  sentence,  nor  the  imperial  edict,  into 
execution  against  Luther,  for  fear  of  raising  civil  commo- 
tions :  But  they   particularly  desired  he  would  apply  a 
remedy  to  the  abuses  and  grievances  of  which  they  would 
give  h'un  a 'memorial.;  as  this  would  be  the  only  way  to 
re-establish  peace  and  concord  between  the  ecclesiastical 
and  secular  orders.    They  thought  it  would  be  necessary, 
as  soon  as  possible,  to  call  a  free  council  in  Germany,  to 
extirpate  all  errors  and  abuses :  And  that  all  controversy 
should  cease,    till  the  determination  of  such  a  council 
should  be  known.     The  nuncio  replied,  that  the  negli- 
gence which  they  had  shewn  concerning  Luther,    was 
•offensive  to  God,  to  the  pope,  the  emperor,  and  the  em- 
pire :  That  they  should  observe  the  imperial  edict ;  and 
also  put  in  execution  the  decree  of  the  council  of  Lateran, 
which  inhibits  the  printing  of  any  book  about  religious 
matters,  without  being  licenced  by  the  ordinary. 

The  diet,  in  the  reign  of  Maximilian,  proposed  ten 
•  grievances  against  the  court  of  Rome :  But  this  diet  of 
Nuremberg  sent  one  hundred  heads  of  complaint,  or 
grievances  to  the  pope ;  with  a  protestation,  that  they 
neither  could  nor  would  endure  such  oppressions  and 
extortions.  The  principal  of  the  centum  gravamina  -wore 
against  the  great  number  of  human  constitutions  ;  indul- 
gences ;  ecclesiastical  causes ;  collation  of  benefices  ;  an- 
nates ;  exemption  of  ecclesiastics  in  criminal  causes;  ex- 
communication ;  and  many  others  which  they  reserved  to 
be  proposed,  when  justice  was  done  them  in  these. 

This  resolution  of  the  diet  was  published,  on  the  -sixth 
of  March,  1523,  in  the  form  of  an  edict;  but  both  the 
Papists  and  JjUtherans  interpreted  it  in  favour  of  them- 
selves. 
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'selves.  Luther  continued  to  pablish  several  nevir  tracts ; 
and  undertook  to  compose  a  new  form  of  celebrating  the 
communion  in  the  church  of  Wittenberg.  He  would  havt 
none  admitted  to  the  communion,  but  «uch  as  could  give 
an  account  of  their  faith  •,  and  who  knew  the  nature,  use, 
and  benefit  of  the  Lord's  Supper:  He  appointed,  that 
both  kinds  should  be  given  ;  and  that  those,  who  would 
take  only  in  one,  should  have  neither.  ■ 

Jodocus  Clichtovaeus,  and  Joannes  Cochlseus,  answered 
Liither  •,  against  whom,  and  the  Refbripation,  the  writings 
of  Cochlaeus  have  befen  the  fund  of  virulent  abu&cf,  for  all 
those  who  have  slandered  the  Protestant  religion  evet 
since :  But  Ltither  answered,  and  confuted,  both  these 
antagonists  ^ '  as  also  two  others,  John  Faber,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Vienna^  and  Conradus  CoUinus,  a  Dominican. 
Luther  wds  desirous  of  totally  suppressing  the  monastic 
orders,  and  wrote  a  book  called,  «  The  common  Trea- 
<<  sury,"  for  blending  them  with  the  public;  which 
made  his  enemies  say,  he  set  himself  up  as  a  supreme 
legislator,  and  disposer  of  the  revenues  of  the  church. 
'  Zuinglius,.  at  this  time,  was  establishing  his  doctrine  in 
Switzerland  :  But  differed  from  Luther  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  sacrament  Pope  Adrian  VL  died  on  the 'twenty- 
fourth  of  October,  1.523,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age ; 
without  being  able  to  reform  the  church.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  cardinal  Julius  de  Medicis,  who  assumed  the 
name  of  Clement  VIL  The  new  pope  sent  Cardinal  Cam- 
pegius  to  the  diet  of  Nuremberg,  in  February,  1 524,  when 
he  had  an  audience  of  the  assembly,  and  vainly  endeavoured 
to  stop  their  complaints  by  promises.  The  diet  declared 
for  a  free  council,  to  allay  the  disputes  of  Luther :  But 
the  legate  procured  a  private  assembly  to  be  held  at 
Ratisbon  in  July,  where  it  was  agreed,  that  the  edict  of 
Worms  should  be  put  into  execution  ;  and  that  thirty-five 
articles  of  certain  constitutions,  made  for  the  Reforma- 
tion of  the  German  clergy  in  pursuance  of  the  late  com- 
plaints, should  be  published.  The  doctrines  of  Luther 
were  generally  favoured  by  the.  imperial  cities,  whose  de- 
puties, held  an  iassembly  at  Spires,  and  explained  the  de-r 
crees  of  Nuremberg  in  their  favour,  while  the  other  sat 
at  Ratisbon.  < 

Luther  exposed  the  contradictions  in  the  two  last  edicts; 
and  the  popish  princes  opposed  Lutherapisni,  by  putting 
those  edicts  in  execution.  Luthet  was' certainly  right,  in 
^serting,  that  the  edicts  of  Nuremberg  and  Spires  con* 
tradicted  each  other :  For  if  the  edict  of  Worms,  which 
I     ..  condemned 
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condemned  Luther  21s  a  beretic,^  wals  to  be  obeyed  ;  why 
shouU  the.  diet  of  .Nmemberg,  which  ordered  that  edict  to 
be  executed,  also  order  his  books  te>  be  examined  at 
Spires  ?  Aisd  if  an  examination  was  to  be  made  of  his 
writings^  why  was  he  to  be  condemned  as  a  heretic,  be- 
fore such  examination  was  to  be  made  ? 

Luther  published  a  book  «  Of  the  Duty  and  Dignity 
«  of  the  civil  magistt^te ;"  and  wrote  an  elegy  upon 
two  Augustine  monks^  who  were  burnt  for  Lutheranism 
at  Brossels*  Their  names  were  Henry  Voes,  and  John 
Esch.  The  greatest  error  they  were  accused  cf,  was, 
<  that  men  ought  to  trust  only  in  God.'  They  suffered 
with  heroic  constancy  \  and  Luther  composed  a  hymn  in 
their  praise,  which  was  sung  in  the  Reformed  churches. 
The  charitable  catholics  rejoiced  at  their  death,  and 
called  them  *  the  devil's  martyrs  :'  But  Erasmus  had  the 
courage  to  declare  his  dislike  of  such  barbarous  and  un- 
christian proceedings ;  and  observed,  that  the  sufferings 
of  these  men  had  brought  over  multitudes  to  Luther- 
anism^ About  this  time  Luther  wrote  a  consolatory 
epistle  to  three  noble  ladies  at  Misnia,  who  were  banished 
from  the  duke  of  Saxony's  court  at  Friburg  for  reading 
his  books.  The.  disputes  between  Luther  and  Carolosta- 
dius  increased,  and  the  latter  retired  from  Wittenberg  to 
Ortamtinden,  where  he  was  foHowed  by  Luther,  who 
accused  him  ot  making  innovations  hi  the  public  worship, 
without  the  consent  of  the  magistrate;  and  the  elector 
banished  Carolostadius  out  of  his  dominions.  He  settled 
at  Strasburgh,  where  he  published  two  books  upon  the 
Lord's  Supper,  to  maintain,  that  "  the  body  of  Jesus 
<<  Chvist  is  not  in  the  sacrament."  Zuinglius  would  not 
absolutely  condemn  his  opinion :  But  he  censured  his 
conduct,  and  rejected  his  interpretation. 

About  this  .time,  the  Anabaptists  sprung  up  under 
Muncer  and  Stork,  who  were  discovered  to  be  fianatics, 
and  were  banished  Saxony.  A  rebellion  ensued,  which 
the  popish  writers  attribute  to  the  rise  of  Lutheranism ; 
But  it  has  been  futty  proved,  that  these  tumults  were 
occasioned  by  grievances  of  a  civil  nature.  The  pea- 
sants refused  to  pay  obedience  to  their  superiors,  and 
desolated  whole  countries  in  a'  most  barbart^us  manner ^ 
but  they  were  reduced,  and  returned  to  their  duty,  after 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  of  their  associates  had 
been  killed  durifng  this  commotion,  and  their  leaders  had 
received  the  punishment  they  deserved.  Their  principal 
tenets  were  these } 

1.  «  That 
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J*  «  That  every  man  hath  the  Spirit. 

2.  <  That  the  Spirit  was  )iothing  more  than  our  natural 

<  reason  and  understanding. 

3.  <  That  every  man  believes,  or  may  believe. 

4.  <  That  there  is  no  hell  to  torment  souls,  but  that 

<  the  body  only  is  condemned. 

5.  *  That  every  soul  shall  be  saved. 

6.  *  That  we  are  taught  by  the  law  of  nature  to  do  to 
f  others,  as  we  would  have  them  do  to  us  ;  and  that  this 

*  principle  is  all  we  are  to  understand  by  the  texm  faith» 

7.  <  That  we  dp  not  sin  against  the  law  by  concupis- 
f  cence,  if  in  the  will  we  do  not  follow  that  concupis— 

<  cence. 

8.  <  That  a  man  not  having  the  holy  Spirit  hath  no  sin  ; 
'  because  he  is  without  reason,  which  is  only  another 

*  name  for  the  holy  Spirit. 

.    9.  <  That  infants  are  not  to  be  baptised. 

10.  <  That  all  things  are  to  be  hel^  in  common.* 
Luther  exerted  himself  against  these  fanatical  people, 
and  set  forth  a  treatise,  whetein  he  admonished  them  tp 
lay  down  their  arms,  and  proved  the  necessity  of  obeying 
their  magistrates.  These  Anabaptists,  were  enemies  to 
.  popery,  and  a  scandal  to  the  Reformation.  The  exhorta* 
tations  of  Luther  on  this  occasion,  both  to  the  rebellious 
peasants,  and  to  the  tyrannical  nobles,  were  excellent, 
and  gave  a  high  idea  of  his  probity,  plain-dealing,  and 
good  sense.  Lutheranism  increased,  and  was  established* 
in  several  cities,  even  before  these  seditions  were  sup- 
pressed in  Germany.  It  was .  publicly  professed  by  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  the  duke 
of  Brunswick.  It  was  received  at  Strasburgh,  Frankfort, 
Mentz,  and  Cologne.  And  it  prevailed  in  almost  all  the 
states  of  the  empire,  except  in  the  hereditary  countries 
subject  to  the  emperor. 

Erasmus  had  been  frequently  solicited  by  the  pope, 
and  the  popish  princes,  to  write  against  Luther  :  But  he 
avoided  the  dispute,  till  he  was  suspected  of  being  a 
Lutheran,  and  then  he  undertook  to  oppose  him,  in  a 
book  entitled,  «  A  Diatribe,  or  conference  about  Free- 

*  will,'  against  the  opinion  of  Luther  concerning  liberty. 
The  Lutherans  themselves  have  rejected  that  opinion: 
But  l^uther  and  Erasmus  were  in  the  same  condition  and 
situation  in  one  respect :  They  had  innumerable  adver- 
saries, and   for  the  most  part  extremely  contemptible^ 

Le* 
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Le  Clerc  supposes  that  Luther  was  a  Thomist :  But  we 
find)  that  he  abhorred  Aristotle,  and  despised  the  school- 
men in  general;  particularly  both  the  Thomists  and 
Scotists.  If  he  was  a  favourer  of  any  scholastic  sect,  it 
was  that  of  Occam,  whom  he  esteemed.  Therefore,  a 
judicious  divine  thinks  that  Luther  first  received  his 
doctrine  of  predestination  from  Augustine,  of  whom  he 
was  a  great  admirer.  Certain  it  is,  that  scarce  any  man 
ever  carried  the  doctrine  of  predestination  to  greater 
lengths,  or  wrote  more  positively  in  defence  of  it  *.    If' 

there 


*  Witness  hi(  book  de  servo  arhHrioy  written  against  Eraimus,  who  had 
attacked  the  doctrine  of  predestination.  Erasmus  had  said :  What  can  be 
"  more  useless,  than  tu  publish  this  paradox  to  the  world  ?  namely,  that 
**  whatever  we  do,  is  done,  not  by  virtue  of  our  own  free-will,  but  in  t, 
"  way  of  necessity,  &c.  What  t  wide  gap  does  the  publication  of  this  te« 
«*  net  open  among  men,  for  the  commission  of  all  ungodliness !  Wkat 
«*  wicked  person  will  reform  his  life?  Who  will  dare  to  believe  himself 
«  the  favourite  of  heaven  ?  Who  will  fight  against  his  own  corrupt  incli- 
*«  nations  ?  Therefore,  where  is  either  the  need,  or  the  utility  of  spreading 
««  these  notions,  from  whence  so  many  evils  seem  to  flow  T* 

To  which  Luther  replies :  **  If,  my  Erasmus,  you  consider  these 
<<  paradoxes  (as  you  term  them)  to  be  no  more  than  the  inventions  of 
«*  men;  why  are  you  so  extravagantly  heated  on  the  occasion?  In  jthat 
«  case,  your  arguments  affect  not  me :  For  there  is  no  person,  now  living 
««  in  the  world,  who  is  a  more  avowed  enemy  to  the  doctrines  of  men,  than 
('  myself'  But,  if  you  believe  the  doctrines  in  debate  between  as,  to  be 
«  (as  indeed  they  are)  the  doctrines  of  God  $  yon  mu^t  have  bid  adieu  to 
«*  all  scnstt  of  shame  and  decency,  thus  to  oppose  tbeih.  I  will  not  ask, 
'*  Whither  is  the  modesty  of  Erasmus  fled  ?  but,  which  is  much  more  im. 
«  portant,  Where,  alas '.  are  your  fear  and  reverence  of  the  Deity,  when 
«  you  roundly  declare,  that  this  branch  of  truth,  which  He  has  revealed 
*«  from  heaven,  is  at  liest  ttseUss,  and  unnecessary  to  be  known  ?  What  ? 
*«  shall  the  glorious  Creator  be  taught  by  you,  his  creature,  what  is  fit  to  be 
*<  preached,  and  what  to  be  suppressed  ?  Is  the  adorable  God  so  very  de*? 
*<  fective  in  wisdom  and  prudence,  as  not  to  know,  till  you  instruct  him, 
*<  what  would  be  useful,  and  what  pernicious  ?  Or  couU  not  He,  whose 
«  understanding  is  infinite,  forefee,  previous  to  his  revelation  of  this  doc- 
«  trine,  what  would  be  the  tonse^uenees  of  his  revealing  it,  till  those  conse- 
'(  quenccs  were  pointed  out  by  you  ?  You  cannot,  yon  dare  not  say  this. 
**  If,  then,  it  was  the  divine  pleasure  to  make  known  these  things  in  his 
"  word ;  and  to  bid  his  messengers  publish  them  abtoad^  and  leave  the 
**  consequences  of  their  so  doing  to  the  wisdom  and  providence  of  Him,  in 
*<  whose  name  they  speak,  and  whose  message  they  declare;  who  art  tbcu^ 
<*  O  Erasmus!  that  thou  shouldest  reply  against  Cod,  and  say  to  the  Almighty, 
"  What  dost  thou  f  St  Paul,  discoursing  of  God,  declares  peremptorily, 
**  Whom  be  •will  he  hardeneth :  And  again,  God  jvilling  io  thenv  bii 
*'  -wrath J  Szc,  And  the  Apostle  did  not  write  this  to  have  it  stifled 
among  a  few  persons,  and  buried  in  a  corner;  but  wrote  it  to  the 
Christians  at  Rome ;  which  was,  in  effect,  bringing  this  doctrine 
upon  the  stage  of  the  whole  world ;  stamping  an  universal  impri^ 
*^  -matur  upon  it;  and   publishing  it  to   believers  at  large  throughout 
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there  was  any  difference  between  Luther  and  the  Tho>* 
mistd  of  tbe  church  of  Rome,  it  was  this,  that  Luthet 
spake  more  simply,  sincerely,  and  openly  than  they  ;  for 

he 


**  the  earth. — What  can  found  harihcr,  in  the  uncircumcifed  tars  ot 
"  carnal  men,  than  thofe  words  of  Chrift,  Many  are  eallcJy  but  feio 
•'  are  chofen  ^  And  clfewhere,  /  knoiv  tubom  I  have  chofen.  Now, 
*<'tlvefe  and  fimilat  alStrtions  of  Chrtil  and  his  Apoftles,  are  the  Tcrf 
^  pofitions  which  you,  O  Krafmus,  brand  as  ufelefa  and  hurtful  You 
*'  obiCi^,  If  tbefe  things  are  foy  "who  voill  endeavour  to  amend  bis  life  ?  I  anf- 
*^  wer  ;  without  the  Holy  Ghofl,  no  man  can  amend  his  life  to  purpofe. 
•*  Reformatiou  is  but  varnifticd  hypocrify,  unlefs  it  proceed  from  grace, 
**  The  ele£t  and  truly  pious  are  amended  by  the  Spirit  of  God  :  And  thofe 
^  of  mankind,  who^are  not  amended  by  Him,  will  perlfh. — You  afk, 
**  moreover,  fVbo  %i/ill  dare  to  believe  bimf elf  a  favourite  of  heaven  ?  I  anfwtr; 
«  It  is  not  in  man'«  own  power  to  believe  himfelf  ruch,upon  jud grounds, 
•*  till  he  is  enabled  from  above.  But  the  elcA  fliall  be  fo  enabled ;  They 
**  (hall  believe  themfelves  to  be  what  indeed  they  are.  As  for  the  reft, 
**  who  ;are  not  endued  with  faith,  they  fliall  perifli ;  raging  and  blaf. 
*'  pheming  as  you  do  now.  But,  fay  you.  Theft  doctrines  open  a  door  to  un~ 
**  gudiinefs,  I  anfwer ;  whatever  door  they  may  open  to  the  imftious  and 
((  profane  /  yet,  they  open  a  door  of  rightsoufnefs  to  the  elect  and  boly^ 
«.(  and  ihew  them  the  way  to  heaven,  and  the  path  of  accefs  unto  God. 
•*  Yet  yQU  would  have  us  abftain  from  tbe  mention  of  thefe  grand  do£lttnes, 
*<  aod  leave  our  people  in  the  dark,  as  to  their  election  of  God :  The 
**  confequence  of  which  would  be^  that  every  man  would  boli^er  himfelf, 
«  up  with  a  deluiive  hope  of  a  ihare  in  that  falvation,  which  is  fuppoied 
«*  to  lie  open  to  all;  and  thos,  genuine  humility,  and  the  pra^lical  fear 
•«  of  God,  would  be  kicked  out  of  doors.  This  would  be  a  pretty  way 
•*  indeed  oi flopping  up  the  gapy  Erafmus  complains  of !  In(lead  of  clofing 
<*  up  tbe  door  of  licentioufnefs,  as  is  falfely  pretended ;  it  would  be,  in 
«*  faiSl,  opening  a  gulph  into  the  nethcrmofl  hell.  Still  you  urge, 
<*  Where  i*  other  the  neceffttyy  or  utility  of  preaching  predefination  ?  Gud  him- 
•<  felf  teaches  it,  and  commands  us  to  teach  it :  And  that  is  anfwer  enough. 
((  We  are  not  to  arraign  the  Deity,  and  bring  the  motives  of  his  will  to 
«(  the  teft  of  human  fcruriny ;  but  fimply  to  revere  both  Him  and  //. 
<*  He,  who  alone  is  alUwife  and  all-juft,  can,  in  reality  (however  things 
<*  appear  to  us,)  do  wrong  to  no  man ;  neither  can  he  do  any  thing  un- 
«  wifely  or  rafhly.  And  this  coniideration  will  fuffice,  to  filence  all  the 
«  obje^ons  of  truly  religious  petfons.  However,  let  us,  for  argument's 
«<  fake  go  a  ftep  farther,  I  will  venture  to  a/Egn,  over  and  above.  Two 
•(  very  important  reafons,  why  thefe  doctrines  ihould  be  publicly  taughr. 
<*  1.  For  the  humility  of  our  pridcf  and  the  manifedation  of  divine  grace. 
«  God  hath  ailbredly  promiled  his  favour  to  the  truly  humble.  By  truly 
<*  humble,  1  mean,  thofe  who  are  endued  with  repentance,  and  defpair 
«  of  faving- themfelves :  For  a  man  can  never  be  faid  to  be  really  penitent 
<*  and  humble,  till  he  is  made  to  know  that  his  falvation  is  not  fuf. 
((  pended,  in  any  meafure  whatever,  on  his  own  (Irength,  machi- 
•*  oatioDs,  endeavours,  free-will,  or  works :  But  entirely  depends  on 
«*  the  free  pleafure,  purpoie,  determination,  and  efficiency  of  another ; 
•*  ev^A  of  God  alone.     Whilft   a   man   is   perfuaded,  that   he  has  it 
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he  absolutely  denied  there  was  any  such  thing  as  free- 
will ;  whilst  fhej  admitted  it  in  words.  This,  perhaps, 
deceived  Erasmus,  v/ho  imagined  he  was  only  disputing 
against  Luther,  whilst  he  was  really  disputing  as  much 
against  Thomas  Aquinas  and  his  followers,  as  against  the 
Reformers.  To  attack  Luther  upon  the  single  point  of 
liberty  and  necessity,  was,  in  an  oblique  and  indirect 
way,  tg  allow  him  superior  to  his  adversaries  in  other 
respects.  Erasmus  very  dexterously  and  artfully  chose  this 
point  of  disputation,  that  he  might  appear  to  the  Ro- 
manists to  write  against  Luther  •,  and  yet  that  he  might 
avoid  censuring  hi$  other  doctrines  opposite  to  the  Roman 
church.  ' 

Erasmus  insisted,  that  the  human  will  co-operates  with 
the  grace  and  assists^nce  of  God  ;  and  that  a  man  should 
use  ail  his  endeavours  to  attain  to  perfection.     He  shews 

that 


**.in  his  power  to  contribute  any  thing,  be  it  ever  fo  little,  to  his  own 
"  falvatinn;  he  ri^inainfl  in  carnal  confidence:  lit  is  not  ^  fei/-de/pairer, 
"  and  therefore  he  is  not  duly  humbled  before  God:  So  far  from  it,  that 
**  he  hopes  fome  favourable  junciturc  or  opportunity  will  offer,  when  he 
'*  may  be  able  to  lend  an  helping  hand  to  tlie  bufinefs  of  his  falvation. — 
**  On  the  contrary,  whoever  is  truly  convinced  that  the  whole  work  de- 
«*  pends  fmgly  and  ahfolu^ely  on  the  will  of  God,  who  alone  is  the  auiAar 
"  an d^/i^^r  of  falvation;  fuch  ^  person  deCpi\r$  oi  all  fel/'djijiajite,:  He 
<*  renounces  his  own  vmU,  and  his  own  ftrength  :  He  waits  and  prays  for 
*•  the  operation  of  God :  Nor  waits  and  prays  in  vain.  Tor  the  E/^-c/V 
**  lake,  therefore,  thefe  doctrines  are  to  be  preached :  That  the  chofen  of 
**  Gdd,  being  humbled  by  the  knowledge  of  his  truths;  felf  emptied,  and 
**  funk,  as  it  were,  into  nothing  in  his  prefeoce ;  may  be  faved  in  Chriii, 
"  With  eternal  glory.  This-,  then,  is  one  inducement  to  the  publication  of 
•*  the  doctrine  ;  that  the  penitent  may  be  made  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
^  mife  of  grace,  fU-ad  it  in  prayer  to  God,  and  restive  it  as  their  own. 
2.  The  nature  •/ the  Chrifiian  faith  requires  it.  Faith  has  to  do  with  tilings 
"  not  feen. —  Aiu!  this  is  ore  of  the  higheft  degrees  of  faith,  fiedfaftly  to 
**  believe  that  God  i$  infinitely  merciful,  theugh  he  faves  (comparatively) 
**  but  few,  and  condemns  fo  many ;  and  that  he  \% fifictly  jvfl^  though  of 
^*  bis  own  Will,  he  makes  fuch  numbers  of  mankind  neccfl'urily  liable  to 
*'  damnation.  Now,  thefc  are  fome  of  the  unfeen  things,  whereof  faith  is 
**  the  evidence.  Wheieas,  was  it  in  my  power  \.o  comprehend  ^MLxn^  oit 
**  clearly  to  make  out,  how  God  is  both  inviolably  just*  and  infinitely  mer- 
"  clful,  notwithstanding  the  dxfplay  of  wrath  and  feemmg  inequality  in  his 
**  difpcnfations  refpecting  the  reprobate  i/aith  would  have  litile'or  nothing 
"  to  do.  But  now,  fince  thefe  matters  cannot  be  adequately  comprehend- 
'**  ed  by  us,  in  the  prefent  (late  of  imperfection  ;  there  is  room  for  the 
**  cxercife  of  faith.  The  truths,  therefore,  ttfpccttng  predestination^  in  all 
*<  its  branches,  should  be  taught  and  published:  They,  no  less,  than>the 
**  other  myfteries  of  Chriftian  doctrine,  being  proper  objects  of  faith,  on 
«»  the  part  of  God's  people.**    See  Topi,ady's  ZMaebius,  p.  97,  &c. 
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that  man  was  created  a  free  agent ;  but  took  a  nidcBtf 
way  between  those  who  destroy  free-will  entirely,  and 
those  who  attribute  too  much  to  it:  He  would  have 
something  ascribed  to  it,  but  more  to  grace. 

Erasmus  sent  his  treatise  against  Luther  to  the  king  of 
England,  to  Wolsey,  Warham,  and  many  more.  Luther 
answered  Erasmus  in  his  book  <^  De  serv§  arbitrio ;"  to 
which  Erasmus  replied  in  two  books>  entitled,  <«  Hypers 
aspista. 

Luther  had  wrote  a  letter  to  Erasmus,  full  of  life,  fire, 
and  spirit ;  which  vexed  him  not  a  little.  He  begins  ia 
ihe  apostdlical  manner ;  <<  Grace  and  peace  to  you  from 
•<  the  Lord  Jesus."  After  modestly  reproving  him  for 
keeping  fair  with  the  papists,  he  says,  «<  We  saw  that 
<<  the  Lord  had  not  conferred  upon  you  the  discernmentp 
<'  courage,  and  resolution  to  join  with  us,  and  freely 
^*  and  openly  to  oppose  those  monsters ;  and  therefore  we 
"  dared  not  to  exact  from  you,  that  which  greatly  sur- 
««  passeth  your  strength  and  your  capacity.  We  have  even 
«  borne  with  your  weakness,  and  honoured  that  portion 
^«  of  the  gift  of  God  which  is  in  you."  Then  having 
bestowed  upon  him  his  due  praises,  as  he  had  been  the 
reviver  of  good  literature,  by  means  of  which  the  holy 
scriptures  had  been  read  and  examined  in  the  originals, 
he  tells  Erasmus,  that  he  had  withheld  some  persons  from 
attacking  him  3  and  that  he  had  restrained  himself,  though 
provoked.  <«  What,  says  he,  can  I  do  now?  Things 
«  are  exasperated  on  both  sides  5  and  I  could  wish,  if  it 
*<  were  possible,  to  act  the  part  cf  a  mediator  between 
'•«  you,  that  they  might  cease  to  attack  you  with  such 
««  animosity,  and  suffer  your  old  age  to  rest  in  peace  in 
^<  the  Lord.  They  would  shew  their  moderation  towards 
«  you  so  much  the  more,  since  our  affairs  are  advanced 
^^  to  .such  a  point,  that  our  cause  is  in  no  peril,  although 
•«  even  Erasmus  ^ould  attack  it  with,  all  his  might" 
He  desires  of  Erasmus,  if  lie  cannot,  or  will  not  defend 
their  sentiments,  to  let  them  alone  ;  and  concludes  with 
a  high  compliment  on  his  authority  and  reputation. 

Erasmus  answered  this  letter,  and  speaks  ambiguously 
of  the  Lutheran  doctrine.  Luther  wrote  another  against 
the  Hyperaspistae,  wherein  he  accuses  Erasmus  of  Arian- 
ism.   The  Minorite  brethren  had  said,  <  that  Erasmus  laid 

*  the  egg,  and  Luther  hatched  it  .*  But,  says  Erasmus,  « I 

*  laid  a  hen  egg,  and  Luther  hath  hatched  a  very  different 
«  bird.*  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  these  two  eminent  men 
liad  any  misunderstanding ;  as  they  both  had  translated 

the 
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Ae  holy  scriptures,  and  were  both  inclined  for  a  Refor- 
mation in  the  church.  Erasmus  afterwards  wrote  some 
other  treatises  against  the  Reformers :  Yet  he  honestly 
dissuaded  the  German  princes  from  hanging  and  burning 
the  poor  Lutherans ;  and  declared  himself  against  the 
cruel  and  sanguinary  methods  of  defending  the  cause  of 
Rome.  The  Italians  thought  him  a  Lutheran  ^  and  the 
Germans  called  him  a  Romanist:  But  every  man  passed 
for  an  heretic  at  Rome,  who  did  not  join  in  every  article 
with  the  pope  against  Luther.  About  this  time,  the 
violent  and  unhappy  controversy,  concerning  the  eucha- 
rist,  was  excited  among  the  Protestants.  As  many  hooks 
were  written  upon  the  subject  as  would  load  several  wag- 
gons ;  and  were  of  no  small  harm  to  the  Reformation ; 
which,  kke  the  growth  of  the  Roman  commonwealth, 
flourished  in  lihe  midst  of  violent  and  continual  divisions. 

Luther  was  this  year  occupied  in  translating  the  book  of 
Job,  which  he  was  inclined  to  think  was  wrote  by  Solomon. 
He  complained  of  the  difficulty  of  the  task  ;  and  observedi^ 
somewhat  jocosely,  that  Job  chose  to  sit  on  his  dunghill, 
and  to  admit  of  no  interpreters. 

Luther's  memorable  protestation,  opon:  the  article  of 
justification^  must  not  be  omitted.  «<  I,  Martia  Luther, 
«'  an  unworthy  preacher  of  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus^ 
^  Christ,  thus  profess,  and  thus  believe ;  that  this  article, 
«  That  facth  alons,  without  works,  can  jus- 
«  TiFY  BEFORE  GoD,  shall  ucver  be  overthrown  neither 
««  by  4iie  emperor,  nor  by  the  Turk,  nor  by  the  Tartar, 
«  nor  by  the  Persian,  nor  by  the  pope,  with  aU  his 
^  cardinals,  bishops,  saerificers,  monks,  nuns^  kings, 
<*  princes,  powers  of  the  world,  nor  yet  by  all  the 
«  devils  in  Hell.  This  article  shall  stand  fast,  whether 
<«  they  will  or  no.  This  is  the  true  gospel.  Jesus 
«  Christ  redeemed  us  from  our  sins,  and  he  only.  This 
«  most  firm  and  certain  truth  is  the  voice  of  scripture, 
<<  though  the  world  and  all  the  devils  rage  and  roar. 
•<  If  Christ  alone  take  away  our  sins,  we  cannot  do  this- 
<<  with  our  works ;  and  as  it  is  impossible  to  embrace 
«  Christ  but  by  faith,  it  is,  therefore,  equally  impossible 
«<  to  apprehend  him  by  works.  If  then  faith  alone  must 
<«  apprehend  Christ,  before  works  can  follow,  the  conclu- 
<<  sion  is  irrefragable ;  that  faith  alone  apprehends  him,' 
*•  before  and  without  the  consideration  of  works :  And 
*<  this  is  our  justification  and  deliverance  from  sin.  Then, 
<^  and  not  till  then,  good  works  follow  faith,  as  its  ne«^ 
*<  cessary  and  inseparaWe  fruit     This  is  the  doctrine  I 

**  teach; 
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•^  teach.;  and  this  thef  Holjr  Spirit  and  church  of  thefiitfa-^ 
*^  fill  bare  deliyered.     In  this  will  I  abide.     Amefn*'* 

The  judgment  of  this  great  man,  upon  synods  and 
councils,  is  very  remarkable :  <<  I  do  not  think  it  (says 
««  he)  very  safe  to  call  a  council  of  our  friends,  for  the 
<^  settlement  of  a  unity  in  ceremonies;  fot  it  will  occa** 
«  sion  a  bad  example,  though  it  be  attempted  with  the 
^*  best  ^eal,  as  all  councils  of  the  church  from  the  be* 
««  ginning  may  serve  to  shew  us.  Thus,  as  in  the 
«'  synod  of  the  apostles,  matters  of  action  and  traditioit 
<«  were  much  more  treated  of  than  matters  of  faith ;  so,- 
•«  in  succeeding  councils,  were  opinions  and  questions 
'<  always  agitated,  without  entering  upon  faith;  for 
.*«  which  reasons  I  have  a  greater  suspicion  and  detes-» 
'«  tation  of  the  very  shadow  of  a  council,  than  I  havd 
«<  of  free-will  itself.  If  one  church  will  not  follow 
«  another  in  those  external  things,  what  need  is  there 
«<  to  compel  it  by  the  decrees  of  councils,  which  soon 
•'  are  perverted  into  institutions  and  traps  for  the  in-» 
•«  tanglement  of  souls  ?  Let  one  church,  therefore,  be 
««  at  liberty  either  to  follow  or  not  to  follow  another  ^ 
«  prmeipally  regarding,  above  all  indifferent  circum- 
«  stances,  the  unity  of  the  spirit,  founded  upon  one 
*^  common  faith  in  the  word  of  God*;  which  being  main-^ 
•*  tained,  the  difference  of  outward  rites  is  only  to  be 
«*  considered  as  a  difference  in  the  flesh  and  the  elements 
•«  of  the  world." — It  would  be  happy  for  the  cause  of 
Christianity,  if  all  its  professors  were  like-minded,  and 
it  would  save  the  gospel  much  of  that  reproach,  which 
infidels  in  all  ages,  upon  this  very  account,  have  cast  upon 
it. 

Luther  laid  aside  the  friar's  habit  in  October,  1524;  and 
married  Catharine  de  Bore,  a  lady  of  noble  descent,  who, 
with  eight  other  nuns,  was  taken  out  of  the  nunnery  at 
Nimptschen  in  1523,  and  carried  to  Wittenberg,  by  Leo- 
nard Coppen,  of  Torgau.  Luther  vindicated  that  action, 
and  intended  to  marry  Catharine  to  Glacius,  minister  of 
Ortamunden,  whose  person  she  disliked ;  and  so  Ludier 
married  her  himself,  on  the  ISth  of  June,  1525,  without 
consulting  his  friends  :  But  Luther  says,  he  took  a  wife 
in  obedience  to  his  fither's  command.  Luther  was  then* 
forty-two,  and.  his  wife  was  twenty-six.  He  was  so  far 
from  being  ashamed  of  entering  into  the  holy  state  of 
matrimony,  that  he  exhorted  the  elector  of  Mentz,  and 
the  grand  master  of  the  Teutonic  order,  to  follow  his 
example ;  which  was  done  by  the  latter,  notwithstanding 

the 
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the  censure  of  the  Romanists.  This  gnmd  master  was 
Albert  margrave  of  firandenburgh,  for  M'hom  that  part  of 
Prussia  which  bekinged  to  the  Teutonic  order  was  formed 
into  a  secular  duchy*  He  embraced  •  the  Lutheran  reli- 
gion, renounced  his  vow  of  celibacy,  and  married  Anna 
Maria  of  Brunswick*  He  afterwards  conformed  to  the 
Augsburg  confession, and  founded  an  university  at  Konings- 
berg,  in  1644,  that  the  Protestant  religion  might  be  in- 
troduced and.  established  in  Prussia,  and  all  the  professors 
were  to  be  Lutherans.  In  those  times,  marriage  soon  be- 
came a  recommendation  among  the  Reformers,  and  was 
Si  certain  proof  that  they  had  abjured  popery ;  for  if  a 
converted  clergyman  did  not  marry,  he  caused  a  suspkion 
that  he  had  not  renounced  the  doctrine  of  celibacy. 

Luther  was  very  fond  of  his  wife,  and  used  to  call  her 
his  Catharine.  She  was  handsome  and  modest :  Luther 
did  not  pretend  she  was  without  faults,  but  he  believed 
she  was  less  faulty  than  other  women  ;  and  when  she  had 
bom  him  a  son  a  little  after,  he  said  he  would  not  change 
his  condition  for  that  of  Croesus.  He  was  heard  to  say, 
that  he  would  not  exdiange  his  wife  for  the  kingdom  of 
Prance,  nor  for  the  riches  of  the  Venetians  j  because  she 
had  been  given  him  by  God,  at  a  time  when  he  implored 
the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  finding  a  good  wife  ; 
and  had  strictly  regarded  her  conjugal  fidelity.  But 
he  professed  himself,  that  one  great  reason  which  induced 
him  to  marry  was,  to  give  an  example  of  the  doctrine  he 
had  preached  against  celibacy,  and  to  shew,  that  he  was 
not  afraid  or  ashamed  to  do  mmself,  what  he  exhorted  and 
enjoined  in  others. 

Erasmus  sent  word  to  Nicholas  Everard,  president  of 
the  court  of  Holland,  that  the  Lutheran  tragedy  would 
end,  like  the  quarrels  of  princes,  in  matrimony.  He 
says,    «  If  the  common   story   be  true,   that   antichrist 

*  shall  be  born  of  a  monk  and  a  nun,  as  they  pretend,  ho^ 

<  many  thousands  of  Antichrists,  are  there  in  the  world 

<  already  i  I  was  in  hopes  that  a  wife  would  have  made 

*  Luther  a  little  tamer  :  But  he  has  published  a  book  a- 
«  gainst  me  more  virulent  than  ever.'  Erasmus  was  not 
well  instructed  in  this  affair,  or  he  was  too  pron^  to  give, 
credit  to  the  scandal  which  was  published  against  Luther. 

Luther  had  answered  the  king  of  England  in  a  rough  way, 
and  was  now  persuaded  by  his  friends  to  write  him  a  very 
humble  letter, with  some  hope  that  his  majesty  wou!d  favour 
the  Reformation.  Henry  returned  him  a  very  haughty  and 
diurlish  answer :  Upon  which  Luther,  (as  we  have  ob- 
served) 
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served)  who  had  too  much  spirit  to  bear  afinmts  even  from 
crowned  headsj  declared  publicly  that  he  was  very  sorry 
for  having  demeaned  himself  so  far :  And  that  he  would 
never  more  throw  away  any  civilities  and  submissions 
upon  Henry  VIII.  cardinal  Cajetan,  prince  Greorge  of 
Saxony,  or  Erasmus,  who  had  all  paid  his  humility  with 
insults*  The  king  of  England  was  chiefly  angry,  because 
Luther  had  said,  that  his  book  upon  the  sacrament  was 
made  by  another,  and  put  out  in  his  name.  Luther  be- 
lieved it  was  written  by  Lee,  who  was  a  zealous  Thomist, 
and  had  been  engaged  in  disputes  with  Erasmus,  and  was 
afterwards  made  archbishop  of  York :  Therefore,  Luther 
wrote  another  book,  entitled,  <<  An  answer  to  the  abu- 
«  sive  and  slanderous  book  of  the  king  of  England.'' 
None  suspected  the  king  wanted  learning  for  such  a  de- 
sign :  <  But,  it  is  probable,  some  other  gardener  gathered 
*  the  flowers,  though  king  Henry  had  the  hcmour  to  wear 
<  the  posie,  carrying  the  credit  in  the  title  thereof/  The 
king  was  assisted  by  bishop  Fisher  and  Sir  Thomas  More; 
in  return  for  which  he  afterwards  cut  off  their  heads. 

The  disturbances  in  Germany  increased  every  day,  and 
the  emperor  called  another  diet,  which  was  held  at  Spires 
on  the  twenty-fifth  of  June,  1526.  Ferdinand,  and  six 
other  deputies,  acted  for  the  emperor,  and  were  for  exe- 
cuting the  edict  of  Worms  :  But  the  elector  of  Saxony 
and  landgrave  of  Hesse,  were  for  holding  a  general  coun- 
cil, and  laid  the  foundation  of  an  union  for  the  defence 
of  those  who  followed  the  new  doctrine.  The  emperor 
had  a  quarrel  with  the  pope,  who  entered  into  a  leag^e 
against  him  with  the  French  king,  and  the  Venetian  re- 
public. Charles  V.  told  Clement  Vll.  he  would  appeal  to 
a  general  council,  and  vindicate  himself.  The  next  year 
his  troops  invaded  Italy,  plundered  Rome,  and  took  the 
pope  prisoner,  who  was  obliged  to  submit  to  some  hard 
conditions  before  he  was  set  at  liberty. 

A  motion  was  made  in  the  consistory,  at  Rome  to  tempt 
Luther  with  a  great  sum  of  money,  and  buy  him  off  from 
opposing  popery :  But  one  of  the  cardinals  cried  out, 
**  Hem  !  Germana  lUa  bestia  mn  curat  aurum^  sed  auramJ 

The  disputes  between  the  Lutherans  and  Zuinglians, 
about  the  sacrament,  continued  till  the  emperor  assembled 
another  diet  at  Spires,  in  March,  1529,  when  long  and 
warm  debates  were  held  about  religion.  The  Romanists 
again  insisted,  that  the  ban  should  be  executed  upon  the 
Lutherans  ;  which  was  opposed  by  the  electors  of  Saxony 
and  Brandenburg,  the  dukes  of  Lunenberg,  the  landgrave 

of 
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mi  HesBi^i  and  the  pqnce  of  Anhdk,  who  declared  again  for 
a  councti^  either  general  or  national.  But  the  Romani6t$ 
jprerailedi  and  confirmed  the  decree  of  the  former  diet  of 
Spires ;  against  which  the  Lutheran  princes>  and  fourteen 
6ities>  joined  in  a  formal  protest^  whereby  they  appealed^ 
fconX  ail  that  should  be  done^  to  the  emperor^  a  future 
Goancily  or  to  unsuspected  judges ;  and  accordmgly  they 
sent  deputies  to  the  emperor,  with  a  petition  that  this 
decree  might  be  revoked.  This  was  the  remarkable  pro* 
testation,  which  gave  the  name  of  PKOTfiSTAN  rs  to  the 
Lutherans  ia  Germany.  The  protesters  acted  with  so 
much  steadiness  and  resolution,  that  the  emperor  was 
much  startled  at  it,  and  determined  to  use  moderation*  for 
the  present.  . 

The  same  yeat,  the  Landgrave  -of  Hesse  brought  Luthdif 
add  Zuingiius  to  a  conference  at  Marpurg ;  when  the 
Lutherans  producied  such  articles  as  they  objected  against 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  Zuiuglians.  After  some  debates^ 
articles  were  drawn  up,  in  which  they  agreed  about  the 
Trinity,  original  sin,  justification  by  faith,  the  efficacy 
of  baptism,  and  the  authority  of  the  magistrates :  But 
they  disagreed  about  the  sacrament,  in  the  sense  and 
meaning  of  the  words;  diough  they  assented,  that  the 
commKnioB  should  be  administered  in  both  kinds ;  and 
they  denied  traxisubstantiation,  as  also  the  sacrifice  of  the 
massL 

At  this  time,  Solyman  the  Magnificent  invaded  Ger-- 
many,  and  beaeged  Vienna :  But  soon  retired  with  great 
loss..  The.elmperor  Charles  returned  to  Germany,  and 
ajf^ii^ted  another  diet  to  be  held  at  Augsburg,  which  was 
opened  on  the  twentieth  of  June,  1630.  It  was  given 
oatf  thai^  the  emperor  would  tread  the  gospellers  under 
his  feet  ^  which  made  the  prbtestant  princes  inclined  to 
»eet  him  in  arms  ;  but  Luther  prevailed  on  them  to  meet 
inpelcei.  The  {Princes  appointed  Luther,  Mekncthon,  Jus- 
tus Jonas^andPomeran,  to  draw  up  their  form  of  doctrine, 
to  lay  before  the  diet,  whete  Luther  was  too  obnoxious 
to  appear,  and  was  left  'in  the  castle  of  ficburg,  near  at 
hand,  that  he  might  be.  consulted  on  oecas^.  Erasnfius 
excused  himself  from,  appearing  at  this  diet,  because  he 
knew  Upod.  whose  judgment  the  emperor  rehed ;  upon 
divines,  itt  whose  .opinion  whosoever  should  dare  to  open 
his  oiottfihrin  favour  of  piety,  was  a  Lutheran,  okid  wofse 
than  a  Lotheram. 

The  imperial  chancellor  opened  the  diet,  by  declaring, 
diat'the  empdror  had  staDBcnoned  this  assembly,  th^t  every 

*  P  one 
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t)ne  imght  consult  upon  such  propositions  as  should  be 
made,  and  ofFer  in  writing  what  he  thought  conyenienty 
concerning  religion.  The  protestant  princes  petitioned 
the  emperor  to  permit  their  confession  of  faith  to  be  read 
in  a  full  diet,  which  he  refused }  but  granted  them  leave 
to  read  it  in  his  presence  before  a  special  assembly  of 
princes,  and  other  members  of  the  empire.  This  con- 
fession of  faith,  which  was  afterwards  called,  «  The 
Augsburg  Confession,'  was  delivered  to  his.  impe-^ 
rial  majesty  both  in  Latin  and  German,  with  the  authority 
whereon  each  article  was  founded;  It  was  signed  by 
the  elector  of  Saxony  ;  George  margrave  of  Brandenburgh; 
Ernest  and  Francis,  dukes  of  Brunswick  and  Lunenberg  ; 
Philip  landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  the  princes  of  Anbalt  5  as 
^so  by  the  deputies  of  Nuremberg  and  Ruthlingen. 

The  emperor  shed  tears  when  this  confession  was  read ; 
which' were  doubtless  owing  to  the  truth  of  the  doctrines 
contained  in  it,  and  the  moderation  that  Me^ncthon  had 
shewn  in  revising  the  whole.  It  was  divided  into  two 
parts :  The  one  contained  twenty-one  articles  upon  the 
principal  points  of  religion:  And  the  other  was  con- 
cerning the  ceremonies  of  the  church.  The  emperor 
dismissed  the  assembly,  when  they  had  heard  the  confes- 
sion ;  and  the  Romanists  agreed  to -draw  up  a  con&tatioa 
of  it,  which  was  undertook  by  Eaber,  EckittS,  Coehlaeus> 
Conradus  de  Wimpina,  Conradus  Collinus,  and  other  po- 
pish  divines,  who  examined  the  protestant  confessicm  of 
faith,  step  by  step,  and  answered  all  the  Articles  ;  some  of 
which  were  approved,  and.  others  condemned ;  but  some 
were  partly  received,  and  partly  rejected,  as  will  be  secxt 
in  the  life  of  Melancthon. 

Luther,  in  his  retirement,  was  not  a-  Httle*  afraid  tor 
what  lengths  the  pacific  spirit  of  Melancthon  might  induce 
him  to  yield  to  the  papists,  and  therefore  wrote  to  him 
to  be  careful  of  what  concessions  he  should  make  them  ;^^ 
««  for  (says  he)  they  will  take  them  in  the  large,  the 
«  larger,  and  largest  sense,  but  hold  their  own  in  the 
"  strict,  stricter,  and  strictest.  '  In  short,  I  have  but  a 
small  opinion  of  this  projected  concord-  in  doctrine : 
I  believe  it  truly  impossible,  unless  the  pope  will 
renounce  his  popedom."  W  ith  regard  to  the  Romish 
confutation  of  the  protestant  articles,  he  saidj  "  I 
«  thank  God,  who  suffered  our  adversaries  to  compose. 
«  so  wretched  a  confutation.  .  Christ  will  reign  for 
«  ever.  Let  the  devils,  if  they  will,  turn  monks  and 
^  nuns;  for  truly  no  shape  would  better  become  themi 

« than- 
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^  than  that,  in   which    they  have  so  long  held  forth 
«  themselves,  for  the  adoration  of  the  world." 

This  confutation,  however,  was  read  before  t*\  dietj 
amd  the  Romanists  said  they  hoped  the  protestants  would 
return  to  the  communion  of  the  church,  as  they  agreed 
in  several ,  points  which  had  been  formerly  contested. 
The  elector  of  Saxony  answered,  that  the  psotestants 
were  always  ready  to  come  to  an  union  in  religion,  in 
any  thing  which  was  not  prejudicial  to  their  consciences. 
In  consequence  of  this,  the  Romanists  appointed  seven- 
teen persons  to  treat  about  religion  with  the  protestants  ; 
and  this  conference  was  held  at  Augsburg  on  the  seventh 
of  August.  The  popish  deputies  said,  that  Luther  would 
not  submit  eo  the  judgment  of  a  council :  But  the 
protestants  declared,  they  would  refer  themselves  to  the 
determination  of  a  council,  to  which  they  appealed  ;  and 
also  presented  to  the  emperor  an  apology  for  their  con- 
fession, which  put  at  end  to  the  diet  at  Augsburg,  and  the 
protestant  princes  returned  home  in  October,  without  an 
jaccommodation  with  the  Romanists. 

The  sacramentarians  also  presented  their  CQnfesnon  of 
faith  to  the  emperor  at  this  diet }  which  was  drawn  up 
by  Bucer  and  Capito  :  But  this  confession  was  more  un«- 
acceptable  than  that  of  the  Lutherans,  and  was  answered 
hy  Faber  and  Eckius;  in  consequence  .of  which,  the  em^i- 
peror  commanded  the  Zuinglians  to  renounce  their  errors, 
and  threatened  to  compel  them  by  his  authority,  if  they 
refused. 

A  symbolical  representation  was  exhibited  before  the 
emperor  and  his  brother  Ferdinand  at  Augsburg,  when  the 
Lutherans  presented  their  confession  of  faith  to  that  as- 
sembly. As  .the  princes  were  at  table,  a  company  of 
persons  offered  to  act  a  small  comedy  lor  the  entertain<- 
ment  of  the  company.  They  were  ordered  to  begin  ;  and 
first  entered  a  man  in  the  dress  of  a  doctor,  who  brought 
a  large  quantity  of  small  wood,  of  straight  and  crooked 
billets,  and  laid  it  on  the  middle  of  the  hearth  and  re- 
tired :  On  his  l^ck  was  written  the  name  of  Reuchlin. 
When  this  actor  went  of,  another  entered,  apparelled 
.also  like  a  doctor,  who  attempted  to  make  faggots  of  the 
wood,  and  to  fit  the  crooked  to  the  straight ;  but  having 
laboured  long  to  no  purpose,  he  went  away  out  of  humour, 
and  shaking  his  head  :  On  his  back  appeared  the  name 
of  Erasmus.  A  third,  dressed  like  an  Augustinian  monk, 
came  in  with  a  chafing-dish  full  of  fire^  gathered  up  the 
crooked  wood^  clapped  it  upon  the  fire,  and  blew  till  he 
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made  it  burn,  and  went  away,  having"  apdn  hid  frock 
the  name  of  Luther.  A  fourth  entered  dressed  like  an 
emperor,  who,  seeing  the  crooked  wood  all  on  fire,  seemed 
much  concerned,  and  to  put  it  out  drew  his  sword,  and 
poked  the  fire  with  it,  which  only  made  it  bum  the 
.brisker :  On  his  back  was  written  Charles  V.  Lastly,  ^ 
fifth  entered,  in  his  pontifical  habit  and'  triple*crown, 
who  seemed  extremely  surprised  to  see  the  crocked  billets 
all  on  fire,  and  by  his  countenance  and  attitude  betrayed 
excessive  grief :  then  looking  about  on  every  side,  to  see 
if  he  could  find  any  water  to  extinguish  the  flame,  he 
cast  his  eyes  on  two  bottles  in  a  comer  of  the  room,  one 
of  which  was  full  of  oil,  and  the  other  of  water ;  and  iii 
his  hurry,  he  unfortunately  seized  on^  the  oil,  and  poured 
it  upon  the  fire,  which  made  it  blaze  so  violently  that  he 
was  forced  to  walk  off:  On  his  back  was  written  Leo  X'. 
This  farce  wanted  no  commentary. 

Luther  wrote  some  books  against  popery,  during  the 
sitting  of  the  diet ;  particularly  a  treatise  upon  the  second 
Psalm,  in  which  he  applied  to  the  princes  met  at  Augs*- 
burg,  what  was  said  in  that  psalm  concerning  die  assembly 
and  conspiracy  of  the  princes  of  the  world  Against  Jesus 
Christ.  The  emperor  pK>cured  a  decree  in  the  diet,  which 
allowed  the  protestant  princes  till  the  fifteenth  of  April 
following,  to  consult  about  their  submission  to  it ;  and 
his  imperial  majesty  promised  to  issue  out  his  summons 
for  a  council  to  begi|i  the  next  year,  •  The  protestant 
princes  remained  firm  to  their  confession  of  faith,  and  th^ 
emperor  published  the  decree  of  the  diet  on  the  sixteenth 
of  November,  which  ordered,  that  no  alterations  or  inno- 
vations should  be  made  in  the  faith  or  religions  worship 
of  the  church  \  and  that  none  shotild  be  admitted  to  the 
imperial  chamber,  who  disobeyed  this  decree. 

The  elector  of  Saxony  was  summoned  by  the  emperor 
to  be  present  at  Cologne^  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  December, 
at  the  election  of  FercMnand  to  be  king  of  the  Romans  : 
But  the  elector  appointed  the  other  protestant  princes  t6 
iileet  him  at  Smalkald,  on  the  twenty^second  of  the  sam^ 
month,  where  they  entered  into  a  confederacy  to  defend 
diemselves  against  the  emperor  and  the  Romanists,' who 
were  determined  to  put  the  decree,  made  at  the  diet  of 
Augsburgy  rigorously  into  execution. 

Thexourt.of  Rome  was  greatly  disturbed  at  what  had 
been  transacted  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg ;  and  the  pope 
employed  his  nuncios  to  dissuade  the  emperor  from  hold- 
ing a  council :  But  the  emperor  urged  the  necessity  of 

it; 
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k ;  and  the  pope,  on  the  first  of  December,  1530,  wrote 
a  circular  letter  to  all  the  Christian  princes,  informing 
them,  that  a  council  should  be  held,  and  desiring  them 
to  coufitenance  so  holy  a  cause  by  their  personal  attend- 
ance. The  protestant  princes  also  wrote  circular  letters 
to  the  European  sov^ereigns,  and  particularly  to  the  kings 
of  England  md  France,  requesting  their  interest  and  pro- 
tection in  obtaining  a  Reformation,  which  had  been  at*» 
tempted  by  John  Cglet  in  England,  by  John  Gerson  and 
Nicholas  Clemangis  in  Trance,  and  by  Luther  in  Germany, 
Xhe  kings  of  England  and  France,  declared  for  a  general 
council,  peace,  and  Reformation ;  which  encouraged  the 
confederate  princes  to  meet  again  at  Smalkald  on  the  twen- 
ty^ninth  of  March,  1551.  when  they  renewed  their  league ; 
and  Luther  composed  a  treatise  against  the  diet  of  Augs-* 
burg,  to  prove  that  it  was  lawful  to  resiist  the  magistrates, 
if  they  commanded  any  persons  to  assault  those  who  would 
not  submit  to  the  decree. 

The  protestant  princes  held  another  assembly  at  Franc- 
fort  on  the  foutth  of  July  ,  and  the  emperor,  on  the  thir- 
teenth of  July,  153^,  by  the  treaty  of  Nuremberg,  agreed 
ihat  air  the  disputes  concerning  religion  should  cease  un- 
til a  free  general  council  was  held,  which  was  to  be  with- 
in a  year.  The  protestants  insisted,  that  no  innovation 
in  doctrine  should  be  made  from  their  confession^  nor  any 
ceremonies  introduced  contrary  thereto ;  which  was  grant- 
ed by  the  emperor,  and  the  protestant  princes  agteed  to 
assist  him  in  the  war  against  the  Turks. 

The  elector  of  Saxony  died  in  August,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  John  Frederic  in  his  dominions,  and  zeal  for 
the  protestant  cause«  The  pope  sent  his  nuncio,  in  Ja- 
nuary, 1531i  to  die  new  elector,  to  settle  witli  him  the 
conditions  of  holding  a  council.  And  the  protestant 
princes  met  upon  this  occasion  at  Smalkald,  on  the  twen- 
ty.fourth  of  June,  when  they  desired  that  the  council 
might  be  free,  and  be  held  in  Germany,  where  these  dif- 
ferences in  religion  first  began :  But  the  pope  -refused  to 
Comply  with  their  request. 

Luther  dissuaded  the  pkctbr  of  Saxony  from  making  an 
alliance  with  the  Switzers,  and  persisted  to  unite  mott 
zealously .  than'  ever  against  the  sacramentarians  r  But 
^Bucer  undertook  to  reconcile  the  Lutherans  and  Zoing- 
lians.  Lutner:  lyiet  Bucer  and  Capito  at  Wittenheig,  on 
the  twenty-^eixjnxl  bfoMay,  1536,  when  they  entered  into 
a  Ipng  debate^  upon  their  faith  and  doctrine  concemmg 
^he  ^^cr^meotf  v^aod  Ubey  .delivered  to.Luthec  the  confer 
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sion  of  faith  of  the  churches  of  Switzerland ;  but  thejr 
could  not  agree  in  their  articles  of  the  form  of  union  about 
the  sacrament.  Luther  explained  himself  concerning  the 
Jjord's  Supper,  by  saying,  he  had  never  taught  that  Jesus 
Christ  came  down  from  heaven  to  the  earth,  either  visible 
or  invisible ;  and  that  he  left  it  to  the  almighty  power 
of  God  to  effect  how  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are 
offered  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  keeping  himself  entirely 
close  to  the  words  of  the  scripture,  This  is  my  hody^  this 
is  my  blood.  He  observed,  that  as  they  could  not  under- 
stand each  other,  it  was  convenient  they  should  be  friends^ 
?ind  entertain  a  good  opinion  reciprocally  of  themselves, 
till^  the  spirit  of  contention  should  cease  among  them ;. 
and  so  he  committed  to  the  care  of  Bucer  and  Capito  to 
finish  what  they  had  begun. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  year  1527,  Luther  was 
attacked  by  a  very  severe  illness,  which  brought  him 
near  to  his  grave.  He  applied  himself  to  prayer,  made 
a  confession  of  his  faith,  and  lamented  grievously  his  un- 
worthiness  of  martyrdom,  which  he  had  so  often  and 
so  ardently  desired.  In  this  situation  he  made  a  will, 
ior  he  had  a  son,  and  his  wife  was  again  with  child,  in 
which  he  recommended  his  family  to  the  care  of  heaven : 
«  Lord  God,  says  he,  I  thank  thee,  that  thou  wouldst 
«  have  me  poor  on  earth  and  a  beggar.  I  have  neither 
"  house,  nor  land,  nor  possessions,  nor  money,  to  leave. 
«<  Thou  hast  given  me  a  wife  and  children  :  Take  them, 
<«  I  beseech  thee,  under  thy  care,  and  preserve  them,  as 
<«  thou  hast  preserved  me."  He  bequeathed  his  detes- 
tation of  popery  to  his  friends  and  brethren ;  agreeably 
to  what  he  often  used  to  say,  «  Pestis  eram  vivusj  moriens 
"  ern  mors  tua^  papa  ;"  i.e.  Living,  I  was  the  plague  of 
the  pope  ;  and  dying,  I  shall  be  his  death. 

Luther,  from  about  this  period,  having  laid  the  great 
foundation  of  the  Reformation,  was  chiefly  employed  in 
raising  and  completing  the  superstructure.  The  remain- 
der of  his  life  was  spent,  in  exhorting  princes,  states, 
and  universities,  to  confirm  the  great  work,  which  had 
been  brought  about  through  him  ;  and  in  publishing  from 
time  to  time  such  writings  as  might  encourage,  direct, 
and  assist  them  in  doing  it.  The  emperor  threatened 
temporal  punishment  with  armies ;  and  the  pope  eternal 
pains  with  bulls  and  curses  ;  but  Luther,  armed  with  the 
intrepidity  of  grace,  over  and  .above  his^  own  courageous 
nature,  regarded  neither  the  one  nor  the  other..  His 
friend  and  assistant  Melancthon  codld  not  beso  indiflerent; 
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Tor  Melancthon  had  a  great  deal  of  softness,  moderation 
and  diffidence  in  his  constitution,  ^hich  made  him  ^ery 
uneasy  and  alarmed  at  these  formidable  appearances. 
Hence  we  find  many  of  Luther's  letters  were  written  on 
purpose  to  comfort  him  under  these  anxieties  :  "  I  am  (says 
**  he,  in  one  of  these  letters)  much  weaker  than  you  in 
«*  private  conflicts,  if  I  may  call  those  conflicts  private, 
«  which  I  have  with  the  devil ;  but  you  are  much  weaker 
^  than  me  in  public.  You  are  all  distrust  in  the  public 
*«  cause ;  I,  on  the  contrary,  am  very  confident ;  because 
•«  I  know  it  is  a  just  and  true  cause,  the  cause  of  God 
«  and  of  Christ,  which  need  not  tremble  or  be  abashed. 
«  But  the  case  16  diflFerent  with  me  in  my  private  con- 
"  flicts^  feeling  myself  a  most  miserable  sinner,  and  there- 
«*  fore  have  great  reason  to  look  pale  and  tremble.  Upon 
«  this  account  it  is,  that  I  can  be  almost  an  indifferent 
•^  spectator  amidst  all  the  noisy  threats  and  bullyings  of 
"  the  papists  ;  for  if  we  fall,  the  kingdom  of  Christ  falls 
«  with  us :  And  if  it  should  fall,  I  had  rather  fall  with 
««  Christ  than  stand  with  Caesar."  So  again  a  little  far- 
ther: **  You,  Melancthon,  cannot  bear  these  disorders, 
*«  and  labour  to  have  things  transacted  by  reason,  and 
•«  agreeably  to  that  spirit  of  calmneiss  and  moderation, 
**  which  your  philosophy  dictates.  You  might  as  well 
*«  attempt  cum  ratione  insanirey  to  be  mad  with  reason. 
*<  Don't  you  see,  that  the  matter  is  entirely  out  ol  your 
«*  power  and  management,  and  that  eVen  Christ  himself 
**  forbids  your  measures  to  take  place  ?  If  the  cause  be 
*«  bad,  indeed  \  let  us  renounce  it :  But  if  it  be  good, 
<^  why  do  we  make  Cod  a  liar,  who  hath  promised  to 
*^  support  us  ?  Does  he  make  his  promises  to  the  wind^ 
*'  or  tbiiis  people  ?" 

About  the  year  1583,  he  had  a  terrible  controversy 
with  George  duke  of  Saxony,  who  had  such  an  aversion  to. 
Luther's  doctrine,  that  he  obliged  his  subjecj;s  to  tjtke.  an 
oath,  that  they  would  never  embrace  it.  However,  sixty 
or  seventy  citizens  of  Leipsic  were  found  to  have  deviated 
a  little  from  the  catholic  way,  in  some  point  or  other ; 
and  they  were  known  previously  to  have  consulted  Luther 
upon  it :  Upon  which  duke  George  complained  to  the 
elector  John,  that  Luther  had  not  only  abused  his  person, 
but  also  preached  up  rebellion  among  his  subjects.  The 
elector  ordered  Luther  to  be  acquainted  with  this,  and  toi 
be  told  at  the  same  time,  that  if  he  did  not  clear  himself 
from  the  charge,  he  could  not  possibly  escape  punishment. 
But  Luther  easily  refuted  the  accusation,  by  proving,  tha£ 

4  he 
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he  had  been  so  far  from  stirring  up  his  subjects  agalfl^ 
him,  on  the  score  of'  religion,  that,  on  the  contrary,  he 
had  exhorted  them  rather  to  undergo  the  greatest  hard* 
fihip5,  and  even  suffer  themselves  to  be  banished.  Indeed, 
it  appears  from  all  his  conduct  and  writings,  that  no 
man  more  abhorred  that  impious  principle  of  subverting 
kingdoms  and  states,  under  a  pretence  of  advancing  the 
cause  of  God  or  his  gospel.  The  Almighty  is  surely 
able  to  effect  his  own  will  in  this  case :  And. it  is  the  duty 
of  Christians  to  suffer  and  obey  it. 

In  this  year,  1533,  Luthtr  wrote  a  consolatory  letter  to 
the  citizens  of  Oschatz,  who  had  been  banished  for  the 
gospel ;  in  which  letter  he  uses  these"  words ;  the  devil 
.«  is  the  host  in  the  world ;  and  the  world  is  his  inn. 
^<  Go  where  you  will  in  the  world,  you  will  be  sure  to 
«*  find  this  ugly  host  walking  up  and  down  in  it." 

In  the  year  loS*,  he  printed,  and  in  the  next  year 
published,  his  translation  of  the  bible  into  German ;  in 
which  latter  year,  he  began  publicly  to  preach  upon  the 
book  of  Genesis^  which  task  he  ended  with  his  life,  as  he 
is  said  to  have  foretold. 

In  the  year  1538,  arose  the  vile  sect  of  the  Antino* 
mians,  who  taught  that  it  mattered  not  how  wicked  a 
man  was,  if  he  had  but  faith.  The  principal  person 
amongst  tliem  was  Joannes  Islebius  Agricola.  Luther  had 
the  honour  not  only  of  confuting,  but  of  converting 
this  man,  and  of  bringing  him  back  to  his  senses  and  his 
duty. 

In  the  year  154-0,  Luther  printed  and  prefaced  the 
confession  of  Robert  Barnes,  his  intimate  friend,  and  a 
learned  divine,  who  was  burnt  this  year  at  London  for  the 
gospel.  'They  became  acquainted  through  Barnes's  conw 
ing  to  Wittenberg  about  the  businesfs  of  king  Henry  the 
Eighth's  divorce. 

Luther  w^s  continually  baited  at  by  a  world  of  furies ; 
and  he  was  particularly  set  up  by  providence  to  effect  a 
Reformation.  He  published  seventy-five  propositions 
against  the  divines  of  Louvain  ;  and  also  a  short  confession 
of  faith;  after  which  he  was  sent  for  to  his  native 
country,  to  compose  a  difference  between  the  counts  of 
Mansfield.  He  preached  his  last  sermon  at  Wittenberg  oa 
the  seventeenth  of  January,  1546;  and  on  the  twenty- 
third,  set  out  for  Isleben,  where  he.  was  honourably  enter- 
tained by  the  Count,  who  escorted  him  to  his  apartments 
with  one  hundred  horse.  Luther  attended  the  business 
Upon  which  he  came  from  the  twenty-ninth  of  January^ 

to 
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to  the  S^VeateeiUh  of  February,  when  he  sickened  a  litde 
before  supper  of  his  ususJ  illness.  This  was  an  op- 
|>re$sicm  of  humours  in  the  opening  of  the  stomachy  with 
which  MeUncthon,  who  was  with  him,  had  seen  him  fre- 
quently afflicted.  His  pain  increased,  and  he  went  to 
bed,  where  he  slept  till  midnight,  when  he  awaked  in 
such  anguish,  that  he  found  his  life  was  near  at  an  end. 
He  then  prayed  in  these  words :  «'  I  pray  God  to  pre- 
"  senre  the  doctrine  of  his  gospel  among  us;  for  the 
"  pope  and  the  council  of  Trent  have  grievous  things  in 
«  hand."  After  which,  he  3iiid ;  "  O  heavenly  Father, 
"  my  gracipus  God,  and  Father  of  our  l^ord  Jesus  Christ, 
<<  thou  God  of  all  consolation,  I  give  tjiee  hearty  thanks 
<<  that  thou  ha$t  .revealed  to  me  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ, 
"  whom  I  believe,  whom  I  profess,  whom  1  love,  whom 
**  I  glorify,  and  whom  the  pope  and  the  multitude  of 
*<  the  wicked  do  persecute  and  dishonour. — I  beseech  thee^ 
<<  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  receive  my  soul.  O  my  heavenly 
f<  Father,  though  I  be  taken  out  of  this  life,  and  must 
*«  lay  down  this  frail  body  \  yet  I  certainly  know,  that 
<'  I  shall  live  .witli  thee  eternally,  and  that  I  cannot  be 
*< .  taken  out  of  thy  hands.  God  so  loved  the  worlds  £5V. 
«  Lord,  I  render  up  my  spirit  into  thy  hands,  and  come 
<<  to  thee.  Lord,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit : 
"  Thou,  O  God  of  trMth,  ha^t  redeemed  me  !"  Albert 
count  o^  MansBeld,  Melancthon,  Justus  Jonas,  and  several 
other  friends,  attended  him  in  his  last  moments,  joining 
him  in  prayer,  that  God  would  preserve  the  doctrine  of 
his  gospel  among  tliem.  Melancthon  says  of  Lutlier,  that 
having  frequently  repeated  his  prayers,  he  was  called  to 
God,  <  unto  whom  he  so  faithfully  commended  his  spirit, 

*  to  ^joy,  no  doubt,  the  blessed  society  of  the  patriarchs^ 
<  prophets,  and  apostles,  in  the  kingdom  of  God  the  Fa- 

*  ther,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  fihost.' 

Luther  died  on  the  eighteenth  of  February,  1  S^Q^  in  the 
sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  A  thousand  fables  have 
been  invented  concemoig  bis  death  \  nor  would  his  ene- 
mies forbear  publishing  lies  on  this  subject  long  after  he 
had  left  tliis  world.  Some  have  said,  that  he  died  sud« 
dealy  ;  others  that  he  killed  himself ;  aild  some  have  im* 
pudently  proceeded  so  far  as  to  give  out  that  he  was 
taken  away  by  the  devil.  Nor  are  they  people  of  mean 
figure  or  credit,  who  vent  these  calumnies,  but  the  most 
famous  writers,  as  Cochlaeus,  Bes8xu3,  Bozius,  Fabianusj 
Justinian,  and  Bellatmine.  This,  says  Bayle,  reflects  on 
the  Mrhole  body  of  popery  \  for .  such  fables  ought  not  to 
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{)ass  the  press.  Father  Maimbourg  has  rejected  all  these 
foolish  stories ;  but  he  has  been  mistaken  in  a  notable 
fact-  Speaking,  of  Luther,  he  says,  the  elector  of  Saxony 
caused  his  body  to  be  conveyed  with  a  most  magnificent 
pomp  to  Wittenberg,  where  he  erected  to  him  a  monu- 
ment of  white  marble,  surrounded  with  the  statues  of  the 
twelve  apostles,  as  if  he  had  been  the  thirteenth,  with  re- 
spect to  Germany.  He  was  lionourably  interred  at  Wit- 
tenberg :  But  Seckendorf  has  shewn  that  no  such  statues 
were  placed  round  his  tomb. 

The  virulent  partizans  of  the  church  of  Rome  tell  us, 
that  Luther  was  not  only  no  divine,  but  even  an  out- 
rageous enemy  and  calumniator  of  all  kinds  of  science ; 
and  that  he  committed  gross,  stupid,  and  abominable 
errors  against  the  principles  of  divinity  and  philosophy. 
They  accuse  him  of  having  confessed,  that  after  strug- 
gling for  ten  years  together  with  his  conscience,  he  at 
last  becanxe  a  perfect  master  of  it,  and  fell  into  Atheism : 
And  add,  that  he  frequently  said,  he  would  renounce  his 
portion  in  heaven,  provided  God  would  allow  him  a  plea- 
sant life  for  a  hundred  years  upon  earth.  And  lest  we 
should  wonder,  that  so  monstrous  and  such  unheard  of 
impiety  should  be  found  in  a  mere  human  creature^  they 
make  no  scruple  to  say,  that  an  Incubus  begat  him; 
These,  and  many  more  such  scandalous  imputations,  Mr 
Bayle  has  been  at  the  pains  to  collect,  under  the  article 
Luther,  in  his  dictionary;  and  has  treated  them 
with  all  the  contempt  and  just  indignation  they  deserve. 
But  let  us  leave  these  impotent  railers,  and  attend  a  little 
to  more  equitable  judges.  Luther;  says  Mr  Warton,  in 
his  appendix  to  Dr  Cave's  Historia  Literariay  \\ras  *  a  <nan 

*  of  prodigious  sagacity  and  acuteness,  very  warm,  and 
-<  formed  for  great  undertakings ;  being  a  man,  if  ever 

<  there  was  one,  whom  nothing  could  daunt  or  intimi- 

<  date.     When  the  cause  of  religion  was  concerned,  he 

<  never  regarded  whose  love  he  was  likely  to  gain,  or 

<  whose  displeasure  to  incur.      He   treated    the  pope's 

*  bulls,  and  the  emperor's  edkts,  just  alike  ;  that  is,  he 

<  heartily  despised  both.     In  the  mean  time,  it  must  be 

*  owned,  that  Luther  often  gave  a  greater  loose  to  his 
.<  passions  than  he  ought,  and  did  not  in  his  writings  pay 

<  that  deference  to  crowned  heads  which  it   is   always 

<  necessary  to  pay :  But  every  man  has  his  foible,  and 

<  this  was  Luther^s.  However,  he  was  very  diligent  in 
4  his  application  to  letters,  and  very  learned,  considering 
^  the  times  he  lived  in.     His  chief  pursuit  was  in  the 
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study  of  the  scriptures,  upon  a  great  part  of  which  he 
wrote  commentaries.  He  reformed  the  Christian  reli- 
gion from  many  errors  and  superstitions,  with  which 

*  it   had  been  long  corrupted ;  and  reduced  it,  as  well  as 

*  he  could,  to  its  primitive  purity.  If  in  some  places 
^  he  appears  not  quite  so  orthodox,  we  must  impute  it 
'  to  the  times,  and  not  to  him  ;  for  it  is  no  wonder,  that 
^  one.  who  attempts  to  cleanse  such  a  stafele  of  Augeus  as 
^  the  church  of  Rome,  should  not  escape  free  from  spots 
^  and  blemishes.  He  kept  primitive  antiquity  constantly 
'  before  his  eyes,  as  his  guide  and  rule ;  and,  as  Erasmus 
'  has  observed,  many  things  are  condemned  as  heretical 

*  in  the  writings  of  Luther,  which  are  thought  very  or- 
<  thodox  and  pious  in  the  books  of  Augustine  and  Ber- 
«  nard.      Erasmus   also  says,  that  Luther  -wrote   many 

*  things  rather  imprudently  than  impiously.      His  stile 

*  was  rough  and  harsh,  for  in  those  days  every  body  could 

*  not  write  like  Erasmus,  Politian,  Bembus,  &c.  who  were 

*  always  reading  Tully,  Livy,  and  Terence.  Yet  how 
'  uncouth  and  inelegant  soever  his  style  may  be,  it  every 

*  where  breathes  a  genuine  zeal  and  piety,  which  is  more 
«  solicitous  about  things  than  words.' 

Luther  left  a  widow,  three  sons,  and  two  daugh* 
ters.  His  family  was  not  extinct,  when  Seckendorf  pub- 
lished his  history,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  last 
century.  Whilst  the  troops  of  Charles  V-  were  at  Wit- 
tenberg, in  the  year  1647,  the  Spaniards  solicited  the 
emperor  to  pull  down  Luther's  monument,  and  wanted  to 
dig  up  his  bones  :  But  the  emperor  had  more  generosity 
and  prudence,  than  to  consent  to  a  procedure  so  base  an4 
infamous. 

Luther  had  a  very  sharp  and  satirical  stile  :  But  his 
commentary  on  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians  5  was  his  fa- 
vourite  work,  which  he  used  to  call  his  wife,  his  Catharine 
de  Bore,  It  was  a  very  great  imprudence  to  publish  such 
a  collection  as  the  Sermones  Mensales^  or  Colhquia  Mensa^ 
iia ;  for  Luther*5  table-talk  is  the  subject  of  the  hoi^.  It 
was  published,  in  1571,  by  Henry  Peter  Rebenstock,  mi- 
nister of  Eischerheim  :  But  Luther  was  not  the  author  of 
that  book,  the  publication  of  which  was  the  effect  of  an 
inconsiderate  zeal. 

His  favourite  doctrine,  was  justification  by  faith  alone, 
and  not  by  works,  moral,  legal,  or  evangelical :  But  we 
must  do  him  the  justice  to  observe,  that  he  perpetually 
Uicukated  the  absolute  necessity  of  good  works,'    Accord- 
ing 
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ing  fiD'him;  a  man  is  justified  only  by  faith ;  but  he  can** 
not  he  justified  without  works ;  and  where  those  works 
^re  not  to  be  founds  there  is  assuredly  no  true  faiths  He 
was  once  somewhat  inclined,  to  the  opinion^  that  souls 
^ter  death  sleep  till  the  resurrection  :  But  he  afterwards 
said)  that  the  souls  of  the  faithful  are  in  a  state  of  felicity, 
and:  this  seems  to  have  been  his  last  and  settled  opinion. 
^e  thought  that  thq  Jewish  nation  would  never  be  con-* 
yerted ;  and  that  St  Paul's  expressions^  concerning  this 
object  were  misunderstood. 

;  Luther  was  a  n)agnanimous  person  even  by  the  conces- 
sion of  his  enemies ;  and  undertook  such  things  as  the 
world  may  reasonably  admire,  having  opposed  himself 
alone  to  the  whole  earth.  .His  followers  called  them-* 
selves  Lutb^rqns  much  against  his  mind^:  But  they 
recede  from  him  iti  many  things,  as  may  be  seen  by  their 
writings.  ' 

.  MelauQthon  says,  <  PomeranuS  is  a  grammarian  ;  I  am  a 
^  logician ;  and  Justus  Jonas  is  an  orator :  But  Luther,  is 
*  gpod  at  every  thing ;  the  wonder  of  mankind  ;  for  what^ 
f  ever  he  says,  or  writes,  it  pei^etrates  the  heart,  and  makes 
«  a  lasting  impression/ 

.  It  has  alsp  becjn  ^aid  of  Luther,  that  it  was  a -great  mi- 
racle a  poor  friar  should  be  able  to  stand  against  the  pope: 
It  was  >  greater  that  he  should  prevail :  And  the  greatest 
of  all,  that  he  should  die  in  peace,  as  well  as  Erasmus^ 
when  surrounded  by  so  many  enemies. 
.  The  doctrine  of  this  eminent  divine,  and  great  Reform-^ 
er,  was  soon  extended  through  all  Germany,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  England,  and  other  countries,  under  difierent  mo- 
difications. 

Luther's'  works  were  collected  after  his  death,  and 
printed  at. Wittenberg  in  seven  volumes  folio.  Catharine 
de  Bore  survived  her  husband  a  few  years,  and  continued 
the  first  year  of  her  widowhood  at  Wittenberg,  though 
Luther  had  advised  her  to  seek  another  place  of  residence. 
She  went  from  thence  in  the  year  IJ47,  when  the  town 
was  surrendered  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  Before  her 
departure,  she  had  received  a  present  of  fifty  crowns  from 
Christian  IIL  king  of  Denmark ;  and  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  and  the  counts  of  Mansfelt,  gave  her  good  tokens 
of  their  liberality.  With  these  additions  to  what  Luther 
\i^  left  her,  she  had  scarce  wherewithal  to  maintain 
lierself  ai^  her  family.  She  returned  to  Wittenberg, 
when  the  town  was  restored  to  the  elector,  where  she 
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lived  in  a  Very  idevout  and  pious  maftrter,  till  the  plague 
obliged  her  to  leave  it  again  in  the  year  154>2.  She  sold 
what  she  had  ^t  Wittenberg,  and  retired  to  Torgau,  with 
a  resolution  to  end  her  life  there4  An  awful  provi-> 
dence  befel  her  in  hei:  -journey  thither^  which  proved 
fatal  to  her.  The  horses  growing  unruly^  and  attempt- 
ing to  run  away,  she  leaped  out  of  the  vehicle  she  was 
conveyed  in;  and,  by  leaping,  got  a  fall,  of  which  she 
died  about  a  quarter  of  a  year  after,  at  Torgau,  upon  the 
twentieth  o£  December,  1552.  She  was  buried  there  in 
the  great  church,  where  her  tomb  and  epitaph  are  still  to 
he  seen ;  and  the  Ufiiversity  of  Wittenberg,  whfch  was 
then  at  Torgau,  because  the  plague  raged  at  Wittenberg^ 
made  a  public  programma  concerning  the  funeral  pomp. 

Upon  Luther's  tomb,  the  university  of  "Wittenberg  di- 
rected the  following  inscription : 

MARTINI    LUTHERI   S.  TflEOLOGlJE 

D.  CORPUS   H.  L.  S.  E.  QUI  ANNO 

CHRISTI    MDXLVI.    XII,    CAL. 

MARTII    EISLEBU    IN    PA- 

TRIA   S.   M.  O.  C.   V.   AN. 

LXni.   M.    III.   D.    X. 

TRAMSLATIfM,  * 

<  In  this  place  lies  buried  the  body^  of  Martik  Lv- 
^  THEB.,  doctor  of  divinity,  who  died  at  Isleben,  hi& 
*  birth-place^  on  the  twelfth  of  the  calends  of  March, 
«  in  the  year  1546 ;  when  he  had  Itved  sixty-three  years, 
<  three  months,  and  ten  days.' 

.  Beza's  Epigram  upon  Luther  has  been  much  admired  ; 
and  therefore  we  will  present  it  to  our  readers. 

Roma  orifem  dotnuit ;  Romam  sihi  papa  subegit : 

Virihus  ilia  suisyfraudiius  iste  juis. 
Quanta  isto  major  Lutherus^  major  et  iU4  : 

Jstum  illamque  urn  qui  domtat  catamo  ! 
I  nunc  J  Alciden  memoratoy  Gritcia  mendax  ; 

Lutheri  ad  calamum  ferrea  clava  nihiL 

The  learned  reader  will  excuse  the  following  unequal 
translation. 

Rome 
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>    Rome  tam'd  the  world ;  yet  Rome  the  pope  hath  aw'd; 
She  rose  by  fjprce,  but  he  by  holy  fraud. 
Greater  thau  both,  how  much  was  Luther,  when 
He  vanquished  botbj  with  nothing  but  a  pen  ! 
Go,  fabling  Greece,  and  bid  Alcides  knojv. 
His  club,  a8  Luther's  pen,  gave  no  such  blow. 

Our  serious  readers  will,  perhaps,  be  pleased  with  the 
insertion  of  some  remarkable  sayings  and  observations  of 
this  great  man,  which  we  will  extract  from  that  able  and 
faithful  biographer,  Melchior  Adam;  Erasmus  confessed 
<  that  there  was  more  solid  divinity  contained  in  one  leaf 
«  of  Luther's  commentaries,  than  could  be  found  in  many 
«  prolix  treatises  of  schoolrtien,  and  such  kind  of  authors/ 

Speaking  of  the  pope's  using  the  mass  for  departed 
souls,  Luther  observed,  that  <<  he,  with  his  mass,  was  not 
<^  satisfied  to  thrust  himself  into  all  comers  of  die  earth, 
•<  but  he  must  needs  go  tumbling  down  into  the  very 
*<  bosom  of  hell.' 

He  used  to  call  the  indulgence-merchants,  purse-thresh- 
ers. 

There  were  many  plots  laid  against  his  life,  which  the 
bloody  papists  sought  after  by  all  means.  Poison,  dag- 
gers, pistols,  were  intended ;  when  fire  and  faggot  could 
not  be  used,  through  the  elector's  protection.  A  Polish 
Jew  was  hired  for  2000  crowns  to  poison  him.  "  The 
**  plot  (says  Luther)  w«s  discovered  to  me  by  the  letters 
<«  of  my  friends.  He  is  a  doctor  of  physic,  and  dares  to 
««  attempt  any  thing :'  He  woiild  go  about  this  business 
<«  with  incredible  craft  and  agility.  He  is  just  now  ap- 
«  prehended."— However,  God  preserved  him  from 
the  malice  of  his  enemies.  It  shews,  however,  what 
papists  can  attempt  (says  Melchior  Adam);  and  if  we 
wanted  further  proof  of  it,  the  words  of  Aleander,  the 
pope's  legate,  are  quite  sufficient.  <  though  you  Ger- 
*  mans  (said  he),  who  pay  the  least  of  all  people  to  the 
^  Roman  see,  have  shaken  off  the  pope's  yoke  \  yet  we 
«  will  take  care,  that  ye  shall  be  devoured  with  civil 
«  wars,  and  perish  in  your  own  blood.' — A  pious  reso- 
lution indeed ! 

When  Luther's  bold  manner  of  expressing  himself  was 
censured,  he  replied ;  «  Almost  all  men  condemn  my  tart- 
«  ness  of  expression  \  but  I  am  of  your  opinion,  (says  he 
«  to  his  friend)  that  God  will  have  the  deceits  of  men 
<«  thus  powerfully  exposed.  For  I  plainly  perceive,  that 
«  those  things,  which  are  softly  dealt  with  in  our  cor- 
rupt 
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^  Fupt  age,  gives  people  but  Hght  concern,  and  are  pre* 
«  sently  forgotten. — ^If  I  have  exceeded  the  boundd  o£ 
M  moderation,  the  monstrous  turpitude  of  the  times  has 
«<  transported  me.  Nor  do  I  transcend  the  example  of 
•«  Christ,  who,  having  to  do  with  men  of  like  manners, 
"  called  them  sharply  by  their  own  proper  names,  such 
"  as,  an  adulterous  and  perverse  generation^  a  brood  of  vipers^ 
**  hypocrites^  children  of  the  devils  who-  could  not  escape  the 

*«  datnnaiion  of  hell." Erasmus,  with  all  his  refinement^ 

could  own,  *  That  God  had  sent  in  Luther  a  sharp  phy- 
.<  sician,  in  consideration  of  the  immensity  of  the  diseases 
«  which  had  infected  this  last  age  of  the  world/ 

Luther  caused  the  psalms  used  in  worship  to  be  trans«- 
lated  into  German.  "  We  intend  (says  he  to  Spalatinus) 
*<  after  the  example  of  the  prophets  and  primitive  fathers 
**  of  4}ie  church,  to  turn  the  psalms,  for  spiritual  sing- 
le ing,.  into  the  vulgar  tongue  for  the  common  people ; 
^^  so  that  the  word  of  God  may  remain  among  the  people 
<<  even  in  their  singing.  Upon  this  account,  we  seek 
*<  for  some  poets  i  And  as  you  possess  the  copiousness 
*«  and  elegance  of  the  German,  which  you  have  greatly 
<<  cultivated;  I  would  request  your  assistance  in  this 
<<  business,  in  translating  some  or  the  psalms  into  Ger* 
<<  man  verse^  according  to  the  inclosed  example.  My 
((  wish  is,  to  avoid  all  difficult  and  courtly  terms,  and  to 
K  use  the  simplest  and  most  common  phrases,  so  tliat 
^  they  are  fit  and  proper,  for  the  edification  of  the 
M  lowest  among  the  people.  Let  the  sense  be  clear, 
c(  and  as  close  as  possible  to  the  original.  To  preserve 
<«  the  sense,  when  you  aannot  render  word  for  wx>rd,  it 
^  may  be  r^ht  to  use  such  a  phrase  as  will  most  per- 
«  f^ctly  convey  the  idea.  I  confess,  I  am  not  suffi« 
<<  ciendy  qualified  myself ;  and  therefore  would  request 
«  you  to  try  how  near  you  can  approach  to  Heman,  Asaph y 
«  and  Jeduthun:' 

He  used  to  say  of  himself  and  the  other  ministers  v 
^  We  are  only  planters  and  waterers,  in  administring 
<^  the  word  and  sacraments  y  but  the  increase  is  not  in 
«  our  power." 

Concerning  our  righteousness,  he  observed ;  ",  Thou^ 
•<  Lord  Jesus,  art  my  righteousness  \  but  I  am  altogether 
<<  sin :  Thou  hast  taken  what  was  mine,  and  hast  given> 
^  me  what  was  thine  \  thou  hast  taken  what  thou  wast 
^  not,  and  hast  givea  me  what  I  was  not  before." 

Respecting 
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Respecting  ceremonies,  he  said  ;  ^««  I  caii4emii  no  cer«?- 
«  monies^  but  such  as  oppose  or  otncure  the  goepel.**  * 
With  regard  to  human  learning,  he  thtis  expressed  him'- 
self ;  "  I  am  persuaded,  that  true  divinity  could  not  well 
«  be  supported  without  the  knowledge  of  letters:  Of 
«  this  we  have  sad  proof,  for  while  learning  was  decayed 
««  and  in  ruins,  theology  fell  too,  and  lay  most  wretchedly 
*«  obscured.  I  am'  sure,  that  the  revelation  and  rnani*^ 
<<  festation  of  the  word  of  God  would  never  haiRe  beeni 
««  so  extensive  and  glorious  as  it  is,  if  preparatorily,  like 
<«  so  many  John  Baptists,  smoothing  the  way,  the  know«^ 
«  ledge  of  languages  attd  good  learnihg  had  n6t  risen  up 

«  among  us. They  are  most  exceedingly   mistaken^ 

"  who  imagine,  that  the  knowledge  of  nature  and  true 
«<  philosophy  is  of  no  use  to  a  divine." 

He  advised,  in  the  case  of  temptations,  in  this  manner ; 
<<  I  would  comfort  those  that  arc  tried  in  their  faith 
««  and  hope  toward  God^  in  this  way ;  first,  let  them 
«<  avoid  solitariness,  keep  always  in  good  company,  sing 
<«  the  psalms,  and  converse  upon  the  holy  scriptures. 
««  Secondly,  Though  it  be  the  most  difficult  point  to 
<«  work  upon  the  mind,  yet  it  is  the  most  present  remedy. 
«  if  diey  can,  through  grace,  persuade  themselves,  that 
«  these  grievous  thoughts  are  not  their  own^  but  Satan's ; 
"  and  that,  therefore,  they  should  earnestly  endeavour  to 
<«  turn  the  heart  to  other  objects,  and  quit  those  evil 
"  suggestions :  For  to  dwell  upon  them,  or  fight  with 
«<  th6m,  or  to  aim  to  overcome  them,  or  to  wait  for  an 
"  end  of  them,  is  only  to  irritate  and  strengthen  them^ 
«  even  to  perdition,  without  relief." 

It  is  well  known,  that  Luther  earnestly  defended  Christ^s 
corporal  presence  in  the  sacrament  5  but  it  is  said)  thar 
he  was  of  a  contrary  sentiment  a  little  before  his  death, 
and  owned  it.  For  as  he  wa»  preparing  to  make  his  last 
journey  to  Isleben,  he  confessed  to  Melatlctbon,.  oii  the 
twenty-third  of  January,  1546,  «*  that  he  had  gone  too 
<<  far  in  the  sacramentarian  controversy/*  Mekilcthon 
persuaded  him  to  explain  himself  by  some  public  writing ; 
but  to  this  he  objected,  <^  that  by  so  doing  he  shoftld 
•*  make  all  his  doctrine  doubtful ;  Uil  that  he  [Melan- 
<*  thon]  might  do  as  he  thought  fit,  after  his  deceatfe.*^ 
This  speech  was  made  before  several  witnesses. 

Luther  frequently  said,  "  That,  a  preacher  should  tsike 
<<  care  hot  to  bring  three  little  ely  dogs  into  bia  pro- 
"  fession  y  viz.  pride,  covetousness,  and  iinvy."  To 
which  he  added   to   preachers,    "  When  you  observe 

<«  the 
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i<  the  people  hear  mgsl  attentively ;  be  assured,. they  will 
<*  return  the  more  readily.  Three  things  make  a  divine^ 
<<  meditatioriy  prayer^  and  temptation.  And  three  things 
"  are  to  be  remembered  by  a  minister  j  turn  over  and  over 
*<  the  bible  j  fray  devQtdtly  ,•  and  be  never  above  learning,-^ 
*<  They  are  the  best  preachers  for  the  common  people, 
<<  who  speak  in  the  meanest,  lowest,  humbled,  and  most 
"  simple  style." 

In  private  life,  Luther  was  an  example  of  the  strictest 
Tirtue.  At  dinner,  or  supper,  he  wo<ild  often  dictate 
matter  of  preaching  to  otherjs,  or  correct  the  press }  and 
sometimes  amuse  himself  with  music,  in  which  he  took 
great  delight.  Though  a  large  man,  he  was  a  very  mo- 
derate eater  and  drinker,  and  not  at  all  delicate  in  his  ap- 
petite, for  he  usually  fed  upon  the  simplest  diet.  He 
much  delighted  in  his  garden^  and  was  very  fond  of  cul- 
tiv£|iing  it  with  all  kinds  of  plants.  In  short,  he  was  ne« 
ver  idle. 

Though  he  had  npt  much  himself,  he  very  freely  be- 
stowed of  what  he  had  upon  others.  A  poor  student, 
asking  money  of  him,  he  desired  his  wife  to  give  some, 
who  excusing  herself  on  account  of  their  poverty ;  he 
took  up  a  silver  cup  and  gave  it  to  the  scholar,  biduing 
him  to  sell  it  to  the  goldsmith,  and  keep  the  money  lor 
his  occasions.  When  a  friend  sent  him  two  hundred 
pieces  of  gold,  he  bestowed  them  all  on  poor  scholars. 
And  when  the  elector  gave  him  a  new  gown,  he  wrote  in 
answer,  "  That  too  much  was  done ;  for  it  we  receive 
<<  all  in  this  life,  we  shall  have  nothing  to  hope  for  in 
«  the  next."  He  took  nothing  of  printers,  for  his  works, 
to  his  own  use,  saying,  "  'Tis  true,  I  have  no  money, 
«  but  am  indeed  poor }  yet  I  deal  in  this  moderate  man- 
"  ner  witli  printers,  and  take  nothing  from  them  for  my 
«  variety  of  labours,  except  sometimes  a  copy  or  two. 
"  This,  I  believe,  may  be  due  to  me,  when  other  au*- 
«  thors,  even  translators,  for  every  sheet  have  their  siipu^ 
**  lated  price."  When  he  had  some  money  sent  him,  he 
wrote  thus  to  a  friend ;  "  I  have  received  by  Taubenixeim 
<<  an  hundred  pieces  of  gold ;  and  at  the  same  time  Scbart 
<<  has  sent  me  fifty;  so  that  I  begin  to  fear,  lest  God  should 
"  give  me  my  portion  here.  But  I  solemnly  protest, 
«  that  I  would  not  be  so  satisfied  from  Hjm  :  I  will 
«  either  presently  return,  or  get  rid  of  them.  For  what 
"  is  so  much  money  t©  me  ?  I  have  given  half  of  it  to 
"  Prior,  and  made  him  very  happy.*' 
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He  had  great  tenderness  for  his  family.  When  he  saw^ 
Magdalen  his  eldest  daughter  at  the  point  of  death,  he 
read  to  her  this  passage  from  the  xxvith  of  Isaiah  *,  Thy 
dead  men  shall  live^  together  with  my  dead  body  shall  they 
arise :  uiivaie  and  singy  ye  that  dwell  in  the  dust ;  for  thy 
dew  is  as  the  dew  of  herbs y  and  the  earth  shall  cast  out  the 
dead.  Come,  my  people,  enter  thou  into  thy  chambers  and 
shut  thy  doors  about  thee  :  Hide  thyself  as  it  were  for  a  little 
moment  J  until  the  indignation  be  overpast*  <<  My  daughter^ 
«*  do  thou  enter  (says  he)  into  thy  chamber  with  peace  : 
**  I  shall  soon  be  with  thee  j  for  God  will  not  permit  me 
**  to  see  the  judgments  that  hang  over  Germany.*'  And 
upon  this  he  poured  forth  a  ftood  of  tears.  Yet  after- 
wards, when  he  attended  the  funeral,*  he  contained  him- 
self, so  as  not  to  appear  to  weep. 

What  he  said  of  the  covetousness  of  the  Germans  and 
of  the  prevailing  scarcity  in  his  time,  may  be  applied  to 
some  other  professing  people  besides  them.  ««  We  are 
*<  in  dread  of  famine  ;  and  famine  we  shall  feel,  without. 
«  remedy.  And  as  we,  without  necessity,  and  like  im- 
**  pious  and  faithless  heathens,  have  been  distracted  witk 
*«  carefulness,  solicitous  lest  we  should  be  destroyed  by 
<«  famine ;  and  utterly  negtecting,  the  word  and  work  of 
*^  God  :  so  he  will  permit  the  evil  day  shortly  to  come, 
"  which  will  bring  with  it^a  most  heavy  load  of  sorrows^ 
**  beyond' our  power  either  to  sustain  or  remove." 

Being  once  asked,  Whether  we  should  know  each  otBer  in 
heaven  ?  he  answered  ;  «<  How  was  it  with  Adam  ?  He 
**  had  never  seen  Eve ;  for  when  God  formed  her,  he 
*«  was  in  a  deep  sleep  ;  yet  when  he  awaked  and  saw  her, 
*«  he  did  not  ask.  Who  she  was  ?  or  from  whence  she 
"  came  ?  but  immediately  said,  that  she  was  flfesh  of  his 
"  flesh,  and  bone  of  his  bone.  How,  then,  did  he  know 
**  this  ?  Being  filled  with  the  Hbly  Spirit,  and  endued 
**  with  the  true  knowledge  of  God,  he  was  able  to  de- 
**  termine  upon  the  nature  of  things. — In  like  manner, 
<«  we  shall  be  perfectly  renewed  hereafter  through  Christy 
<<  and  shall  know,  with  far  greater  perfection  than  can 
«<  be  conceived  of  here,  our  dearest  relations,  and  indeed 
*«  whatever  exists  :  and  in  a  mode  too  much  superior  to- 
«'  that  of  Adam  in  paradise.'* 

He  was  of  a  proper  stature  and  of  a  robust  body,  with 
such  a  piercing  vivSicity  in  his  eyes,  that  but  few  could 
look  upon  him  directly,  when  he  intentively  looked  upon. 
them.  He  had  but  a  soft  voice,  and  that  not  very  clear  ; 
^  that  when  mention  was  made,  one  day  at  table,  of 
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Paul's  voice,  that  it  was  rather  weak ;  he  observed  of  his 
own,  that  it  could  not  deliver  his  words  but  with  a  low 
pronunciation.  <  Yes,  (said  Melancthon)  but  that  feeble 
•  voice  of  thine  is  powerfully  perceived  both  fat  and 
<  near,' 

Sturmius  says,  that  he  saw  a  letter  written  by  Luther 
to  Wolfgang  Capito,  in  which  he  affirmed,  that  scarce  any 
of  his  writings  pleased  himself,  except  his  catechism,  and 
his  book  de  servo  arbitrioy  ^*  or  free-will  a  slave."  Of  this 
lasi  work  the  late  Mr  Toplady  had  begun  a  translation, 
and  indeed  carried  it  on  a  considerable  way ;  but  being 
prevented  from  finishing  it  by  his  death  (it  having  been 
long  delayed  through  other  avocations,)  we  are  deprived 
ef  this  valuable  companion  to  Zanchius  in  an  English 
dress. 

We  will  conclude  this  account  of  Luther  with  the  high 
encomium,  paid  to  his  memory  by  Wolfgang  Severus,  pre« 
ceptor  to  the  emperor  Ferdinand  : 

Jopetl  de  genu  prior  majorque  Luthero 
rfemofuit :  Sed  nee  credo  futurus  erit. 


asae: 


GEORGE     WISHARi; 


GEORGE  WISHART,  or  Georgius  Sophocardus^  as 
Buchanan  translated  it,  was  born  in  Scotland,  and 
brought  up  at  a  grammar-school :  From  whence  he  went 
to  the  uiu!!|Persity.  After  which  he  travelled  into  several 
countries^  -^d  at  last  came  to  Cambridge,  where  he  was 
admitted  into  Bennet-CoUege. 

He  was  a  most  famous  and  successful  preacher  of  the 
gospel,  and  in  many  places  of  Scotland,  through  which  he 
preached,  he  was  blessed  with  many  seals  of  his  ministry  \ 
And  though  he  was  much  persecuted  by  the  cruel  car- 
dinal Beton,  he  still  continued  to  preach  in  public,  and 
perseveriogly  to  go  about  doing  good» 

H# 


He  was  (says  the  es^cellent  Mr  Eobert  Fiemii^)  Qm  of 
the  most  extraordinary  ambassadors  of  lesi^  Chrisity  that 
can  be  instanced.  He  was  also  the  great  friead^  and  (ii: 
is  believed)  spiritual  father  of  the  famous  J^ohn  Knoxt  to 
whom  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  the  memorials  pf  Wi-* 
diart's  life,  that  have  been  transmitted  down  to  lis* 

Wishart  spent  a  considerable  time  ab^ogd  for  bi9  im-*- 
provement  in  literature^  and  distinguished  himself  for  his 
great  learning  and  abilities  both  in  philosophy  and  divi^ 
nityJ^ro^desire  to  promote  true  knowledge  and  sciencd: 
among  nv^n^  as  is  usually  the  case^  aqcompaaied  the  pos*;* 
session  of  it  in  himself.  He  was  very  ready  to  cominu-^ 
uicate  what  he.  knew  toothers,  and  frequently  re;^  va-v 
rious  authors  both  ia  his  own  chamWr  ajiul  in  the  public 
schools* 

He  appears  to  haive  left  Cambridge  in  thd  y^ar  1544*^ 
and  to  have  returned  into  bis  own  country  with  the  aoK 
bassadors  of  Scotland,  who  came  into  England  to  treat 
with  Henry  the  eighth,  about  the  marriage  of  his  soa 
prince  Edward  with  their  young  queen  Mary^  who  was. 
afterwards  the  mother  of  Jame^  the  fiiPst,  and  put  to  death, 
by  queen  Elizabeth  Wishart  first  preached  at  Montrose^, 
and  then  at  Dundee,  to  the  admiration  of  all  that  heard 
him.  In  this  last  place,  he  made  a  public  exposition  o£ 
tlie  epistle  to  the  Romans,  which  he  went  through  with 
such  grace  and  freedom  in  speaking  the  truth,  that  the 
papists  began  to  be  excessively  alarmed-  At  length,  upoa 
the  instigation  of  cardinal  Beton,  one  Robert  Miln,  a 
principal  man  at  Dundee,  and  formerly  a  professor  of 
religion,  prohibited  his  preaching  •,  forbidding  him  ta 
trouble  thgiir  town  any  more,  for  he  would  ncc suffer  iL 
This  was  spoken  to  him  in  tlie  public  place :  Where- 
upon he  mused  a  space,  with  his  eyes  lifted  up  to  heaven ; 
and  afterwards,  looking  sorrowfully  on  the  speaker  and 
people,  he  said,  "  God  is  my  witness,  that  i  n^er  minded 
«^  your  trouble,  but  your  comfort  •,.  yea»  your  trouble  is 
«<  more  dolorous  to  me  than  it  is<  to  your&elve^  i  But  I 
<'  am  assured)  to  refuse  God's  wordi  apdto  chu^  from 
«  you  his  messenger,  shall  not  preserve  you  from  trouble, 
<<  but  shall  bring  you  into.it:  I'or  God  shall. send  you 
<<  ministers  that  shall  neitbor  fear  burnmg  npr  bani$h- 
<<  ment.  I  have  offered  you  the  word  of  salvatioo. 
fi  With  the  hazard  of  my  life  I  have  remained  among 
«  you  I  Now  ye  yourselves  refuse  me ;  ^nd  I  must  leave 
*<  my  innocence  to  be  declared  by  my  Go4#  If  it  be 
«  long  prosperous  with  youj  I  ^^m  not  led  by  lb?  Spirit 
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«<  ^  tnfdi :  But  if  tttilooked-for  trouble  come  upon  you, 
«  .acknowledge  the  cause/  and  turn  to  God,  who  is  gra- 
^  vcious  and  mefciluL  But  if  you  turn  not  at  the  hist 
«  warnings  he  wHl  visit  you  with  fire  and  sword."  And 
then  he  came  4own  from  the  pulpit. 

After  thk  he  went  into  the  west  of  Scotland,  where  he 
preached  God's  word,  which  was  gladly  received  by 
many;  till  the  ^irchbishop  of  Glasgow,  at  the  instigation 
of  the  aforesaid  cardinal,  came  with  his  train  to  the  town 
of  Air  to  tesisl  Wishart,  and  would  needs  haveihe  church 
himself  to  preach  in*  Some  opposed  it  5  but  Wishart  said, 
«  Let  him  llone  1  hi^  sermon  will  not  do  much  hurt. 
«  Let  us  go  to  the  market-cross."  And  so  they  did, 
iriiere  he  made  so  fiotable  a  sermon,  that  his  very  ene- 
mies themselves  were  confounded. 

Wishart  remained  with  the  gentlemen  of  Kyle,  preach- 
ing sometimes  in  one  place,  sometimes  in  another  ;  but 
coming  to  Macklene,  he  was  by  force  kept  out  ot  the 
church,  .  Some  would  have  broken  in ;  upon  which  he 
said  to  one  of  them, .«  Brother,  Jesus  Christ  is  as  n^ighty 
"  in  the  fields  as  in  the  church  5  and  himself  often 
«  preached  in  the  desert,  at  the  sea-side,  and  other  places. 
«*  The  like  word  of  peace  God  sends  by  me  :  The  blood 
«  of  none  shall  be  shed  this  day  for  preaching  it." 

Then  g^ing  into  the  fields,  he  stood  upon  a  bank, 
whetie  he  stayed  in  preaching  to  the  people  above  three 
hours  5  and  God  wrought  so  wonderfully  by  that  ser- 
mon, that  one  of  the  most  wicked  men  in  all  the  country, 
the  laird  of  Sheld,  was  converted  by  it  5  his  eyes  flowing 
with  such  abundance  of  tears  that  all  men  wondered 
at  it. 

Soon  afterj  ttews  was  brought  to  Wishart,  Aat  the 
plague  was  broke  out  in  Dundee ;  which  began  within 
four  days  after  he  was  prohibited  to  preach  there,  and 
raged  so  extremely,  that  it  is  almost  beyond  credit  how 
many  died  in  the  space  of  twenty  four  hours.  This  being 
related  to  him,  he  would  needs,  notwithstanding  the  im- 
portunity of  his  friends  to  detain  him,  go  thither ;  saying, 
««  They  are  now  in  troubles  and  need  comfort.  Perhaps 
"  this  hand  of  God  will  make  them  now  to  magnify  and 
<«  reverence  the  Word  of  God,  which  before  they  lightly 
<«  esteemed." 

There  he  was  with  joy  received  by  the  godly.  He 
chose  the  Eastgate  for  the  place  of  his  preaching;  so  that 
the  healthy  wete  within,  and  the  sick  without  the  gate. 
His  text  was,  He  sent  his  word  and  healed  them,  &c.  Psalm 

cvii. 
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cyu.  90.  In  this  sermon  he  chiefly  dwelt  up6n  the  ad- 
V2(ntage  and  comfort  of  God's  word,  the  judgments  that 
ensue  upon  the  contempt  or  rejection  of  it,  the  freedom 
of  God's  grace  to  all  his  people,  and  the  happiness  of 
those  of  his  elect,  whom  he  takes  to  himself  but  of  this 
miserable  world.  The  hearts  of  his  hearers  were  so  raised 
by  the  divine  force  of  this  discourse,  as  not  to  regard 
death,  but  to  judge  them  the  more  happy  who  should  then 
be  called,  not  knowing  whether  they  might  have  such  a 
comforter  again  with  them.  After  this,  the  plague  almost 
quite  ceased  i  though,  in  the  midst  of  it,  Wishart  con« 
stantly  visited  those  that  lay  in  the  greatest  extremity,  and 
comforted  them  by  his  exhortations. 

When  he  took  his  leave  of  the  people  of  Dundee,  he 
said,  <<  that  God  had  almost  put  an  end  to  that  plague» 
«<  and  that  he  was  now  called  to  another  place."  He  went 
from  thence  to  Montrose,  where  he  sometimes  preached, 
b,ut  spent  most  of  his  time  in  private  meditation  and  prayer, 
in  which  he  was  so  earnest,  that  night  and  day  he  fre- 
quently continued  in  it. 

*  It  is  said,  that  before  Wishart  left  Dundee,  and  while 
he  was  engaged  in  the  labours  of  love  to  the  bodies,  as 
well  as  to  the  souls  of  those  poor  afliicted  people,  the 
cardinal  corrupted  a  desperate  popish  priest,  called  John 
Weighton,  to  slay  him.  And  on  a  day,  the  sermon  being 
ended,  and  the  people  departed,  the  priest  stood  waiting 
at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  with  a  naked  dagger  in  his 
hand  under  his  gown.  But  Mr  Wishart  having  a  sharp 
piercing  eye,,  and  seeing  the  priest  as  he  came  down,  said 
to  him,  "  My  friend  what  would  you  have  ?*  And 
immediately  clapping  his  hand  upon  the  dagger,  took  it 
from  him.  The  priest  being  terrified,  fell  down  upon 
his  knees,  and  confessed  his  intention,  and  craved  pardon. 
A  noise  being  hereupon  raised,  and  it  coming  to  the  ears 
of  those  who  were  sick,  they  cried,  *  Deliver  the  traitor 
<  to  us,  or  we  will  take  him  by  force  5*  and  they  burst  in 
at  the  gate.  But  Wishart  taking  the  priest  in  his  arms, 
said,  <<  Whatsoever  hurts  him  shall  hurt  me ;  for  he  hath 
*<  done  me  no  mischief  but  much  good,  by  teaching  me 
<<  more  heedf ulness  for  the  time  to  come.'*  And  so  he 
appeased  them,  and  saved  the  priest's  life. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  Montrose,  the  cardinal  again 
conspired  his  death,  causing  a  letter  to  be  sent  to  him  as 
|f  it  had  been  from  his  familiar  friend,  the  laird  of  Kin- 
nier,  in  which  he  was  desired  with  all  possible  speed  to 
pome  to  him,  because  he  was  taken  with  a  sudden  sick-* 
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ai^s.     In  Che  mean  t\me,  the  cardinal  had  provided  sixty 
Of  n  armed,  to   lie   in   wait  within  a  mile   and   a   haUF. 
Montrose,  in  order  to  murder  him  as  he  passed  that 
way. 

The  letter  coming  to  Wishart's  hand  by  a  boy,  who 
also  brought  him  a  horse  for  the  journey  ^  Wishart,  ac- 
companied by  some  honest  men  his  friends,  set  forward ; 
but  suddenly  stopping  by  the  way,  and  musing  a  space, 
he  returned  back,  which  they  wondering  at,  asked  him 
the  cause,  to  whom  he  said,  <<  I  will  not  ,go.  I  am  for- 
ce bidden  of  God.  I  am  assured  there  is  treason.  Let 
*«  some  of  you  go  to  yonder  place,  and  tell  me  what  you 
«<  find."  Which  doing,  they  made  the  discovery ;  and 
hastily  returning,  .they  told  Mr  Wishart :  Whereupon  he 
said,  "  I  know  I  shall  end  my  life  by  that  blood-thirsty 
««  man's  hands,  but  it  will  not  be  in  this  manner." 

The  time  approaching  when.h^  should  meet  the  gentle- 
men at  Edinburgh,  he  took  his  leave,  and  departed «  By 
the  way,  he  lodged  with  a  faithful  brother,  called  James 
Watson,  of  Inner-Goury.  In  the  night-time  he  got  up, 
and  went  into  a  yard  i  which  two  men  hearing,  they 
privately  followed  him.  There  he  walked  in  an  alley 
for  some  space,  breathing  forth  many  groans :  Then  he 
fell  upon  his  knees,  and  hjis  groans  increased :  Then  he 
fell  upon  his  face,  when  those  that  watched  him  heard 
him  lamenting  and  praying:  And  thus  he  continued  near 
an  hour :  Then  getting  up,  he  went  to  his  bed  again. 
Those  who  attended  him,  appearing  as  though  they  were 
ignorant  of  all,  came  and  asked  him  where  he  had  been  ? 
But  he  would  not  answer  them.  The  next  day  they  im- 
portuned him  to  tell  them,  saying,  <  Be  plain  with  us, 
«  for  we  heard  your  mourning,  and  saw  your  gestures.* 
Then  he,  with  a  dejected  countenance,  said,  <«  I  had 
**  rather  you  had  been  in  your  beds."  But  they  still 
pressing  upon  him  to  know  son^ething,  he  said,  <<  I  will 
**  tell  you :  I  am  assured  that  my  warfare  is  near  at  an 
<«  end,  and  therefore  pray  to  God  with  me,  th^t  I  shrink 
<<  not  when  Ae  battle  waxetb  most  hot." 

When  they  heard  this,  they  fell  a-weeping,  saying, 
■<  This  is  small  comfort  to  us.'  Then  said  he,  "  God 
^«  shall  send  you  comfort  after  me.  This  realm  shall  be 
^  illuminated  with  the  light  of  Christ's  gospel,  as  cleajrly 
«<  as  any  realm  since  the  days  of  the  apostles.  The  house 
«  of  God  shall  be  built  in  it ;  yea,  it  shall  not  lack,  in' 
**  despite  of  all  enemies,  the  top-stone  ;  neither  will  it 
"  be  long  before  this  be  accomplished.     Many  shall  not 
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<«  sufFer  after  me,  before  the  glory  of  God  dkall  apjJr if 
^  and  triumph  in  despite  of  Satan.  But  alae!  if  the 
'<  people  afterwards  shall  proTe  unthankful^  then  fearful 
«*  and  terrible  will  the  plagues  be  that  shall  follow."    • 

He  then  went  forward  upon  his  journey,  and  caifi^  to 
Leith,  but  hearing  nothing  of  the  gentlemen,  who  wer« 
to  meet  with  hfm,  he  kept  himself  retired  lor  a  d^y  ot 
two.  He  then  grew  pensive,  and  being  a^ked  the  reason 
of  it,  he  answered,  «  What  do  I  differ  from  a  deait 
'«  man?  Hitherto  God  hath  used  my  labour^  for  this 
«  instruction  of  others,  and  to  the  disclosing  of  dirk- 
"  ness :  And  now  I  lurk  as  a  man  ashamed  to  shew  his 
«  face.'*  His  friends  perceived  that  his  desire  was  to 
preach,  whereupon  they  said  to  him,  *  It  is  most  com^ 
«  fortable  to  us  to  hear  you,  but  because  we  know  the 
*  danger  wherein  ye  stand,  we  dare  not  desire  it.*  But, 
said  he,  «<  If  you  dare  hear,  let  God  provide  for  me  as 
•«  best  pleaseth  him  5"  and  so  it  was  concluded  that  the 
next  day  he  should  preach  in  Leith  His  text  was  of  the 
parable  of  the  sower.  Matt.  xiii.     The  sermon  ended,  th^ 

fentlemen  of  Lothian,  who  were  earnest  professors  of 
esus  Christ,  would  not  sufFer  him  to  stay  at  Leith,  be- 
cause the  governor  and  cardinal  were  shortly  to  come  to 
Edinburgh;  but  took  him  along  with  them*,  and  so  he 
preached  at  Brunstone,  Longniddry,  and  Ormistone  )  theh 
was  he  requested  to  preach  at  Inveresk,  near  Musselburgh, 
where  he  had  a  great  confluence  of  people,  and  amongst 
them  Sir  George  Douglas,  who  after  sermon  said  publielyi 
^  I  know  that  the   governor  and  cardinal  will  hear  that 

<  I  have  been  at  this  sermon :  But  let  them  know  that 
«  I  will  avow  it,  and  will  maintain  both  the  doctrine  and 

<  the   preacher,  to   the  uttermost  of  my  power.'     This 
much  rejoiced  those  that  were  present. 

Among  others  that  came  t;o  hear  him  preach,  there 
were  two  gray-friars,  who  standing  at  the  church  door, 
whimpered  to  such  as  came  in  :  Whicji  Wishart  observing, 
$aid  to  the  people,  "  I  pray  you  make  room  for  these 
*<  two  men,  it  may  be  they  come  to  learn  ;"  and  turning 
to  them^,  he  said,  "  Come  near,  for  I  assure  you,  you 
**  shall  hear  the  word  of  truth,  which  this  day  shall  seal 
«  up  to  you  either  your  salvation  or  damnation  j'*  and 
so  he  proceeded  in  his  sermon,  supposing  that  they  would 
be  quiet ;  but  when  he  perceived. that  they  still  continued 
to  disturb  all  the  people  that  stood  near  them,  he  said  to 
them  the  second  time,  with  an  angry  countenance  ;  "  O 
i<  ministers  of  Satan,  and  deceivers  of  the  souls  *of  men  ; 
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<«  Urill'  ye  neither  hear  God's  truth  yourselves,  nor  suffer 
«'  others  to  hear  it  \  Depart,  and  take  this  for  your  por- 
«  tion }  God  shall  shortly  confound  and  disclose  your 
<(  hypocrisy  witliin  this  kingdom^  ye  shall  be  abomi- 
<*  nable  to  men,  and  your  places  and  habitations  shall  be 
,  <<  desolate*'*  This  he  spake  with  much  vehemency,  and 
turning  to  the  peo^^le,  he  said,  "  These  men  have  pro- 
*»  voked  the  Spirit  6f  God  to  anger  5**  and  then  he  pro* 
Ceeded  to  the  end  of  his  sermon. 

He  preached  afterwards  at  Branstone,  Languedine,  Or- 
misfone,  and  Invet^sk  ^  where  he  was  followed  by  a  great 
confluence  of  people:  And  he  preached  also  m  divers 
^er  places,  the  people  niuch  flocking  after  him ;  and 
he,  in  all  his  sermons,  foretold  the  shortness  of  the  time 
that  he  had  to  travel,  and  the  near  approach  of  his  death. 

Being  come  to  Haddington,  his  auditory  began  much  to 
decrease,  which  was  thought  to  happen  through  the  in- 
inence  of  the  earl  of  Bothwel,  who  was  moved  to  oppose 
him  at  the  instigation  of  the  cardinal.  Soon  after,  as  he 
was  going  to  church,  he  received  a  letter  from  the  west- 
cocmtry  gentlemen;  and  having  read  it,  he  called  John 
Knox,  who  had  diligently  waited  upon  him  since  he  came 
into  Lothian;  to  whom  he  said,  ^*  That  he  was  weary  of 
<«  the  world,  because  he  saw  that  tnen  began  to  be  weary 
«  of  God  :  For,  said  he,  the  gentlemen  of  the  West  have 
«  sent  me  word,  that  they  cannot  keep  their  meeting  at 
"  Edinburgh/'  John  Knox,  wondering  that  he  should 
enter  into  conference '  about  these  things  immediately  be- 
fore his  sermon,  contrary  to  his  custom,  said  to  him ; 
^  Sir,  sermon-time  approaches ;  I  will  leave  you  for  the 
«  present  to  your  meditations.' 

Wishart's.  sad  ct)untenance  declared  the  grief  of  his 
mind*  At  last  he  went  into  the  pulpit,  and  his  auditory 
being  very  small,  he  began  in  this  maimer  5  <<  O  Lord, 
«  how  long  shall  it  be,  that  tby  holy  word  shall  be  de- 
<<  spised,  and  men  shall  not  regard  their  own  salvation  ? 
«« I  have  heard  of  thee,  O  Haddington,  that  in  thee  there 
<«  used  to  be  two  or  three  thousand  persons  at  a  vain  and 
**  wicked  play ;  and  now,  to  hear  the  messenger  of  the 
*.«  eternal  God,  of  all  the  parish  can  scarce  be  numbered 
<•  one  hundred  present.  Sore  and  fearful  shall  be  the 
"  plagues  that  shall  ensue  upon  this  thy  contempt.  With 
<<  fire  and  sword  shalt  thou  be  plagued :  Tea,  thou  Had- 
<<  dington  in  special,  strar^ers  shall  possess  thee ;  and  you, 
<«  the  present  inhabitants,  shall  either  in  bondage  serve 
<<  your  enemies,  or  else  you  shall  be  chased  from  your 

«  own 
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«<  own  habitations ;  and  that  becaase  you  have  not  ktiown^ 
<^  nor  will  know,  the  time  of  your  visitation." 

This  prophecy  was  accomplished  not  long  after,  when 
«the  English  took  Haddington,  made  it  a  garrison,  enforced 
many  of  the  inhabitants  to  fly ;  oppressed  others,  and 
lor  a  while,  a  great  plague  breaking  forth  in  the  town, 
whereof  multitudes  died,  the  English  were  at  last  forced 
to  quit  it,  who  at  their  departure,  burnt  and  spoiled  greaft 
part  of  it,  leaving  it  to  be  possesssd  by  such  as  could  first 
seise  upon  it,  which  were  the  French  that  came  as  auxi- 
liaries to  Scotland,  with  a  few  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  $ 
so  that  Haddington,  to  this  day,  never  recovered  her  for- 
mer beauty,  nor  yet  men  of  such  wisdom  and  ability  as 
Hd  formerly  inhabit  it. 

That  night  was  Wishart  appr^ended  in  the  house  of 
Ormeston,  by  the  earl  of  Bothwel,  suborned  thereto  by  the 
cardinal.  The  manner  was  this :  After  sermon  he  took 
liis  last  farew^l  of  all  his  friends  in  Haddington  ^  John 
Knox  would  have  fain  gone  with  him ;  but  he  said,  <<  Re- 
<<  4uxn  to  your  children,  and  God  bless  you :  One  i» 
**  sufficient  for  one  sacrifice."  Then  went  he  to  the  laird 
4)f  Ormeston's,  with  some  others  that  accompanied  him* 
After  supper,  he  had  a  comfortable  discourse  of  God'a 
love  to  his  children^  then  he  appointed  the  51st  Psaln» 
to  be  sung,  and  so  retired  to  his  chamber. 

Before  midnight,  the  house  was  beset  \  and  the  earl  oi 
Bothwel  called  for  the  laird  of  the  house,  and  told  him 
that  it  was  in  vain  to  resist,  for  the  governor  and  cardinal 
were  within  a  mile,  with  a  great  power ;  but  if  he  would 
deliver,  Wishart  to  him,  he  would  promise  upon  his  honour 
that  he  should  be  safe,  and  that  the  cardinal  should  not 
hurt  him.  Wishart  said,  <<  Open-the  gates,  the  will  of 
M  God  be  done  ;"  and  Bothwel  coming  in,  Wishart  said 
to  him,  <<  i  praise  my  God,  that  so  honourable  a  man  as 
«  you,  my  lord,  receive  me  this,  nighty  for  I  am  per- 
^  suaded  that  for  your  honour's  sake,  you  will  suffer  no» 
^  thing  to  be  done  to  me  but  by  order  of  law :  I  less 
**  fear  to  die  openly,  than  secretly  to  be  murdered." 
Then  said  Bothwel,  <  I  will  not  only  preserve  your  body 
<  from  all  violence   that  shall  be  intended   against  you 

*  without  order  of  law  j  but  I  also  promise  in  the  pre- 

*  sence  of  these  gentlemen,  that  neither  the  governor  nor 

*  cardinal  shall  have  their  will  of  you ;  but  I  will  keep 
^  you  in  mine  own  house,  till  I  either  set  you  free,  or 
^  restore  you  to  the  same  place  where  I  receive  you.* 
Xh#n  said  the  lairds,  <  My  lord,  if  you  make  good  your 

«  promise^ 
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^  proxmsC)  vluch  we  presume  you  will,  we  ounelves  wiU 

<  not  only  serve  you,  but  we  will  procure  all  the  profes* 

<  SOTS  in  Lothian  to  do  the  same>  &c.'  These  promises 
being  made  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  hands  being 
stricken  by  both  parties,  the  earl  took  Wishart,  and  so 
departed. 

Wishart  was  carried  to  Edinburgh;  but  gold  and  women 
easily  corrupt  fleshly  men ;  for  the  cardinal  gave  Bothwel 
gold)  and  the  queen  that  was  too  familiar  with  him, 
promised  him  her  favour,  if  he  would  deliver  Wishart  into 
Edinburgh  castle,  whidh  he  did  ;  and  shortly  after  he  was 
delivered  to  the  blood-thirsty  cardinal :  Who,  because  it 
was  forbidden  by  their  cancm  law  for  a  priest  to  sit  as  a 
judge  upon  life  and  death ;  sent  to  the  governor,  request- 
ing him  to  appoint  some  lay-judge  to  pass  sentence  of 
death  upon  Wishart. 

The  governor  would  easily  have  yielded  to  his  request,  "^ 
if  David  Hamilton,  a  godly  man,  had  not  told  him,  that 
he  could  expeet  no  better  an  end  than  Saul,  if  he  perse* 
cuted  the  truth  which  formerly  he  had  professed,  &c. 
Hereupon  the  governor  sent  the  cardinal  word,  that  he 
would  have  no  hand  in  shedding  the  blood  of  that  good 
man.  The  cardinal  being  angry,  returned  this  answer, 
that  he  had  sent  to  him  of  mere  civility,  and  that  he 
would  proceed  without  him ;  and  so  to  the  great  grief  of 
the  godly,  the  cardinal  carried  Wishart  to  Saint  Andrew's, 
and  put  him  into  the  tower  there ;  and,  without  any  long 
delay,  he  caused  all  the  bishops,  and  other  great  clergy- 
men  to  be  called  together  to  Saint  Andrew's. 

On  February  the  twenty-eighth,  1546,  Wishart  was. 
brought  before  them,  to  give  an  account  of  his  seditious  and 
heretical  doctrine,  as  they  called  it*  The  cardinal  caused 
all  his  retinue  to  come  armed  to  the  place  of  their  sitting, 
which  was  the  abbey-church,  whither  when  Wishart  was 
brought,  there  was  a  poor  man  lying  at  the  door,  that 
asked  his  alms,  to  whom  he  flung  his  purse.  When  he 
came  before  the  cardinal,  there  was  a  dean  appointed  to 
preach ;  whose  sermon  being  ended,  Wishart  was  put  up 
into  the  pulpit  to  hear  his  charge,  and  one  Lawder,^  a 
priest,  stood  over  against  him,  and  read  a  scroll  full  of 
bitter  accusations  and  curses,  so  that  the  ignorant  people 
thought  that  the  earth  would  have  opened  and  Swallowed 
up  Wishart  quick :  But  he  stood  with  great  patience, 
without  moving  or  once  changing  his.  countenance.  The 
priest,  having  ended  his  curses,  spat  at  Wishart's  face, 
faying,  « What  answerest  thou  i  thou  nuOgate,  traitor, 

«  tihief. 
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«  thief)  &c.'  Then  Widiait  fell  opcm  bis  ktiees,  maliifig* 
his  prayer  unto  God,  after  which  he  said,  «  Many  and 
(<  horr^e  sayings  unto  me  a  Christian  man,  many  words 
.<<  abominable  to  hear,  have  ye  spoken  here  this  day; 
M  which  not  only  to  teach,  but  even  to  think,  I  ei^et 
«<  thought  a  great  abomination,  &c."  Then  did  he  givd 
tAiem  an  account  of  his  doctrine>  answering,  every  article 
as  far  as  they  would  give  him  leave  to  speak. 

But  they,  without  any  regard  to  his  sober  and  godJy 
answers,  presently  condemned  him  to  be  bumt«  After 
which  sentence,  he  falling  upon  his  knees,  said  \ 

«<  O  immortal  God,  how  long  wilt  thou  suffer  the 
¥  rage,  and  great  cruelty  of  the  ungodly  to  exercise  tbehr 
<•  fury  upon  thy  servants,  which^do  further  thy  word  in 
«t  this  world  ;  whereas  they  on  the  contrary  seek  to  de* 
«  stroy  the  truth,  whereby  thou  hast  revealed  thyself  to 
H  the  world,  &c.  O  Lord,  we  know  certainly  that  thy 
^  true  servants  must  needs  suffer,  for  thy  name's  sake, 
^  persecutions,  afBictions,  and  troubles  in  this  present 
<<  world ;  yet  we  desire,  that  thou  wouldest  preserve  and 
«  defend  thy  church,  which  thou  hast  chosen  before  the 
^  foundation  of  the  world,  and  give  thy  people  grace  to 
•«  hear  thy  word,  and  to  be  thy  true  servants  in  3iis  pie- 
«<  sent  life*" 

.  Then  were  the  eommon  people  put  out,  the  bishops 
not  desiring  that  they  should  hear  the  innocent  tnan 
speak  \  and  so  they  sent  him  again  to  the  castle,  till  the 
ifire  should  be  made  ready.  In  the  castle  came  two  friars- 
to  him,  requiring  him  to  make  his  confession  to  them  ; 
to  whom  he  said,  <<  I  will  make  no  <k)nfession  to  you, 
<*  but  fetch  me  that  man  who  preached  even  now,  and  I 
<«  will  speak  with  him."  Then  was  the  sub-prior  seht 
for,  with  whom  he  conferred  a  pretty  while,  till  the  sub- 
prior  wept,  who  going  to  the  cardinal,  told  htm  that  he 
caitve  not  to  intercede  for  Wishart's  life,  but  to  make 
known  his  innocency  to  all  men ;  at  which  words  the  car«* 
dinal  was  very  angry,  saying ;  <  We  knew  long  ago  what 
*  yon  were.' 

The  captsun  of  the  castle  with  some  friends,  coming  to 
Wishart,  asked  him  if  he  would  break  his  fast  with  them : 
•«  Yea,  said  he,  very  willingly,  for  I  know  you  be 
^  honest  men."  In  the  meantime  he  desired  them  to 
hear  him  a  little  ;  and  so  he  discoursed  to  them  about  the 
Lord's  Supper,  his^sufierings  and  death  for  us,  exhort- 
ing them  to  love  one  another,  laying  aside  all  rancour  and 
madice,  as  becomes  the  members  of  JesUs  Christ,  who 

continuaUy 
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fffHtinuaUy  mtetcctka  for  us  with  his  Father.  After- 
Wajrd^  he  g9ve  thanks,  and  blessing  the  hte^d  and  wine, 
h^  took  the  br^ad  and  brake  it,  giving  it  to  every  one^^ 
^yingy  <*  eat  this>  ntflftember  that  Christ  di^  Cor  us,  and 
<<  feed  on  it  sptritually  ^'  so  taking  the  cup,  he  bad  them 
^  r^nptember  mat  Christ's  blood  was  shed  for  then^/'  &c. 
Then  be  g^ve  diad^s  and  prayed  for  them,  and  so  retired 
into  his  chamber. 

Presently  came  two  executtoiwrs  to  him  from  the  car* 
dinal  ;  one   put  on  him  a  Uack  linen  coat,  the  other 
^sought  him  hags  o£  powder,,  which  they  tied  'about 
several  parts  of  his  body  i  and  so  they  brought  him  forth 
to  the  place  of  execution ;  over  against  which  place,  the 
castle  windows  were  hung  with  rich  hangings,  and  velvet 
<:ushions^  laid  for  the  cardinal  and  prekites,«who  from 
thence  were  to  feed  their  eyes  with  the  torments  of  this 
innocent  man.    The  cardinal,  fearing  lest  Wishart  shouU 
be  rescued  by  his  friends,  caused  all  the  ordinance  in  tte 
eastle  to  be  bent  against  the  place  of  his  execution,  and 
commanded  his  gunners  to  stand  ready  all  the  time  of  hi» 
burning*     Then  were  his  hands  bound  behind  his  back, 
and  so  he  was  carried  forth,    in  the  way  some  beggars 
met  him,  asking  him  his  alms  for  God's  sake:  To  whom 
be  said,  *^  My  hands  are  bound  wherewith  I  was  wont 
^<  to  give  you  alms  :  But  the  merciful  Lord,  who  of  his 
*<  bounty  and  abundant  grace  feeds  all  men,  vouchsafe 
a  to  give   you   necessaries  both    for    your  bodies   andf 
<<  souls /^    Then  two  friars  mpt  him,  persuading  him  to 
pray  to  our  lady  to  mediate  for  him  ;  to  whom  he  meekly 
said,  ^<  Cease,  tempt  me  not,  I  entreat  you :"  ^  And  so 
with  a  rope  about  his  neck,  and  a  chain  about  his  mid- 
dle, he  wsis  led  to  the  fire ;  then  falling  upon  his  knees> 
he  thrice  repeated,  f<  O  thou  Saviour  of  the  world,  have 
"  mercy  upon  me ;  Father  of  heaven,   I  commend  my 
<<  spirit   into  thy   holy   hands."     Then   turning  to   the 
people,  he  said ;  <'  Christian  brethren  and  sisters,  I  be^* 
^«  seech  you,  be  not  offended  at  the  word  of  God  for  the 
«*  torments  which  you  see  prepared  for  me  ;  but  I  exhort 
1«  you  that  ye  love  the  word  of  God   for  your  salvation, 
<<  and  sufFer  patiently,  and  with  a  comfortable  heart,  for 
<<  the  word's   sake,  which  is    your  undoubted   salvation 
<<  and  everlastiiag   com'fort«     I  pray  you  also  shew  my 
<^  brethren  and  sisters,  who  have  often  heard  me,  that 
« they  cease  not  to  learn   the   word  of  God,   which  I 
*<  taught  them  according  to  the  measure  of  grace  given 
*^  me,  for  no  perseci^tion  or  trouble  in  this  world  what- 

«  soever ; 
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«  soever ;  and  shew  them,  that  the  doctrine  was  no  old 
«  wives  fables,  but  the  truth  of  God ;  for  if  I  had 
« taught  men's  doctrine,  I  should  have  had  greater 
<<  thanks  from  men :  But  for  the  word  of  God's  sake  I 
<f  now  suffer,  not  sorrowfully,  but  with  a  glad  heart  and 
«  mind.  For  this  cause  I  was  sent,  that  I  should  suffer 
« this  fire  for  Christ's  sake ;  behold  my  face,  you  shall 
«<  not  see  me  change  my  countenance :  I  fear  not  the 
"  fire ;  and  if  persecution  come  to  you  for  the  word's 
<<  sake,  I  pray  yoix  fear  not  them  that  can  kill  the  body^  and 
«f  have  no  power  to  hurt  the  souly^  \3c.  Then  he  prayed 
for  them,  who  accused  him ;  saying,  <<  I  beseech  thee, 
«  Father  of  heaven,  forgive  them  that  have,  of  ignorance 
•<  or  of  an  evil  mind,  forged  lies  of  me  :  I  forgive  them 
«  with  all  my  heart  -,  I  beseech  Christ  to  forgive  them, 
<<  that  have  condemned  me  this  day  ignorantly."  Then 
turning  to  the  people  again,  he  said ;  <<  I  beseech  you, 
«  brethren,  exhort  your  prelates  to  learn  the  word  of 
<<  God,  that  they  may  be  ashamed  to  do  evil,  and  learn 
«  to  do  good,  or  else  there  shall  shortly  come  upon  them 
« the  wrath  of  God  which  they  shall  not  eschew." 
Then  the  executioner  upon  his  kness,  said,  <  Sir,  I  pray 

*  you  forgive  me,  for  I  am  not  the  cause  of  your  death ;' 
Wishart,  calling  •  him  to  him,  kissed  his  cheeks,  saying, 
<<  Lo  here  is  a  token  that  I  forgive  thee :  My  heart,  do 
^  thine  office."  And  so  he  was  tied  to  the  stake,  and  the 
fire  kindled. 

The  captain  of  tlie  castle  coming  near  him,  bade  him 
be  of  good  courage,  and  to  beg  for  him  the  pardon  of  hi» 
sin;  to  whom  "Wishart  said,  «  This  fire  torments  my  bo- 
«  dy,  but  no  whit  abates  my  spirits  :"  Then,  looking  to- 
wards the  cardinal,  he  said,  <<  He,  who,  in  such  state 
•«  from  that  high  place,  feeds  his  eyes  with  jny  tor- 
«  ments,  within  few  days  shall  be  hanged  out  at  diat 
<<  same  window,  to  be  seen  with  as  much  ignominy,  as 
«<  he  now  leans  there  with  pride :"  And  so  his  breath 
being  stopped,  he  was  consumed  by  the  fire,  near  the  cas- 
tle of  St  Andrew's,  in  the  year  1546. 

This  prophecy  was  fulfilled,  when,  after  the  cardinal 
was  slain,  the  provost  raising  the  town,  came  to  the  castle 
gates,  crying,  <  What  have  you  done  with  my  lord  car- 
«  dinal  ?  Where  is  my  lord  cardinal  ?'  To  whom  they 
within  answered,  <  Return  to  your  houses,  for  he  hath 

<  received  his  reward,  and    will  trouble  the  world  no 

•  more  :'  But  they  still  cried,  <  We  will  never  depart  till 

<  we  see  him ;'  Then  did  the  Lesleys  hang  him  out  at 

that 
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chat  window,  to  shew  that  he  was  dead  ^  and  so  the  peo- 
ple departed. 

But  we  will  relate  mwe  particularly,  from  the  Scotch 
historian-,  the  circnmstances  of  the  cardinal's  death.  God 
(says  he)  left  not  rfie  death  of  this  holy  man  long  un- 
revenged  :  For  die  people  generally  exclaimed  against  the 
cruelty  used  upon  him }  especially  John  Lesley,  brother 
to  the  earl  of  Rothes,  and  Korman  Lesley  his  cousin,  fell 
foul  upon  the  cardinal  for  it:  But  he  thought  himself 
strong  enough  for  all  Scotland,  saying,  « Tush,  a  fig  for 
<  the  fools,  and  a  button  for  die  bragging  of  heretics. 
« Is  not  the  lord  governor  mine,  witness  his  eldest  son 

*  for  a  pledge  at  my  table  ?  Have  not  I  the  queen  at  my 

*  devotion  ?  Is  not  France  my   friend  ?  Why   should  I 

*  fear  any  danger  ?'  Yet  he  had  laid  a  design  to  cut  off 
such  as  he  feared  and  hated,  which  was  discovered  after 
his  death  by  letters  and  memorials  found  about  him.  He 
kept  himself  for  his  greater  security  in  the  castle  ;  and  on 
2  Friday  night  there  came- to  the  town  of  St  Andrew's, 
Norman  Lesley,  William  Kircaldyj  John  Lesley,  and  some 
others ;  and  on  the  Saturday  morning  they  met  together 
not  far  from  the  castle,  waiting  till  the  gate  was  opened, 
and  the  draw-bridge  let  down,  for  the  receiving  in  some 
Hme  and  sand,  to  repair  some  decays  about  the  castle  j 
which  being  done,  Kircaldy,  with  six  more,  went  to  the 
porter,  falling  into  discourse  with  him,  till  the  Lesleys 
came  also  with  some  other  company.  The  porter,  seeing 
them,  would  have  drawn  up  the  bridge^  but  was  pi:e- 
vented  ;  and  whilst  he  endeavoured  to  keep  them  out  at 
the  gate,  his  head  was  broken,  and  the  keys  taken  from 
him.  The  cardinal  was  asleep  in  bed,  for  all  night  he 
had  for  his  bed-fellow,  Mrs  Mary  Ogleby,  ^ho  was  a 
litde  before  gone  from  him  out  at  the  postern  gate  ;  and 
therefore  the  cardinal  was  gone  to  his  rest. 

There  were  about  one  hundred  workmen  in  the  castle,^ 

who,  seeing  what  was  done,  cried  out ;  but,  without  hurt, 

they  were  turned  out  at  the  wicket  gate*    Then  William 

Kircaldy  went  to   secure  the  postern,  lest  the   cardinal* 

should  make  an  escape  that  way.     The  rest  going  to  the 

gentlemen's  chambers,  who   were  above   fifty,  without 

hurting  them,  turned  them  all  out  at  the  gate.     They 

who  undertook  this  enterprize,  were  but  eighteen  men. 

The  cardinal,  being  awakened  with  die  noise,  asked  out  zt 

the  window,   *  what    was   the  matter  ?'    Answer  was 

made,  that  Norman  Lesley  had  taken  his  castle.     Then 

did  he  ,atteixipt  to- have  escaped  by  th€  postern }  but  find* 

ing 
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ing  that  to  be  kept^  ha  returned  to  his  chamber  i  and 
with  the  help  of  his  chamberlain^  fell  to  barricadoing  the 
door  ^ith  chests^  and  such  things.  Then  came  up  John 
Lesley,  and  commanded  him  to  open  the  door  :  The  car* 
dinal  asked)  <  who  was  there  ?'  He  answered,  John  Lesley* 
The  cardinal  said,  <  I  will  have  Normaui  for  he   is  mj 

<  friend.     <  Content  yourself,  said  the  other^  with  those 

<  that  are  here :'  And  so  they  fell  to  t^reaking  open  the 
door.  In  the  mean  time,  the  cardinal  hid  a  box  of  gold 
under  some  coals  in  a  secret  corner.  Then  he  said  to 
them ;  *  Will  ye  save  my  life  ?'  John  Lesley   answered^ 

<  It  may  be,  that   we   will.'     <  Nay,  said   the  cardinal, 

<  swear  unto  me  by  God's  wounds,  that  you  will  j  and 

<  then  I  will  open  the   door.'    Then  said  John,   <   that 

*  which  was  said,  is  unsaid  j'  and  so  he  called  for  fire  to 
burn  down  the  door }  whereupon  the  door  was  opened, 
and  the  cardinal  sat  him  down  in  his  chair,  crying  ^  *  { 

*  am  a  priest,  I  am  a  priest,  ye  will  not  slay  me  1'  Then 
John  Lesley  and  another  struck  him  once  or  twice  :  But 
Mr  James  Melvin,  a  nian  that  had  been  very  familiar 
with  Wishart,  and  of  a  modest  and  gentle  nature,  per- 
ceiving them  both  to  be  in  choler,  plucked  them  back, 
saying ;  <  This  work  and  judgment  of  God,  although  it 
^  be  secret,  ought  to  be  done  with  great  gravity/  And 
so  presenting  him  the  point  of  his  sword,  ne  said,  <  Re^* 

pent  thee  of  thy  former  wicked  lif^,  but  especially  of 
shedding  the  blood  of  that  noble  instrument  of  God, 
Mr  George  Wishart,  who,  though  he  was  consumed  by 
the  fire  before  men,  yet  cries  it  for  vengeance  upon 
thee ;  and  we  from  God  are  sent  to  revenge  it ;  fox 
here,  before  my  God  I  protest,  that  neither  the  hatred 
of  thy  person,  the  love  of  thy  riches,  nor  the  fear  of 
any  hurt  thou  couldst  have  done  me,  moveth  me  to 
strike  thee  y  but  only  because  thou  hast  been,  and  still 
remainest,  an  obstinate  enemy  against  Jesus  Christ,  and 
his  holy  gospel ;'  and  so  he  thrust  him  through  the 
body,  who  falling  down,  spake  never  a  word,  but  <  I  am 
<  a  priest,  I  am  a  priest :  Fie,  fie,  all  is^gone.' 

The  death  of  this  tyrant  was  grievous  to  the  queen 
mother,  with  whom  he  had  too  much  fanyUarity,  as  with 
many  other  women  i  as  also  to  the  Romanists,  though  the 
Reformed  were  freed  from  their  fears  in  a  great  measure 
thereby. 

The  conduct,  however,  of  these  Lesleys,  is  by  no  means 
to  be  justified  ;  for  killing  men  without  law,  is  undoubt- 
edly  murder,  and   a  defiance  of  all   civil  institutions. 

And, 
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Andj  in  a  Christian  view,  it  is  still  more  unjustifiable  ; 
for  we  are  taught  to  suffer,  and  not  to  revenge,  but  to 
commit  ourselves  to  him,  who  judgeth  righteously.  It 
was  al^o  what  Wishart  himself  would  have  condemned  ; 
as  evidently  appears  by  iiis  meek  and  tender  conduct  to 
the  priest,  who  would  have  stabbed  him,  as  we  have  above 
related.  Vengeance  is  mine ;  I  will  repay ^  saith  the  Lord, 
The  judgment  was  certainly  just  upon  the  cardinal ;  but 
God,  in  tjie  dispensations  of  his  justice,  usually  lets 
wicked  instruments  loose,  and  even  Satan  himself,  to 
accomplish  his  awful  designs.  Christians  have  a  better 
buvsiness  allotted  them. 

The  Scotch  historian's  account  of  Wishart's  person  and 
manner  of  Jife  is  so  extraordinary,  that  we  flatter  our- 
selves it  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  our  readers. 

«  Wishart,  says  he,  was  tall  of  stature,  and  of  a  me- 
lancholy qonstitution  :  He  had  black  hair,  a  long  beard, 
was  comely  of  personage,  and  well-spoken,  courteous. 
Jowly,  lovely,  willing  to  teach,  desirous  to  learn.  As 
for  his  habit,  he  wore  a  freeze  gown,  a  black  fustian 
doublet,  plain  hose,  course  canvass  for  his  shirts,  fall- 
ing bands,  &c.  all  which  apparel  he  gave  to  the  poor, 
some  weekly,  some  monthly,  some  quarterly  \  saving*  a 
French  cap  that  he  wore,  which  he  kept  a  twelvemonth. 
He  was  modest,  temperate,  fearing  God,  hating 
covetousness.  His  charity  was  extraordinary  ;  he  for- 
bore his  food  one  meal  in  three,  and  one  day  in  four; 
that  he  might  the  better  relieve  the  poor!  His  lodging 
was  upon  str^w  ;  and  he  had  <:ourse  ,new  canvass  sheets, 
which,  when  once  foul,  he  gave  away.  He  had  by  his 
bedside  a  tub  of  water,  in  \ifhich  in  the  dark  night  he 
bathed  hin^self.  He  tatight  with  great  modesty  and 
gravity.' 
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FREDERIC  MYCONIUS, 


P^REDERIC  MYCONIUS,  was  born  at  Lichten- 
-^  feldt,  in  Francohia,  December  the  twenty-sixth,  in 
the  year  149],  of  religious  parents,  and  bred  up  at 
School  there,  till  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  then 
was  sent  to  Annaberg,  where  he  studied  till  he  was  twenty. 
About  that  age  he  entered  into  a  monastry  of  Francis- 
cans, without  the  knowledge  of  his  parents.  To  this 
step  he  was  led,  by  the  superstition  of  the  times,  not  for 
the  love  pf  ease  (says  Melchior  Adam)  and  much  less  for 
the  sake  of  his  belly  or  pleasures }  but  with  a  view  to 
serve  God,  and  to  obtain,  oy  his  own  righteousness,  the 
remission  both  of  his  own  sins  and  of  others.  For  the 
monks  persuaded  men,  <  That  their  vow  was  equivalent 
\  to  baptism  \  that  it  was  the   state  of  perfection ;  that 

<  the  monastic  rules  and  ordinances  \yerho  dei  multis 
\  patasangis  anteire]  were  very  far  to  be  preferred  to  the 

<  word  of  God  ;  that  the  habit  of  their  order  was  much 

<  holier  than  all  other    garments ;    and  that  whosoever 

<  should  be  buried  in  the  cowl  of  a  monk,  would  infal- 
( libly  obtain  the  remission  of  one-third  part   of  all  his 

<  sins  *,*  with  much  other  goodly  doctrine  of  the  same 
profitable  kind. 

The  first  night  after  his  entry,  Myconius  had  a  remark- 
able dream,  which  proved  prophetical,  but  is  too  long  for 
insertion  here.  In  this  monastry  he  read  the  schoolmen 
and  Augustine's  works.  He  read  also,  at  meal-times,  the 
bible  with  Lyra's  notes,  which  he  continued  for  seven 
years  together,  and  with  such  exactness,  that  he  had  it 
almost  by  heart :  But  at  lengdi  despairing  of  making  any 
considerable  attainments  in  learning,  he  turned  himself 
to  the  mechanical  arts.  About  which  ti^ne,  the  arrant 
vagabond  Tetzelius  brought  his  indulgences  into  Germany, 
boasting  of  the  virtue  of  them^  and  exhorting  all  men^ 

as' 
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^3  they  loved  their  own  salvation,  and  the  salvation  of 
■*heir  deceased  friends,  that  they  should  buy  tLr^m,  &c. 
Myconius  had  been   taught  by  his    father,  the  Lord's 
prayer,  the  creed,  the   decalogue,  and  had  been  admo- 
nished to  pray  often  ;  that  the  blood  of  Christ  only  could 
cleanse  us  from  sin ;  that  if  only  three  persons  were  to  be 
saved  by  this  blood,  he  should  endeavour  to  be  one  of 
them  ;  and  that  pardon  of  sin  and  eternal  life  could  not 
be  bought  with  money,  &c.     From  this  circumstance,  it 
has  been  supposed,  that  Myconius's  father  had  secretly  em- 
braced the  doctrine  of  the  Waldenses.     Myconius,  how- 
ever,  was  greatly  troubled,  not  knowing  wnether  to  be- 
lieve his  father  or  the  priests ;  but  understanding,  that 
there  was  a  clause  in  the  indulgences,  that  they  should 
he  freely  given  te  the  poor^  he  went  to  Tetzelius,  and  begged 
him  to  give  him  one,  for  that  he  was  a  poor  sinner,  and 
one  that  needed  a  free  pardon  of  his  sins,  and  a  partici- 
pation of  the  merits  of  Christ.  Tetzelius  wondered  to  hear 
him   speak  Latin   so   well,  which  was  what  few  priests 
could  do  in  those  days,  and  he  therefore  consulted  with 
his  colleagues,  what  was  best  to  be  done,  who  advised 
him  to  give  Myconius  a  pardon  :  But,  after  a  long  debate, 
Tetzelius  concluded,  <  That  the  pope  wanted  money,  with- 
*  out  which  he  coidd    not    part   with   an  indulgence^' 
Myconius  urged  the  above-mentioned  clause  in  the  bull ; 
upon  which  Tetzelius's  colleagues  desired  he  might  have 
one  given  him,  pleading  his  learning,  ingenuity,  poverty, 
&c.  and  that  it  would  be  a  dishonour  both  to  God  and 
the  pope  to  deny  him  one  :  But  still  Tetzelius  absolutely 
refused.     Upon  this  one  of  them  whispered  to  Myconius, 
to  give  a  little  money  for  one,  which  he  refused  to  do  : 
They  fearing  the  event,  and  believing  that  he   was  su- 
borned by  others,  offered  him  money  to  buy  one  with  j 
but   he   would   not  accept  of  it,  saying,  <«  That,  if  he 
<^  chose  to  buy  one,  he  could  sell  a  hook  for  that  pur- 
"  pose,  but  he  desired  one  for  God*s  sake,  which  if  they 
<«  denied  him,  he  wished  them  to  consider  how  they  could 
««  answer  it  to  God,"  &c.     But  prevailing  nothing,  he 
went    away   rejoicing,   that    there   was   yet   a   God   in 
heaven,  to  pardon  sinners  freely,   &c.  according  to  that 
promise.  As  I  livey  saith  the  Lord^  I  desire  not  the  death 
n  sinner  J  isfc. 

A  little  time  after  this  [viz.  in  the  year  1.516.]  he  took 
orders,  and  read  privately  Luther's  books  with  John  Voit, 
till  he  made  profession  of  the  truth,  which  gave  great 
•iFenceto  the  other  friars,  who  severely  threatened  him 
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for  it.     About  this  period,  while  Luther  was  attacking 
the  errors  and  blasphemies  of  the  church  of  Rome   at 
Wittenberg,,  and  the  light  of  the  gospel  beg^n  to  shine, 
he  received  a  call  to  be  a  preacher  at  Vinaria,  which  he 
accepted  of,  and  where  at  first  he  mixed  some  popisli 
errors  with  the  truth ;  but  being  Further  enlightened  by 
the  Spirit's  teaching  in  reading   the  scriptures  and  Lu» 
ther's  works,  he  at  length  began  to  preach  boldly  against 
popery,    and   to  hold    forth    the   truth   clearly ;    which 
spread  with  such  incredible  swiftness,  tioi  only  through 
Saxony,  but  through  all  Europe,  «  as  if/  says  our  bio- 
grapher, *  the  angels  had  been  the  carriers  of  it.*     After- 
wards, in  the  year  152i,  he  was  called  to  Gotha,to  teach 
and  govern   the   Thuringian   churches,   wher€   he   lived 
with  his  colleagues  twenty-two  years  in  much  peace  and 
concord  ;  of  which  he   himself  says,  "  Cucurrimus^  certd* 
*^  VitnuSj  laboravimttSy   pugnavimuSy    vicimusy    isf   vixtmus 
<«  semper  conjun.tissimei  &c."  i.  e.  "  We  ran,  we  strove, 
we  fought,  we  conquered,  and  we  lived  together  always 
in  the  greatest  harmony  and  love."     He  was  remarkable 
for  the  great  pains  he  took  to  pacify  and  keep  quiet  the 
boors,  or  common  people ;  and  is  said  to  have  made  such 
an  oration  to  great  numbers  of  them,  that  were  pulling 
down  some  noblemen's  houses,  th^t  they  all  went  away 
in  peace.     The  same  year  he  married,  and  by  the  bless- 
ing of  God,  had  a  numerous  posterity. 

At  this  early  period,  the  sound  of  tlie  gospel  was  hap- 
pily spread  over  most  parts  of  Germany  ;  and  the  follow- 
ing illustrious  persons  were  scattered  over  it  arid  the 
bordering  countries;  Luther,  Zuinglius,  Melancthon,  Po- 
meran,  Amsdorf,  Urbanus,  Regius,  Snepfius,  Brentius, 
Vitus  Theodorus,  John  Alpin,  Herman  Bon,  John  Huss, 
Ambrose  Moiban,  Brisman,  Speratus,  Poliander,  P.  Rho- 
dius,  Hausmann,  N.  Mcdlerus,  J.  Caesius,  J.  Langus ;  and 
many  others. 

He  accompanied  the  elector  of  Saxony  in  many  of  his 
journies  into  the  Low  Countries,  and  other  places,  where 
he  preached  the  gospel  openly  and  faithfully,  though 
often  at  the  hazard  of  his  life.  About  diis  time,  our  king 
Henry  VIIL  had  fallen  out  with  the  pope,  for  not  divorcing 
him  from  his  wife  Catharine,  sunt  to  Charles  V.  emperor 
of  Germany,  and  king  of  Spain,  because  of  whose  great- 
ness the  pope  durst  not  do  it.  The  king  then  sent  over  to 
the  German  princes,  especially  to  the  duke  of  Saxony  to 
confederate  against  the  pope,  and  to  join  with  him  in  an 
agreement  respecting  religion  •,  upon  which  account  My- 
'  .  '  conius 
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conius  '^ras  sent  over  to  England,  partly  about  religious 
matters,  but  principallv  about  a  match  between  king 
Henry  and  Anne  of  Cleve.  Myconius  upon  his  arriva 
soon  discovered  the  king's  hypocrisy  respecting  religion, 
not  only  by  the  six  articles  about  that  time  established, 
but  also  by  his  imprisoning  of  Latimer,  beheading  lord 
Gromwel,  burning  Dr  Barnes,  &c.  and  by  his  seizing  all 
the  abbey-lands  5  all  which  gave  him  such  offence  that 
he  left  England.  Upon  his  return  home,  he  was  called 
by  Hepry  of  Saxony  to  visit  and  reform,  (in  conjunction 
with  Luther,  Jonas,  Cruciger,  and  others)  the  churches 
of  Misnia.  The  occasion  o£  this  reformation-visit  was  ; 
George  duke  of  Saxony,  laying  on  his  death-bed,  sent  to 
his  brother  Henry  (all  his  own  sons  being  already  dead) 
desiring  him,  as  he  was  to  be  his  successor,  not  to  make 
any  innovations  in  religion ;  at  the  same  time  he  pro- 
mised him,  by  his  ambassadors,  golden  mountains  if  he 
would  comply  with  his  request.  To  whom  Henry  an- 
swered, *  This  embassage  of  your's  is  just  Uke  the  devil's 

*  dealing  with  Christ,  when  he  promised  him  all  the 
<  world  if  he  would  fall  down  and  worship  him :  But, 

*  for  my  own  part,  I  am  resolved  not  to  depart  from  the 

*  truth  which  God  hath  revealed  unto  me.'  But  before 
the  return  of  the  ambassador,  duke  Gjeorge  was  dead  : 
Upon  which  Henry,  notwithstanding  all  the  oppositions 
of  the  papists,  carried  on  the  Reforpfiation  in  th?  churches. 
This  refora\atipn«-work  being  finished,  Myconius  visited 
all  the  churches  in  Thuriagia ;  and,  with  the  help  of 
Melancthpn  and  some  others,  he  provided'  them  pastors  and 
schoolmasters,  and  procured  stipends  (obe  settled  upon 
them  for  their  maintenance. 

In  the  year.^I54rI,  be  fell  into  a  coosumption,  of  which 
he  wrote  to  LucKer,  <^  That  he  V^s  sicki  oot  to  deathi  but 
«  unto  life :"  Which  interpretation  of  the  x^xx  fh^ttd 
Luther  exceedingly :  who  wrote  for  answer,  *  I  pray 
Christ  our  Lord,  our  salvation,'  and  our  health,  &c. 
that.  I  may  not  live  to  see  thee  and  some  others  of  our 
colleagues  to  die,  and  go  to  heaven  and  leave  me  here 
amongst  the  devils  alone.  I  pray  God,  that  I  may  first 
lay  down  diis  dry,  exhausted,  and  uiq)vofitable  taber- 
nacle :  Fafewelj  and  God  forbid,  that  I  shoufd  hear  of 
thy  death  while  I  live  ;  but  may  God  grant  thee  to  out- 
live me :  This  i^  my  prayer,  and  my  wish,  and  may  it 
be  graasfied  uie,  amen'f  for  i  »8k  it  for  dhc '  gk»ry  of 
Gc^d'fi  luxky^nasne,  .andnM  foir  my  own  e^ieois  profit.' 
A  vhile  ;afcer,   Myontius   reooveiied    ^^Dcoc^ng  to   this 

3  prayer. 
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prayer,  though  his  disease  seemed  to  be  desperate,  and 
outlived  it  six  years,  even  till  the  year  after  Luther's 
death ;  upon  which  Justus  Jonas  remarks,  in  speaking  of 
Luther,  Iste  vir  potuit  quod  voluit ;  That  man  could  have 
of  God  whatever  he  pleased.  Myconius,  a  little  before 
his  death,  wrote  an  excellent  letter  to  John  Frederic 
elector  of  Saxony,  in  which  he  praised  God  for  raising  up 
three  successively  in  that  family,  namely,  Frederic,  John, 
and  John  Frederic,,  to  undertake  the  patronage  of  Luther, 
&c.  He  was  a  man  of  singular  piety^  of  solid  learning, 
of  an  excellent  judgment,  of  a  burning  zeal,  and  of  an 
admirable  candour  and  gravity.  He  died  of  a  relapse- into 
his  former  disease,  on  the  seventh  of  April,  in  J  546, 
having  lived  fifty-five  years,  three  months,  and  seventeen 
days.  And  he  died  as  he  had  lived,  glorifying  God  for 
all  the  mercies  which  had  been  received  by  him  and  by 
the  church  in  the  blessed  Reformation.     He  was  a  dear 

« 

friend  to  Luther  ;  and  Luther  was  not  less  so  to  him.  In 
their  lives,  they  were  united;  and,  in  their  deaths,  thejr 
'were  not  long  divided  ;  for  Myconius  survived  his  magna- 
nimous friend  only  seventy-seven  days. 

Stigelius  wrote  the  following  epitaph  for  his  tomb. 

Quo  ducey  Gothdf  tibi  momtrata  est  gratia  CnVilSTi  p 

Hie  pia  Myctmii  contegit  ossa  lapis. 
Boctrind  et  vita  tibi  moribus  ille  reltquit 

Exemplum  :  Hoc  ingensi  G&tha,  iuere  decus. 

He  is  said  to  have  published  the  following  works  :  Ex'- 
positio  in  Evang,  Marci-.  Enarrationes  in  Psalmum  ci.  Eptpo^- 
sitiones  in  Evang.  secundum  Matthaunii  Lucamy  isf^Johannem. 
Commentaria  in  Esaianty  Jeremiamy  tsf  Jonam.  Narrati& 
de  vitd  Sff  morte  Zuinglii,  Sermo  de  liberie  recte  educandir: 
De  crapuld  ;  ^  Ebrietate  :■  De/anore  iff  usurd^  &c.. 
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npHIS    learned,    pious, .  atid    constant    sufferer,    in 
^     the  cause  of   God  and  truth,   was  born  and  edu- 
cated. iQ.  Spain^  and  from  thezwe   was  sent  to  Paris, 

to 
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lo  complete  bis  studies ;  but  it  pleased  God,  in  the  read- 
ing of  the  books  of  Luther  and  some  other  protestant 
divines,  so  to  enlighten  his  mind,  and  to  teach  him  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth  from  the  scripture,  that  he  began 
to  see  and  abhor  the  heresies  and  abominations  of  the 
church  of  Rome.  In  order  therefore  to  further  himself  in 
Ac  knowledge  and  study  of  the  gospel,  he  went  to  Geneva, 
where  he  became  intimately  acquainted  with  Calvin,  and 
was  very  dear  to  him.  From  Geneva  h^  went  to  Stras- 
burgh,  where  Bucer,  observing  his  learning,  piety,  and 
diligent  application  to  study,  obtained  leave  of  the  senate 
for  him  to  be  joined  with  him  to  go  to  the  disputation 
at  Ratisbon.  When  he  came  thither,  he  visited  Peter 
Malvinda  a  Spaniard,  the  pope's  agent  in  Germany,  who, 
finding  that  he  came  in  company  with  Bucer,  and  other 
protestant  divines,  was  much  surprised,  but  more  upbri 
observing  the  great  change  that  had  taken  place  in  hini 
since  he  knew  him  at  Paris.'  Malvinda  was  also  exceed- 
ingly uneasy  that  the  protestants  had  got  a  Spaniard 
amongst  them,  presuming  they  would  triumph  more  in 
him  than  in  many  Germans  -,  and  therefore  tried  all  ways 
and  means  to  draw  him  back  to  the  church  of  Rome  i 
sometimes  making  large  proffers  and  promises  to  him,  at 
other  times  threatening  him  with  severe  punish mentsi 
and  mixing  both  with  earnest  intreafties.  But  when  he 
found  he  was  unsuccessful  in  all  hi^  endeavours,  he  Sent 
for  his  brother  Alphonsus  Diazius,  one  of  the  pope's  law- 
yers, from  Rome  ;  who,  hearing  that  his  brother  was  turn- 
ed protestant,  came  with  all  speed  into  Germany,  bringing 
a  notorious  cut-throat  with  him,  resolving  either  to  draw 
him  back  to  popery  or  to  destroy  him. 

When  Alphonsus  came  to  Ratisbon,  his  brother  John 
was  gone  to  Newberg  about  the  printing  of  Bucer*s  book; 
to  which  place  Alphonsus  followed  him ;  and  there  they 
maintained  many  disputations  upon  religious  matters : 
But  Alphonsus,  finding  his  brother  John  so  stedfast  in  the 
belief  of  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  that  neither  the  pope's 
agent  by  his  promises  or  threats  could  terrify  him,  nor 
he,  by  his  persuasions  and  pretensions  of  brotherly  love,* 
could  prevail  upon  him,  to  return  to  popery,  he  feigned 
to  take  a  most  friendly  and  affectionate  IJave  of  him, 
and  departed.  But,  soon  after,  he  returned  with  his 
ruffianly  murderer,  and,  by  thflH^y*  they  bought  an. 
hatchet  of  a  carpenter.  Alphons]is:J^Ji^t  the  ruffian  in  first, 
disguised,  with  letters  to  his  Isrt^ther,  himself  following 
behind  ;  And  while  John  Dia^iivs  was  reading  the  letters,' 
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this  bloody  murderer  cleft  his  head  witli  .the  nsftchet ;  ancl 
taking  horse  they  both  rode  away.  This  cruel  aCt  wai 
perpetrated  in  the  year  1 546.  Alphonsus,  anbth^r  inhu- 
man Cain,  was  highly  applauded  by  the  papists  for  his 
deed.  But  God  did  not  suffer  this  uhhatiiral  cruelty  to 
go  unpunished ;  for,  not  long  ^fter,  he  was  so  exceedingly 
tormented  with  horrors  and  dread  of  conscience,  that  be- 
ing  at  Trent,,  when  the  general  council  was  held  there,  he 
died,  like  Judiis,  by  hanging  himself. 

We  thought  this  account  of  a  Spaniard,  though  short, 
might  be  the  more  desirable,  as  the  country  of  his  birth 
was  ever  famous  for  bigotry  and  superstition,  and  hath 
been  remarkably  barren  in  the  real  prbfessidri  of  the 
gospel.  Indeed,  it  hath  not,  of  late  ages,  been  much 
distinguished  for  men  of  great  liberality  or  learning,  and 
at  tliis  day,  partakes  less  of  civil  ^nd  religious  libehy  than 
any  other  kingdom  in  Europe.  Tlie  people  there  know  still 
Jess  of  that  spiritual  and  heavenly  liberty,  with  which 
Christ  makes  his  people  free  :  And  their  bloody  aiid  hor- 
rijd  inquisition  will  do  what  it  can  to  keep  them  Ignorant 
of  it.  All  the  acts  of  faith  (as  they  shamefully  call  the  exe- 
cutions of  this  abominable  tribunal)  are  beguh  in  igno- 
rance and  infamy,  and  end  in  cruelty  arid  blood. 

Spain  has,  however,  produced  some  few  learned  mei\ 
of  the  first  class,  within  the  three  past  centuries  :  But 
these  have,  almost  without  exception,  been  bigots  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  employed  their  talents  in  support- 
ing the  papal  jurisdiction.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  See  an 
example  to  the  contrary  5  and,  therefore,  our  Readers  will 
npt  think  it  an  impertinent  digression  to  relate,  that  Cy- 
prian de  Valera  was  of  this  country,  became  ^  sincere,  as 
well  as  learned  protestant,  made  a  voyage  to  England  for 
improvement,  and  returned  with  the  bible  translated  into 
Spanish ;  copies  of  which,  with  copies  of  a  Spanish  trans- 
lation of  Calvin's  Institutei,  he  dispersed  among  his  coun- 
trymen.—The  word  of  God  is  inAeed  z  pearl  of  great 
price :  but  the  grace  of  God  alone  can  make  it  precious  to 
the  soul,  and  render  those  who  read  it  ivise  unto  salvation. 
Happy  for  his  countrymen,  if  the  same  light,  which  bless- 
ed his  mind,  had  illuminated  their's  ! 

CASPAR 
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CASPAR   CRUCIGER. 


pASPAR  CRtJCIGtR,  was  bom  at  Leipsick  iil 
^  Misnia,  1504,  of  rdigious  parents,  who  btought  hiWi 
up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  as  ^ell 
as  in  ^11  useful  learning.  He  was  natutally  in^lih^d 
to  melancholy,  loved  retirement,  ivas  much  in  medit^ 
tion,  and  of  few  wordi.  In  the  midst  of  comfjanv  he  waft 
fre4ueritly  absent,  and  collected  within  hiinselt.  Th* 
discovery  of  this  temper  lA  him,  in  his  childhood^  gaV* 
his  parents  occasion' to  cbntlude,  that  he  wbiild  b($  dull 
in  understanding,  artd  of  a  slow  cajJacity.  feut  ju(igi- 
ments  of  this  kind  hive  beein  vfery  frequently  erfohei^Ud  \ 
for  some,  who  have  promised  but  little  lA  their  liifancyi 
have  turned  out  the  first  of  men ;  while  others,  who  have 
made  an  early  shew,  have  yielded  only  disippoihtment  to 
the  fond  expectation  of  their  friends.  Cruclger,  When  put 
under  the  tuition  of  an  able  master,  soon  afforded  proofs 
of  a  reach  and  strength  of  genius,  which  surprized. every 
body  who  knew  him.  Nothing  was  too  difficult,  in 
human  science  for  his  comprehension ;  and  his  industry 
equalled  the  clearness  of  his  judgment,  and  the  pene- 
tration of  his  mind.  Having  acquired  the  Latin  langu^e, 
he  studied  the  Greek,  together  with  Camerariu5>  under 
Richard  Croke,  an  Englishman.  At  this  time  it  Was  said 
of  him,  «  That  though  he  seemed  dull  to  every  body,  he 
<  acquired  more  knowledge  than  all  his  fellow-studentg 
*  put  together.'  Yet,  with  all  his  attainments,  he  was 
meek,  modest,  and  humble  in  his  deportment,  tincture^! 
with  no  arrogance  or  ostentation;  patient,  chaste,  and 
pious.  He  was  beloved  by  his  tutor,  as  though  he  ha^ 
been  his  son,  and  indeed  had  the  affection  and  esteem  of 
the  whole  academy,  where  he  studied. 

Having  made  great  proficiency  in  letters,  he  went  to 
the  university  of  Wittenberg,  to  study  divinity i  with  a 
view  of  being  more  useful  to   the  cKurch:    There  he 
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acquired  the  Hebrew  language,  and  became  very  skilful 
in  it;  for  whatever  he  studied  he  studied  profoundly. 
He  then  was  called  from  Wittenberg  to  gOTem  the  school 
of  Magdeburg,  where  he  taught  with  great  success  and 
applause  till  the  year  1527,  when  he  was  invited  back 
again  to  Wittenberg,  to  preach  and  expound  the  scriptures  ; 
,  which  he  did  with  so  much  judgment  and  use,  that  they 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity.  At 
that  university,  he  also  studied  and  practised  physic  and 
botany,  both  of  which  he  greatly  delighted  in.  He  was 
very  helpful  to  Luther  in  his  translation  of  the  bible.  To 
Luther  he  was  extremely  dear,  both  for  the  probity  of  his 
manners,  and  the  soundness  of  his  doctrine.  He  is  said 
to  write  so  swiftly,  that  he  was  requested  to  take  down 
the  disputation  at  Worms,  in  1 540,  which  he  did  with 
so  much  ease  and  exactness,  that  at  the  same  time,  he 
suggested  to^  Melancthon  many  things  which  he  had  not 
answered  to  his  adversary,  and  several  hints  with  which 
he  confuted  the  arguments  of  Eckius  his  opponent.  This 
being  observed  by  Granvel  Bane,  who  there  personated 
the  emperor,  it  caused  him  to  say,  <  That  the  Lutherans 

<  bad  a  clerk. that  was  more  learned  than  all  the  papists.^ 
And  the  following  lines  of  Martial  were  frequently  ap- 
plied to  him,  upon  account  of  this  extraordinary  faculty. 

Currant  verba  licet y  manus  est  volocior  illis  : 
Nondum  lingua  suum^  dextra  peregit  opus, 

*  Though  words  can  swiftly  run, 
«  His  pen  could  move  more  fast : 

<  The  tongue  had  scarcely  done, 

<  But  hand  the  work  had  past.' 

He  frequently  made  notes  of  Luther's  sermons,  while 
he  was  preaching  them,  and  could  recite  xhtmper  eoctensum^ 
or  as  they  were  delivered  afterwards. 

He  always  opposed  the  errors  of  the  fanatical  Anabap^ 
tists  of  that  day,  and  was  very  careful  to  preserve  the  truth 
from  corruption :  He  had  a  great  aversion  to  sophistical 
and  ambiguous  phrases,  which  had  often  caused  much 
trouble  in  the  church ;  and  he  took  such  frequent  delight 
in  contemplating  the|  JFoot- steps  of  God  in  the  creation, 
that  he  would  often  say  with  St  Paul,  *  That  God  was 

<  so  near  unto  us,  that  he  might  be  almost  felt  with  our 

<  hands/     In  the  latter  part  of  his  time  he  studied  the 
mathematics,  in  which  he  made  so  great  a  progress  that 
few  excelled  him.    He  was  also  a  most  accomplished  op- 
tician : 
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tician  ;  In  short,  he  mastered  almost  the  whole  compass 
«f  human  learning,  and,  what  was  better,  applied  all  he 
learned  to  the  use  of  those  about  him.  To  the  sick,  he 
was  a  physician,  under  God,  both  for  body  and  soul ;. 
and  a  friend  to  all  men.  At  length,  by  intense  and  in- 
cessant application  to  studyi  he  brought  upon  himself  a 
disease,  which,  though  it  wasted  his  body  away,  did  not 
impair  hb  intellects.  He  lay  siek  three  months^  all  which 
time,  he  gave  the  most  lively  demonstrations  of  his  faith,, 
patience,  and  piety.  Every  thing  he  said  spoke  the  deepesE 
resignation  to  the  divine  will,  and  that  full  assurance  of 
faith,  with  which  he  waited  for  glory.  Nor  did  he  give 
up  his  studies  during  his  sickness,  but  turned  into  Latin 
liUther^s  books  concerning  the  last  words  of  David  5  and 
often  read  the  psalms,  and  sometimes  other  authors..  His 
common  conversation  with  his  friends  was  upon  the 
principles  of  religion,  the  affairs  of  the  church,  immor- 
tality, and  our  sweet  communion  in  heaven. 

A  little  before  his  death,  he  called  to  him  his  two  young 
daughters,  and  caused  them  to  repeat  their  prayers  before 
Kim,  and  then  himself  prayed  with  great  fervency,  for 
himself,  the  church,  and  these  his  orphans,  earnestly  and 
often  repeating  these  words ;  "  I  call  upon  thee,  O  om- 
*«  nipotent  God,  eternal  and  only  Father  of  our  Lord* 
<*  Jesus  Christ,  maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  of  mankific!^ 
«  and  of  thy  church,  and  upon  thy  co-eternal  Son  our 
*<  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  upon  the  Holy  Spirit,,  thou  only 
•<  wise,  faithful,  just,  true,  merciful,  and  holy  God; 
«*  have  mercy  upon  me,  and  forgive  me  all  my  sins,  for 
*<  Christ's  sake,  who  was  crucified  and  raised  again  for 
*<  us,  the  Word,  and  everlasting  image  of  thy  person,  whom 
<<  &0U  madest  to  be  a  propitiation,  and  also  a  mediator 
"  and  intercessor  for  thy  people,  by  thy  wonderful  and 
"  unspeakable  covenant;  O  sanctify  me  by  thy  Holy 
<<  Spirit,  and  preserve  the  remnant  of  thy  church  in  these 
"  lands,  nor  suffer  the  light  of  thine  own  gospel  to  be 
/*  put  out.  Make  my  dear  orphans  vessels  of  mercy. 
<<  Lord,  I  call  upon  thee  \  and  though  it  be  with  a  languid 
<<  and  feeble  faith,  yet  with  faith  notwithstanding.  I 
<*  trust  in  thy  promise,  O  thou  Son  of  God,  which  thou 
(<  didst  seal  by  diy  blood  and  by  thy  resurrection.  Help, 
*«  help  me.  Lord  Jesus,  and  support  and  warm  my  bosom 
*«  witii  faith  to  the  end  1  Having  repeatedly  uttered  these 
words,  he  inculcated  upon  his  children  his  paternal  ad- 
vice, respecting  the  welfare  of  their  souls,  and  spent  the 
vemaifider  of  his  titne  in  prayer ;  and  so  quietly  ended  his 

day^ 
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days  at  Wittenberg,  on  November  the  sixteenth,  in  1548^ 
and  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age*  Considering  the 
mutability  of  all  sublunary  things,  he  used  often  td  say, 

«  Omnia  pratereunt  prater  atnate  deumV 

All  things  must  perish^  but  God'a  love  i 
That  only,  nothing  can  remove* 

lie  published  some  theological  commentaries,  upoti  tbiJ 
gospel  of  St  John,  Upon  the  first  epistle  of  St  Paul  to 
Timothy,  upon  the  Psalms,  and  upon  two  controverted 
articles  in  the  Nicene  creed.  He  wrote  a  tract  of  the 
«  Method  of  teaching,"  which  has  been  ascribed  to 
Melancthon.  And  the  Christian  church  is  obliged  to  Cru- 
ciger's  nimble  pen  for  many  remains  of  Luther,  which 
had  otherwise  been  lost. 
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TJAULUS  FAGIUS,  in  the  German  language,  Called 
■■'  Buchlin,  a  learned  divine,  was  born  at  Rein^abem 
in  Germariy,  in  the  year  1504-,  and  received  the  founda- 
tion of  his  learning  in  that  town,  under  his  father  Peter 
Buchlin,  who  was  chief  schoolmaster  there.  He  was  sent 
to  Heidelberg  at  eleven  years  of  age,  and  ac  eighteen  to 
Strasburgh  ;  where  not  being  properly  supported,  by  rea- 
son of  his  parent's  narrow  circumstances,  he  had  recourse 
to  teaching  others,  in  order  to  find  himself  books  and 
necessaries.  The  study  of  the  Hebrew  growing  into  vogUe 
in  Germany,' Fagius  applied  himself  to  itj  and  by  the 
help  of  Capito's  two  books  of  rules  and  instructions  for 
learning  the  Hebrew,  and  of  Elias  Levita,  a  learned  Jew, 
became  a  very  great  proficient  in  it.  This  branch  Of 
learning  led  him  into  a  strict  ^quaintance  with  Capito, 
Hsdio,  Bucer,  Zellius,  and  other  learned  Reformers.  In 
the  year  1527,  he  took  upon  him  the  care  of  a  school  at 
Isna;  where  he  married  a  wife,  and  had  sev^rlil  chtkiVen. 

Afterwards 
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Aftemrarcb)  quitting  th^  schoolmasteri  he  entered  into 
the  minisiryy  and  became  a  sedulous  preacher.  This  was 
about  the  year  15^7.  Petriis  Buffleriu«,  one  pf  the  sena- 
tors of  Isna,  being  informed  of  his  perfect  knowledge  in 
the  holy  tongue,  and  of  the  natural  bias  which  he  had 
to  leamingy  erected  a  printing-house,  at  his  own  cost  and 
charge,  to  the  end  that  Fagius  might  publish,  whatever 
he  might  deem  useful  to  religion  and  to  posterity :  But 
the  event  did  not  answer  tlie  charges  Bufiierus  had  been 
at.  Fagius,  h&wever,  prosecuted  .his  studies  wkh  con* 
tinued  zeal»  and  was  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
Hebraeans  of  his  time.  He  often  employed  his  knowledge 
to  the  confutation  of  the  Jews,  with  whom  he  had  stre- 
nuous debates.  Mr  Leigh  notes  oi  htm,  that,  as  the 
Jews  say  of  Moses  Ben  JVlaimon  (or  Maimonides,)  from 
Moses  to  Moses  not  one  has  risen  up  like  this  Moses ;  so 
the  Germans  might  add  of  Paul  us  Fagius,  that  from  Paul 
to  Paul,  not  one,  in  this  way,  has  appeared  like  this 
Paul. 

In  the  year   154«1,  the  plague  began  to  spread  at  Isna, 
when  fagius  understanding,  thaj  the  wealthiest  of  the 
inhabitants  weie  about  to  leave  the  place,  without  having 
any  regard  to  the  poorer  sort,  he  rebuked  them  openly, 
and  admonished  them  of  their  duty ;  that  they  should 
either  continue  in  the  town,  or   liberally   bestow  their 
alms  before  they  went,  for  the  relief  of  those  they  left 
behind;  adding  that,  during  the  time  of  their  visitation, 
he  would  himself  in  person  visit  those  that  were  sick, 
would   administer  spiritual   comfort   to   them,   pray  for 
them,  and  be  present  with   them   day  and  night:    All 
which  he  did,  iand  yet  escaped  the  distemper.     At  the 
same  season,    the  plague  was    hot  in  Strasburgh,  and, 
among  many  others,  took  off  Wolfgang  Capito;   upon 
which  Fagius   was  called  by  the  senate  to  succeed  him  \ 
and  here  he  continued  preaching  till  the  beginning  of 
the  German  wars.     Then  Frederic  the  second,  the  prince 
elector  Palatine,  intending  a  Reformation  in  his  churches, 
called  Fagius  from  Strasburgh  to  Heidelberg,  and  made 
him  public  professor  there ;  But  the  emperor  prevailing 
against  the  elector,  the  Reformation  was  put  a  stop  to. 
During  his  residence  there,  he  published  many  books  for 
the  promotion  of  Hebrew  learning  ;  which  were  greatly 
approved  by  Bucer,  Hedio,  Zellius,  and  others,  who  were 
the  lirst  planters  of  the  gospel  in  those  parts,  and  who 
also  employed  him  to  read  divinity  lectures  on  week- 
days, and  to  officiate  for  them  in  other  parts  of  thehr 
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yastoral  function,  when  they  were  hindered  themselves  hf 
sickness  or  other  important  avocations.  Even  Scaliger 
confessed  him  to  be  the  most  learned  of  all  the  Christians 
of  his  time  in  the  Hebrew  tongue. 

His  father  dying  in  the  year  I5489  and  the  persecution 
in  Germany  threatening  pains,  penalties,  and  banishments 
to  all  who  did  not  profess  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  he  and  Bucer  came  over  to  England,  upon  receiv- 
ing letters  fcom  archbishop  Cranmer,  in  which  they  had 
repeated  assurances  of  a  kind  reception  and  a  handsome 
stipend,  if  they  would  continue  there.  They  arrived  in 
April,  1549;  were  cordially  entertained  for  some  time  in 
the  palace  at  Lambeth ;  and  were  destined  at  length  to 
reside  at  Camhridge ;  where  they  were  to  perfect  a  new 
translation  and  illustration  of  the  scriptures  ;  Fagius  tak* 
ing  the  Old  Testament,  and  Bucer  the  New,  for  their 
several  parts.  But  this  was  all  put*  an  end  to,  by  the 
sudden  illness  and  death  of  both  these  gracious  and  learned 
professors.  Fagius  fell  ill  at  London  of  a  quartan  fever, 
but  would  be  removed  to  Cambridge^  upon  a  presumption 
of  receiving  benefit  from  the  change  of  air.  He  died 
there  upon  the  1 8th  of  November,  1 550,  aged  45  ;  and 
Bucer  did  not  live  above  a  year  after  him.  See  Bucer's 
life*  Meichior  Adam  says,  that  Fagius  slept  with  great 
wesignation  in  Christ,  not  without  suspicion  of  having  been 
poisoned  ;  which  last  circumstance  is  not  mentioned  by  any 
of  the  English  historians. 

Both  their  bodies  were  dug  up  and  burnt  in  the  reign 
€)f  queen  Mary,' both  because  they  had  maintained  the 
doctrine  of  predestination  with  the  other  Reformers,  and 
because  they,  in  their  writings,  had  highly  commended 
those  Reformers.  Fagius  was  tall  in  stature,  somewhat 
black-visaged  4  his  countenance  appeared  stem,  yet  such 
asi  commanded  reverence  ;  he  was  of  an  affable  and  cour* 
teous  disposition,  affectionate,  meek,  and  lowly ;  an  ex- 
cellent orator,  and  a  great  student,  as  appears  by  his 
works;  which  are,  1.  A  translation  of  Thesbites  Elias. 
2.  Apothegms  of  the  Hebrew  fathers.  3.  Moral  sentences 
of  Ben  Syra,  alphabetically  digested,  with  notes.  4.  The 
translation  of  Tobias  Hebraicus.  5.  Hebrew  prayers  used 
by  the  Jews  on  their  solemn  festivals.  6.  An  exposition 
of  the  Hebrew  sayings  on  the  four  first  chapters  of  Genesis, 
with  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  of  Onkelos.  7.  Translation  of 
a  book  called,^  Of  the  Truth  of  Faith  ;  compiled  by  a^con- 
verted  Jew,  to  prove  the  verity  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Ik  Commentaries  on  certain  Psalms  by  Kimchi.     9.  An 
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Hebrew  preface  to  Elias  Levita's  Chaldee  Lexicon.  10. 
Targuni)  with  notes.     11.  An  introduction  to  the  Hebrew 
tongue.     And  many  others. 

Melchior  Adam  has  preserved  the  heads  of  his  valedictory 
sermon,  when  Fagius  left  Strasburgh ;  in  which,  among 
other  exhortations,  he  desired  his  hearers  \  *<  not  to  raise 
<<  a  disturbance,  nor  attempt  by  human  force,  to  keep 
<<  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  among  them,  now  attacked 
<«  by  persecution  5  but  to  read^  their  bibles,  to  edify  one 
<<  another,  and  to  continue  in  the  doctrine  which  had 
<<  been  faithfully  preached  to  them  ;  to  honour  the  mini- 
*«  sters  for  their  work's  sake,  who  were  not  sent  to  serve 
<<  their  own  bellies,  nor  to  please  men  ;  that  the  causes 
**  of  the  present  evil  were,  1.  That  wherever  God  raised 
<<  a  church,  the  devil  would  build  a  chapel  by  it.  2. 
«  That  the  professors  of  the  gospel  had  been  too  remiss 
«  and  secure,  so  that  the  devil  had  sown  his  tares.  3. 
*<  That  they  had  been  too  little  thankful  for  the  divitte 
^*  blessing  of  God's  word.  4.  That  God  would  try  his 
<«  own,  and,  by  the  trial,  separate  the  chaff  from  the 
*<  grain."  He  added  concerning  himself :  *«  I  hear  the 
*^  trumpet  of  sedition,  upon  this  occasion ;  but  I  bless 
*<  God,  I  have  instigated  no  man  to  follow  it  Tbi« 
*^  cannot  truly  be  said  of  me.  What  I  would  confess  is^ 
<<  that  I  have  been  too  little  diligent  in  preaching  the 
"  gospel  among  you  ;  for  which  I  implore  pardon  of  my 
<<  God.  Pray  for  me,  that  I  may  abide  faithful  in  aU 
*<  afflictions.  I  am  but  a  man :  and  even  Peter  fell."— 
Thus  humbly  did  this  gracious  man  think  and  speak  of 
himself !  He  knew  his  own  heart ;  and  knew  too,  that 
nothing  but  almighty  grace  could  keep  that  heart  from 
failing.  This  is  a  point  of  wisdom,  which  comes  alone 
from  heaven,  and  which  is  given  to  all  the  faithful  in  lead- 
ing them  thither* 
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MARTIN     BUCER, 


THE  MQDEIIATE  REFOJIME^U. 


^T^HIS  jRrotestjmt .  divine  ,wfis  bqrn  at  Schdestadt,  in 
.  •*  .  Ab^e^  ii  Wl,  ^nd /died  at  Cambridge  in  1551. 
He  iw^fi  vne  ,of  ^he  ablest -xpi^iisters.  of  that  centi^ry,  and 
ihere  wcffe  >bjut  few  ecclesiastical  negqci^tipns  ,in  which  he 
wasxHOt.emplQyed.  I^^  wrote  several  booksj  and  con>- 
:posQd.nianyle^t;ure^,.in  which  be  laboured  with  great  zeal, 
«nd  muph  .dei^terity)  to  .pacify  the  differences  between  the 
jLuther^ns  find  ^Zuinglians.  He  wished  that  both  parties 
Jbadtbeen:lQ»s  rigid  ;  and  that  great  affair  might  h^tve  hap- 
^pily  i^ttcce^ded,  ;if  all  rthe  he^ds  bad  been  persons  qJF  a  re- 
-(Qonailing  t^nnper  like  hjiiptself. 

BuCQr  .wit3  ?  man  of  immense  learning.  From  his 
^artiest  youth  be  appUie^  himself  to  acquire  a  thorough 
jmoiwJedge  of  .the  Greejc  and  Hebre.w.  He  read  Erasmus's 
jbool^s  )With  grft^t  ^tten^ipn.  ,Meeting  afterward^  with 
(Some,  of  Luther'^  tireatisesj  and  xopiparing  the  doctrine 
fthete  deliv^rQd  .with  tbe  SQrip^ure,  he  began  to  doubt  of 
4U9  iRpmi^h  principles.  His  uncqpinipn  learning  and  elo- 
quence, which  was  assisted  by  a  strong  and  musical  yoice, 
recommended  him  to  the  elector  palatine,  who  made  him 
one  of  his  chaplains. 

Bucermet  Luther  at  the  diet  of  Worms  in  1521,  when 
they  passed  several  days  in  familiar  conversation ;  after 
which  Bucer  embraced  the  doi^rine  of  Luther,  and  openly 
professed  it  from  that  time.  Two  years  after,  he  was 
admitted  into  the  number  of  the  reiormed  preachers  in 
Strasburgh ;  and  he  subscribed  a  book  with  them,  which 
'  they  published  in  1524,  setting  forth  the  reasons  that  in- 
duced them  to  renounce  popery :  But  he  wrote  some  tracts 
in  l^?7j^  in  defence  of  die  Zuinglians  against  Bren- 
lius  and^Pomeranus,  who  were  Lutherans.     He  assisted, 

in 
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in  1529,  as  deputy  of  the  church  of  Strasburgh,  in  ihh 
conferences  of  Marpurg,  where  they  ^ndeaVoUred  to  pacify 
the  dissentions  between  the  Lutherans  and  the  Zuinglians  : 
But  it  was  false,  that  he  begun  by  being  a  Sacramentarian, 
for  he  followed  Luther  as  the  instrument  of  his  conver^ioh 
from  the  beginning. 

The  bishop  of  Meaux  endeavours  to  make  Bucer  pass  for 
a  dissembler,  and  alleges  the  testimony  of  Calvin  for  it. 
Whether  Bucer  had  a  formal  design  to  trifie  with  th6 
world  by  affected  equivocations,  or  whether  any  con- 
fused idea  of  reality  made  him  believe,  that  he  might 
sincerely  subscribe  *6  expressions  so  evidently  contrary 
to  the  figurative  sense,  is  left  to  the  judgment  df  the 
protestants.  It  is  certain  that  Calvifi,  his  friendy  and 
in  some  measure  his  disciple,  when  he  would  etptess  a 
blameable  obsurity  in  a  profession  of  faith,  said,  that 
there  was  nothing  so  perplexed,  so  obscure,  so  a^mbigu- 
ous,  so  winding  in  Bucer  himself.'  It  was  said  by 
Justus  Jonas,  that  there  was  in  Zuinglius  something 
Jrustic,  and  a  little  arrogant :  In  Oecolampadius  a  won- 
derful good  nature  and  clemency  :  InHedio,  no  less  huma- 
nity and  good  nature  :  In  Bucer,  a  fox-Hke  cunning,  imi- 
tating prudence  and  sagacity,  Biit  the  bishop  of  Meaai 
would  riot  rely  on  the  disadvantageous  judgment  that  this 
divine  of  Saxony  made  of  Biicer,  after  the  Conferences  of 
Marpurg  in  1529. 

All  the  works  of  Bucer  were  very  moderate  :  Btt,  it  is 
said,  by  one  who  was  an  Arminian  in  his  heart,  that 
Calvin  castrated  some  of  them  at  his  pleasure  at  Geneva. 
However,  we  are  told,  that  •  Bucer  used,  as  often  hap- 
<  pens  among  learned  men  as  long  as  they  live,  to  revise 

*  his   lucubrations,  to  add,  or  take   away,  and  even  to 

*  retract  some  things.*  Bucer  declares  this  concernmg 
himself,  in  his  preface  to  his  commentaries  on  the  gospels, 
in  these  words:  <*  This  disturbs  some,  because  they  make 
**  no  doubt  but  many  will  be  offended,  that  I  now  seem 
**  not  very  consistent  with  myself.  Because  the  Lora 
*«  has  given  me  to  understand  some  places  more  fully 
*«  than  I  formerly  did,  which  as  it  is  so  bountifully  given 
*^  to  me,  why  should  I  not  impart  it  liberally  to  my 
^^  bVethreil,  and  ingeniously  declare  the  goodness  of  the 
**  Lord  ?  What  inconsistency  is  there  in  profiting  in  tht 
«*  work  of  salvation  ?  And  who  in  this  age,  or  in  the 
««  last,  has  treated  of  the  scripture,  and  has  not  experi- 
«*  enced,  that,  even  in  this  study,  one  day  is  the  scholar 
*"  •f  another  ?"     Afterwards  he  produces  the  example  of 
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Augustine  in  liis  retractions^  and  wishes  that  more  bookd 
of  retractions  were  published.  If  Bucer  himself  declares 
that  he  retracted  many  things  of  his  former  meditations, 
by  what  consequence,  or  even  with  what  consciencei 
can  any  one  assert,  that  th^  latter  editions  of  his  works  are 
corrupted  5  if  every  tHing,  in  some  places  of  them,  is  not 
found  expressed  in  the  very  same  words  ? .  David  Farxus 
made  a  confession  like  this  of  Bucer ;  for  which  he  was 
insulted  by  a  Jesuit  of  Mentz. 

Luther .  did  not  admire  Bucer ;  and  yet  Bucer  has  been 
ranked  with  Luther,  Zuinglius,  Calvin,  and'  Cranmer,  as 
one  of  the  promoters  of  the  Reformation,  to  whom  the 
protestants  are  more  obliged  than  to  Erasmus,  whose 
timidity  offended  the  Reformers,  by  his  obstinately  ad- 
hering to  the  interpretations  of  the' church,  upon  whose 
authority  he  founded  his  faith  and  belief  of  the  canonical 
scriptures.  In  a  civil  letter  to  Bucer,  in  1 527,  Erasmus 
sets  forth  his  reasons  why  he  could  not  join  with  the 
reformed ;  and  gives  them  a  very  bad  character ;  though 
he  .declares  his  esteem  for  Bucer,  'who,  like  Erasmus, 
endeavoured  to  pacify  the  religious  disputants,  and  bring 
things  to  an  s^ccommodation ;  and,  like  Erasmus^  was 
insulted  by  both»  parties. ' 

Bishop  Burnet  says,  that  «  Bucer  waa  a  very  learned 

<  judicious,  pious,  and  moderate  person.  Perhaps,  he 
«  was  inferior  to  none  of  all  the  Reformers  for  learning  ; 

*  But  for  zeal,  true  piety,  and  a  most  tender  care?  of 
^.preserving   unity  among    the    foreign   churches,   Me- 

*  lancthon  and  he,  without  any  injury  done  to  the  rest, 

*  may  be  ranked  apart  by  themselves.  At  Ratisbon,  he 
«  had  a  conference  with  Gardiner,  who  was  then  Ambas- 
* .  sador  from  king  Henry  VIII.  in  which  Gardiner  broke 

<  out  into  such  a  violent  passion,  that,   as  he  spared  no 

<  reproachful  words,  so  the  company  thought  he  would 

*  have  fallen  on  Bucer  and  beat  him.     He  was  in  such 

<  disorder,  that   the  little  vein  between  his  thumb  and 

*  fore-finger  did  swell  and  palpitate,  which  Bucer  said  he 

<  had  never  before  that  observed  in  any  person  in  his  life.' 
Even  Cochlxus  acknowledged,  that  Bucer  and  Melancthoii 
were  very  learned  men.  And  cardinal  Contarene,  on  his 
return  out  of  Germany  from  the  disputation  at  Ratisbon^ 
)>eing  asked  his  judgment  of  the  German  divines,  an- 
swered ;    *  '1  hey    have,  among    others,    Martin   Bucer, 

<  endowed  with  that  excellency  of  learning  both  in  the- 
«  ology  and  philosophy,    and,  besides,  of  that  subtlety 

<  and  happiness  in  disputation,  that  he  alpne  may  be  set 
f  ,  ^  against 
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•«  a^ihst  all  our  learned  men.'  John  Cropper,  likewise, 
ambassador  of  the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  said  of  him, 
after  the  assembly  at  Regenspurg,  <  That  he  was  the  fittest 

•  man  in  the  world  to  reform  religion,  because  he  was 

*  not  only  yery  learned  and  exemplary  in  his  life,  but  a 
«  great  lover  of  peace  and  concord ' 

The  Sacramentarians  presented  their  confession  of  faith 
at  the  diet  of  Augsburgh,  in  1530.  It  was  drawn  up  by 
Bucer  and  Capito,  and  approved  by  the  senate  of  Stras- 
burgh.  They  held,  that  men'  are  only  justified  by  the 
merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  faith ;  but  that  faith  ought 
to  be  attended  with  charity  :  And  they  allowed  only  of 
two  sacraments,  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper. 

The  Lutherans  and  Zuinglians  differed  about  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  were  separated  as  to  communion.  The  Lu- 
therans denied  having  any  union  with  the  Sacramentar 
rians;  and  ihey  were  not  able  to.  bear  the  opinion  of 
Luther  :  But  there  was  a  third  party  gathered  out  of  both, 
who  were  sensible  that  they  were  not  obliged  to  hold  up 
their  divisions,  and  laboured  to  persuade  them  that  their 
opinions  were  not  so  different,  as  was  commonly  thought, 
and  that  they  might  easily  re-unite.  Bucer,  then  a  mi- 
nister at  Strasburgh,  was  at  the  head  of  this  party,  and 
undertook,  purely  out  of  a  desire  of  uniting  the  Lutherans 
and  Zuinglians,  to  draw  up  a  confession  of  faith,  which 
both  sides  might  approve.  The  task  was  difficult  to  per- 
form. Luther,  and  his  followers,  had  always  asserted, 
that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  were  really  with  the 
bread  and  wine  in  the  Eucharist.  Zuingiius,  and  his 
adherents,  on  the  contrary,  held,  that  the  bread  and  wine 
'were  only  signs  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 

These  two  propositions  were  directly  contrary.  Bucer 
found  out  a  medium,  which  he  thought  might  satisfy  both 
parties ;  namely,  that  the  bread  and  wine  remained 
the  same  substance,  that  they  ever  were,  without  any 
alteratidn;  but  by  receiving  them,  they  received  the 
substance  of  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  spi- 
ritually, and  by  faith.  He  made  use  of  the  same  sort  of 
expressions,  as  were  made  by  the  four  imperial  cities, 
Strasburgh,  Constance,  Memminghen,  and  Lindau,  and 
presented  to  the  diet  at  Augsburg.  He  made  also  the  same 
declaration  to  Luther,  to  persuade  him  that  the  Sacramen- 
tarians were  not  of  a  contrary  opinion  to  him  about  the 
Eucharist :  But  Luther  knew  the  opinions  of  the  Zuing- 
lians, and  gave  no  credit  to  Bucer.  He  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  senate  of  Francfort  upon  this  occasion,  in  which  hav- 
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ing  clearly  shewn  the  difference  between  his  own  dootrme 
and  the  Zuingiian,  he  says,  that  the  ZmngUans  play  after 
a  strange  manner  with  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ :  That 
they  are  a  double-tongued  generation,  who  say  t^t  the 
body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Ch^rist  are  really  in  the  ssicm* 
nient  \  but,  when  they  explain  themselves,  say,  that  k  is 
spiritually  not  corporeally  ;  and  so  continue  in  the  error, 
that  there  is  nothing  but  bread  and  wine  in  the  LorcFs 
Supper.  The  ministers  of  Francfort  made  an  apology 
against  this  letter,  and  made  use  of  Sneer's  expression^, 
affirming  that  believers  receive  the  true  body  and  blood 
of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  do  really  eat 
and  drink  it  for  the  nourishment  of  their  souls :  That 
though  the  bread  and  wine  are  not  changed  in  their  own 
nature,  yet  it  cannot  be  said,  that  there  i^  nothing  in  the 
Lord's  Supper  except  the  bread  ahd  wine,  but  that  it  is 
the  sacrament  of  the  true  body  and  blood,  which  God 
has  given  us  for  the  nourishment  of  our  souls*  The 
Zuinglians  suspected,  on  the  other  side,  that  Bucer  was 
departed  from  their  opinion  j  so  that  in  his  journey  to 
Zurick,  which  he  made  in  May,  1533,  he  was  fbrced  to 
remove  that  suspicion,  by  assuring  them,  that  he  W9S  of 
the  same  opinion  which  he  maintained  in  the  conference 
of  Bern.  He  added,  that  he  certainly  knew,  and  could 
prove,  that  the  opinion  of  Luther  did  not  differ  from 
Zui,nglius>  but  in  terms  ;  and  that  the  presence  of  the  body 
of  Jesus  Christ,  which  he  asserted  in  the  Lord's  Supper, 
was  not  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  Zuinglius. 

The  ministers  of  Augsburg  also  complained  of  Bucer, 
and  accused  him  of  having  changed  his  opinion,  by 
acknowledging  that  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  was  eat 
corporeally  and  substantially  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  and 
exhorting  others  to  subscribe  the  confession  of  Augsburg, 
and  the  apology.  They  plainly  told  him,  that  they  wouM 
acknowledge  iio  other  presence  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
Lord's  Supper,  than  that  of  which  he  speaks  \n  t^  sixth 
chapter  of  St  John.  Bucer  replied,  that  the  imperial 
cities  had  not,  ip  the  assembly  of  Schweinfort,  dep^rteid 
from  the  confession  of  faiths  which  they  had  given  imo 
the  diet  at  Augsburg ;  and  that,  by  subscribing  to  the 
confession  of  Augsburg,  they  had  not  asserted  a  corporeal 
eating,  but  only  promised  to  teach  nothing  contrary  txx 
that  confession,  which,  in  the  article,  of  the  Lord's  ^p- 
per,  might  agree  with  the  doctrine  of  Zuinglius. 

The  ministers  of  Strasburgh  importuned  the  Swit^^ers 
to  chaw  up  a  confession  of  their  faith  about  the  Lord's 

Supper. 
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Supper.    It  was  composed  at  Basil  in  these  words.     <  We 

<  acknowledge  diat  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  instituted  hi^, 
«  holy  Supper  iii  remembrance  of  his  passion,  to  publish 
«"  his  dfeath  with  thanksgiving*,  to  shew  our  Christian 
«  charity,  and  union  in  the  true  faith.  And  as  in  bap- 
«  tism  the  water  retains  its  own  natute  ;  so  in  the  Lord's 
< -Supper,  in  which  the  true  body  and  true  blood  of  lesus 
«  Christ  is  signified  and  tendered  to  usf  with  the  bread  and 
«*  wine  by  the  minister  of  the  church,  the  bread  and  the 
••  wine  remain;    Now  We  firmly  believe,  that  Jesus  Christ 

<  16  the*  nourishment  of  faithful  souls' to  eternal  lif^,  and 
**that  our  souls  ar^* nourished  and  watered  by  true  faith  iia 
«'  J^us  Christ,  with  his  flesh  and  his  blood.'  They  added, 
in  the  margin  of  that  confession,  some  words,  by  which 
they  restrained  what  they  seemed  to  say,  in  favour  of  the 
real  presence,  to*  a  sacramental  and  spiritual  presence  by 
faith.  .  ^ 

What  opposition  soever  there  was  between  the  Luthe- 
rails  arid  Zuinglians,  Bucer  would  not  despair  of  effecting.' 
a«i^  union ;  and,  to  that  end,  he  obtained  that  a  synod  of 
tHe  ministers  of  the^cities*  of  Upper  Germany,  should  meet 
at  Gonatiancei  in  1S84.  The  ministers  of  Zurick  weref' 
invited ;  but  not  being  able  to  come,  they  sent  a  con- 
fession of  their  faith,  in  which  they  expressed  their  sense 
of' the  sacramejft  in  thesame  words  they  had  used  at  the' 
conference  at  Bern ;  where  they  had  declared,  that  they 
could  not  re-unite  with  Luther,  unless  he  would  acknow- 
ledge that  they  eat  the  flesh  of  Josus  Christ,  no  otherwise, 
than  by  faith ;  forj  according  to  his  human  nature,  he 
is  only  in  heaven,  and  is  only  in  the  eucharist  by  faith 
after  a  sacramental  manner,  which  makes  things  present 
not  carnally  and  sensibly,  but  spiritually,  and  to  be  re- 
ceived by  faith.  This  form,  approved  by  the  churches 
of  Basil,  Scha'ffh^usen,  and  Gall,  was  received  by  the  synod 
of  Coinstance,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  Bucer  for  him  to 
cbmmunicate  to  Luther  and  Melancthon.  Bucer  had  a 
conference  with  the  latter  at  Cassel,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Landgrave,  and  told  him,  «  that  we  received  truly 
<*  and  substantially  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ, 
<<  when  we'  receive  the  sacrament :  That  the  bread  and 
<*"  wine  are' exhibiting  signs;  and,  by  receiving  them, 
<•  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  are  given  to  us, 
*<  and  received  by  us  :  That  the  bread  and*  body  of  Jesus 
«*  Christ  are  united,  nor  by  a  mixture  of  substance,  but 
**  because  it  is  given  with  the  sacrament."  Melancthon 
was  inclinable  enough  to  accept-  this  exposition :    Btit 

$  because 
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because  he  acted  in  the  names  of  others,  he  would  not 
conclude  any  thing,  and  obliged  himself  to  give  a  fair 
account  of  Bucer's  words.  Luther  also  began  to  be  more 
tractable,  after  Bucer  had  made  this  declaration ;  and,  in. 
several  letters,  shewed  great  inclination  for  an  agreement^, 
and  to  confer  about  the  means  of  coming  to  an  union. 

The  ministers  and  magistrates  of  the  reformed  cantons, 
of  Switzerland,  met  at  Basil  in  January  1536*,  to  draw, 
up  a  confession  of  faith.  Bucer  and  Capito  went  thither^, 
and  propounded  an  union  with  the  Lutherans,  assuring^ 
them  that  Luther  was  much  mollified  as  to  the  Zuing- 
lians,  and  desired  nothing  more  than  to  come  to  an 
agreement  with  them  y  and  therefore  prayed  them,  so  to^ 
moderate  the  expressions  of  their  confession  of  faith,  which 
they  were  about  to  draw  up,  especially  in  the  articles 
about  the  eucharist,  and  the  efficacy  or  the  sacramenjts, 
as  that  they  might  forward  the  union,  by  omitting  such 
words,  as  might  occasion  a  contest.  This  they  partly 
obtained  of  the  ministers  of  Switzerland,  from  the  con-, 
fession  of  faith  which  they  had  composed.  They  owned^. 
that  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  were 
not  mere  signs,  but  made  up  of  signs,  and  things  signified. 
That  the  water  was  the  sign  in  baptism,  and  the  thing 
signified  was  regeneration  and  adoption:  That,  in  the 
eucharist,  the  bread  and  wine  are  the  signs,  and  the  thing 
signified  is  the  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ  received 
by  faith  :  That  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  is  offered"  to 
the  faithful  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  that  Jesus  Christ  may 
live  in  them,  and  they  in  Jesus  Christ ;  not  that  the  body 
and  blood  of  Jesus. Christ  are  naturally  united  to  the  bread 
and  wine,  or  included  in  the  elements,  or  carnally  present^ 
but  because  thiy  are  symbols,  by  which  we  have  a  real 
communion  with  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  to 
•nourish  the  soul  spiritually.  This  confession  of  faith  was 
also  approved  in  a  second  assembly  of  the  magistrates  and 
ministers  of  the  protestant  cantons  of  Switzerland,  held 
at  Basil  in  March  of  the  same  year. 

The  ministers  of  Strasburgli  gave  notice  to  those  of  Basil 
and  Zurick,  that  they  had  appointed  a  synod  to  meet  at 
Eisenach,  on  the  fourteenth  of  May,  where  Luther  would 
be  present  to  treat  of  an  union  about  the  article  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  j  and  intreated  them  to  send  some  of  their 
divines.  The  Switzers  thought  it  inconsistent  to  send 
any  persons  from  them ;  but  sent  their  confession  of  faith 
to  Bucer  and  Capito,  that  they  might  present  it  to  the 
synod.    Bucer  and  Capito  carried  it  to  Eisenach,  where 

the 
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ihb  ministers,  sent  by  the  chiefs  of  Upper  Germany,  were 
assembled.     Luther   could  not  be  mere;  and  therefore 
Aey  wem  to.  him  at  Wittenberg,  where  they  arrived  on 
the  twenty*secbnd  of  May,  and  had  a  conference  with 
him.    Luther  required  of  them,  that  they  would  plainly 
acknowledge,  that  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  sacrament 
were  the  ]x}dj  and  blood  of  our  Lord,  and  that  the  good 
and  bad  receive  them  alike.    When  they  met  again,  the 
next  day,  Luther  asked  them  whether  they  would  not  re- 
voke their  opinion  ?  Bucer  answered  them,  that  their  faith 
and  doctrine  concerning  the  sacramefnt  was,  that,  by  the 
ifastitution,  and  the  operation  of  our  Lord,  and  according 
tb  the  natural  sense  of  the  words,  th^  true  body  and  true 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ  ^ere  made  present,  given,  and  re- 
ceived with  the  visible  signs  of  bread  and  wine :  That 
they  also  believed,  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Jestrs  Christ 
are  ofiered  by  the  ministers  of  the  church  to  all  those  that 
receive  them  :  And  that  they  are  not  only  received  by  the 
heart  and  mouth  of  the  godly  for  salvation,  but  by  the 
mouth  of  the  unworthy  for  their  condemnation ;  which 
they  yet  desire  may  be  understood  of  the  members  of  the 
church.    Luther  replied,  he  did  not  beKeVe  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  were  united  with  the  bread  and  wine  by 
any  natural  union,  nor  that  they  were  locally  included 
in  the  bread  and  wtne ;  but  he  admitted  a  sacramental 
union  of  the  bread  and  body,  and  wine  and  blood.     Then 
having   c&nsulted   privately  'tv^ith  the  Saxon  divines,  he. 
returned  to  Bucer  and  his  brethren,  arid  told  them,  that 
if  they  did  believe,  and  wotild  teach,  that  the  true  body 
and  true  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  were  offered,  given,  and. 
taken  in  the  Lord's  Supper,   and  not  mere  bread  and 
wine }  Mid  that  this  perception  and  exhibition  were  made 
really,  and  not  after  an  imaginary  manner,   they  were 
agreed  among  themselves,  and  he  would  acknowledge  and 
embrace  them  as  brethren  in  Jesus  Christ. 

This  confession  of  faith  was  signed  by  the  ministers  of 
the  cities  of  Upper  Germany.  Afterwards,  on  the  twenty* 
fifth  of  May,  they  conferred  with  Pomeranus  about  images, 
Ae  ceremonies  of  the  mass,  priests  vestments,  tapers,  the 
elevation  and  adoration  of  the  sacrament,  which  were  yet 
used  in  Saxony.  Pomeranus  said,  that  Luther  confessed 
diese  things  were  amiss :  But  that  he  had  hitherto  con-* 
tinued  them  up  on  account  of  the  weak,  and  was  thinking 
to  abolish  them  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  the  same  month. 
Bucer  and  Capito  delivered  to  Luther  the  confession  of  faith 
of  the  churches  of  Switzerland,  that  he  might  examine  it. 

4  He 
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Ha  took  notice  o(  some  wordS)  whicl^  9^  he  saidi  Imgbt 
offend  the  weak.  Nevertheless  he  declared,  that  be  would 
acknowledge  them  for  his  brethren,  if  they  would  8i{^ 
the  form  of  the  union,  which  had  been  drawn  up.  Quceiv 
having  undertaken  to  cause  it  to  be  received  by  thero> 
returned  to  Srasburgh,  and  n^ade  such  an  explication  o£ 
the  words,  by  softening  then^,  that  he  reduced  them .  ta 
a  sense,  which  was  not  contrary  to  thei  doctrine,  of  the 
3acratnentarians»  These  a^tiql^s  were  suGce3sful  at  Strasv^ 
burgh  J  yet  they  had  not  the,  same  fate  in  Switzerland, 
where  Bucer  had  sent  this  form  of  unioUf  It  was  there. 
thought  obscure,  doqbtful,  and  captious;  and  they  would: 
not  subscribe  to  it ;  so  that  Bucer  and  Capito  were  obligedb 
to  go  themselves  to  an  assembly  of  the  protestapt  can^ 
tons,  which  was  held  at  Basil  in  September,  Bucer  there 
related,  that  Luther  h^  not  disapproved  the  confession  o£ 
the  Switzers:  J^ut  both  parties  judged  it  convenient  ta* 
draw  up  a  form  of  unipn;  and  he  undertook,  to.  shew^ 
that  the  doctrine  of  it  was  not  different  from  their  coar 
fession  of  faith  j  and  be  exhorted  them  to  sign  it,. that  thei 
upipn  might  be  complete.  T^e  Swits&ers  could  npt-  be 
prevailed  on  to  do  it ; .  and  all  that  Bucer  could  obtain* 
was,  that  they  would  draw  up  a  declaration  of  tbe:0{u* 
nions  of  the  churches  of  Switzerland,,  in  which  they  would; 
explain  the  ariticles  of  the  agreement,  and  send  them  toi 
Luther. 

In  this  declaration,  which  is  very  long,  the  articles 
of  the  form  of.  union  about  the  Lord's  Supper,  are  de- 
livered in  such  expressions,  as  wholly  favour  the  judg* 
ment  of  Zuingliit^^  and  are  opposite;  to  the  real  presence*. 
They  there  say,  that  Jesus .  Christ  is  the  food  of  our  souls^ 
and  that  his. body  is  really  eaten,  and  his  blood  really^ 
drank,  not  carnally,  substantially,  and  corpoc^Uy,  butr 
spiritually,  and  by  faith,  l^y  believing  the  promises  oi^ 
God,  that  the  elements  of  the  bread  and  wine,  in.the> 
administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  are  signs  which  re- 
p/esent  Jesus  Christ  to  us,  and  put  ui6  in  mind  of  hi» 
mysteries :  That  his  presence  in  the  Supper  is  not.  a  coof* 
poral  presence,  but  a  celestial  one  ;  and  that  his  body  i». 
united  to  the  bread  only  in  a  sacramental  manner :  That, 
the  bread  and  wine  are  figures  of  the  body  of  Christ,. 
which  is  discerned. by, the  mind  in  the  sacrament:  Tfaati 
those  who  eat  the  bread  at  the  Lord's  Supper,  by  a  sincere^ 
faith,  receive  the  benefits  which  God  hath  promised  ^  but 
that  they,  who  eat  without  faith,  receive  their  own  judg* 
ment  and  condemnation.  This  declaration  was  composed 
in  a  synod  at  Zurick^  held  in  October^  and  approved  ia 

another 
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anodier  as6iennbi79  whkh  met  in  November  following  at 
Basil,  from  whence  it  was  sent  to  Luther,  and  presented 
by-  Bucei^  at  tke  assmnbly  at  Smalkald,  in  1537.  Luther 
improved*  all  the  articl6s>  excepting  that  which  contained 
die  LovdfS'Supper. 

The  Switaers  called  a  synod  on  purpose,  in-  March 
I5S89  to  consult  about  an  answer  to  Luther's  letter  |  and 
Bucer  and  Captto  were  sent  thither,  to  deliver  his  judg- 
ment.   The  ministers  of  Zurick- alledged,  that  Luther,  m 
his  writings,  and  in  the  confession  of  Augsburg,  had 
nsaiatained  the  real  presence,   and  positively  condemned 
die.  opinion  of  the  Zuinglians.     That  these  writings  of 
Ludier  were  public,  and  the  words  clear  5  nor  could  they 
allow-  ci  his '  doctrine,  unless  they  were  certain  he  had 
aliered  his ^  opinion,  and  embraced  the  truth.     Bncer  was 
much'  amazed   at  this  objection,  and  answered,  that  it 
was  very  unjit  to  press  it  at  this^time,  since  they  had  long 
known  what  wafr  contained-  in  Luther's  writings,  and' had 
neiver  uigedit  before  in-  the- whole  course  of  the  treaty  : 
That^  now  things  were  near  an-  end,-  they  had  contrived 
to  propound' it)  and  revive  the-  old-  quarrel'  to  prevent  the 
coxKrlttsipn  of^  the  whole  afFair.    The  ministers  of  ^urick. 
replied,  they^  never  desir^  the  ministers  of  Strasburgh  to 
€oiicem  dietnselvea  with  the  treaty:  That   Bucer   and 
Gapito  came* to  find  them,  and  assured  them,  that  Luther's 
opinion^ about >thi^  sacrament  agreed*  with  theirsy  and  that 
diey^  might  unite  with  him,  if  they  would  frame  a  con- 
fession of  fut}i>  whith  should  contain  their '  opinion,  and 
the  conditions  on  which'  they  would  come  to  an  agree- 
ment with  Luther:  That  they  had  drawn  up  a  confession 
at  Ba9ili  and  delivered  their  opinion  about  the  Lord's 
Sttpper  fully  ^.  That  i£  Luther  h'ad^  approved  of  their  con- 
fession of  faith;,  there  would  have  needed  no  more  to  be 
dmie  towards  an  agreement ;  butj  instead  of  that,  Bucer 
had  brought  them  other  articles  from.  Wittenberg,  and 
prayed  itbem  to  sign  thereto :  That  they  had  oiFered  to  do 
it^  provided  Luther  lik^d*  the  explication  which  Bucer 
gave  of>  them  :  That  at  last,  tHey  had  sent  a  declaration 
of:  their  opinions)  which  they -were  resolved  to  abide  by, 
aadf  would  ndt  consent  to  any  thing  new*  or  obscure, 
Booer,  the  next  day,  made  a  long  discourse  in  which  he 
Ubauied  to  prove,  that  there  was  no  other  difference  be- 
tween the  Lutherans  and  Zuinglians,  about'  their  opinion 
coneeming  the  Lord's  Supper,  but  in  words,   and   ex- 
pceseiofis*     However,  the  ministers-  of  Zurick  continued 
to^declate^'th^t -they  would  keep  close  to  tire  confession 

of 
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of  Basil,  and  th^  dispute  at  Bern ;'  that  ^t  words,  *^ick 
Luther  had  always  used,  were  directly  contrary  to  their 
opinions  ;  that  they  cooid  not  explain  themselves  in  any 
other  terms  without  force,  because  they  ^ere  Clear  and 
without  ambiguity*  That  it  was  not  reasonable  to  judge 
dF  the  opinion  of  any  man,  rather  by  the  declaration  of 
another,  than  irbm  his  own  words  :.  That  Luther,  in  hii 
last  letter,  had  named  Buoer  and  Capito,  for  his  inter* 
preters  ;  but  it  was  to  be  feared  that  in  the  issue  he  would 
blame  them  for  being  too  easy  ^  and  going  too  far^  and 
so  would  not  consent  to  the  declaration  they  should  maket 
Then  the  ministers  of  Zurick  came  to  debate,  the  matter 
with  Bucer,  and  brought  him  to  grant)  that  these  words^ 
this  is  my  bocfyj  were  figurative^  That  the  sacramental 
union  of  the  body  of  Christ  with  the  br^ad,  consisted 
only  in  this,  that  the  bread  signified  th^  body :  That  the 
body  of  Jesus  Christ  is' essentially  at  the  right-^hand  of 
the  Father,  and  after  a  spiritual  manner  in  the  sacrament : 
They  disputed  upon,  this  question  :  Whether  the  presence 
of  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  was  miiiaculous  ? 
Luther  had  said,  in  his  last  letter,  that  the  presence  was 
inexplicable,  and  an  effect  of  the  divine  omnipotence. 
The  ministers  of  Zurick  would  not  allow  any  minicle  to 
be  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  maintained  that  it  was  easy 
to  explain  after  what  manner  Jesus  Christ  was  spiritually 
present  by  operation  and  efficacy.  They  urged  Bucer  to 
sign  the  articles,  on  which  they  were  agreed:  But  he 
desired  time  ;  and  drew  up  a  long  instrument,  in  form  of 
a  verbal  process,  containing  what  had  been  said  on  both 
sides,  which  was  disapproved  by  the  assembly. 

The  chancellor  of  Zurick,  being  sensible  if  they  went 
on  disputing  there  would  be  no  end,  turned  his  speech  to 
he  ministers  of  Zurick,  and  said  \  <  Do  you  believe  that 
we  receive  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  in  die 
sacrament,  or  no  ?'  They  all  answered,  <  We  believe 
it.'  Then  turning  himself  to  Bucer  and  Capito,  he  said 
o  them  \  <  Do  you  own  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesua 
Christ  is  received  into  the  souls  of  believers  by  faith 
and  spirit  ?'  They  answered  j  "  We  believe,  and  con- 
fess it."  (  To  what  purpose  then,  (replied  the  chaa- 
cellor)  are  ail  your  disputes,  which  have  lasted  these 
three  days  ?'  The  ministers  of  Zurick  added,  that  they 
held  no  other  doctrine,  than  that  which  they  had  ex- 
pressed in  their  confession  of  faith,  and  their  declaration : 
And  the  ministers  of  Strasburgh  solemnly  declared,  diat 
fhey  would  not  oblige  them  to  embrace  any  thing  coa* 

trary 
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trary  to  it ;  much  less  draw  any  person  froni  that  doc-  . 
trine. 

Upon  these  declarations  it  was  agreed^  that  an  answer  , 
should  be  sent  to,  Luther,  which  was  drawn  up  and  read 
two  days  after  in  the  assembly.     The  Switzers  were  very 
careful  it  should  be  expressed,  that,  in  their  joining  witn 
Luther,  they  would  not  change  their  opinion  about  the; 
Lord's  Supper ;   for  they   declared,  they  did  not   enter 
into  that  unian^   till  they  were   assured,  by   Bucer  and 
Capito,    that  Luther  approved   their  confession  of  faith, 
made  at  Basil,  with  the,  exposition  they  had  given  of  it  ;.- 
and  because  he  had  declared  to  them^  that  Jesus  Christ . 
was  at  the  right  haiid  of  his  Father,  and  did  not  come.  • 
down  in  any  manner  into  the  Lord's  Supper;  and  that: 
he  did  not  grant  any  presence  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
eucharist,  nor  any  manducation  contrary  to  the  Christiaa' > 
faith.     They  also  declared,  that  the  body  and  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ  were  received  and  eaten  in  the  Lord's  Sup-? 
per ;  but  only  so  far  as  they  were  truly  taken  and  received 
by  faith  ;  and  that  they  would  not  recede  from  their  con- 
fession of  faith  and  their  declaration :  That  as  Luther  was 
of  the  same  opinion,  they  were  filled  with  extreme  joy, 
^at  they  might  live  iii  peace  and  union  with  hini,  and 
keep  up  this  agreement,  and  avoid  all  discord.    This  let- 
ter was  dated  the  fourth  of  May,  1538. 

Bucer  was  embarrassed  between  the  opinions  of  Luther 
and  Zuinglius  concerning  the  Eucharist :  One  appeared  to 
him  too  strong,  the  other  too  weak.  The  doctrine  of 
the  Lutherans  seemed  to  him  to  attribute  too  much  reality, 
to  the  presence  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  sacrament  of  the 
eucharist.  He  could  not  digest  the  consequences  of  it : 
But  he  also  thought  that  the  opinion  of  die  Zuingliant 
was  too  narrow,  and  did  not  come  up  to  the  ideas  which 
the  scripture  and  ancient  tradition  imprint  on  our  minds. 
They  gave  him  great  uneasiness  ;  and  he  wrote  to  John  . 
a  Lasco,  overseer  of  the  churches  of  East  Frieseland,  to 
enquire,  whether  a  Lasco,  besides  a  power  of  signifying, 
acknowledged  a  power  of  exhibiting  Christ  himself ;  and 
that  the  Lord,  in  the  communion  of  his  body  and 
blood,  is  given  and  received ;  whereby  we  are  members 
of  him  in  part,  and  flesh  of  his  -flesh,  and  bone  of  his 
bone  ;  whereby  we  abide  in  him,  and  he  in  us  ;  and  that 
it  is  given  and  perceived,  when  the  Lord  himself  operates 
in  his  ministry,  and  when  the  words  and  symbols  are 
received  as  the  Lord's,  and  as  it  were  from  the  Lord 
himself,  by  free  dispensation  through  his  ministers,  which 

they 
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they  call  an  union,  not  sen&ual,  IbCal,  or  natlifal;  but 
sacramental,  and  of  the  covenant  on  account  of  these  text's 
of  scripture,  which  speak  of  the  mystery  of  the  incorpora- 
tion  of  the  church,  arid'  Of  the  communion,  and  eating  and 
dtinking  of  the  flesh  and'  blood  of  Christ. 

Bucer  also  said,  that  Luther  was  satisfied',  if  the  Zuing- 
Kans  owned  in  the  holy  supper  any  thing  more  than  bare 
signs  of  Christ  absent.  "  I  am  grieved,  says  he,  and  not 
<«'  without  reason,  that  we,  to  whorii  the  Lord  hath  so 
«•  bountifully  revealed  the  other  mysteries  of  his  king- 
*^  dom,  have  not  been  ablfe,  now  in  thirty-four  years,  to 
«  agree  concerning  this  most  sacred  and  most  general 
<^  mystery,  which  all  Christians  ought  to  understand,  as 
<^  well  as  use.'* 

The  Lutherans  said,  that  Bueer  died'  in  the  Calvinis- 
tical  faith.  Josias  Simler,  professor  at  Zurick,  in  an 
oration  on  the  life  and  death  of  Peter  Martyr,  testifies  that 
Bucer  studied  such  expressions  throughout  the  whole  con- 
test, as  nothing  certain  could  be  concluded. from,  that  so, 
pleasing  both  parties,  he  might  gradually  compose  the 
difference.  However,  Bucer  and  Martyr  continued  good 
friends,  apd  were  fully  persuaded  of  each  other's  ortho- 
doxy. 

BUcer  has  been  accused  of  approaching  too  near  the 
papistical  doctrine  of  the  merit  <rf' good  works  *5  but  this 

does 


.»  The  late  Mr*  Toplady^  in  his   Hj/fotic  Proof,  has  defended  ^cer 
from  thU  imputation.    See  ^.  S63.    Hi»  words  are  :  *  It  has  been  alirtrr^ 

<  .cd,  that  Bucer  held  the  do^trioe  of  jufliAcation  by  worfc^,  31)4  M^^ed 

*  human  obedience  to  be  meritorious  in  the  fight  of  God.  '  That  he 
«  "DTUS  once  of  this  opinion,  is  not  at  all  wonderful,  when  we  cotifider  rliac 

*  he  was  born  and  educated  in  the  hofom  of  the  Romift  church,  with 

*  whom  the  tenet  of '  legal   judification    i»  a    fundamental  priocipie. 

*  Aod|  for  a  confiderahle  time  after  God  had  called  him  out  of  papal  dark- 
.•  nefs,  his  improvements  in  divine  knowledge,  were  progrefCve.  His  fpi- 
«  ritual  growth  refemhled  the  gradual  vegetation  of  an  oak ;  not  the  rapid 
'  proficiency  of  a  muihroom.  Bucer  feeros  to  have  exprcltod  himielf  the 
.*  moft  incautioufly,  in  the  difputation  at  Leip£c,  A.  D.  1539^;  yet,  even 

*  then,  he  roundly  declared,  that  **  thcfc  good  works,  to  which  fo  K^eat 
.«*  a  reward  is  given,  ARt  tuemselves  the  GIFT  or  God,*     And  that 

*  pailage,  which  VoAsu^-  quotes  from  Bticer,  falls  extremely  fhort  of 
f  proving  that  the  latter  was,  even  at  the  early  period  in  which  he 
.*  penned  it,    an  afTertor   of  juftification  by  performances  of  our  own. 

<  Impartiality  obliges  me  to  fubjoin    that  celebrated  palTage,  which   fo 

*  many-  Arnunians  and  merit-mongers  have    fmce  caught  at,  as  if  it 

♦  made 


»  ^  ^  s  ».  «n 

4pes  not  appear  in  Us  di^mte  widi  M^esda  9nd  .othtr 
popbh  divines  at  the  conference  at  HatUbcm  ia  1^4*69 
where  (according  to  Sleidan)  he  xaaiotain^di  <<  ThRt  a 

^  man 


<  mack  for  the  pqpt^  doctrine  <of  j«ftifieat«>o*  -*<  I  cmmit  ibut  idflif* 
**  C^i<l  Buc^,  i,Q  .the  year  1^^,  "  a  more  found  judgment  to /bme 
**  perfons,  who  hare  .diHurbed  many  in  this  our  age  with  this  parg^ 
••  doz,  That  we  arc  faved  by  faith  only ;  Though  they  faw  the  thing 
<*  was  carried  fo  far,  as  to  confine  righteousness  only  to  the  opinSoD  of  tlie 
<*  jDiiad,  and  excluding  f^ood  works.  Wh^e  it  their  charity,  iPho  refuie 
'*  to  cuce  tlus  etil,  by  one  word  or  two  ?  It  19  onkr  to  (ay,  tbat«  whom 
"VAITB  is  formed,  we  are  jvstifizd  ;  and  that,  through  ffiith,  we  ob- 
**  tain  a  di%allftk>n  to  good  woIiks,  and,  confcquently,  a  righteonfiiefs; 
**  Or,  that  TA^TB  IS  ths  foon^atioh  a^d  hoot  or  a  mtcBTaous  lips, 
**  as  Auguftine  faid.'*    *  Is  there  a  (ingle .  feotence . in  this  |>ar9^rjyih«  to 

*  which  the  ftridtej[l  Calvinift  would  not  .confent  ?  Obferve  the  order  in' 

*  which  Bueor  arranges  faith,  jnftification,  and  obedience,     faitt  goes  be* 

*  fore  ;  j«^aiw»  ^lows  faith  ;  aiid  practical  c^AfioMr follows ^utlifibat ion: 

*  We  firit  hduw^  we  no  Iboner  belie^w,  th^n  we  ate  j^ifudi  i^4  ^^ 

*  faith,  which  juflifics,  .difpofes  us   to  the   after-performance  of    g^i 

*  wofii  .•  Or,  in  other  vror^%^  jujiifying/aitb  **  is  the  root  .and  foundation  of  a 
■<  rigbte^w  iife.**    Says  not  evfry  Calvinift  the  fame  ? 

*  As  "BfScer  adTaooed  in  years  and  eacper^ncei  he  learned  ito  egcprcis  Mt 
'  id«a  of  j unification  with  (lill  ^eater  clcarne($  and  prectficvD,  than  he  hftd 

*  done  on  feme  paft  occafions.     Finding  that  the  enemies  of  gr^e  H^ 

*  greedily  lain  hold  »f  feme  inadvertent  phraies,  and  taken  ungenerous 

*  advantage  of  fonie  weU-nieant  conceifiany,  nrhioh  he  had  flude,  befpre 

*  his  evangelical  light  was  at  the  full ;  he  dfeomed  i^  nece^ary^  to  trtrm^ 
'  fucli  of  his  pcfitions  as  cO|untenanced  the  merit  of  ^orks  ;  and  to  pls^^e 
^  juflilication  on  the  fcriptural  bafis  of  the  Father's  gratuitous  goodno^y 
'  and  the  Sop's  imputed  righteousnefs ;  SllU,  however,  taking  care  -to  id- 

*  cttlcaite,  that  the  faitb,  by  whkh  we  receive  t^e-  gi^ac^  of  f^o4  and  the 

*  righteousnefe  of  Chrift,  is  the  cert?iin  fo.utce  of  all  good  wff ^.— For  bc- 
'  ing  thus  honed  to  his  convictions,  he  was  loaded  by  His  adver(aries  with 
'  accumulated  (lander  and  reproach.  How  raodeRly,  and  forcibly,  he 
'  vindica^d  his  conduct,  may  be  judged  fiiotn  the  figlbtrjog  pamge  t 
"«  The  JLord,  ffays  Bujcer)  has  given  me  to  underfland  fofi^e  placfs  [of 
*^fcripiurc]  more  fully  than  I  formerly  did :  Which,  a^  it  is  fo  bountUully 
**  given  to  me,  why  fliould  I  not  impart  it  liberally  to  my  brethren^  and 
'<  ingeiiuouOy  decide  the  goodnefs  c2f  tlie  Lord  ?  What  inconfiftency  is 
<'  tli^re,  iu  profiting  in  the  work  of  falvation  ?  And  who,  in  this  age,  or  in 
*<  the  laft,  has  treated  of  the  fcripture,  and  has  not  experienced,  thAt,  evea 
«*  in  this  ftudy,  one  day  is  the  scholar  of  another  ?** 

<  Indeed,  no  (Ironger  proof  need  be  given,  of  Bc^r*ii  fouUdttft  m 

*  the  article  of  juflification,  than  the    rapture  and    admiration    with 

*  which  he  mentions    the  £nglKh  book  of    HoifiLics.     Ko  Ipofier, 

*  fays  Mr  Stripe,  were  the  homilies    composed,  and  fent  ahro^d ;  but 

<  the  news  thereof  (and  the  bopk  it(elf,  as  it  feemedt  alreidy  tranl^ 
Mated  into  Latin)  came  to  Straiburgh,  among  the  protefiaats  there: 

*  Where  it  caufed  great  rejoicing.    And  fiucer,  one  of  the  chief  mt. 

<  nlders  there,  wrote  a  gratulatory  epiAle  hex:c«pOn  to  the  church  of 

*  Kngland,  in  November^  1547,  which  was  printed  in  the  year  after^ 
■<  Therein  cliat  learned  and  moderate  roan  (hewed,  '<  Hov  thefe 
*■  pious  fernions  were  come  among  them,  w'hcreifi  the  people  ware  ib 

godiily 
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••<  man  is  not  justified  before  Gdd  through  his  own  works 
t«  or  merits,  but  that  he  is  freely  justified  through  Christ 
-«  by  ifaithy  whwi  he  believeth,  both  that  he  is  received 
i«  into  grace,  and  that  his   sins  are   pardoned  through 
<<  Christ:  That  Christ,  by  his  death,  made  satisfaction 
'^f  for  our  sins ;  and  that  God  doth  impute  faith  for  righte- 
^<«  ousness  :"  AH  which  he  proved  and  illustrated  by  tes- 
timonies from  scripture^  and  confuted  the  arguments  of 
Malvenda. 

That  Bucer  was  also,  in  the  other  points,  a  strict  Re- 
former,  let  his   own  words   testify:    '«  Predestination, 
/^  (says  he)  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  pre-limitation, 
,€(  or  fore-appointment:  And  God,  who  consigns  every 
'<  thing  to  its  proper  use,  worketh  all  things  agreeably 
<<  to  its  pre-determination ;    and,   accordingly,  separates 
«  one  thing  from   another,  so  as  to  make  each  thing 
«  answer  to  its  respective  use.     If  you  desire  a  more 
*<  extensive  definition  of  this  predestination,  take  it  thus  ; 
<<  predestination  is  an  appointment  of  every  thing  to  its 
**  proper  use  \  by  which  appointment,  God  doth,  before 
«<  he  made  them,  even  from  eternity,  destine  all  things 
<<  whatever  to  some  certain  and  particular  use.     Hence 
<<  it  follows,  that  even  wicked  men   are  predestinated* 
«•  For,  as  God  forms  them  out  of  nothing,  so  he  forms 
<<  them  to  some,  determinate  end  :  For  he  does  all  things, 
<<  kn6wingly,  and  wisely.     The  Lord  hath  made  all  things 
•*«  fir  himself y  even  the  nutcked  fir  the  day  of  evil.     [Prov. 
■**  xvi.  4f.]    Divines,  however,  do   not  usually  call  this 
<<  predestination:  but,  reprobation* ■        It    is   certain,  that 
.<<  God  makes  a  good  use  of  evil  itself :  And  every  sin  we 
<<  commit,  hath  something  in  it  of  the  good  work  of 
<«  God. — —Scripture  does  not  hesitate   to   affirm,  that 
<<  there  are  some  persons,  whom  God  delivers  over  to  a 

«<  reprobate 

**  gbdlily  and  efTectnally  exhorted  to  the  reading  of  the  holy  fcripturef'; 

•  **  and   FAITH   was  fo  well  explained,  whereby  we  beconae  Chridians; 

«*  J08TIFICATI01I,  whereby  we  are  fared ;  and  the  other  chief  headi  of 
Chiiftian  religion  are  fbondly  handled.  And  tbereforfi,  (as  he  added) 
thefe  foundation!  being  rightly  laid,  there  conld  nothing  be  wanting  in 
our  churches,  requifite  towards  the  building  hereupon  found  dodrine 
<and  difcipline."    *  He  commended  much  the  homilies  of  faith,  the 

•  nature  and  force  of  which  was  fo  clearly  difcufled;  and  wherein  it  was 

•  To  well  diftinfguifhed  from  the  faith  that  was  dead.     He  much  approved 

•  of  the  manner  of  treating  concerning  the  mlfcry  and  death,  we  arc  aU 

•  lapfed  into,  by  the  fin  of  our  firft  parent ;  and  how  We  are  refcued  from 

•  this  perdition,  only  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  by  the  merit  aod  refur- 
'  rection  of  his  Son.* 
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M  reprotete  sense,  and  whom  he  forms  for  destniction  : 
f<  Why,  therefore,  should  it  be  deemed  derogatory  from 
<<  God,  to  assert,  that  he  not  only  does  this,  but  resolved 
«  beforehand  to  do  it  ?** 

Nothing  can  be  more  plain  and  nervous,  than  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  of  Bucer,  respecting  God's  obduration  of 
Pharaoh.     Whether  the  remarks  be,  or  be  not,  carried 
too   far,  is    beyond    my  province    to  enquire.      *<  The 
«f  apostle  says.    Who  may  resist  the  nvtllofGod?  By  the 
?*  word  'willi  Paul  gives   us  to   understand,   that    God 
«  actually  willeth  those  very  things,    unto   which  men 
«  are:  hardened  by  him.     When  Paul  adds,   Who  may 
«'«  resist?  he,   in  fact,   points  out  the  necessity,  which 
*«  theyi  whom  'God  hardens,  are  under  of  doing  those 
*<  things;     When  pod  would  harden  Pharaoh,  in  order 
«  that 'he  might  not  obey  the  commandment,  it  was  the 
"  actual  will   of >  God  that  Pharaoh  should    not    obey. 
<<  Yea,  God  himself  wrought  in  Pharaoh  to  oppose  the 
<«  commandment  sent  to  him.      Pharaoh  therefore   did 
«  what  in  reality  he  willed  him  to  do  ;  yea,  he  did  no  more 
«<  than  what   God  himself  had   wought  in  him  :  Nor 
«  was  it  in"  Pharaoh's  power,  to  act  otherwise  than  he 
«  did."      Such   was   the   doctrine   taught  by   this   able 
and   indefatigable   divine.      Willing,    however,    to    ob- 
viate  any  exceptions,  which  those  persons  might  raise, 
who  had  not  studied  these  deep  points  so  carefully  and 
so  extensively  as  he  had  been  enabled  to  do ;  he,  pre^- 
sently  after,  shelters  both  his  doctrine  and  himself  under 
the  following  words,  and  the  correspondent  practice,  of 
the  great  apostle  whom  he  had  quoted  before  :  <<  Nay  but, 
«  O  man,  [Who  art  thou  that  repliest  against  God  ?]     St 
<<  Paul  does  not  accommodate,  nor  soften  down,  a  single 
«  syllable  of  what  he  had  just  asserted.    The  sacred  pen^ 
<<  man  does  not  deny,  that  they,  who  are  hardened  by 
«  Gk>d,   perish  according   to   the  will  of  God.      Th« 
«  apostle   does  not  admit  it  to  be  even  possible,  that  a 
«*  person,  who  is  hardened  from  above,  can  perform  what 
<«  is  good.     Paul  [instead  of  setting  himself  to  answer 
«<  our  rea^nings  on  the  matter]  contents  himself  with 
•<  merely  giving  us  a  solemn  caution,  not  to  sit  in  judg- 
<«  ment  on  the  decrees  of  God:  Assuring  lis,  that  we 
«<  cannot  arraign  the  Deity  at  our  own  bar,    without 
«  being  guilty  of  the  uttermost  boldness  and  impiety.'* 
If  Bucer  was  not  a  Calvinist,  where  shall  we  find  one  ? 
I  cannot  prevail  on  myself  to  defraud  the  Readers  of  a 
few  more  citations,  which  may  be  found   in  another 

most 
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most  valuable  work  of  Bueetj  entitled,  <<  A  -cbntimi^ 
«  Interpretation  of '  the  Four  Gospels,"  And  they 
«re  the  rather  subjoined,  as  the  book  itself  is  exceed-^ 
ing  scarce,  and  possibly  may  be  in  the  hands  of  very  Brw 
of  ^oar  Readers.  <<  They,  who  are  at  any  time  able  to 
«<  fall  quite  away  from  Christ,  did  never  really  belpngix) 
««  iiim.  Consequently,  tKey  never  truly  believed,  nor  were 
<<  indeed  pious,  nor  nad  the  holy  Spirit  of  adoption  :  On 
«  the  contrary,  all  their  performances  were  nothing  but 
<<  hypocrisy^  how  sanctified  and  ready  soever  unto  good 
«  worics  they,  for  a  time,  pretended  to  be.  They,  whom 
«  Christ  loves,  are  loved  by  him  even  unto  the  end  :  And 
<^  be  doth  not  cast  away  those  whom  the  Father  givetii 
<<  him  J  neither  can  s^ny  snatch  them  from  his  hand. 
<<  Therefore,  admitting  that  these  may  fall,  yet  they  can-* 
<<  not  fall  utterly ;  for  they  are  elect  unto  life  :  And  God's 
<<  election  cannot  be  ipade  void  by  an  creature  whatever^ 
<^  Seeing,  then,  that  the  purp&se  ofGod^  according  ft)  election^ 
•«  fwoy  standi  not  of  lixorksy  htd  of  him  that  calleth  :  [Rom. 
<«  ix.  2.]  He  not  only  elected  his  own  people,  before  they 
(<  were  Sof^n^  and  bad  done  either  good  or  eviij  [Kom,  tac.  11. 2 
•^  but  even  kefore  the  very  foundation  of  the  nvorld,  [Eph.  i.  4.3 
<<  Henc^,  our  Lord  «aid^  concemiiag  his  apostles,  I  pray 
*f  not  for  the  worldy  but  for  them  nvhom  thou  hast  given  me  ,• 
«*  for  they  are  thine :  That  is^  they  were  chosen  by  ihee 
«<  unto  life. 

«  As;,  .therefore,  on  the  one  hand,  Christ  never  knew 
•<  [i.  e.  never  loved]  dbe  reprobate,  whatever  deceitful 
«c  appearance  of  virtue  diey  might  have;  so,  on  the 
<*  ^ther,  he  always  knew  [i.  e.  always  loved]  die  electa 
««  how  utigodly  soever  they  might .  seem  for  a  timet 
«  Consequently,  as  these  [i.  e.  the  elect]  are  predesti^ 
<<  nated  and  called,  they  shall,  sooner  or  later,  be 
**  formed  anew,  according  to  the  likeness  of  Christ! 
fif  While  these  £i.  e-  the  reprobate]  shall  be  stripped  of  that 
«<  artificial  mask^  under  which  they  passed  for  chiU 
«  dren  of  God;  and  be  made  to  appear  in  timr  owtt 
<«  proper  colours."— On  .those  words  of  Christ,  ye  belUvi 
noty  because  ye  are  nd  of  my  sheep  s  Bucer  thus  remarks  t 
^  They  were  not  of  our  Lord's  sheep,  i.  e.  they  were 
<<  not  in  the  number  of  those  who  were  given  to  him  by 
<<  the  Father  ;  they  were  not  elected  unto  life.  There- 
**  fore  it  was,  that  they  were  totally  destitute  of  God*8 
<<  good  Spirit,  and  were  utterly  immersed  in  flesh: 
<^  Neither  were  they  able  to  believe  in  our  Lord,  nor  to 
*(  embrace  him  as  9  $aviour.*'-*-A  little  fartl^r  on,  we 

find 
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fmd  this  admirable  commentator  observing  as  follows: 
"  My  sheep  hear  my  votce,  isfc.  In  these  words,  our  Lord 
«  expressly  teaches,  that  all  good  things  are  dependent 
«  cm  God's  election :  And  that  they,  to  whom  it  is  once 
<^  given  to  be  sheep,  can  never  perish  afterwards.  Christ 
<<  here  tells  us,  that  they  alone  hear  bis  voice :  That  is> 
«  they  who  are  indeed  his  sheep,  are  made  partakers  of 
<<  faith.  Now,  whence  is  it,  that  some  people  are 
<<  Christ's  sheep,  or  susceptible  of  his  doctrine,  while 
<'  odiers  are  not  ?  Undoubtedly,  because  the  former  are 
<<  inspired  by  the  good  Spirit  of  God,  whereas  the  latter 
<<  are  not  inspired  at  all.-— But  whence  is  it  that  the 
<^  former  are  endued  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  not  the 
^<  latter  ?  For  this  reason :  Because  the  former  were 
<<  given  to  Christ  to  be  saved  by  him;  but  the  latter 
"  were  not  given  to  him.  Let  us  therefore  allow 
<<  God  the  honour  of  being  the  bestower  of  his  own 
<«  Spirit,  without  supposing  him  to  need  or  receive  any 
<<  of  our  assistance.  Christ  adds,  And  I  know  them  :  i.  e« 
"  They  are  committed  to  my  trust  j  I  have  them  in  spe- 
<<  cial  charge.  And  doubtless,  from  hence  it  is,  that 
<<  his  sheep  follow  him  \  and  live  the  life  which  never 
<<  ends.  The  Father -gave  them  to  him,  that  he  might 
*«  endue  them  with  life  eternal :  And  they  can  no  more 
*<  be  plucked  from  Christ's  hand,  than  from  the  hand  of 
<«  the  Father,  who  is  mightier  and  greater  than  alii  Christ 
"  and  the  Father  are  one :  Their  power  and  strength  are 
«  the  same.  Consequently,  as  none  can  pluck  the  elect 
**  from  the  Father's  hand,  so  neither  from  the  hand  of 

*<  Christ. We  are  to  observe,  moreover,  that  it  flows 

«  only  from  God's  election,  that  we  are  the  sheep  of 
*«  Christ,  and  follow  him.  We  must  observe  too,  that 
*<  such  can  never  entirely  fall  away.  For,  the  Father 
^  and  the  Son  being  undivided,  their  hand,  that  is,  their 
^  power,  must  be  undivided  also:  And  out  of  their 
<^  hand,  none  shall  ever  snatch  those  whom  that  hand 
««  has  once  laid  hold  on  for  salvation.  Now,  unto 
*•  whomsoever  it  shall  be  given  to  hear  the  voice  of 
«  Christ,  and  to  follow  him ;  they  may  be  said  to  be 
<*  thus  laid  hold  on  [by  the  hand,  or  power,  of  divine 
'<  grace],  seeing,  none  but  the  sheep  are  able  tq  hear  and 
"  follow  the  Redeemer.  And  if  they  are  sheep  now, 
"  they  are  so  held  in  the  hand  of  Christ  and  of  the  Fa- 
*«  ther,  as  never  to  perish,  but  to  have  eternal  life." 

Bucer  was  at  the  diet  of  Rati^on,  in  154*1^  with  Me<- 

lancthon  and  Pistorius :  And  he  also  accompanied  Brentius, 

*  T  Major, 
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Majoi'y  and  Sdujeppius,  at  the  conference  of  Ratisboh  inf 
154*5.  He  greatly  distinguished  himself  on  both  occasions 
against  Cochl^us^  and  the  other  disputants  for  the  Ro- 
manists :  Bat  he  was  nfiueh  troubled  to  see  the  dispute 
between  the  Lutherans  and  Zuingiians  hotter  than  ever. 
He  wrote  to  Luther,  tp  pacify  him.  He  told  him,  that 
these  divisions  would  not  advance  the  Reformation ;  and 
assured  him,  that  the  ministers  of  the  imperial  cities  and 
Switzerland,  held  to  the  terms  of  the  act  of  agreement. 

Bucer,  at  the  same  time,  drew  up  a  new  confession  of 
faith  about  the  eucharist,  in  which  he  asserted,  that  we 
ought  to  acknowledge,  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ  are  giv^n  us  in  jthe  Lord's  Supper^  for  our  nou- 
rishment and  drink ;  and  that  the  eucharist  bread  and 
wine  are  the  communion  of  his  body  and  blood;  so  that 
we  not  only  receive  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  the  virtue  of  the 
body  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  Jesus  Christ  himself.  After 
this  explication,  he  added  several  other  considerations,  to 
let  us  know,  that  manducation  is  not  real,  and  is  only 
done  by  faith  :  But  he  acknowledged,  that  the  body  and 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ  are  really  and  truly  given  in  the 
Lord's  Supper,  if  it  is  celebrated  according  to  the  insti- 
tution of  Christ,  and  we  have  a  firm  faith  in  the  words  in 
which  it  was  given. 

Bucer,  in  his  discourses  and  writings,  always  made  pro- 
fession of  Lutheranism,  accommodated  to  the  establish- 
ment in  England.  It  is  false,  that  he  made  a  separate  sect. 
He  continued  always  united  with  one  of  the  protestant 
communions  ;  though  the  stricter  part  of  each  party  did 
not  approve  his  remissness. 

He  offended  Luther,  by  inserting  some  things  in  his 
ecclesiastical  postill,  which  made  for  the  Helvetic  opi-* 
nion,  concerning  the  Holy  Supper  ;  therefore  Luther,  in 
his  book  <  de  verbii  instil ut tones ^^  vehemently  complained 
of. Bucer,  that  he  had  corrupted  his  book  of  homilies, 
which,  he  said,  was  the  best  of  all  that  he  had  wrote, 
and  which  even  pleased  the  papists.  Bucer  was  at  no  loss 
for  an  excuse  j  and  might  have  alledged  the  maxim  which 
Erasmiis  attributed  to  him,  "  That  a  deceit  which  hurts 
"  nobody,  and  is  useful  to  many,  is  an  action  of  piety." 
Erasmus  endeavoured  to  refute  him  in  this,  on  occasion  of 
a  work,  which  Bucer  had  dedicated  to  the  Dauphin  under 
a  fictitious  name. 

Bucer  had  a  great  quarrel  with  Pomeranus,  for  having 
caused  Luther's  commentary  on  the  Psalms  to  be  printed 
with  alterations.     He  was  desirous  to  hav^  his  own  com-* 

mentaries 
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lAentaries  on  the  Psalms  read  by  the  Romanists,  and  pub- 
lished them  under  the  name  of  Arethius,  which  is  a 
Greek  word,  answering  to  Martm ;  and  Felinus,  a  Ger- 
man word,  expressing  the  signification  of  Bucer  in  Latin. 
If  he  had  put  his  true  name  to  them,  which  was  hated 
by  the  monks,  the  reading  of  them  would  have  been  for- 
bidden in  the  popish  countries.  The  priests,  in  the  inqui- 
sition in  Spain,  imagined  that  Bucer's  book  «  adversuJ^ 
<*  merita  bonorum  operum^*  was  published  as  a  work  of 
ihe  bishop  of  Rochester,  dt  miserecordia  Dei. 

It  is  said,  the  first  Reformers  clamoured  loudly  against 
the  peripatetic  philosophy,  which  was  founded  by  Aris- 
totle, commonly  called  the  prince  of  philosophers.  We 
are  told,  that  Thomas  Aquinas  made  use  of  Aristotle's 
method,  with  such  great  success,  in  explaining  the  doc- 
trines of  the  church  of  Rome,  that  Bucer,  one  of  the 
greatest  enemies  to  the  Roman  church,  used  to  say, 
"  Suppress  Thomas's  works,  and  I  will  destroy  the  church 
«  of  Rome."  If  he  said  this,  he  said  it  with  but  very 
little  reason ;  as  a  cursory  examination  of  Aquinais  is 
sufficient  to  shew. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  doctrines  of  the  sacraments 
was  purified  from  the  Roman  idolatry,  and  from  scho- 
lastical  phrases,  by  Zuinglius  and  Oecolampadius;  and  that 
the  loss  which  the  canton  of  Zurick  sustained  in  the  fight, 
wherein  Zuinglius  was  killed,  broke  the  league  lately 
concluded  between  the  cantons  of  Switzerland,  the  city 
of  Strasburgh,  and  the  landgrave  of  Hesse.  Whereupon 
Martin  Bucer,  being  too  timorous,  was  afraid  that  the 
whole  party  would  sink,  unless  he  strengthened,  with  a 
new  alliance,  the  towns  of  Upper  Germany,  and  parti- 
cularly Strasburgh,  where  he  taught.  He  cast  his  eye 
upon  the  potent  duke  of  Saxony  ;  and  the  better  to  gain 
him,  he  endeavoured  to  make  every  body  believe,  that  the 
opinions  of  Luther  and  Zuinglius,  concerning  the  Lord's 
Supper,  were  the  same  in  the  main,  and  that  a  mere  dis- 
pute about  words  had  prevented  their  agreement.  He 
further  said,  that  it  was  better  to  use  the  expressions  of 
Luther  than  of  Zuinglius ;  because  the  latter  spoke  too 
meanly  of  the  eucharist,  and  the  other  in  a  sublime  man- 
ner. He  inspired  the  same  thoughts  into  John  Calvin, 
who  had  gone  from  France  to  Strasburgh.  This  intrigue 
of  Bucer  introduced  the  Lutheran  expressions  into  the 
towns  of  Upper  Germany,  especially  after  the  fatal  con- 
cordate  of  Wittenberg.  The  divines,  who  taught  in 
Saxony,  under  the  elector  Christian,  used  themselves  to 
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those  phrases  of  consuhstantiatioii,  pbrasibus  Hits  synmias^ 
ticis  assueveratU  ;  so  that  being  expelled  after  that  prince's, 
death,  and  retiring  into  the  palatine^  they  took  the  mi- 
nisters who  used  ZuingUu&'s  expressions-  in  that  country 
to  be  heterodox,  which  occasioned  a  dissension ;  but  it 
was  so  happily,  and  so  quickly  suppressed,  that  from  that 
time  forward  there  was  visibly  a  better  understanding, 
between  the  divines  of  &e  university  and  the  rest. 

We  are  told,  that  Bucer  repented  of  having  mediated 
the  formulary  of  concord  in  1536.  "  Bucertis  dixit  S4 
<<  pocenas  dare  quod  causam  publicam  homo  privatus  vohiiset 
<<  componerey  ^  tarn  multa^  prava  dogmata  comiliare**^ 
Peter  Martyr,  who  heard  him  say  so  in  England,  told 
BuUinger  of  it  \  Daniel  Tossanu^  had  it  from  BuUinger, 
and  Fozelius  from  Daniel  Tossanus,  nt  die  presence  o£ 
Scultetus,  who  inserted  it  in  the  history  of  his  life*  Cal- 
vin's friends  accused  Bucer  of  introducing  a  new  kind  of 
popery,  which  they  called  Bucerism,  m  opposition  to 
Calvinism.  This  Bucerism  consisted  principally  in  hi« 
approving  episcopacy.  But  Calvin  denied  that  he  ever 
laid  this  to  Bucer's  charge ;  and  wished  that  ^  he  would 
not  give  a  handle  for  calumny,  while  he  followed  the 
middle  way,  which  wa&  manifest  from  his  writings,c 
espjecially  from  the  form  of  Reformation,  prescribed  to 
Herman,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  and  what  he  wrote  for 
the  Reformation  of  England.  As  Bucer  came  nearer  th& 
church  of  Rome  than  Luther,  Calvin  departed  farther 
from  it  than  Luther  $.  so  that  there  arose  two  denomina-^ 
tions  besides  Lutheranism  \  that  is,  Bucerism,  and  Cal--. 
vinism.  Calvin  confessed  that  Buqerism  was  more  toler.* 
able  than  Calvinism^  if  the  matter  was  not  to  be  tried 
by  the  scriptures*,  and  that  Bucer  studied  peace  too. 
much :  But  he  himsielf  measured  all  things  by  truth. 
These  are  Calvin's,  words,  to  Bucer  :  «  You  *-have  no  oc- 
casion to.  .make  2x1^  excuse  to  me,  that  you  are  not 
erecting  a  new  popery  v  but  I  would  have  your  inte- 
grity so  well  known  to  all  the  world,  that  no  room 
might  be  left  for  suspicion^  It  is  al«o  unnecessary  for 
you  to  endeavour  not  to  take  in  any  thing  of  Cakin- 
ism  :  If  we  might  vary  from  the  scripture,  I  know 
very  well  how  much  more  tolerable  Bucerism  is  than 
Calvinism^' 

Herman  de  Wida,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  having  a  mind 
to  settle  the  Reformation  in  his  diocese,  sent  for  Martin 
Bucer  in  the  year  1542.  Most  of  the  canons  opposed  the 
enterprize,  and  published  a  work,  wherein  they  mixed 

a  great 
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a  great  ftiany  invectives  against  Bucer.  Melancthon,  in 
confuting  that  piece,  did  not  forget-  this  article :  He 
maintained,  that  the  i^un,  whom  Bucer  had  married  for 
his  first  wife,  did  well  in  forsaking  the  church  of  Rome, 
after  she  had  discovered  the  idolatiy  of  its  worship.  He 
added,  that  she  had  led  a  very  exemplary  life,  by  her 
chastity,  modesty,  and  piety ;  that  she  had  been  brought 
to-bed  thirteen  times ;  and  that  she  died  of  the  plague, 
which  she  might  have  escaped,  if  she  would  have  left  her 
husband.  It  would  have  been  a  pity  so  fruitful  a  woman 
should  have  remained  in  a  nunnery:  And  as  there, are 
many  others  as  fit  to  people  the  world,  who  are  hindered 
by  monasteries,  one  mky  easily  judge  of  what  prejudice 
these  nronastical  vows  are  to  the  temporal  good  of  the 
state.  Bucer  married  a  second  time  to  a  widow ;  which 
gave  the  canons  of  Q)logne  occasion  to  reproach  him  with 
another  irregularity  $  because,  according  to  St  Paul,  ^ 
bishop  ought  to  be  the  husband  of  one  wife  only,  that  i^ 
as  they  pretended,  that  he  ought  not  to  marry  a  second 
time,  nor  to  marry  a  widow. 

The  word  of  God,  say  they,  directs,  that  he  who  is 
called  to.  the  ministry,  should  be  the  husband  of  one  wif^, 
I  Tim.  iii.  and  Titus  i.  which  the  canons  of  the  apostle^, 
and  apostolical  fathers,  have  ever  to  this  day  understood 
in  tl^is  sense,  that  he  who  enters  into  a  second  marriage, 
or  marries  a  widow,  cannot  be  one  of  those  that  serve  in 
the  holy  ministry.  Melancthon  easily  confuted  this  ob- 
jection :  But  we  are  told,  that  Bucer  was  married  a  thirjl 
time. 

Martin  Bucer,  and  Paulus  Fagius,  at  the  instance  of 
archbisop  Cranmer,  were  sent  for  by  king  Edward  VI. 
from  Strasburgh,  to  become  professors  in  Cambridge.  My 
author,  a  German,  makes  them  to  depart  thence.  Magi" 
stratus  Argentmensis  voluntate  H  consensu^  whom  the  Jesuit 
Parsons  will  have  both  banished  by  that  state.  If  so,  the 
disgrace  is  none  at  all,  to  be  exiled  for  no  other  guilt 
than  preaching  the  gospel,  and  opposing  the  Augsburgh 
confession,  which  that  imperial  city  embraced.  Besides, 
the  greater  the  providence,  if,  when  commanded  from  one 
place,  instantly  to  be  called  to  another.  They  came  to 
England,  and  were  fixed  at  Cambridge,  where  Bucer  was 
made  professor  of  divinity,  Fagius  of  Hebrew.  The  for- 
mer had  the  ordinary  stipend  of  his  place  tripled  unto 
him,  as  well  it  might,  considering  his  worth,  being  of  so 
much  merit ;  his  need,  having  wife  and  children  ;  and  his 
condition,  coming  here  a  foreigner,  and  fetched  from  a  far 
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country.  So- it  was  ordered,  that  Fagius  should  in  He^ 
brew  read  the  evangelical  prophet  Isaiah,  and  Bucer  in 
Greek  the  prophetical  evangelist  St  John. — But,  alas  !  the 
change  of  air  and  diet  so  wrought  on  their  temper,  that 
both  fell  sick  together.  Bucer.  hardly  recovered ;  but 
Fagius,  that  flourishing  tree  (nature  not  agreeing  with 
his  transplanting)  withered  away  in  the  flower  of  his  age, 
at  scarce  forty-five,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St 
Michael. 

Calvin  exhorted  Bucer  to  order  matters  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  the  Reformation  of  England  might  be  well  pur- 
ged of  all  renjains  of  popery.  He  lets  him  know,  that  if  he 
does  not  take  pains,  he  will  never  be  able  to  wipe  out  thp 
ill  suspicions,  which  several  had  conceived  of  his  injclining 
to  both  sides^.        ' 

Calvin   writes    to   him   thus  :    *  J  shall  endeavour  ac- 

*  cording  to  your  desire,  to  advise  the  Lord  protector  as 

*  the  present   state  of  affairs  require.     Jt  will  be  your 

*  business  to  press  him  every  way,  if  you  can  but  gain 

*  audience,  as  lam  persuaded  you  do;  but  chiefly,  that 

<  all  ceremonies  may  be  abolished,  which  any  way  savour 

*  of  supierstition.      This   particularly,    I  recommend  to 

*  you,  that  you   free   yourself  from   envy,    w^ich   you 

*  know  you  labour  under,  without  cause,'  among  several 

*  persons  ;  for  they  always  call  yoii  the  author  or  approver 
^  of  indifferent  for,  moderate]  councils.     I   know  that 

*  this  suspicion  is  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  some 

*  people,  that  you  would  scarce  be  able  to  remove  it,  thou^ 

*  you  omit  nothing  :  And  some  there  are  who  slander  you, 

<  not  out  of  mistake,  but  mere  malice.  In  short,  this  evil 
f  is,  as  it  were,  destined  for  you,  and  you  wi|l  hardly  bo 
^  able  to  escape  it ;  but  you  must  take  care  not  to  give 
^  the  ignorant  occasion  to  think  ill  of  you,  ora  handle  to 

*  the  wicked  to  reproach  you.'  It  does  not  appear  that 
Bucer  took  any  notice  of  these  admonitions :  Yet  Calyin 
testifies,  that  he  expected  great  things  from  }iitn>  if  death 
had  not  taken  him-  away  sp  soon. 

Archbishop  Cranmer,  who.Jiad  settled  Bucer  at  Cam- 
bridge, wrote  to  him,  for  his  ppinion  upon  the  point  in 
dispute  between  his  gra^e  and  doctor  Hooper,  who  ac- 
cepted the  king*?  nominatbn,to  the  bishopric  of  Gloucester, 
yet  refused  to  be  consecrated  in  the  .episcopal  habit; 
and  Cranmer.  would, not  consecrate  him  M^itlioutf  it.  The 
archbishop  suspended  Hooper  from  preaching  till  he 
would  conform  himself  to  the  laws.  The  king  was  then 
moved  to  write  to  Cranmer,  and,to  disQhfU?ge  him  from 

'      '    all 
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rfl  penalrieS)  and  forfeitures,  wiiich  his  grace  might 
otherwise  be  liable  to,  in  dispensing  with  all  these  usual 
rites,  to  which  Hooper  had  an  objection.  But  as  the 
archbishop  could  not  comply  with  the  king's  request 
without  violating  the  laws,  and  incurring  a  praemunire, 
so  it  was  pushed  no  farther  by  his  majesty,  tiil  Hooper  had 
satisfied  himself  by  consulting  with  liucer  and  Peter 
Martyr,  who  told  him,  that,  in  the  business  of  religious 
rites,  they  were  for  keeping  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
hody  -scriptures,  and  the  most  uncorrupt  ages  of  the 
church:  ^uc,  however,  they  could  not  go  so  far  as  to 
believe,  ttiat  the  substance  of  religion  was  aifected  by 
the  clothes  w^  wear ;  and  they  thought  tilings  of  this 
nature  altogether  indifferent,  and  left  to  our  liberty  by 
the  word  of  God.  Hooper  continued  obstinate  j  and 
Martyr  tells  Bucer,  in  one  of  his  letters,  his  business  was 
now  at  that  pass,  that  the  best  and  most  pious  disap- 
proved of  it;  and  many  were  much  provoked.  Hoopet 
afterwards  died  a  martyr  in  the  protestant  cai^ise,  and  more 
of  this  affair  will  be  mentioned  m  the  life  of  Peter 
Martyr. 

Martin  Bucer  ended  his  life,  at  the  age  of  sixty-ond 
years,  and  was  buried  at  St  Mary's  in  Cambridge ;  several 
authors  assigning  sundry  dates  of  his  death.  Martin 
Crusius,  part  3.  annal.  Suev.  lib.  11.  cap.  25.  make;) 
him  to  die  in  1551,  on  the  second  of  February.  Sleidan ; 
on  the  S7th  of  February,  155 1.  Pantaleon,  de  Viris  lUus- 
tribus  Germanise,  makes  him  expire  about  the  end  of 
April  of  the  same  year.  Mr  Fox,  in  his  jreformed  Al- 
manack, appoints  the  twenty-third  of  December,  for 
Bucer's  confessorship.  A  printed  table,  of  the  chancel- 
lors of  Cambridge;  set  forth  by  doctor  Perne,  signe  th 
March  the  tenth,  1550,  for  the  day  of  his  death,  N  of 
will  the  distinction  of  old  and  new  stile,  had  it  been  in 
use,  help  to  reconcile  the  difference.  It  seems,  by  all 
reports,  that  Bucer  was  incontestably  dead  in  or  about  this 
time.  Parsons,  the  Jesuit,  tells  us,  that  some  believed 
he  died  a  Jew ;  merely,  perhaps,  because  he  lived  a 
good  Hebraean,  citing  Surius,  Genebrand,  and  Lindan,  for 
this  report.  But  it  is  ^certain,  none  of  them  were  near 
him  at  his  death,  as  Mr  Bradford,  and  others  were  *. 
Who,  when  they  adn>onisiied  him  in  hJs  sickness,  that  he 
should  arm  himself  against  the  assaults  of  t^xe  devil,  an- 
swered, *^  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  devil,  be- 
«  cause  he  was  wholly  in  Christ.  God  forbid,  says 
^  he,  that  I   should  not   now  have  experience  of  the 

♦  sweet 
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*«  8weet  consdations  of  Christ." He   likewise   saidj 

«  Cast  mc  not  off,  O  my  God,  in  my  old  age,  no\9^ 
««  when  my  strength  faileth  me  5*'  adding.—"  He  hath 
«<  afflicted  me  sore,  but  he  will  never  cast  me  off.'*  And 
when  Mr  Bradford  came  to  him,  and  told  him  that  h^ 
must  die,  he  answered^  *<  IJIe,  ille,  regiU  ^  moderatur 
«  omnia  ;*'  i.  e.  The  Lord,  the  Lord  alone  rules  and  dis- 
poses all  things  \  and  so  quietly  yielded  up  bis  soul.  He 
was  a  plain  man  in  person  and  apparel,  and  therefore,  at 
his  own  request,  privately  created  doctor,  without  any  so- 
lemnity •,  A  skilful  linguist,  whom  Vossius,  a  great  critic, 
and  of  palate  not  to  be  pleased  with  a  copmon  gusc^ 
stileth,  "  Ter  tnaximum  Bucerumy*  a  commendation  which 
he  justly  deserved.  Calvin,  whose  testimony  is  equal  at 
least  to  any  of  Bucer's  contemporaries,  said  of  him,  in  a 
letter  to  Viretus,  that  <  he  never  thought  of  the  loss  which 

<  the  church  of  God  had  felt  in  Bucer,  but  his  heart, was 
*  rent  with  sorrow.' — cor  meum  prope  lacerari  sentio. 

Bossuet  says,  that  Bucer  was  a  man  pretty  well  learned, 
of  a  flexible  spirit,  and  more  fertile  in  distinctions^  than 
the  most  refined  scholastics  A  fine  preacher,  somewhat 
heavy  in  liis  style  \  but  was  respected  for  his  stature,  and 
the  sound  of  his  voices  He  had  been  a  Jacobin,  and 
married  as  others  did,  and,  as  one  may  say,  more  than 
Others  i  for  his  wife  dying,  he  married  a  second  and. a 
third  time. — This  ia  calm  for  a  papist.  Burnet  says,  <  that 
f  Bucer  was  inferior  to  none  of  all  the  reformers  in  leani«- 

<  ing ;  but  superior  to  most  of  them  in  an  excellent  tem^- 

<  per  of  mind,  and  great  zeal  for  preserving  the  unity  of 

<  the  church — ^a  rare  ;quality  \vi  that  age,  in  which  Me- 

<  lancthon  and  he  were  most  eminent.     He  had  not  that 

<  nimbleness  of  disputing,  for  which  Peter  Martyr  was  more 
^  admired  ;  and  the  popish  doctors  took  advantage  from! 

<  that  to  cany  themselves  more  insolendy  towards  him.'  > 

Bucer's  writing  was  so  very  bad,  that  the  printers  and 
he  himself  could  hardly  read  it :  But  Muscules  read  it 
easily,  and  copied  it  elegantly.  He  transcribed  for  him^ 
among  many  other  things,  his  exposition  of  the  prophet 
Zephaniah,  which  is  in  print :  In  the  beginning  of  this 
are  his  verses,  and  that  whole  Psalter,  which  he  published 
^  under  the  name  of  Aretius  Felinus;  Erasmus,  Lipsius, 
and  several  other  great  authors,  had  the  same  defect  as 
Bucer :  and  there  were  few  learned  men  who  could  write 
so  well  as  Muscutus. 

;  There  is  nothing  more  absurd,  than  to  impute  to  him 
as  particular  errors,  that  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  is  pre- 
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sent  in  the  eucharist,  only  in  the  act  of  receiving :  That 
baptism  does  not  procure  salvation  to  children  :  And  that 
there  is  no  sin  in  not  believing,  that  priests  are  not  obliged 
to  celibacy.  The  first  of  these  projpositions  is  the  com- 
mon doctrine  of  the  Lutherans :  The  sbcond  and  fourth 
are  the  common  doctrine  of  all  protestants* 

«  When  I  consider,  says  Calvin,  with  myself,  what  a 
c  loss  the  church  of  God  has  suffered  by  the  loss  of  this 
«  one  man,  I  cannot  but  every  now  and  then  renew  my 

<  grief.     He  would  have  done  great  service  in  England ; 

<  and  I  hdped  for  something  greater  from  his  writings 

<  hereafter,  than  what  he  has  hitherto  pjiblished/ 

Cardinal  Pole  kept  a  visitation  in  Caihbridge,  by  his 
power 'legatine,  whereby  the  bones  of  Bucer  and  Fugius 
were  burnt  to  ashes,  and  many  superstitions  established; 
This  iedrdinal  wais  of  the  blood  royal,  and  obtained  the 
see  of  Canterbury  when  Cranmcr  wa»  martyred.  He  was 
at  enmity  with  the  pope}  ^nd  the  English  clergy  wished 
him  at  Rome  again^  because  he  wsis  not  willing  to  in- 
dujge  queen  Mary,  and  the  persecuting  prelates,  in  their 
cruelties  against  the  protestants:  For  he  was  a  modesty 
humble,  good«-natured,  and  learned  hian.  However,,  the 
next  year,  Pole  sent  his  Italian^  friend  Otmaneto,  ^and 
several  bishops,  on  a  visitation  to  the  university  of  Cam-^ 
bridge,  of  which  he  was  cliancellor  in  the  room  of  Gar* 
diner.  The  first  thing  which  they  <lidi  was  to  put  two 
churches  under  an  interdict,^  becausie  the  bodies  of  Bixcer 
and  Fagius,  two  German  heretics^  were  laid  in  them. 
They  .entered  on  a  ridicubiis  process  against  the  two  dead 
bodies ;  of  which  sensible  men,  whose  understanding  was 
not  devoured  by  their  bigotry,  must  have  been  ashamed. 
The  process  being  finished  by  the  visitors,  and  a  writ 
from  the  queen  haviag  be6ii  setit  in  consequence  of  dieir 
sentence,  the  bodies  ivere  taken  out  of  their  gvaves,  tied 
to  stakes  with  many  of  their  books^'  and  all  the  faereticsii 
writu^s  they  could  find,  and  burnt  all  together.   * 

Beza  composed  some  excellent  verses  in  celebration  of 
his  memoty,  and  the  duke  of  Sufiblk  wrote  his  epitaph ; 
both  of  which  are  in  Mdchior  Adam,  but  require. to^ 
mudi  room  for  insertion* 


SEBASTIAN 
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SEBASTIAN    MUNSTER, 


qEBASTIAN    MUNSTER,    an  eminent  German  di^ 
•^  vine,  was  born  at  Inghelheira,  in  the  year  1 489 ;  and 
at  the  age  of  fourteen^  was  sent  to  Heidelberg  to  study. 
Two  years  after,  be  entered  the  convent  of  the  Corde- 
liers, where  he  laboured  assiduously ;  yet  did  not  content 
himself  wich  the  studies  relating   to  his  profession,  but 
applied  himself  also  to   mathematics  and  cosmography^. 
He  was  the  first  who  published  a  Chaldee  grammar  and 
lexicon,  and  gave  the  ^'orld,  a  short  time  after,  a  Tal- 
niudic  Dictionary.     He  went  afterwards  to  Basil,  and  suc- 
x:eed0d  Pellicanus,  of  whom  he  had  learned  Hebrew,  in  the 
professorship  of  that  language.     He  was  one  of  the  first 
who  attached  himself  to  Luther ;  yet  he  seems  to  have 
done  it  with  little  or  none  of  that  zeal  which  distinguished 
the  firsit  Reformers ;  for  he  never  concerned  himself  with 
their  disputes,  but  shut  himself  up  in   his   study,   and 
busied  himself  in  such  pursuits  as  were  most  agreeable  to 
his  humour ;  and  these  were  the  Hebrew  and  other  oriental 
languages,  the  mathematics,  and  natural  philosophy.     He 
published  a  great  number  of  works  on  these  subjects,  of 
which  the  principal  and  most  excellent  is  a  Latin  version 
from  the  Hebrew  of  all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
with  learned  notes,  printed  at  Basil  in  15:^4,  and    1646. 
His  .version  is  thought  much  better,  more  faithful,  and 
more  exact,  than  those  of  Pagninns  and  Arias  Montanus  ; 
and  his  notes  are  generally,  approved,  though  he  dwells  a 
little  long  upon  the  explications  of  the  tabbins.     For  this 
vebion  he  was  called  the  German  Esdras,  as  he  was  the 
German  Strabo,  for  an  universal  cosmography,  in  six  books, 
which  he  printed  at  Basil  in  1550*     Munster  was  a  sweet 
tempered,  pacific,  studious,  retired  man,  who  wrote  a  great 
number  of  books,  but  never  meddled  in  controversy  :  all 
which  considered,  his  going  early  over  to  Luther,  may 
justly  seem  somewhat  extraordinary.      He  died  of  the 
plague  at  Basil  in  1 552,  aged  sixty-three  years. 

CASPAR 
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CASPAR    HEDIO. 


nrHIS  truly  Excellent  $iid  .leaxiied  .roaa  was  born  at 
•*  Etling,  in  the  marquisite  of  Baden^  and  educated 
at  Fribarg,  wheyfe  hi?  tcfpk  his  master  of  arts  degree  ;  from 
thejice  he  w*^at.to  Ba&i]).  where  h^  studied  ^vinity,:and 
commenced  dpctjQi  about  the  year  1 520.  He  Mras  called 
fro^  thi&  l^t  station  tp  th^  principal  church  at  MentZy 
hjii):  son)Q  <^  his  hearers,,  npt  liking  his  plain  and  close 
preaphing,'.w^e-ea^ily  induced  by  the  enemies  of, the  faith 
to.  persecute- him.  Uppn  this  acoouiH,  he  lefbJMents, 
and  w^t  tioiStrasburgh,  Jn  Jhp  yew  1523 ;  asn^  there 
afforded^  up4<?r  God>  great  aasistSMS^cje  fo  Capito!  anid  Bocer 
in  the  Reformation  of  religion,  by  the  cooomiisd^oC  the 
senate;:  And^h^^  also  h,i^mafried:iniil533^.  Gerbelfus,  a 
writer  of  that  time,  said  of  him  in  a  letter  to  a  friend, 
fhat  Hedio's  success  in  preaching  the  gospel  was  won- 
derful \  and  that  he  was  of  vast  service  to  his  colleagues, 
and  to  tlie  cause  of  truth,  not  only  by  the  solidity  of 
his  discourses,  but  also  by  the  integrity  and  purity  of 
his  life.  The  papists  there  .like wis^c  greatly  persecuted 
him,  notwithstanding  which,  he  preached  and  wrote  boldly 
against  masses,  indulgences,  auricular  confession,  and  the 
other  flagrant  enormities  of  the  church  of  Rome.  In  the 
year  1 543,  Herman,  archbishop  x>f .  Colen,  set  oa  foot  a 
Reformation,  and  sent  for  Bucer  and  Hedio  to  assist  him 
in  it ;  as  both  these  excellent  men  were  remarkable  for 
their  popular  way  of  preaching,  and  consequently  most 
likely,  through  the  divine  blessing,  to  succeed  in  the 
instruction  of  thfe  people :  But  being  exceedingly  perse- 
cuted, and  at  length  driven  away  by  the  emperor  and  the 
Spaniards  who  were  then  at  Borin,  he  escaped  through 
many  diCEiculties  and  dangers,  and  returned  to  Strasburgh. 
All  the  time  he  could  spare  from  his  ministerial  employ- 
ments, he  spent  in  writing  commentaries  upon^  the  holy 
scriptures^  or.  in  compiling  histories.  For  the  latter  he 
V     1  was 
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was  extremely  well  qualifiedi  being  thoroughly  versed 
in  antiquities,  and  in  almost  e?ery  branch  of  human  leam- 

He  had  a  great  correspondence  and  strict  concord  with 
most  of  the  great  Tind  good  men  of  his  time.  He  was 
remarkable  for  the  sincerity  of  his  attachments  :  And  (as 
one  of  his  dearest  friends  observed,  in  writing  of  him) 
the  devil  bales  nothing  more  than  xordial  friendship  and 
mutual  love.  He  was  particularly  intimate  with  Oeco- 
lampadius. 

This  great  man  calmly  resigned  his  breath  on  the  i7th 
of  October,  in  the  year  1552,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
famous  Jerom  Zanchius  in  his  pastoral  duties  at  l^ras- 
burgh. 

Hedio's  writings  were  both  theological  and  philologt* 
cal :  And  he  was  a  great  editor  of  the  writings  of  others, 
having  translated,  from  the  learned  languages  into  Ger- 
man, the  works  of  many  of  the  fathers  add  other  useful 
authors.  Upon  the  whole,  though  we  can'  furnish  our 
readers  with  no  Jionger  account  of  him,  we  m^.  safely 'say, 
considering  the  grl^at  usefulness  ascribed  to  him  in  pro- 
moting the  Reformation,  that  he  is  one  of  those,  who  will 
surely  be  had  above^  and  ought  to  be  had  iehiVy  in  perpe- 
tual remembrance. 

Boissard  (according  to  Mr  Leigh)  enumerates  Hedio's 
.  works  in  his  Icones. 


w.  '     ■  ■'  .  ■..'■■ 


GEORGE,  PRINCE  OF  ANHALT,  &c. 

AND 

BISHOP   o*  MERSBUR6. 

t 

WE  are  told  by  the  apostle,  that  not  many  wise  mtn 
after  the  fiesh^  not  many  mighty^  not  mam  neUe  are 
called  J  "^l  Cor.  i.  26.  And  the  truth  of  this  observation 
is  confitmed  by  the  experience  of  past  and  present.ages. 

However^ 
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How^etf  Uessed  be  God»  it  is  not  said^^-no^  any.  Afett/ 
of*  these,  though  iut  a  few,  in  most  generations,  have 
been  caUed  to  die  enjofment  of  a  better  treasure  than  that 
of  esHTth.;  and  h^ve,.  with  disciples  of  a  lower  order  in  the 
world,  found  the  same  mrey  ta  be  faithful^  to  be  rkh  in 
gpad  ^vorksy  and  to  be  wise  unta  safvation* 

This  excellent  person  was  descended  from  the  dukes  of 
Saxony,  and  bad  in  his  family  (what  the  world  at  large  is 
glad  to  boast  of)  matiy  great  princes  and  honourable  men. 
He  wa$  bom  on  the  14th  of  Augusts  in  the  year  1507* 
His  immediate  parent  was  prince  Ernest  of  Anhalt,  who 
me  him  a  very  sober,  as  well  as  Hberal  education.  His 
»ther  seems  to  have  been  a  religious  man  by  his  conduct 
towards  his  son  j  for  he  gave  such  persons  the  charge  of 
his  education,  as  were  not  only  eminent  for  their  know- 
ledge et  ktters,  but  for  religion  and  sacred  learning.  He 
studied  at  the  university  of  Leipsig  under  George  For- 
cheme,  who  had  been  the  preceptor  of  Camerarius,  Cruci-^ 

£r,  and  other  eminent  persons.     Under  this  able  tutor, 
t  prince  n:iade  a  rapid  progress  in  every  branch  of  science^ 
both  human  and  divine. 

His  nude  and  probable  destination  in  life  made  the  study 
of  the  civil  law  highly  expedient  and  necessary  ;  and  Ac- 
cordingly he  was  led  to  devote  much  attention  to  the  at* 
tainment  of  it.  But  he  abhorred  the  q,uibbles  and  sophis- 
tries practised  by  the  professors  of  Jaw,  and  discovered 
the  utmost  candour  and  ingenuousness  of  temper  in  his 
legal  researches.  Truth  was  his  object  in  all  things  ;  and 
he  used  to  say,  with  |the  wise  prince  of  Israel,  that  lying^ 
lips  do  mi  become  a  prince  above  all  men.  Panormitan,  the 
great  civilian,  was  his  favourite  author  in  this  branch  of 
study* 

He  had  made  such  attainments  in  every  kind  of  know- 
ledge, that,  when  he  was  scarce  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
he  was  chosen  by  Albert,  elector  of  Mentz,  to  be  one  of 
his  council  \  and,  bdng  very  eloquent,  was  much  employ- 
ed and  attended  to  by  that  prince  in  the  discussion  of  state- 
afiairs. 

About  this  time,  the  great  business  of  the  Reformation 
attracted  the  attention  of  all  men  \  and  Luther's  writings, 

<  concerning  the  difference  between  the  law  and  the  gos- 

<  pel — of  true  repentance— of  grace — of  faith — of  true 

*  prayer — of  the  use  of  the  sacraments — of  the  distinction 

<  between  divine  and  human  laws,  and  between  the  dis- 

•  pensation  of  the  gospel  and  the  civil  power' — were  dis- 
persed and  read  every  where.     Prince  George  was  no  idle 

spectator. 
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spectator.     He  sought  truth  like  a  philosopher,  ^atid  loved 
it  like  a  Christian.    But  distrusting  his  own  judgment  upon 
matters  of  such  immense  and   important  controversyi  he 
began  his  investigations  with  prayer.      Melchior  Adam 
says,  that  he  most  constantly  and  ardently  begged  of  God 
to  incline  his  heart  only  to  the  truth,  and  frequently  with 
tears  useid  to  repeat  these  pathetic  words  ;  Deal  with  thy 
lei-vant  according  to  thy   vtcrcy^  and  teach^   O  teach  me  thy 
righteousness.     Fi-om  this  period,  he  sought  for  truth  at  the 
fountain  of  truth, — in  the  holV  scriptures  ;  and,  for 
assistance  in  difficult  passages,'  he  read  Augustine,  Jerom^ 
and  Peter  Lombard  ;  using  at  the  same  time  the  learned 
conferences  to  his  friend  Forcheme.     For  this  end,  he  also 
perfected  himself  in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  so  great  a  master  in  the  latter  language,  as  to  equal 
the  most  learned  professors.     Nor  did  he  omit,  in  conver- 
sation with  the  ablest  divines,  not  only  to  seek  the  truth 
for  himself,  but  to  induce  and  confirm  it  in  others. 

At  length,  not  without  the  most  mature  consideration 
and  hearty  prayers,  he  openly  embraced  and  professed  tlie 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  and  renounced  all  com- 
merce with  papists  and  popery.  He  lived  upon  the  most 
affectionate  terms  with  the  princes  his  brothers,  who 
concurred  with  him  in  planting  the  Reformation  in  the 
territories  that  belonged  to  them.  He  pulled  down  igno- 
rant superstition,  and  set  up  seminaries  of  learning — ^the 
surest  way,  under  God,  of  exterminating  error  and  dark- 
ness from  the  earth.  All  this  he  accomplished  without 
the  least  dispute  or  tumult ;  brought  multitudes  to  the 
light  of  the  gospel,  and  established  many,  through  the 
divine  grace,  in  the  happy  enjoyment  of  that  light  in  their 
souls. 

Such  a  burning  and  shining  lamp  was  this  picfus  and 
learned  prince,  that,  by  the  persuasion  of  Luther,  who  • 
wrote  a  book  about  this  time  upon  Christian  episcopacy, 
he  was  induced  to  accept  of  an  ecclesiastical  function,  and 
became  bishop  of  Mersburg,  in  Saxony,  in  the  year  J  545  ; 
at  which  time  Nicholas  Amsdorf  was  made  bishop  of  Neo- 
burg.  His  letter  of  episcopal  ordination  was.  dated  on 
the  third  of  August,  in  the  fqrementioned  year,  and  his 
style  runs  thus ;    <  The  most    reverend    and  illustrious 

<  Georgf,  prince  in  Anhalt,  count  of  Ascania^  and  lord 

<  in  Bernburg,  &c.  bishop  of  Mersburg ;'  and  he  is  therein 
exhorted  to  comfort  himself  by  several  texts  of  scripture, 
and  to  be  assured,  <  that  though  his  sacred  office  was 

<  attended  with  many  and  great  dangers,  to  sustain  which 

«  all 
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<  ali  human  capacity  is  uttery  unequal,  yet  God  is  truly 

<  present  wtth^  and  dwells  in  his  church,  and  the  voice  of 
«  the  gospel  is  under  the  protection  and  defence  of  God/ 
His  was  an  episcopate  of  danger  and  difficulty  for  the  truth 
of  God,  which  no  wotldly  man  would  covet,  and  no  good 
man  could  condemn. 

He  entered  upon  this  holy  oflBce  with  humble  prayer, 
^d  he  discharged  it  with  the  utmost  care  and  assiduity. 
His  whole  time  was  from  thence  forward  wholly  e0ipk>yed» 
in  prieaching,  writing,  reading,  and  settling  the  aSi^irs  of 
the  church.  Knowinglv,  he  never  hurt  any  man;  but 
profited  all  to  the  utmost  of  his  power^  both  in  public 
and  private.  He  was  a  great  promoter  of  peace  among 
princes,  settled  many  of  their  disputes,  apd,  being  fat 
above  all  low  ambition  and  revenge  himself,  he  endeavoured 
to  remove  it  from  others.  He  bare  many  and  very  gre^t 
insults  with  true  Christian  magnanimity,  and  shewed  that 
he  lived  with  God  in  his  heart,  and  for  God  in  his  in- 
tercourse with  men.  He  used  frequently  to  say  to  people 
of  agitated  tempers  ;  Submit  yourself  to  God^  and  pray  to  him; 
fir  the  Lord  is  nigh  unto  them  *who  are  broken  in  hearty  and 
moill  save  those  that  are  of  an  humble  spirit. 

Most  of  his  time,  disengaged  from  the  duties  of  his 
function,  was  passed  with  learned  and  pious  men.  With 
these  he  conversed,  according  to  their  several  faculties, 
whether  of  law,  physic,  or  divinity.  For  this  last  pro- 
fession, his  great  colleagues  were,  Luther,  Justus  Jonas, 
Bugenhagius,  and  Camerarius,  with  whom  he  conferred 
freely  upon  the  most  profound  and  interesting  topics  in 
theology. 

As  his  life,  so  his  death,  bespoke  an  heart  full  of  re- 
signation, faith,  and  love.  He  lingered  under  a  painful 
disease  for  half  a  year,  in  which  time  he  settled  the  affairs 
of  his  church,  and  gave  himself  up,  in  constant  prayer, 
to  such  preparations,  as  became  a  Christian  removing  to 
his  heavenly  mansion.  He  frequently  dwelt  upon  the 
divine  promises,  and  particularly  these ;  God  jo  loved  the 
Hvorld^  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son^  that  whosoever  be- 
lieveth  in  him,  should  not  perish^  hut  have  everlasting  life  ; 
and,  My  sheep  hear  my  voice ^  and  I  know  theniy  and  they 
fillow  me ;  and  I  give  unto  them  eternal  life^  and  they  shall 
never  per i{hf  neither  shall  any  pluck  them  out  of  my  hand ; 
and.  Come  unto  me  all  ye  ihat  labour  and  are  heavy  laden^ 
and  I  will  refresh  you.  He  sweetly  discoursed  with  his  bre-  > 
thren  and  friends  upon  the  blessings  of  Christ,  upon  the 

hope 
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hope  of  eternal  life,  upon  the  tirondetful  gathering  m  of 
God*^  church  ftom  the  race  bf  mankind,  and  other  hea- 
venly doctrines ;  all  demonstrating  where  his  heart  and 
treasure  was,  and  where  bis  spiHt  ^otdd  shortly  be.  '  He 
Ceaseci  to  breathe  in  this  worlds  at  Dessait,  6n  the  seyen-i 
teenth  bf  October,  in  the  year  155S,  and  in  the  47th  ^ear 
of  his  age4 

Melahcthoti  wfote  two  elegies  upon  his  death,  and  speaksr 
of  him  in  terms  of  the  highest  Esteem  and  irespect.  He 
held  two  syiiods  of  his  clergy  twic^  iri  every  year,  and  de- 
livered to  them  a.  prqper  charge  in  Latin,  according  to 
the  exigenciels  of  the  church. 

He  wrote  many  tracts  and  sermons,  ^hich  wete  pub- 
lished, either  at  the  time  they  Were  written,  or  soon  after 
his  death*     TUey  are  Said  td  haVe  been  composed  in  a 
plain  and  perspicuous  style.    The  principal  of  them  were 
as  follow:    A  consolatory  oration  tpon  the  promise  of 
Christ  in  John  x.  29.*^A  sermon  preached  upoh  the  map^ 
riage  of  Augustus  duke  of  Saxotly,  with  Anne  daughter  of 
the  king  of  Denmark.     Our  prince- bishop  united  their 
hands  at  Torgau  on  the  1 4th  of  October,  1 548. — ^Four 
sermons  upon  the  two  species  of  bread  and  wine  in  the 
sacrament. — A  consolatory  letter  to  his  brother  Wolfgang 
in  his  sickness. — ^Two  sermons  upon  false  prophets  and 
the  true  use  of  Christian  doctrine. — And  several  others, 
preached  in  the  reformed  churches,  which  were  translated 
from  the  German  into  Latin. 


=f. 


JOHN     ROGERS, 


The  PROTO-MARTYR  under  Q,  MARY 


THIS  brave  champion  for  the  truth,  who  had  the  honour 
of  being  Proto-Martyr,   or  the  first  that  was 
burned  for  the  gospel,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  was 
educated  at  the  university  of  Cambridge ;  where  he  at- 
tained 
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tallied  to  a  great  proficiency  in  learning :  From  thence 
he  was  chosen  by  a  company  of  merchants  to  be  their 
chaplain  at  Antwerp ;  to  whom  he  preached  many  years. 
He  there  happily  became  acquainted  with  William  Tindale 
and  Miles  Coverdaie,  who  fled  thither  from  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  papists  under  king  Henry  VIII,  in  England  -y 
and,  by  their  means,  coming  to  the  true  kno^Wledge  of 
Jesus  Christ,  he  joined  heartily  with  them  in  the  labo- 
rious and  commendable    work  of    translating   the   bible 
into  English,  and  was  thereby  so  much  enlightened  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  gospel,  that  he  cast  off  the  futile  and 
idolatrous  worship  of  the  church  of  Rome.  At  Antwerp  he 
married  his  wife,  and  from  thence  went  to  Wittenberg,  daily 
increasing  in  knowledge,  and  *  became  such  a  proficient  in 
the  Dutch  language,  5iat  he  was  chosen  pastor  of  a  con- 
gregation there ;  which  office  he  discharged  with  great 
diligence  and  faithfulness  for  some  years.     In  king  Ed- 
ward^s  time,  he  was  sent  for  home  by  bishop  Ridley,  and 
made    prebendary    and   divinity  lecturer  of    St  Paul's* 
where  he  preached  faithfully  and  zealously  till  the  com- 
ing in  of  queen  Mary.     In  the  beginning  of  her  reign,  in 
a  sermon  at  Paul's  cross,  he  exhorted  the  people  sted- 
fastly  and  perseveringly  to  adhere  to  that  doctrine  which 
they  had  been  taught,  and  to  beyrare  of  pestilent  popery, 
idolatry,  and  superstition.     His  zeal  could  not  long  be 
unnoticed  ^  and  accordingly  he  was  soon  called  before  the 
privy  council,  where  he  answered  so  scripturally,  sensibly, 
and  boldly,  and  at  the  same  time  in  so  becoming  a  man- 
ner, that,  for  that  time,  he  Was  dismissed.     But,  after  the 
queen's  proclamation  against  the  preaching  of  the  truth 
came  forth,  he  was  again  called  before  the  popish  bishops 
(who  thirsted  for  his  blood)  and  committed  prisoner  to  his 
own  house;  from  whence  he  might  easily  have  escaped,  and 
to  which  indeed  he  had  many  inducements ;  viz.  his  wife 
and  ten  children,  his  many  friends  in  Germany,  and  the 
undoubted  preferment  he  would  there  have  met  with ;  but 
being  once  called  to  answer  in  Christ's  cause,  he  would 
not  depart,  though  he  stayed  at  the  hazard,  and  (as  will 
be  seen)  to  the  loss  of  his  life. 

After  being  confined  a  prisoner  in  his  own  house  about 
six  months,  he  was  removed  to  Newgate,  and  ihere  kept 
for  a  long  time  among  thieves  and  murderers.  At  length, 
on  the  twenty-second,  and  several  other  days,  of  January, 
in  1555,  he  was  examined  before  Dr  Gardiner,  bishop 
of  Winchester,  and  others,  in  a  very  illiberal  and  cruel 
manner  \  they  not  permitting  him  to  speak  or  answer  for 
*  U  himself, 
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himself}  nor  yet  to  defend  his  doctrines  in  writing  ;  And 
on  the  twenty-ninth  of  the  same  month,  Gardiner  and 
others  pronounced  sentence  against  him  in  the  following 
mannei ;  *  In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  We  Stephen^ 
by  the  permission  of  God,  bishop  of  Winchester,  &c.  do- 
find  that  thou  hast  taught,  holden,,  and  affirmed,  and 
obstinately  defended  divers  errors,  heresies,  and  dam- 
nable opinions,  contrary  to  the  doctrine  and  determi- 
nation of  the  holy  church;  as  namely  theses  "That 
the  catholic  church  of  Rome  is  the  church  of  anti- 
chrift  :  lienf^  that,  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  there 
is  not,  substantially  nor  neally,  the  natural  body  and 
blood  of  Christ."  'We  do  dierefore  judge  thee  and 
condemn  thee,  John  Rogers,  otherwise  called  Matthews^ 
(thy  demerits  and  faults  being  aggravated  through  thy 
damnable  obstinacy)  as  guilty  of  most  detestable  here- 
sies, and  as  an  obstinate  and  impenitent  sinner,  refusing 
to  return  to  the  lap  and  unity  of  the  holy  mother 
CHURCH,  and  that  thou  hast  been  and  art  by  law  ex- 
communicate ;  and  do  pronounce  and  declare  thee  to 
be  an  excommunicate  person.  Also  we  pronounce  and 
declare  thee,  being  an  heretic,  to  be  cast  out  from  the 
church,  and  left  unto  the  judgment  of  the  secular 
power,  by  this  our  sentence  definitive,  which  we  here 
lay  upon  and  against  thee,  with  sorrow  of  heart.* 
When  the  sentence  was  read,  Mr  Rogers  again  at- 
tempted to  speak  ;  but  was  not  suffered.  He  then  asked 
of  them,  to  permit  his  wife,  a  poor  stranger,  to  see  him 
before  he  suffered ;  but  this  also  was  denied,  and  she  was 
absolutely  forbidden.  When  he  was  taken  back  to  pri- 
son, after  this  and  every  preceding  day^s  examination,  he 
wrote  down  the  questions  put  to  him,  and  his  answers, 
as  far  as  they  would  allow  him  to  speak,  and  also  what 
he  would  have  said,  had  he  been  permitted;  which,  be?- 
cause  of  their  length,  we  cannot,  consistent  with  our 
plan,  insert ;  but  must  refer  those  who  wish  to  see  Aem 
at  large  to  Fox^s  martyrology:  Yet,  on  account  of  their 
excellency,  we  presume  it  will  be  a  cceptable  to  our  Read- 
ers in  general  to  see  so  much  of  the  m,  as  may  serve  for  a 
specimen  of  the  true  wisdom,  piety,  and  zeal  of  this  great 
and  good  man. 

*  «  But  here  (says  he)  they  will  cry  out ;  Lo,  these  nu^n 
<<  will  be  still  a  John  Baptist,  an  apostle,  a  prophet,  &c» 
"  — ^I  answer.  We  make  not  ourselves  like  unto  them, 
"  in  the  gifts  and  power  of  God  bestowed  on  them  to 
«'  the  working  of  miracles^  and  the  like ;  but  that  we 

«<  are 
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<«  are  like  them  in  believing  the  same  doctrine,  and  in 
"  sufFering  persecution  and  shame  for  the  same.  We 
<«  preach  their  very  doctrine, ,  and  none  other :  This  we 
«<  are  able  to  prove  from  their  writings,  which  I  have 
««  proffered  to  do  again  and  again  by  writing.  And,  for 
«<  this  cause,  we  suffer  the  like  reproach,  shame,  and 
«*  rebuke  of  the  world  5  suffering  the  same- persecution, 
««  to  the  loss  of  our  goods,  and  even  of  our  lives  ;  and 
«  to  the  forsaking  (as  our  Master  Christ  commandeth) 
<«  father,  mother,  sister,  brethren,  wives,  children,  &c. 
<«  being  assured  of  a  joyful  resurrection,  and  to  be  crowned 
"  in  glory  with  them,  according  to  the  infallib- ?  p  o- 
«  mises  made  unto  us  in  Christ,  our  only  and  all-sufficient 
<<  Mediator,  Reconciler,  Priest,  and  Sacrifice :  Who,  for 
«  us,  as  well  as  them,  hath  pleased  the  Father,  quieted 
«  and  pacified  his  wrath  against  our  < sins  ;  and,  by  impu- 
«<  tation,  hath  made  us  without  spot  or  wrinkle  in  his 
«<  sight ;  although  we,  of  and  in  ourselves,  are  polluted 
<«  with  many  filthy  sins,  which  if  the  measureless,  un- 
<«  speakable  mercy  and  love  of  God  in  Christ  did  not  put 
<<  away,  by  not  imputing  them  to  us,  would  have  brought 
«  us  to  everlasting  damnation,  and  death  perpetual. — In 
«  this,  and  in  no  other  sense,  do  we  affirm  ourselves  i6 
<«  be  like  Christ  our  head,  his  apostles,  prophets,  martyrs, 
«  and  saints.  And  so  far  ought  all  Christians  to  be  like 
«  them,  according  to  the  measure  of  faith,  atid  the  di^ 
<«  versity  of  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  that  God  hath  given 
«<  unto  them. 

"  But  let  us  now  consider,  that  if  it  be  God's  good 
•*  will  and  pleasure  to  give  the  members  of  his  beloved 
*<  church  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  it  is  to  chasten^ 
<«  try,  and  prove  them,  to  bring  them  to  an  unfeigned 
*«  acknowledgement  of  their  natural  perverseness  and  dis- 
<<  obedience  towards  God,  and  his  commandments,  as 
«  touching  their  love  of  God,  their  brethren  and  neigh- 
ed hours  \  and  to  shew  them  their  natural  inclination  and 
«  readiness  to  seek  their  own  ease  and  pleasure;  and  to 
««  desire  that  good  from  the  creature  which  God  has  for- 
<«  bid,  as  only  to  be  found  in  himselfi  And  in  order, 
^<  that  having  fallen  into  gross  outward  sins,  like  David, 
**  Peter,  and  others,  they  may  be  brought  to  a  true  and 
«<  earnest  rejpentance,.  and  to  sigh  and  cry  for  the  forgive- 
«  ness  of  the  same^  and  for  the  aid  of  the  Spirit,  daily 
«  to  mortify  and  subdue  all  evil  desires  and  affections  in 
"  future.  And  many  other  wise  and  gracious  purposes 
<<  of  the  Lord  concerning  his  people  are  answered  by 

.2  "  theiic 
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«  their  being  often  put  into  the  -  furxiace  of  affliction. 
"  But  let  us  also  consider  what  he  doth  with  those  ene- 
«  mies  into  whose  hands  he  giveth  his  tender  darlings 
*^  to  be  chastened  and  tried.  In  truth,  he  does  but  chas- 
"  ten  and  cross  them  for  a  little  while,  according  to  his 
"  fatherly  love  and  good  pleasure,  as  all  fathers  do  their 
'*  children,  (Heb.  xii.  and  Prov.  iii.) ;  but  he  utterly  de-  ' 
"  stroyeth,  yea,  and  everlastingly  damneth  their  impenitent 
<«  enemies. 

"  L«t  Herod  tell  me  what  he  got  by  killing  James,  and 
«  by  persecuting  Peter,  and  Christ's  tender  darlings  and 
"  beloved  spouse,  his  church  ?  Verily  God  thought  him 
*<  not  worthy  to  have  death  ministered  by  men  or  angels, 
"  or  any  other  creature,  than  those  small,  filthy  vermin, 
*«  lice  and  worms,  which  were  ordained  to  destroy  his 
<<  beastly,  tyrannous  body.  Pharaoh  and  Nebuchadnezzar, 
"  with  all  their  pride  and  might,  must  at  length  let 
"  God's  favourite  people  go  freely  out  of  their  land, 
*<  from  their  bands  and  cruelty :  For  when  they  could 
<<  obtain  nothing  but  counterfeit  mercies,  like  those  of 
«<  our  day*,  namelyi  extreme  cruelties  and  death,* then 
<<  did  God  arise,  as  one  awoke  out  of  sleep,  and  destroyed 
<<  those  enemies  of  his  flock  with  a  mighty  hand,  and 
**  stretched  out  arm.  When  Pharaoh  grievously  oppressed 
**  the  poor  Israelites  with  intolerable  labours  and  heavy 
<<  burdens,  his  courtiers  noised  abroad  his  tender  mercies 
**  towards  them,  in  suffering  them  to  live  in  the  land, 
*^  and  in  setting  them  to  work,  that  they  might  get  their 
*<  livings ;  for  if  he  should  thrust  them  out  of  his  land, 
^<  they  must  be  no  better  than  vagabonds  and  runagates* 
*'  Have  we  not  the  like  examples  now-a-days  ?  O  that 
**  I  had  now  time  to  write  certain  things  pertaining  to 
"  the  bishop  of  Winchester's  mercy  V  I  have  not  time  to 
"  speak  how  merciful  he  hath  been  to  me  and  to  my  good 
**  brethren,  and  to  the  duke  of  Suffolk's  most  innocent 
**  daughter,  and  her  innocent  husband:  O  that  I  had 
"  time  to  paint  it  in  its  proper  colours  !  but  there  are 
"  many  that  can  do  it  better  than  I,  who  shall  live  when 
<<  I  am  dead,  Pharaoh  had  his  plagues ;  and  his  once 
<<  most  flourishing  land  utterly  destroyed,  on  account  of 
*<  hypocrisy  and  counterfeit  mercy,  which  was  no  other 
"*  than  cruelty  and  abominable  tyranny.  And  think  ye, 
"  that  the  bloody,  butcherly,  bishop  of  Winchester  and 

«<  his 

*  Alluding  to  their  frequent  FexprelCont  of  great  (brrow  and  concern^ 
for  him  )ii  the  courfe  of  his  examinktioh,  and  in  the  sentence  prenoanccd 
againfl  him. 
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«<  his  bloody  brethren,  shall  escape  ?  Or  that  England,  for 
<*  their  offences,  and  especially  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
«  idolatry,  and  wilful  following  of  them  in  it,  shall  not 
**  abide  as  great  brunts ;  yes,  undoubtedly. 

«  If  God  jook  not  mercifully  upon  England,  the  seeds 
«*  of  utter  destruction  are  already  sown  in  it  by  these 
<*  hypocritical  tyrants,  and  antichristian  prelates,  papists, 
«<  and  double  traitors  to  their  country:  And  yet  they 
J«  speak  of  mercy,  of  Messing,  of  the  Catholic  church, 
<«  of  unity,  .of  power,  and  of  strengthening  the  realm. 
<«  This  double  dissimulation  will  appear  in  the  day  of  the 
<«  Lord*s  visitation,  when  those  crown-shorn  captains,  who 
'•  have  shewn  no  mercy  to  the  poor  godly  sufferers  of  this 
<*  realm,  shall  have  judgment  without  mercy  *.'^ 

Mr 


f  In  the  cocrie  of  Mr  Rc^criv**  firft  day*s  examination,  GAiditrcr,  bi- 
ftiop  of  Wiuchefter,  a(ked  him ;  *  What  fayed  thou  ?  Make  us  a  dire^ 

*  anfwer,  ^whether  thou  wUt  be  one  of  this  Catholic  church  or  not,  with 

*  UP,  in  the  ftare  in  which  we  are  now  ?'    To  which  Mr  Rogers  anfwer- 
ed,  "  My  Lord,  1  cannot  believe,  that  ye  yourfelvesdo  think  in  your  hearts 
**  that  he  {the  pope]  is  fupreme  head  in  jforgjiving  of  fin,  &c.  as  ye  have 
*'  now  faid,  feeing^«j/  and  all  the  blihops  of  the  realm  have  now  for  twenty 
**  years  long  preached,  an<i  fome  of  you  alfo  written,  to  the  contrary ;  and 
**  the  parliament  hath  fo  long  ago  condefccnded  unto  it;** — Here  he  was 
interrupted,  and  not  allowed  to  fay  any  more.     If  men  could  fubfcrihe  to, 
and  preach  and  write  Proteflant  doctrines  for  twenty  years  together,  and 
after  that  flaughter  Proteftants  in  the  manner  thef^  men  did;  may  it  not 
from  hence  be  juftly  inferred,  that  |t  is  a  very  great  miflake  which  at  this 
time  fecms  but  too  generally  to  prevail,  viz.     That  the  Roman  Catholics 
may  in  time,  (and  those  eveti  now  in  Kngland)  have  little  or  no  bigotry, 
and  nothing  oi  a  perfecuting  ipirit,  notwithflanding  they  ftedfaftly  believe 
the  fame  ,doctrine^  that  their  anceftors  did,  whofe  bigotry,  cruelty  and 
thirft  for  the  blood  of  the  Proteftants,  are  beyond  exprefllon  ?    Similar 
causes  will  always  produce  llmilar  effefis.    This  may  be  iiiiiArated  by  a 
comparifoc  of  the  experience  of  thofe  that  truly  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Chrift  at  this  day,  with  all  true  believers  in  every  age  and  place  under  the 
like  circumdanc^s.     They  of  old  believed  in  the  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  as  re- 
ported in  the  wordv— they  loved  God — they  kept  his  commandments  as 
obedient  chiidrenr— they  feared  to  plfepd  thjcir  heavenly  Father — they  loved 
one  another — -they  fought  under  the  banner  of  Chrift  againft  the  world, 
the  flcih  and  the  devil— they  endured,  feeing  Him  who  is  iavifible — when 
called  to  it  they  took  chear fully  the  fpoJling.of  their  goods — and  many  (of 
wh«m  the  Lord  thought  the  world  not  worthy)  fealed  the  truths  of  the 
gofpel  with  their  blood,  aud  witneHed  a  good  confelSon  of  their  faith  io 
the  flames.     Do  not  thofe,  who,  with  the  faith  of  God*s  eled,  believe  the 
fame   glorious   truths   with    them,  difcover  the  fame  happy  difpoiitions, 
which  under  the  like  circumftances,  bring  forth  the  fame  bleffed  huits  ? 
If  the  believing  of  the  doctrine  of  Jefus   Chrift   does   uniformly  influence 
the  heart  and  life  of  all  true  believers  in  every  pbce  and  different  period, 
and  that  contrary  to  flcfh  and  blood,  and  all  temporal  ihtereft  and  natural 
inclination  :  can  we   reafonably   fuppcfe,  that  the  papifts  of  the  prcfent 

day, 
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Mr  Rogers,  being  sentenced  to  be  burned,  3(nd  re- 
manded back  to  prison,  was  on  Monday  morning,  the 
fourth  day  of  February,  1555,  awakened  out  of  a  very 
sound  sleep,  with  great  difficulty,  by  the  keeper's  wife, 
who  suddenly  warned  him  to  make  haste  and  prepare  him- 
self for  the  fire.  If  it  be  so,  said  he,  I  need  not  tie 
«  my  points." — ^He  was  then  had  down  to  bishop  Bonner, 
who  degraded  him  ;  of  whom  (he  said)  he  had  one  favour 
to  ask.  Bonner  asked  what  that  should  be  :  <*  Nothing, 
"  answered  Mr  Rogers,  but  that  I  may  speak  a  few 
««  words  to  my  wife  before  my  burning/*  This  request 
not.  being  granted;  he  added,  "You  declare  your  cha- 
«  rity,  what  it  is."  The  time  being  come,  he  was 
brought  out  to  Newgate,  and  delivered  up  to  the  sheriffs 
of  London  to  be  taken  to  Smithfield  j  one  of  whom  said, 

<  Mr  Rogers,  will  you  revoke  your  abominable  doctrine, 
*  and  your  evil  opinion  of  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  ?' 
Mr  Rogers  answered,  *<  That,  which  I  have  preached', 
«  I  will  seal  with  my  blood."     «  Then^  (said  the  sheriff,) 

<  thou  art  an  heretic*  «  That  shall  be  known,  (replied 
«  Mr  Rogers,)  at  the  day  of  judgment."  <  Well,  (said 
«  the  sheriff,)  I  will  never  pray  for  thee.*  "  But  I  will 
"  pray  for  you,"  said  Mr  Rogers  j  and  so  they  proceeded 
towards  Smithfield ;  Mr  Rogers  saying  the  51st  Psalm,  and 
the  people  exceedingly  rejoicing  and  giving  thanks  to 
God  for  his  constancy.  His  wife  and  ten  children  by 
her  side,  with  one  at  ner  breast,  met  him  by  the  way, 
being  the  only  opportunity  they  had  even  of  seeing  one 
another  any  more  in  the  flesh ;  but  neither  did  this  very 
affecting  scene  seem  in  the  least  to  shake  his  confidence, 
so  graciously  was  he  supported,  in  the  trying  hour,  by 
Him,  whp  hath  promised,  /  will  never^  never^  leave  thee  / 
never y  never^  forsake  thee.  When  he  came  to  the  stake, 
he  shewed  great  constancy  and  patience  \  but  not  being 
suffered  to  speak  many  words,  he  briefly  exhorted  the 
people  steadily  to  remain  in  that  faith  and  true  doc- 
trme,  which  he  had  before  taught  them,  and  for  the 
confirmation  of  which  he  was  not  only  content  patiently 

/  to 

day,  who  announce  the  lame  creed  with  their  bloody  forefathers,  will 
not,  whemvcr  it  is  in  their  power,  b«  found  in  their  fore-fathers'  cruel 
practices ;  efpccially  when,  through  ignorance  and  fuperftition,  they 
fetiicve,  that  ivhile  they  kill  you^  they  do  Godjefoictf  In  (hurt;  almoft 
every  doctrine,  they  hold,  is  framed  to  footh  the  pride,  and  flatter  the 
vanity  of  fallen  man,  and  calculated  to  gratify  thofe  feniual  paflinns 
and  defirc'^,  which  rule  iu  a  heart  deceitful  above  all  things  and  det- 
perately  wicked. 
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to  suffer  all  such  bitterness  and  cruelty^  as  had  been  al* 
ready  shewn  him,  but  also  most  gladly  to  resign  up  his 
life,  and  to  give  his  flesh  to  the  consuming  fire,  for  a 
testimony  of  the  same.  They  then  again  brought  him  a 
pardon,  upon  condition  that  he  would  recant ;  but  he, 
with  the  magnanimity  of  a  true  martyr,  refused  it ;  not 
preferring  life  upon  such  terms  to  the  cruel  death  of 
burning ;  which  he  suffered  with  the  greatest  patience 
and  fortitude ;  washing,  as  it  were,  his  hands  in  the  flames, 
•and  ejaculating  with  his  last  breath  ;  <<  Lord,  receive  my 
«  spirit  r 

It  is  remarked  of  Mr  Rogers,  that,  during  the  year 
and  a  half  that  he  was  imprisoned,  he  was  always  chear- 
ful,  but  very  earnest  and  intent  upon  every  thing  he  did. 
He  wrote  much,  especially  his  examinations,  which  were 
wonderfully  preserved :  For  they  frequently  made  diligent 
search  for  his  writings;  and  it  is  supposed,  that  they 
refused  his  wife  visiting  him,  lest  she  should  convey  them 
away.  And  when  he  was  taken  out  of  Newgate  and  led 
to  Smithfield,  they  again  searched  his  room,  but  found 
nothing.  They  therefore  readily  admitted  his  wife  and 
son  Daniel  into  his  apartment,  upon  their  return  from 
Smithfield,  who  looked  in  every  corner,  as  Aey  supposed, 
•and  were  coming  away,  supposing  others  had  been  before 
hand  with  them,  when  Daniel  spied  something  black  in 
a  dark  comer  under  a  pair  of  stairs,  which  proved  to  be 
his  examinations  and  writings,  to  which  the  reader  has 
been.abready  referred  in  Fox's  martyrology,  where  they 
are  inserted  at  large. — He  was  qharitable  to  the  poor  pri- 
soners, agreeing  with  Mr  Hooper  and  others,  to  take  but 
one  meal  a  day,  arid  to  give  the  rest  to  those  on  the  other 
side  of  the  prison,  that  were  ready  to  die  for  hunger ;  but 
the  cruel  .keeper  withheld  it  from  them.  The  Sunday 
before  he  suffered,  he  drank  to  Mr  Hooper,  being  then 
underneath  him,  and  desired  them  to  commend  him  unto 
him,  and  to  tell  him,  *  Tliere  was  never  a  little  fellow 
"  would  better  stick  to  a  man,  than  he  would  stick  to 
"  himi"  supposing,  contrary  to  what  happened,  that 
they  should  have  been  both  burned  together. — ^Thus  died, 
triumphant  in  the  faith,  this  blessed  proto-martyr,  and 
proved  the  reality  of  the  ancient  observation,  <  that  the 
<  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  church ;'  for 
instead  of  being  intimidated,  multitudes  were  encouraged 
by  his  example,  and  those,  who  had  no  religion  before, 
were  put  upon  inquiries  ;  ffThat  ivas  the  caussy  for  wiiS 
J  Itch  ^'iQus  and  learned  men  were  contetited  to  die ;  and  so, 
.  ,  .  \       4  from 
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from  being  atheists  or  papists,  they  were  led,  by  God's 
blessing,  to  a  knowledge  and  profession  of  that  gospel,  the 
darkening  of  which  was  the  main  end  and  design  of  ail 
this  bloody  persecution. 


mm 
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n^^HIS  gracious  man,  descended  from  an  opulent 
• -*  family,  and  eminent  as  a  scholar,  but  still  more 
respectable  for  the  grace  given  him  of  God  ;  was  educated 
at  Eaton,  and  from  thence  chosen  to  King's-College,  iti 
Cambridge ;  where,  for  three  yearsi  he  applied  himself 
closely  to  study,  and  made  a  considerable  proficiency  in 
learning :  But  his  mother,  with  a  view  to  increase  his 
plentiful  fortune>  bound  him  to  a  capital  merchant,  in 
the  city  of  London,  to  be  instructed  in  trade.  The  mer- 
chant, being  a  religious  man,  soon  perceived  that  Saun- 
ders's natural  bias  was  to  learning,  rather  than  trade; 
and,  from  his  seriousness,  presuming  that  the  Lord  had 
some  employment  for  him,  far  more  important  than  that 
of  merchandize,  he  gave  him  his  indentures.  Upon  this, 
Saunders  returned  again  to  Cambridge,  where  he'  made  a 
iFurther  progress  in  his  studies.  '  He  was  a  man,  exetcised 
with  very  severe  temptations  and  inward  conflictlis',  but 
graciously  supported,  and  much  comforted.  These  trials 
wrought  in  him  such  experience,  as  qtialified  him  after- 
wards, in  his  ministerial  labours,  to  admiilister  comfort 
to  others.  He  remained  some  considerable  time  in  the 
.university,  after  he  had  taken  his  master  of  arts  degree"; 
and  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward,  he  entered  into  holy 
orders,  and  was  made  lecturer  of  Fotheringhay ;  about 
which,  time  he  married.  He  was  next  made  a  reader  in 
the  cathedral  of  Litchfield ;  where  he  v/as  very  successful 
in  winning  souls  to  God  ;  and,  by  his  holy  life  and  con- 
versation, obtained  a  good  report,  even  of  his  adversaries. 
Jtjp  was  from  thence  removed  to  Church-Langton  in  Lie- 
i  cestershire ; 
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^estershire;  and^  lasriy,  to  the  rector  of  Allhallows,  in 
Bread-Street,  London. 

He  went  down  frequently  to  Church-Langton,  intend- 
ing to  resign  it ;  but  queen  Mary  coming  to  the  throne, 
he^  changed  his  mind,  knowing'  that  none  but  a  papist 
would  succeed  him.  In  his  way  thither,  he  preached  at 
^Northampton,  and,  being  filled  with  zea]  for  the  truth, 
he  bore  a  noble  testimony  against  the  errors  of  popery : 
Whith-  (said  he)  are  likely  to  spring  up  again,  as  a  jusit 
Tisitation  of  God,  for  the  little  love  that  England  hath 
borne  to  the  truths  and  privileges  pf  the  gospel,  so  plen^- 
tifully  afforded  her.  He  was  a]|)prehepsive  of  the  trouble3 
that  afterwards  came  to  pass ;  and  therefor^  applied  himi- 
gelf,  with  all  diligence,  to  confirm  his  people  in  the  truth, 
(notwithstanding  the  proclamation  to  the  contrary)  and 
to  arm  diem  against  all  false  doctrines ;  but  he  was  at 
length  opposed,  and  finally  hindered  by  open  violence. 
He  was  dien  much  advised  to  leave  the  kingdom,  which 
•he  positiveiy  refused,  and  went  straight  for  London  to  visit 
hia  flock  in  Bread-street.  In  his  way,  pretty  near  to 
town,  he  was  overtaken  hy  Mordaunt,  the  queen?s  coun- 
sellor, who  asked,  If  he  did  not  preach  at  such  a  time 
in  Bread-street :  He  answeredj  Yes :  And  will  you,  said 
Mordaunt,  preach  so  again  ?  Yes,  said  he,  to-morrow  you 
may  hear  me  there ;  where  I  will  confirm,  by  God's  word, 
ialll  then  preached.  I  would  advise  you,  said  Mordaunt, 
to  forbear-  Mr  Saunders  said,  If  you  will  forbid  me  by 
lawful  authority,  I  must  then  forbear. — Nay,  said  the 
other,  I  shall  not  forbid  you  :  So  they  parted.  The  next 
day  being  Sunday,  he  expounded  the  eleventh  chapter  of 
the  second  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  ;  and  in  the  afternoon, 
•designing  to  give  his  people  another  exhortation,  he  went 
again  to  church  ;  but  when  he  came  there,  the  bishop  of 
London's  officers  prevented  him,  by  taking  him  before  his 
lordship  [Bonner,]  Mordaunt,  and  some  of  the  bishop's 
chaplains. 

The  bishop  charged  him  with  treason,  heresy,  and 
sedition,  and  required  of  him  his  opinion  about  transub- 
Stantiation  in  writing ;  which  being  obliged  to  comply 
'with,  he  said,  <<  You  seek  my  blood,  and  you  shall  have 
«<  it :  I  pray  God  you  may  be  so  baptized  in  it,  that  you 
«  may  hereafter  loath  blood-sucking,  and  become  a 
♦<•  better  man."  Bishop  Bonner  sent  him  to  bishop  Gar- 
diner ;  where  he  was  kept  standing  uncovered  four  hours 
at  the  door  of  the  room,^  in  which  were  sitting  Mordaunt 
^and  soine  others;    till    at  length  the  bishop,  returning 

from 
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Irom  court,  ordered  him  into  a  proper  place  for  exami- 
nation ;  and  then  interrogated  him  in  the  following 
manner.      «  How  dare  you  to   preach,   notwithstanding 

<  the  queen's  proclamation  to  the  contrary  ?*  Mr  Sauiv- 
ders  ansMfffsred,  <<  he  was  moved  in  his  conscience  so  tp 
*<  do  from  the  apostle's  command,  to  obty  God  rather  than 
<<  man*^^     «  A  goodly  conscience  surely,  said  the  bishop, 

<  which  could  make  our  queen  a  bastard,  or  misbegotten ; 

<  is  it  not,  I  pray  ?'  Mr  Saunders  said,  <*  I  do  not  say, 
«<  or  go  about  to  make  the  queen  base  or  misbegotten ; 

^<  but  let  those  be  careful  about  that  matter,  who  have 
«  published  the  same  to  the  world,  to  their  shame  and  re- 
«<  proach."  (For  it  seems  the  bishop  had  prefaced  the  book 
of  true  obedience f  in  order  to  curry  favour  with  Henry  VIII. 
in  which  queen  Mary  was  openly  declared  to  be  a  bastard.) 
Mr  Saunders  added,  «  We  do  only  preach  in  sincerity 
«  the  purity  of  the  word ;  which  although  we  are  no»r 
"  forbid  to  do  with  our  mouths ;  yet  I  doubt  not,  but 
«  that  our  blood  hereafter  shall  more  fully  manifest  the 
«  same/*  Upon  which  the  bishop  cried  out,  to  take 
away  the  frantic  fool  to  prison.  To  which  Mr  Saunders 
said,  *'  I  thank  God,  who  has  at  last  given  me  a  place  of 
«  rest  and  quietness,  where  I  may  pray  for  your  locd- 
«  ship's  conversion." 

Mr  Saunders  being  sent  to  prison,  and  there  coniin^ 
a  year  and  three  months,  wrote  a  letter  to  the.  bishop  of 
Winchester,  by  way  of  ansVer  to  several  particulars,  with 
which  the  bishop  had  charged  him.  The  following  is  all 
of  the  letter  that  has  been  preservetl. 

«  Touching  the  cause  of  my  imprisonment^  I  doubt 
<<  whether  1  have  broken  any  law  or  proclamation.  In 
««  my  doctrine  I  did  not  \  for  at  that  time  it  was  per- 
<«  mitted  by  the  proclamation  to  use,  according  to  our 
<«  consciences,  such  service  as  was  then  established. 
«  My  doctrine  was  then  agreeable  tp  my  conscience  and 
«  the  same  service  then  used.  The  act  which  I  did 
««  (alluding  to  his  expounding  the  scriptures  in  his  own 
«  church  in  Bread-street)  was  such,  as  being  indifferently 
«c  weighed,  sounded  to  no  breaking  of  the  proclamation, 
«  or  at  least  no  wilful  breaking  of  it ;  as  I  caused  no 
«  bell  to  be  rung,  neither  occupied  I  any  place  in  the 
«  pulpit,  after  the  order  of  sennons  or  lectures.  But 
<(  be  it,  that  I  did  break  the  proclamation,  this  long  im- 
«  prisonment  may  be  thought  more  than  a  sufficient  pU- 
•«  nishment  for  such  a  fault. 

"  Touching 
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<<  Touching  the  charge  against  idc  as  to  my  religion^ 
«  I  say  with  St  Paul}  this  I  cotifsss^  that  after  the  way 
«  which  they  call  heresy^  so  worship  I  the  God  of  my  fore" 
•<  fathers ;  believing  all  things  which  are  written  in  the  law 
<«  and  the  prophets^  and  have  hope  towards  God,  isfc.  .  An4 
«  herein  I  study  to  have  always  a  clear  conscience  tOr 
«<  wards  God  and  towards  man :  So  that  I  call  God  tQ 
«<  witness,  I  have  a  conscience.  And  this  my  conscience 
«  is  not  grounded  upon  vain  fantasy,  but  upon  theior 
<<  fallible  verity  of  God'^  word,  with  the  testimony  of  hi^ 
•*  chosen  church  agreeable  to  the  same. 

«  It  is  easy  for  them  that  take  Christ  for  their  true 
w  pastor,  and  are  the  true  sheep  of  his  pasture,  to  dispern 
<*  the  voice  of  their  true  shepherd,  from  the  voice  gf 
«  wolves,  hirelings,  and  strangers :  For  Christ  saithy 
<*  My  sheep  hear  my  voice :  And  are  thereby  given  to 
*<  know  the  voice  of  the  true  shepherd>  and  to  follow 
<^  him  ;  as  our  Saviour  also  saith.  The  sheep  follow  the 
<<  shepherd,  for  they  know  his  voice :  A  stranger  they 
.*«  will  not  follow,  but  will  ^flee  from  him  j  for  they 
<<  know  not  the  voice  of  a  stranger.  Such  inward  inspip- 
*<  ration  doth  the  Holy  Ghost  put  into  the  children  of 
<<  God,  being  indeed  taught  of  God,  but  otherwise  unable 
<«  to  understand  the  true  way  of  their  salvation.  And  ^l- 
<<  though  (as  Christ  saith)  the  wolf  cometh  in  sheep's 
*«  cloathing,  he  likewise  adds,  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
*<  them«  For  there  are  certain  fruits  by  which  the  wolf 
<<  is  bewrayed,  notwithstanding,  in. outward  appearances 
*<  of  holiness,  he  seems  to  be  ever  so  true  a  sheep.  That 
<<  the  Romish  religion  is  ravening  and  wolfish,  is  evident 
<«  from  a  variety  of  considerations ;  and  especially  from 
^<  these  three  :  ' 

•«  First,  it  robbeth  God  of  his  due  and  only  honour. 
<<  Secondly,  it  taketh  away  the  true  comfort  of  con- 
<<  science,  in  obscuring,  or   rather  burying  of  Christ  and 
<^  his  office  of  salvation. 

«  Thirdly,  it  spoileth  God  of  his  true  worship  and 
*^  service  in  spirit  and  truth,  which  he  requires  and  com- 
«<  mands  j  and  driveth  men  to  that  inconvenience,  against 
<«  which  both  Christ  and  the  prophet  Isaiah  speak  very 
"  sharply ;  This  people  honour eth  me  with  their  lips  s  but 
"  their  heart  is  far  from  me.  In  vain  do  they  worship  me^ 
<<  teachings  for  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men.  And  in 
<^  another  place,  Te  cast  aside  the  commandments  of  God,  to 
«  jna'ihtain your  own  traditioffs, 

««  Wherefore 
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«  Wherefore  1  in  conscience,  weighing  the  Romish 
M  religion,  and  by  a  candid  discussion  thereof,  finding 
<<  the  foundation  unstedfast,  and  the  building  upon  it 
«  but  vain :  And  on  the  other  hand,  having  my  con- 
f*  science  framed  after  a  bright  and  uncorrupt  religion, 
<»  ratified  and  fully  established  by  the  word  of  God,  and 
«^  the  consent  of  his  true  church ;  I  neither  may,  nor  do 
t^  intend,  by  God's  gracious  assistance,  to  be  pulled  one 
«f  jot  from  the  same ;  no,  though  an  angel  out  of  heaven 
«^  should  preach  anodier  gospel  than  that,  which  I  have 
««  received  of  the  Lord. 

«  And  though  I  have  neither  that  deep  knowledge  nor 
<«  profoimd  judgment,  nor  that  eloquence  to  utter  what 
«  I  know  and  judge,  as  may  be  required  in  an  excellent 
«  clerk,  in  order  sufficiently  to  answer  and  convince 
«  the  gainsayer:  Yet  nevertheless  this  my  protestation 
«  shall  be  premised,  that  with  respect  to  the  grounds  and 
<<  causes  before  considered,  notwithstanding  I  cannot 
«  explicit^  jidcy  as  they  call  it,  conceive  all  that  is  to  be 
«  conceived,  neither  can  .discuss  all  that  is  to  be  dis* 
<«  cussed,  nor  express  all  that  can  be  expftssed,  in  the 
«  discourse  of  the  doctrine  of  this  most  true  religion 
«  which  I  profess  5  yet  do  I  bind  myself,  as  by  my 
«  humble  sincerity,  so  by  m^  Jidetn  implicitanty  that  is, 
«  by  faith  in  general  (as  they  call  it)  to  wrap  up  my 
«  belief  in  the  credit  of  the  same,  that  no  authority  of 
<«  that  Romish  religion,  repugnant  thereunto,  shall  by  any 
<«  means  remove  me  from  the  same,  though  it  may  came 
<<  to  pass  that  our  adversaries  will  labour  to  beguile  us 
«  through  philosophy  and  deceitful  vanity,  after  the  tradi- 
«  tions  of  men,  and  after  the  ordinances  of  the  world,  and 
«  not  after  Christ,  &c." 

When  Mrs  Saunders  went  first  to  the  prison  to  see 
her  husband,  the  keeper  told  her  he  had  strict  charge 
not  to  suffer  any  body  to  speak  to  him ;  but  that,  if  she 
chose  to  stay  at  the  gate,  he  would  take  the  child,  which 
she  had  in  ner  arms,  to  its  father :  She  consented;  and 
the  father  rejoiced  to  see  his  son ;  and  said,  «<  He  had 
**  rather  have  such  a  boy  than  two  thousand  pounds :" 
And  to  some  that  stood  by,  who  admired  the  child,  he 
said ;  '<  What  man,  that  fears  God,  would  not  rather 
«  lose  his  life,  than  bastardize  such  a  child,  make  his 
*<  wife  a  whore,  and  himself  a  whore-monger  ?  If  there 
"  were  no  other  reason,  why  a  man  of  my  estate  should 
<<  lose  his  life  %  yet  who  would  not  give  it,  to  avouch 

««  this 
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«  this  child  to  be  legitimate,  and  his  mamage  to  be  law- 
«  ful  and  holy  r" 

Mr  SaunderS)  being  confined  a  year  and  a  quarter  in 
prison,  was  at  length  sent  for  and  examined  before  the 
queen's  council,  bishop  Gardiner,  Bonner,  and  others,  in 
the  following  manner : 

Gard,  <  It  is  well  known  that  you  have  been  a  prisoner 
'  for  the  abominable  heresies  and  false  doctrine  diat  you 

<  have  sown,  and  now  it  is  thought  good,  that  mercy  be 

<  shewed  to  such  as  seek  for  it.     Wherefore,  if  you  will 

<  now  conform,  and  come  home  again,  mercy  is  ready. 

<  We  must  say,  that  we  have  all  fallen,  but  now  are  we 

<  risen  again,  and  returned  to  the  catholic  church :   Tou 

<  must  therefore  rise  with  us,  and  come  home  unto  it.  Give 

<  us  then  a  direct  answer.* 

Sound.  «  My  lord,  if  it  please  your  honours,  give  me 
"  leave  to  speak  with  deliberation.'* 

Gard,  "  Leave  off  your  painting  and  pride  of  speech  ; 

<  for  such  is  the  fashion  of  you  all,  to  please  yourselves 

*  in  your  glorious  words.     Answer  yea,  or  nay.'* 

Sound.  <<  My  lord,  it  is  n«t  a  time  for  me  now  to 
<<  paint :  Arid  as  for  pride,  I  have  no  cause  to  be  proud : 
<<  my  learning  I  confess  to  be  but  little;  and  as  for 
«  wealth,  I  have  now  none  at  all.  Nevertheless,  it  be- 
"  hoves  me  to  answer  your  demand  cautiously;  seeing  that 
<^  one  of  these  two  extreme  perils  are  likely  to  befal  me : 
<<  The  losing  of  a  good  conscience,  or  my  life.  And  I 
"  tell  you  the  truth,  I  love  both  life  and  liberty,  if  I 
"  could  enjoy  them  without  the  hurt  of  my  conscience." 

Gard,  <  Conscience !  you  have  none  at  all,  but  pride 

<  and  arrogancy,  dividing  yourselves  by  singularity  from 

*  the  church.* 

Sound.  «  The  Lord  knows  all  men's  consciences.  And 
•*  as  to  the  charge  of  separation  from  the  church,  as  I 
<<  understand  your  Lordship's  meaning,  I  assure  yo\i  I 
<«  live  in  the  faith  in  which  I  have  been  brought  up  ever 
<<  since  I  was  fourteen  years  of  age ;  being  taught,  that 
"  the  power  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  i%  but  usurped,  with 
<<  many  consequent  abuses.  Yea,  this  I  have  received 
<<  from  TOUR  hands  that  are  here  present,  as  a  thing 
<<  agreed  upon  by  the  catholic  church  and  public  autho- 
«  rity.'* 

Gord.  *  Yea,  marry,  but  I  pray  you,  have  you  received 

<  by  consent  and  authority  all  your  heresies  of  the  blessed 

*  sacrament  of  the  altar.  ?'* 

Sound, 
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Sawid.  «  Mf  lord,  it  is  less  offence  to  cut  off  an  arm, 
«  hand,  or  joint  of  a  man  than  to  cut  off  the  head ;  for 
«  a  man  may  live  with  the  loss  of  any  one  of  these ;  but 
«  he  cannot  Hve  without  his  head.  But  you^  all  the 
«  whole  sort  of  you,  have  agreed  to  cut  off  the  su- 
««  premacy  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  whom  you  now  will 
«  have  again  to  be  the  head  of  the  church." 

Bishop  of  London,     <  My  lord,  I  have  his  own   hand* 

<  writing  against  the  blessed  sacrament.     What  say  you 
«  to  that,  Saunders  ?" 

Sound.  ^<  What  I  have  written,  I  have  written  5  and 
*«  further  I  will  not  accuse  myself.  You  can  lay  no- 
«<  thing  to  my  charge,  for  having  broke  any  of  your  laws, 
«  since  they  were  in  force.*' 

Gard.     <  Well,   you  are  obstinate,  and  refuse  liberty.* 

Saund,  «  My  lord,  I  may  not  buy  liberty  at  such  a 
«  price :  But  I  beseech  your  honours  to  obtain  of  the 
«  queen  such  a  pardon  for  us  that  we  may  live  and  keep 
<<  our  consciences  unclogged  ;  and  we  shall  live  as  most 
«  obedient  subjects.  Or  else,  I  must  say  for  myself, 
«  that,  by  God's  grace,  I  will  abide  the  greatest  extremity 
«  that  man  can  do  against  me,  rather  than  tb  act  against 
«  my  conscience.'* 

Gard,  <  Ah,  sirrah !  you  will  live  as  you  list.     The 

<  Donatists  desired  to  live  in  singularity ;  out  indeed  they 
«  were  not  fit  to  live  upon  the  earth ;  No  more  are  you, 

<  and  that  you  shall  know  within  these  seven  days ;  and 
*  therefore  away  with  him.' 

Sound.  "  Welcome  be  it,  whatsoever  the  will  of  God 
<<  shall  be,  either  life  or  death.  And  I  tell  you  truly,  I 
«  have  learned  to  die.  But  I  exhort  you  to  beware  of 
<«  shedding  innocent  blood.  •  Truly  it  will  cry  aloud 
«<  against  you.  The  Spirit  of  God  rest  upon  all  your  ho- 
«  nours  !  amen." 

Mr  Saunders  was  then  taken  into  an  adjoining  room, 
till  some  others  were  examined,  that  they  might  be  all 
led  to  prison  together :  And  where  finding  a  great  num- 
ber of  people,  he  spake  to  them  freely ;  declaring  what 
they  deserved  on  account  of  their  falling  from  Christ  to 
antichrist;  and  exhorted  them  to  repent  and  turn,  and 
with  a  stronger  faith  embrace  Christ,  and  confess  him  to 
the  end,  in  defiance  of  antichrist  and  sin,  death  and  the 
devil ;  and  so  live  in  the  love  and  favour  of  God.  He 
was  afterwards  taken  to  the  prison  in  Bread-street,  out 
of  which  he  preached  to  his  parishioners,  as  he  had  for- 
merly done  out  of  the  pulpit. 

On 
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On  the  fourth  day  of  February,  the  bishop  of  London 
n^nt  to  him  in  the  prison,  and  degraded  him ;  upon 
which  he  said ;  «'  I  thank  God,  I  am  none  of  your 
«  church."  The  next  morning  the  sheriflF  of  London 
delivered  him  up  to  some  of  the  queen's  guard,  who  were 
appointed  to  take  him  to  Coventry,  to  be  burned  there* 
'Hiey  travelled  no  farther  than  St  Alban'a  the  first  night, 
where  they  were  met  by  Mr  Grimoald:  a  man  of  greater 
gifts  than  constancy ;  to  whom  Mr  Saunders  said,  after 
giving  him  a  lesson  suitable  to  his  revolting  state,  "  Will 
«<  ygu  pledge  me  out  of  this  cup  which  I  will  begin  to 
««  drink  of  to  you  ?"  Grimoald,  shrugging  up  his  shoul- 
der8}  answered,  <  I  will  pledge  you  out  of  that  cup, 
<  which  is  in  your  hand,  with  all  my  heart  *,  but  of  that 
«  other  which  you  mean,  I  will  not  promise  you/ 
«  Well,  replied  Mr  Saunders,  my  dear  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
**  hath  drank  to  me  of  a  more  bitter  cup ;  and  shall  I 
<«  not  pledge  my  most  precious  Saviour  ?  Yes,  I  hope  I 
«  shall."  At  Coventry,  he  was  put  into  the  gaol  amongst 
the  common  prisoners ;  where  he  slept  very  little,  spell- 
ing the  night  in  prayer  and  in  instructing  others ;  and 
where  to  a  friend  he  said,  «  pray  for  me,  for  I  am  the 
<<  most  unfit  for  this  high  ofhce  of  any  one  that  was 
<<  ever  appointed  to  it ;  but  my  gracious  God  and  dear 
<^  Father  is  able  to  make  me  strong  enough." 

The  next  day,  the  eighth  of  February,  1555,  they  led  him 
away  to  the  place  of  execution,  without  the  city ;  which 
when  they  were  within  sight  of,  the  officer  appointed  to 
see  the  execution  done,  said  to  Mr  Saunders,  that  he  was 
one  of  the  people  that  marred  the  queen's  realm  with  false 
doctrine  and  heresy  ;  and  that  therefore  he  deserved  death : 
However,  if  he  would  revoke  his  heresies,  he  had  orders 
with  him  for  his  pardon ;  but  if  not,  he  added,  yonder  is 
fire  prepared  for  thee.  To  which  Mr  Saunders  answered, 
••  It  is  not  I,  nor  my  fellow-preachers  of  God^s  truth, 
*<  that  have  hurt  the  queen's  realm,  but  it  is  yourself, 
<<  and  such  as  you  are,  that  have  always  resisted  God's 
<«  holy  word,  that  marr  the  queen's  realm.  I  hold  no 
<<  heresies,  but  the  doctrine  of  God,  the  blessed  gospel 
<<  of  Christ  5  it  is  that  I  hold,  it  is  that  I  believe,  it  is 
•*  that  I  have  taught,  and  it  is  that  I  will  never  revoke." 
Upon  this,  the  other  rejoined,  <  Away  with  him.'  And 
Mr  Saunders  proceeded  with  nrnch  apparent  comfort  and 
resolution.  When  he  came  to  the  place,  he  fell  to  the 
ground,  and  praved  j  and  then  arose  and  (ook  the  stake 

in 
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in  his  armS)  to  which  he  was  to  be  chainedf  and  kissed  it, 
saying)  "  Welcome  the  cross  of  Christ ;  wdcome  ever- 
«  lasting  life/*  He  was  fastened  to-the  stake^  and  the 
fire  was  kindled ;  but  the  wood  beine  green,  they  cruelly 
tormented  him  for  a  long  time :  Which  gare  an  oppor-^. 
tunity  for  a  further  proof  of  the  covenant-faithfulness 
and  love  of  Him,  who  hath  promised,  that  his  grace 
shall  be  stffficientj  and  where  afflictions  abound,  causeth 
the  consolations  of  his  Spirit  much  more  to  abound. 
This  holy  man,  with  the  utmost  fortitude  and  patience^ 
endured  his  torments,  and  at  length  sweetly  fell  asleep  in 
Jesus. 

In  the  beginning  of  Q.  Mary's  reign,  Mr  Saunders 
met  with  Dr  Pendleton,  a  man  of  learning  and  seeming 
zeal  in  preaching  the  gospel;  and  their  conversation 
turning  upon  the  times,  and  the  probability  of  a  very 
severe  persecution,  Mr  Saunders  appeared  weak  in  faith, 
and  very  fearful  that*  he  should  not  remain  stedfast :  But 
Pendleton,  with  an  air  of  courage  and  Zeal,  said,  <  What, 
man  !  there  is  much  more  cause  for  me  to  fear  thah 
you ;  for  I  have  a  very  big,  fat  body ;  yet  will  I  see 
the  utmost  drop  of  this  grease  of  mine  melted  away, 
and  the  last  gobbet  of  this  flesh  of  mine  consumed 
to  ashes,  before  I  will  forsake  Jesus  Christ,  and  his 
truth  which  I  have  professed/ — It  was  not  long  after, 
that  they  were  both  put  to  the  trial ;  when  poor,  feeble, 
faint-hearted  Saunders,  always  jealous  of  himself,  by  the 
power  of  divine  grace,  sealed  the  truth  with  his  blood  j 
and  proud,  self-sufficient  Pendleton  fell  away  and  turned. 

papist. So  true  is  it,  that  the  most  confident  in  them-^ 

selves^  are  the  nearest  to  apostacy ;  and  that  nothing  can 
support  the  soul  in  trials,  and  carry  it  happily  through 
them,  but  the  omnipotent  grace  of  an  Almighty  Redeemer. 
It  has  been  observed,  that  nothing  discovers  the  temper 
and  mind  of  a  person  more  than  his  letters.  The  letters 
of  Mr  Saunders  eminently  discover  the  frame  of  his  spi- 
rit ;  for  which  reason,  we  will  add  three  or  .four  of  them. 


A  letter 


V. 
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A  letter,  written  on  the  thirty-first  of  January,  1555, 
after  his  condemnationj- addressed  to  bis  wife,  and  othef 
faithful  friends*. 

*«  nPHE  grace  of  Christ,  with  the  consolation  of  the 
<<  *  Holy  Ghost,  to  the  keeping  of  the  faith  and  » 
«*  good  conscience,  confirm  and  keep  you  for  ever  vesseb 
«<  to  God's  glory,  amen. 

«  Oh  I  what  worthy  thai&s  can  be  given  to  our  gra-* 
"  cious  God  for  his  untneasurable  mercies  plentifully 
*<  poured  upon  us  1  And  I,  most  unworthy  wretch,  can- 
«  not  but  pour  at  this  present,  even  from  the  bottom  of  mf 
*  heart,  the.  bewailing  of  niy  great  ingratitude  and  un^.' 
«  kindness-  towards  so  gracious  so  good  a  God  and  loving 
<^  Father.  .  I  beseech  you  all,  as  for^  my  other  many  sins, 
«  so  specially  for  that  ski  of  my  unthankfulness,  crave 
<«  pardon  for  me  in  your  earnest  prayers,  commending  me 
^  to  God's  great  mercies  in  Christ. 

«<  To  number  these  mercies  in  particular,  were  to 
*«  number  the  drops  of  water  which  are  in  the  sea,  the 
«  sands  oh  the  shore,  and  the  stars  in  the  sky.  O  my  dear 
^  wife,  and  ye  the  rest  of  my  friends,  rejoice  with  me ; 
"  I  say,  rejoice  with  thanksgiving  for  tliis  my  present 
^  promotion,  in  th^U  I  am  made  worthy  to  magnify  my 
««  God,  not  only  in  my  life,  by  my  slow  mouth  and  un- 
**  circumcised  lips,  bearing  witness  unto  his  truth,  but 
«  al!*o  by  my  biood  to  seal  the  sam£,  to  the  glory  of  my 
<<  God,  and  confirmic^  of  his  true  church ;  And  as  yet 
<<  I  testify  unto  you,  that  the  comfort  of  my  sweet  Christ 
«  doth  drive  from  my  fantasy  cjie  fear  of  death>  But  if 
<<  my  dear  husband  Christ  doth  for  my  trial  leave  me 
«  alone  a  little  to.  myself,  alas  !  iknow  in  what  case  I 
«<  shall  be  then :  But  if  for  my  proof  he  do  so,  yet  I  am 
<*  sure  he  will  not  be  long  or  far. from  me.  Though  he 
<<  stand  behind  the  wall  and  hide  himself,  (as  Solomon 
<<  saith  in  his  mystical  song,)  yet  will  he  peep  in  by  a 
<<  crest  to  see  how  I  do.  He  is  a  very  tender-hearted 
^<  Joseph  I  though  he  speak  roughly  to  his  brethren,  and 
«<  handle .  them  hardly  ^  yea,  threaten  grievous  bondage 
<«  to  his  best-beloved  brother  Benjamin  :  Yet  can  he  not 
*<  contain  himself  from  weeping  with  us  and  upon  us, 
*«  vath  £alling  on  our  necks,  and  sweetly  kissing  us. 
"  Such,  such  a  brother  is  our  Christ  unto  alK  Where- 
«  fore  hasten  to  go  unto  him  as  Jacob  did  with  his  sons 
"  and  family,  leaving  thefr  country  and  acquaintance. 
^f  Yea^  this  our  Josteph  hath  obtained  for  us,  that  Pha- 
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«  raoh  the  infidel  shall  minister  unto  us  charioj^s,  whereur 
«(  at  ease  we  may  he  carried  to  come  unto  him  :  As  we 
«  have  experience  how  our  very  adversaries  do  help  us 
«  unto  our  everlasting  bliss  by  their  speedy  dispatch  > 
*<  yea,  and  how  all  things  have  been  helpings  thereunto  ;. 
%^  blessed  be  our  God.  Be  not  afraid  of  fray-bugs  which 
<<  lie  in  the  way.  Fear  rather  the  everlasting  fire :  Fear 
<<  the  serpent  which  hath  that  deadly  stingy  of  which  by 
a  bodily  death  they  shall  be  brought  to  taste  which  are- 
<<  not  grafted  in  Ghri&t,  wanting  faith  and  a  good  con- 
^  science,  and  so  are.  not  acquainted  with  Christ,  the 
*•  killer  of  death.  But  oh,  my  dear  wife  and  friends  !• 
<<  we,  we  whom  God  hath  delivered  from  the  power  of 
<<  darkness,  and  hath  translated  us  into  the  kingdom  of 
^<  his  dear  Son,  by  putting  off  the  old  man,  and  by  faith 
^  putting  on  the  new,  even  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  his 
<<  wisdom,  holiness,  righteousness,  and  redemption ;  we>. 
<<  I  say,  have  no  triumph  against  the  terrible,  spitefut 
<<  serpent  the  devil,  sin,  hell,  death,  and  damnation.  For 
«  Christ  our  brazen  serpent  hath  pulled  away  the  sting  of 
*^  this  serpent^  so  that  now  we  may  boldly,  in  beholding 
<<  it  spoiled  of  its  sting,  triumph,  and  with  our  Christ,  and 
«<  all  his  elect,  say^  Deaths  where  is  thy  stm^  P  Hell^  nvhert 
«<  is  thy  victory  ?  Thanks  be  to  CoJy  nvhe  hath  ^ven  (us)  the 
«  ijictory^  through  our  hord  J^sus  Christ. 

<<  Wherefore  be  merry,  my  dear  wife,  and  iXL  my  dear 
^  fellow  heirs  of  the  ev^lasting  kingdom  \  always  re- 
«  member  the  Lord.  Rejoice  in  hope,  be  patient  in' 
f<  tribularion,  contmue  m  prayer,  and  pray  for  us  nowr 
<<  appointed  to  the  slaughter,  that  we  may  be  unto  our 
«  heavenly  Father  a  fat  offering,  and  an  acceptable  sacri- 
«<  fice.  I  may  hardly  write  to  you  :-  Wherefore  let  these 
«  few  words  be  a  witness  to  my  commendations  to  you  and 
<<  all  them  which  love  us  in  the  faith ;  and  namely,  unto 
<<  my  flock,  among  whom  I  anl  resident  by  God's  provi- 
*«  dence,  but  as  a  prisoner. 

^<  And  although  I  am  not  so  aimong  them,  as  I  have 
^  been,  to  preach  to  them  out  of  a  pulpit  \  yet  doth  God 
'<  now  preach  unto  them  by  me,  by  this  my  imprison- 
<^  ment  and  captivity  which  now  I  suffer  among  them 
^  for  Christ's  gospel  sake,  bid<ting  them  to  beware  of  die 
<<  Romish  anticbrtstian  religion  and  kingdom,  requiring 
<f  and  charging  them  to  abide  in  the  truth  of  Christ, 
^  which  is  shortly  to  be  sealed  with  tihe  blood  of  dieir 
*<  pastor :  Who,  though  he  be  unworthy  of  such  a  mi- 
^  nistry,  yet  Christ  their  high  psistor  is  to  be  regarded ; 

«^  whowi 
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«  whose  truth  hath  been  taught  them  by  me,  is  witnessed 
<<  by  my  chains,  and  shall  be  by  my  death,  through  the 
<<  power  of  that  high  pastor.  Be  not  careful,  good  wife  j 
((  cast  your  care  upon  the  Lord,  and  commend  me  unto 
<<  him  ^  repentant  prayer,  as  I  do  you  and  our  Samuel  $ 
<f  whom  even  at  the  stake,  I  will  oiFer  as  myself  untp 
*<  God*  Fare  ye  well  all  in  Christ,  in  hope  to  be  joined 
«  with  you  in  joy  everlasting.  This  hope  is  put  up  in 
«  my  bosom,  Amen,  Amen,  Amen,  pray,  pray. 

Another  letter  to  his  wife,  &Ci 

"  /^RACE  and  comfort,  &c.  Wife,  you  shall  do  best 
«<  V?  not  to  come  often  unto  the  grate  where  the  porter 
<f  may  a^  you.  Put  not  yourself  in  danger  where  it 
<<  needs  npt :  You  shall,  I  think,  shortly  come  far  enough 
<<  into  danger  by  keeping  faith  and  a  good  conscience : 
«  Which,  dear  wife,  I  trust  you  do  not  slack  to  make 
«<  reckoning  and  account  upon,  by  exercising  your  in*- 
<<  ward  man  in  meditation  of  God's  most  holy  word,  be- 
i<  ing  th^  sustenance  of  the  soul,  and  also  by  giving  youc* 
«<  §elf  to  humble  prayer:  For  thesfe  two  things  be  the 
<«  very  means  how  to  be  made  members  of  our  Christ, 
«  meet  to  inherit  his  kingdom. 

«  Do  this,  dear  wife,  in  earnest,  and  not  leaving  off; 
«  and  8p  we  two  shall,  with  our  Christ  and  all  his  chosen 
<«  children,  enjoy  the  merry  world  in  that  everlasting 
<'  immortality ;  whereas  here  will  nothing  else  be  found 
<<  but  extreme  misery,  even  of  them  which  most  greedily 
«  seek  this  worldly  wealth  :  And  so,  if  we  two  continue 
«  God's  children  grafted  in  our  Christ,  the  same  God's 
«  blessing  which  we  receive  shall  also  settle  upon  our 
««  SamueL  Though  we  do  shortly  depart  hence  and  leave 
«  the  poor  infant  (to  our  seeming)  at  all  adventures,  yet 
f<  shall  he  have  our  gracious  God  to  be  his  God :  For 
«  so  hath  he  said,  and  he  cannot  lie  *,  /  wiil  be  thy  God^ 
<«  saith  he,  and  the  G$d  of  thy  seed-  Yea,  if  you  leave 
«  him  in  the  wilderness,  destitute  of  all  help,  being  called 
«  of  God  to  do  hia  will,  either  to  die  for  the  confession 
?«  of  Christ,  or  any  work  of  obedience :  That  God  which 
<<  heard  the  cry  of  (he  liltle  poor  infant  of  Agar,  Sarah's 
f <  hand^maiden,  and  did  succour  it,  will  do  the  like  to  the 
«  chiid  of  you  or  any  other  fearing  him,  and  putting  your 
**  trust  in  him. 

«  And  if  we  lack  faith,  as  we  do  indeed  many  timesy 
'<  let  tts  caU  for  it,  and  we  shall  have  the  increase  both 
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«<  oF  it,  and  also  of  any  other  good  grace  needf id  fof  ui : 
<«  and  be  merry  in  G<iA,  in  whom  also  I  am  very  metry, 
**  and  joyful.  O  Lord,  what  gteat  cause  of  rejoicing 
**  have  we,  to  think  upon  that  kingdom  whicli  he  vouch- 
**  safeth  for  his  Chrises  sake  freely  to  give  us,  forsaking 
■<^  ourselves  and  following  him.  Dear  wife,  dib  is  ttuly 
"  to  follow  him,  even  to  take  up  oiir  cross  and  follow 
^*  him;  and  then,  as  we  sufer  with  him,  so  shall  we 
**  reign  with  him  everlastingly,  shortly.     Atnen. 

To  his  wife,  a  little  before  his  burning. 

«  /^  RACE  and  comfort  in  Christ,  Ameii.  l^eaf  wife, 
«*  ^^  be  merry  in  the  mercies  of  our  Christ;  *^nd  a!s6 
«*  ye  my  dear  friends.  Fray,  pray  for  us  eirery  body. 
*<  We  be  shortly  to  be  disj[)attcned  hence  t6  bur  good 
**  Christ;  Amen,  Amen.  "Wife,  I  would  you  sfent  me 
"  my  shirt ;  which  yon  know  whereunto  it  is  consecrated. 
**  Let  it  be  sdwed  down  on  both  sides,  and  iiot  open. 
«*  O  my  heavenly '  Fatheir,  lobk  upon:  me  in  die' face  Of 
*'  thy  Chrbt,  or  else  I  shall  not  be  able  td  abide  thy  coun- 
**  tenance;  such  is  my  filthihfe^s.  He  will  db  so,  and 
*<  therefore  I  will  not  be  aftaid  what  sin,  death,' h^U  and 
«  damnation  cap  do  against  me.  O  wift,  alwap  te- 
*<  member  the  Lord.  God  bless  you  ;  yea,  he  wflf  bless 
**  thee,  good  wife,  and  thy  poor  boy  also:  Only  cleave 
*^  thou  unto  him,  and  he  will  give  thee  all  rfiings.  Pray, 
**  pray,  ptay.^ 

'    #  »   t  .    » 

To  Mr  Robert  and  Mr  John  Olovet ;  his  last  letter,  writ- 
ten on  the  momipg  in  which  he  Was  botnt. 

<*  ^R  ACE  and  consolation  twourswefet  Saviour  Christ. 
€f  \J^  Oh  my  dear  brethren,  whom.  I  love  in  the  Lord, 
«  being  loved  of  you  also  in  the  Lord,  be  merry  and 
*«*  rejoice  for  me,  now  ready  to  go^  up  to  that 'mine  in- 
^  heritance,  which  I  myself  indeed  am  mo^t  anvorthy 
*^  of;  but  my  dear  Christ  is  worthjr,  who  hath.pordiased 
<<  the  same  for  me  with  so  dear  a  price.  Make  haste  my 
<<  dear  brethren  to  come  unto  me,  that  w«e  may  be  merry, 
^<  fo  gaudio  quod  nemo  t9Uet  i  mbif  /  i.  e*  with  that  joy 
«  wMch  no  man  shall  take  from  us.  O  wretched  sinner, 
<<  that  I  am  not  thankful  unto  this  my  Father,  who  hath 
«  vouchsafed  me  to  be  a  worthy  vessel  unto  his  honour. 
<'  But,  O  Lord,  now  accept  my  thanks,  though  they 
«  proceed  out  of  a  not««nough  circamcised  heart.  Sa- 
<^  lute  my  good  sisters  your  wives ;  and  good  sisters,  fear 

««  the 
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*f  the  I/srd.  Salute  all  other  that  love  us  in  the  truth. 
((  God's  blessing  1^  with  you  always^.  Amen.  Even  now 
•<  towards  the  oiTering  of  a  burnt  sacrifice.  O  my  Christ 
,<*  help.  Of  else  I  perish }" 


p       « 
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EISHOP  OF  GLOUCESTER. 


npHIS  great  divine,  who  was  born  in  1405,  was  a  native 
•^  of  Somersetshire,  and  received  his  academical  educa^ 
tion  at  Merton-CoUege  in  Oxford,  where  he  was  sent  in 
1514,  and  placed  under  tjie  tuition  of  his  uncle  John 
Hooper,  who  was  made  ma^er-fellow  of  that  house  in 
1513,  and  was  also  principal  of  St  Alban's-Hall.  In 
1.518,  John  Hooper^  the  nepliew,  was  admitted  batchelor 
of  arts,  wliich  was  the  highest  degree  he  took  in  this  uni- 
versity, and  about  the  same  time  c*)mpieted  it  by  deieirmi- 
pation.  Wlut  became  of  him  afterwards  is  not  justly 
known  :  Rut  it  is  reported,  that  he  was  oiie  of  the  num- 
ber of  Cistercians,  commonly  called  white  monks,  and 
continued  so  for  some  years,  till  he  grew  weary  of  a  mo- 
nastic life,  and  returned  to  Oxford,  whei;e  he  was.con- 
verted  by  books  brought  from  Germany,  and  soon  became 
a  zealous  protestant. 

In  1539,  when  the  statute  of  tjie  si;c  articles  was  put 
in  execution,  he  left  Oxford,  and  got  into  the  service  of 
.Sir  Thomas  Arundel,  a  Devonshire  gentleman,  to  whom  he 
became  chaplain  and  steward  of  his  estate.  This  gentle- 
man was  a  Roman  catholic  knight,  and  was  afterwards  put 
to  death  with  the  protector,  duke  of  Somerset,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VL  He  soon  discovered  that  Hooper  was  a  protes- 
tant, who  thereby  lost  his  protection,  and  was  obliged  to 
fly  into  France,  where  he  conthiued  some  time  among  the 
reformed,  till  his  dislike  of  some  of  their  proceedings  made 
him  return  to  England.      On  his  arrival  in  his  native 

country. 
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country,  he  lived  with  a  genHeman  of  the  name  of  Seint* 
low,  where  he  became  knowii,  and  was  sought  after  to 
be  apprehended.  Upon  this,  he  disguised  himself  like  a 
sailor,  hired  a  "boat,  and  went  to  Ireland,  from  whence 
he  went  to  Holland,  and  so  on  to  Switzerland.  BuUinger 
was  then  at  Zurick,  where  he  succeeded  Zuinglius  in  the 
chair.  He  likewise  had  been  obliged  to  forsake  his  country 
on  account  of  religion,  and  therefore  gave  a  very  friendly 
reception  to  Hooper,  who  was  remarkable  for  his  know- 
ledge in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages,  and  who,  by 
BuUinger's  advice,  married  a  Burgundian  lady  during  his 
residence  in  that  country. 

Edward  VL  came  to  the  crown,  in  154?7,  and  Hooper 
came  to  England  again,  when  he  settled  in  London,  where 
he  frequently  preached  to  the  people  on  several  reformed 
doctrinal  heads,  and  particularly  against  pluralities.  He 
had  a  great  sweetness  of  temper,  and  was  much  regarded 
by  all  the  party  of  the  reformed,  who  inclined  to  a  parity 
of  church  government.  His  residence  in  foreign  parts, 
where  Reforpiation  bordered  much  upon  levelling  prin- 
ciples, had  brought  him  into  a  train  of  thinking  no 
way  favourable  to  church  discipline.  He  made  the  avoid- 
ing superstition  ^  matter  of  conscience  ;  but  he  run  into 
the  very  extreme  he  shunned,  by  his  zeal  to  avoid  it  •,  for 
he  superstitiously  declined  usages,  which  he  owned  to  be 
indifferent  in  themselves,  only  because  they  became  im- 
portant through  the  injunctions  of  superiors :  However, 
it  will  appear,  that  h^  was  flexible  in  those  points,  and 
that  he  cpuld  comply  when  he  found  the  government 
was  determined.  He  agreed  perfectly  well  with  pran- 
mer  and  Ridley  in  the  main  doctrines  of  the  Refor- 
mation, and  in  zeal  to  promote  it ;  yet  they  appear  to 
have  been  very  apprehensive  of  his  principles.  Hooper 
was  a  worthy  conscientious  man.  In  his  life  he  was 
blameless ;  but  somewhat  too  neglectful  of  those  appear- 
ances, which  are  indispensable  for  giving  reverence  to 
power,  either  civil  or  ecclesiastic,  in  the  eyes  of  those  peo- 
JDJe,  who  see  no  farther  than  exteriors.  He  was  a  person 
of  good  parts,  and  well  versed  in  the  learned  tongues  : 
He  was  a  good  philosopher ;  but  a  better  theologist,  had 
not  his  principles  been  too  rigid.  He  was  now  appointed 
chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Somerset ;  and  perhaps,  was  more 
severely  treated  on  that  account,  when  his  great  patron 
lost  the  protectorship.  In  1549,  he  became  an  accuser 
of  bishop  Bonner,   when  he  was  to  be  dej^rived  of  his 
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bishopric,  which  msuie.  him  fare  thb  worse  when  queen 
Mary  came  to  the  crown. 

After  Hooper  had  practised  himself  in  his  popular  and 
conunon  kind  of  preaching,  he  was  called  to  preach  be- 
fore the  king,  who,  in  1550,  made  him  bishop  of  Glou- 
cester, and,  about  two  years  after,  he  had  the  bishopric  of 
Worcester  given  to  him  to  keep  in  commendam  with  the 
former.    The  earl  of  Warwick  recommended  Hooper  to 
this  preferment,  as  a  man  who  had  all  those  virtues  and* 
qualities  required  by  St  Paul  in  a  good  bishop,  in  his 
epistle  to  Timothy.     But  Hooper,  having  resided  in  Swit- 
zerland, and  imbibed  some  notions  there,  was  the  means 
of  introducing  those  disputes  about  things  indifierent) 
which  have  had  since  that  time  such -^  a  fatal  consequence 
in  the  church.     It  was  customary  to  wear  such  garments 
and  apparel  as  the  popish  bishops  used  :  First  a  chymere^ 
and  under  that  a  white  rochet ;  then  a  mathematical  cap 
with  four  angles,  dividing  the  whole  world  into  four 
parts.   The  most  sensible  men  are  not  without  their  weak^ 
nesses  and  whims.     Hooper  was  a  man  of  learning,  and  of 
parts;  but  he  had  taken  into  his  head,  that  as  these 
sacerdotal  vestments  were  mere  human  inventions,  brought 
into  the  t:hurch  by  custom  or  tradition,  and  invented 
<:hiefly  for  celebrating  the  ma^s,  and  consecrated  for  that 
4ise,  so  they  were  therefore  among  the  ceremonies  con- 
demned by  the  apostle  as  beggarly  elements.   In  answer  to 
this,  it  was  told  him  by  archbishop  Cranmer,  and  bishop 
Ridley,  that  though  tradition  in  matters  of  faith  was  justly 
to  be  rejected ;  yet  in  rites  and  cerenionies  which  were 
indifferent,  custom  alone  was  a  good  argument  for  the 
continuance  of  that  which  had  been  long  used.     The 
archbishop  therefore  required  Hooper  to  conform  himself 
to  the  law :  But  he  obstinately  refused  a  rochet,  and 
Cranmer  refused  to  consecrate  him  without  it.     The  earl 
of  Warwick,  who  was  then  prevalent  at  court,  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  archbishop,  desiring  him  not  to  insist  upon 
these  ceremonies  from  the  bishop  elect  of  Gloucester ;  nor 
to  '  charge  him  with  an  oath  burdensome  to  his  con« 
<  science.'     It  is  said  by  some  writers,  that  this  was  the 
bath  of  supremacy ;  but  others,  with  more  reason,  con- 
ceive it  the  oath  of  canonical  obedience  to  the  archbishop^ 
which  consequentially  commanded  such  ceremonies  as 
Hooper  was  willing  to  decline ;  for  it  is  improbable,  tliat 
the  king  would  dispense  with  any  person  from  taking  the 
oath  of  supremacy,  wherein  his  own  dignity  was  so  nearly 
concerned,     Warwick  also  prevailed  on  the  king  to  write 

4  a  letter 
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a  letter- to  Cranmer  in  favour  of  Hooper,  "wherejii  his  mv 
jesty  told  his  grace^  that  <  he  had  chosen  JHooper  to  Kb 
«  bishop  of  Gloucester  as  well  for  his  great  learning,  deep 

<  judgment,  and  long  study,  botli  in  the  scripturea,  and. 
«  other  profound  learning ;  as  also  for  his  good  discretion, 

*  ready  utterance,  and  honest  life  for  that  kind  of  voc^ 

*  tion.  From  consecrating  of  whom,  says  the  king,  we 
^  understand   you  do  stay,   because  he  wouli  have  yoU 

<  omit,  and  let  pass  certain  rites  and  ceremonies  oflFen- 
f  sive  to  his  conscience,  whereby  ye  think,  yoii  should 

*  fall  in  praemunire  of  laws :  We  have  thought  ,good  to 

<  dispense,  and  discharge  you  of  all  manner  of  dangers, 

*  penalties,  and  forfeitures,  you  should  run  into,  and   he 

*  in  any  manner  of  way,  by  omitting  any  of  the  same.' 
This  letter  was  dated  the  fifth  of  AugjJst,  1550,  jmd  wafs 
signed  by  Somerset,  and  five  other  lords'  of  the  council : 
But  Cranmer  insisted  that  Hooper  should  conform  himself 
in  all  points,  and  denied  him-  the  liberty  of  the  'pulpit, 
while  the  council  confined  him  to  his  house.  Cranmer 
consulted  Bucer  and  Martyr  upon  this  occasion,  who  werie 
also  consulted  by  Hoopen  Hooper  continued  strpng  in 
his  prepossession ;  and  many  arguments  were  urged  oh 
both  sides,  which  later  ages  have  more  amply  enlarged 
and  explained.  Hooper  then  published  a  confession  of  his 
faith,  in  which  he^  complained  of  the  privy-^ouncij. 
Upon  this  he  was  committed  to  the  custody  of '  the  arch- 
bishop, who  used  all  his  endeavours  to  bring  Hooper  off 
from  his  singularities,  but  without  effect.  -  His  gr?ce 
then  informed  the  Council,  that  his  prisoner  was  n^t 
content  with  his  non-conformity,  but  had  offered  to  pre* 
scribe  rules  on  this  head  to  the  public  i  whereupon  the 
council  ordered  his  grace  to  send  him  to  the  jFleet,  anfi 
he  continued  there  tUl  the  next  year.  *       * 

At  last  the  earl  of  Warwick  deserted  his  chaplain ;  and 
the  affair  of  Hooper,  which  had  slept  from  August  to  March 
whilst  he  remained  in  the  Fleet  was  resumed.  He  was 
brought  before  the  council  to  explain  himself  on  the 
difiiculties  which  he  had  started.  The  objection  he  made 
to  the  oath  was,  the  "  swearing  by  God,  the  saints,  and 
**  the  holy  gospels,"  when  none  but  God  hinaself.  ought 
to  be  appealed  to  in  an  oath.  Upon  this  the  king  struck 
out  those  words  with  his  own  hand,  and  allowed  that  no 
creature  ought  to  be  sworn  by.  As  to  the  point  about 
the  vestments,  it  was  compromised  on  these  conditions : 
He  was  to  wear  the  episcopal  habit  which  was  prescribedj 
when  he  was  consecrated,  and  whe^  he  preached  before 
t  '  '  the 
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tlie  king)  or  in  his'  cathedral,  and  in  any  public  places 
^nd  on  other  occasipns  he  was  dispensed  with.  On  these 
terms  he  was  consecrated  in  the  usual  form ;  by  which 
he  lost  much  of  the  popularity  he  had  gained  by  hi^s 
declamation  against  the  established  rites*  Both  parties 
had  viol(;ntly'  ^^o^ten^ed  about  this  matter,  which  was 
.t;hc  means  of  in^oducing  a  conization  into  England,  thgt 
hath  bee^  pernicious  to  the  interests  of  religion  iand  the 
<;hurch. 

Thus  Hopper  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Gloucester,  o|i 
^e  eighth  of  March,  1551,  and  then  preached  before  the 
king,  in  h\$  episcopal  habit.  When  he  entered  into  his 
diocese,  *  he  left  fiQ  pains  untaken,  nor  ways  unsought* 
«  how  to  train  up  the  flock  of  Christ  in  the  true  wor4 

*  of  salvation,  continually  labo^ring  in  the  same.'  He 
preached  ofte|i,  k^tpt  good  hospitality  for  the  poorer  sort 
/oi  people,  and  lya^s  beloved  by  all. 

The  se^  of  Gloucester  was  looked  upon  as  a  poor  pit* 
tance  for  so  great  a  divine,  and,  on  the  twentieth  of  May, 
1552,  he  was  declared  bishop  of  Worcester,  in  the  room 
of  Heath,  who  .was  then  a  prisoner  in  the  Fleet,  for  re- 
fusing to  agree  with  ^he  book  of  ordinations.  Hooper 
was  permitted  tp  hold  Worcester  in  commendam  with 
Gloucester ;  for  which  he  was  censured  by  the  papists. 

<  But  l^t  such  know,  that  the  dioceses  of  Gloucester  and 

<  Worcester  lie  contiguous  :  That  many  single  bishoprics 
^  in  jEngl^nd  are  larger  than  both,  for  extent  in  land, 

<  an4  number  of  parishes :  That  Dunstan  had   the  bi« 

<  shpjpfic  of  Worcester  and  JLondon  with  it  at  the'  same 

*  time,  being  far  more  remote  :  That  it  is  not  having  two 

<  bishoprics-  togetjjer,  Jbut  the  neglecting  of  one,  is  the 

<  sin  i  whereas  Hpoper,'  in  preaching  and  visiting,  afibrded 

<  double  diligence  in  his  double  diocese/ 

The  complijance  of  Hooper  with  the  established  religion 
was,  at  this  time,  of  great  service  to  the  public :  But 
this  plurality  coniexred  upon  one  prelate,  is  a  proof  how 
far  the  government  b^gan  to  deviate  from  the  strict  maxim 
it  had  laid  down,  of  not  suffering  a  bishop  to  keep  even 
a  parsonage  in  commendam.  Hooper  made  a  very  good 
use  of  his  power.  He  visited  both  sees,  and  did  great 
services  both  to  the  church  and  state  of  England.  He 
made  to  the  king  a  deed  of  gift  of  his  bishopric  o£  Glou- 
cester, and  of  all  the  land&  and  annuities  he  enjoyed  by 
the  same.  Soon  after,  that  bishopric  was  dissolved,  of 
rather  united  with  the  see  of  Worcester,  so  that  the  juris- 
diction of  Gloucester  ceased.    In  the  act  of  his  translation 

to 
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to  Worcester^  he  was  made  bishop  of  the  same^  during  hil 
natural  life,  <  provided  he  behaved  so  long  well.*  But 
it  is  probable,  the  new  bishop  enjoyed  only  a  small  part 
of  the  revenues,  considering  the  daily  growing  practice 
of  courtiers  begging  for  ecclesiastical  revenues. 

When  king  Edward  died,  in  155S,  religion  was  sub- 
verted, and  this  good  bishop  Was  one  of  the  first  that 
was  sent  for  by  queen  Mary  to  be  at  London,  to  answer 
Heath  the  deprived  bishop,  and  Bonner  bishop  of  London, 
jFor  being  one  of  his  accusers.  Hooper  was  seasonably 
kdvised  to  make  his  escape  :  But  he  was  determined  to 
bear  the  storm,  and  said,  «  once  I  fled,  and  took  me  to 
*'  my  feet ;  now  I  will  continue  to  live  and  die  with  my 
«« sheep/'  He  was  brought  up  to  London  by  a  pursui- 
vant in  August,  and  was  very  opprobriously  received  by 
the  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  committed  him  prisoner 
to  the  Fleet  on  the  first  of  September  following.  He  re- 
mained there  several  months,  during  which  time  he  was 
examined  many  times,  and  required  to  recant  his  opi- 
nions:  But  he  stood  Constant  and  resolute  to  the  articles 
V5f  his  faith.  Cranmer,  Ridley,  Latimer,  and  Ferrar,  were 
also  imprisoned.  The  archbishop  of  York,  and  the  bishops 
of  Bristol,  Chester,  and  St  David's,  were  deprived  of 
their  bishoprics,  for  having  been  married.  The  sees  of 
Lincoln,  Hereford,  and  Gloucester,  were  declared  void,  be- 
cause those  bishops  had  misbehaved  themselves.  Thus 
were  seven  bishops  turned  out  all  at  once,  by  the  autho- 
rity which  the  bigotted  queen  herself  thought  sinful  and 
schismatical ;  and  their  sees  were  filled  with  men  in  whom 
she  confided. 

The  council  proceeded  with  vigour  in  matters  of  heresy, 
arid  femoved  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer,  to  dispute 
with  some  members  of  the  convocation  at  Oxford,  where 
tliey  all  isuffered  martyrdom.  There  was  a  design  of  the 
same  nature  to  be  executed  at  Cambridge,  over  some  other 
bishops  and  eminent  clergy,  who  were  in  the  several 
prisons  of  Newgate,  the  Fleet,  and  the  Kiftg's-bench :  But 
the  prisoners  set  forth  a  declaration,  signed  by  Hooper, 
Ferrar,  Coverdale,  bishop  of  Exeter,  and  seven  divines» 
that  they  would  not  dispute  unless  in  writing,  except  it 
were  before  the  queen  arid  her  council,  or  one  of  the 
houses  of  parliament.  To  this  declaration  they  added  a 
summary  of  their  belief  j  for  which,  they  said,  they  were 
reidy  to  offer  up  their  lives  to  the  halter,  or  the  fire,  as 
it  should  please  God  to  ap^6int.  This  prevented  any 
'farthe^r  publix:  confeterice=S  in  religion  5  Utid  it  was  deter- 
/  mined 
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'thined  to  silence  the  IPtotestants  more  difectudly  inahoUier 
manner.  ' 

It  would  be  disagreeable  to  partictilarise  the  humerous 
deprivations,  hardships^  expulsions,  aiid  imprisonments, 
which  the  Protestants,  both  clergy  and  laity,  women  as 
well  as  men,  underwent.  The  govfemment  had  the  par- 
liament on  its  side,  and  drove  on  as  fulrioulsly  as  could  b^ 
wish&d.  Nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  declamations,  from 
then:  nibst  florid  preachers,  in  favour  of  their  religion. 
Nothing  was  to  be  seen  iri  the  streets,  but  pageants  ^eipos- 
ed  by  papists,  and  pillories  occupied  by  Protestants  :  Yet 
no  pomp  could  ahiuse,  no  severity  could  d^mp  the  spirit 
of  the  people. 

Gardiner  chearfully  undertook  to  put  the  laws  in  exe- 
cution against  heretics :  But  as  the  people  could  ndt  be 
intimidated  by  his  threats,  or  worked  upon  by  his  pro- 
mises, the  council  sent  for  the  most  popular  preachers  diat 
were  in  custody,  to  begin  the  severities  upon  them,  accord- 
ing to  Gardiner's  plan.  It  was  resolved  that  Hooiper,  as 
the  most  obnoxious  to  the  government,  if  not  the  most 
popMlar,  should  be  the  leadir^  sacrifice  to  popery.  They 
called  him  before  them  on  the  twenty-first  of  January, 
1555J  and  offered  him  a  pardon  by  the  name  of  John 
•Hooper  clerk,  not  acknowledging  him  to  have  been  a  bi- 
shop, if  he  would  confess  his  heresies,  and  return  to  the 
church ;  which  he  absolutely  refused.  Three  articles  weTe 
then  exhibited  against  him,  for  marrying,  for  allowing  a 
divorce  and  second  marriage  in  the  case  of  fornication,  antl 
for  denying  the  corporal  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacra- 
ment. Hooper  owned  himself  guilty  of  the  accusation ;  bot 
offered  to  defend  himself  against  all  who  should  maintain 
the  contrary.  He  behaved  with  all  humility  to  the  bishopSi 
who  treated  him  with  the  litrtiost  insolence,  and  remanded 
him  back  to  prison. 

The  two  bloody  bishops  of  London  and  Winchester  had 
"a  personal  hatred  to  Hooper,  who  behaved  with  all  the 
constancy  of  a  primitive  martyr.  He  had  kept  up  a  cor- 
respondence with  Bullinger,  and  others  of  the  reformed 
abroad,  to  whom  he  sent  his  wife  Anne,  and  her  children, 
who  was  herself  a  foreigner  j  and  he  was  at  very  little 
pains  to  conceal  his  sentiments,  none  having  been  more 
*active5  or  more  successful,  than  he  was  in  the  cause  of 
Reformation.  Bullinger  wrote  him  a  long  letter  from 
Zutick,  dated  the  tenth  of  October,  ISS*,  wherein  he 
desires  Hooper  to  commend  him  to  the  most  reverend 
fathers  and  holy  confdssors  of  Christ,  Cranmer,  Ridley, 

and 
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jnd.  Lstimer*  He  exhorts  tbem  a!l  to  be  strong  in  tbr 
Lord)  to  fight  a  good  fight>  and  to  be  faithful  unto  the  end  ^ 
as  Christ  was  their*  captain ;  and  aU^theppophets,  apostles, 
and  ourtyrS)  thetr  fel|ow  soldiers. 

The  commtssiooers  had  declared  tl^^  Hooper  ought  to 
be  deprived  of  hi$  bishopric^  and  he  wa&  brought  before 
ihem  again,  on  the  twenty-second  of  January,  at  the  bishop 
of  Winchester's  house  at  St  Mary  Qvery's.  He  was  then 
a&ked  to  acknowledge  the  pope  to  be  head  of  the  church  ^ 
vjiich  he  derued,  as  the  pope  taught  a  doctrine  directly 
contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ :  Therefore,  he  would 
not  coiuie&cend  to  any  such  usurped  jurisdiction  \  peither 
esteemed  he  the  church,  of  which  they  call  him  he^d,  tp 
be  the  Catholk  church  of  Christ :  «  For  the  church  only 
^  beareth  the  voice  of  her  spouse  Christ,  and  fieeth  th^ 
.  «*  strangers.'*  He  was  commanded  back  to  the  Fleet,  and 
brought  before  the  commissioners  again  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  January,  together  with  Mr  John  Rogers,  vicar 
lOf  St  Sepulchre's  and  reader  of  St  Paul's.  They  were  both 
exanuned,  and  sent  away  to  be  brought  into  court  the  next 
aiorning,  to  see  if  they  would  relent.  They  were  conn- 
ducted  to  the  Compter  in  Southwark,  by  the  sheriffs  of 
London ;  and  Hooper  said  to  Refers,  as  they  walked 
through  the  street  surrounded  by  the  populace  :  <^  Come, 
f<  brother  Rogers,  muse  we  two  take  this  naatter  first  in 
<<  band,  and  begin  to  fry  these  faggots  f "  Rogers  answer- 
ed t«^  Yes,  sir,  by  God's  grace.*  "Doubt  not, replied 
**  Hooper,  but  God  will  give  grace." 

The  ne^iLt  morning  they  were  brought  again  before  the 
commissKKiers,  who  sat  in  judgment  in  St  Mary  Overy's 
church.  Hooper  would  by  no  means  condescend  to  the 
eomniissioners,  who  condemned  him,  to  be  degraded,  and 
ordered  him  to  be  carried  to  the  Qink,  a  prison  near  the 
bishop  of  Winchester's  house ;  from  whence  he  was  re- 
moved to  Newgate  the  same  night. 

The  people  prayed  for  him  as  he  was  guarded  through 
the  streets  i  and  he  was  kept  close  prisoner  in  Newgate  six 
days.  During  this  time  he  was  frequently  visited  by 
,  Bonner  and  his  chaplains,  ^ho  vainly  endeavoured  to 
make  him  a  convert  to  their  church.  They  offered  him 
wealth  and  preferment,  which  he  despbed  i.  and  then  they 
spread  a  report  that  he  had  recanted.  This  report  soon 
came  to  his  ears,  at  which  he  vvas  greatly  grieved  ;  and, 
on  the  second  of  February,  wi:ote  a  letter  to  disprove  that 
false  and  malicious  story ;  and  tq  assure  the  world  that  he 
was  more  than  ever  confirmed  in  the  Protestant  faith, 

saying. 
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tiylng,  ^  I  have  tas^t  tlie  trodi  with  iclj  ton^e  and 
■^  with  mj  pea  heretofore,  and  hexeafiier  sfaoitl j  shall,  coa^ 
^  firm  the  same,  by  God*s  gt^cei  wkh  my  bloods** 

The  bishop  of  JLoitifea  cao>e  to  Neivgate^  and  degndei. 
Hooper^  afto:  reading  the  sentetxre  of  his  degradation^ 
wherein  Hooper  is  called  a  Vreshpetg  under  the  jnxiBdic- 
tion  «f  the  bishop  of  Winchester^  hj  %diose  definitive  sen* 
tence  he  was  |)nonoiniced,  ^  an  open,  obstinate,  and  incor* 
^  ngiUe  heretic  9'  and,  as  snch,  wad  to  be  degraded  from 
ills  Older,  2Hid  far  these  deixwrits  td^be  delivevpd  to  the  se- 
cular power.    <  III  degrading  dbis  blessed  Ushop,  they  did 

*  not  proceed  aganst  him  as  a  bishop,  but  cnily  as  ^pinsC 

*  a  priest,  as  they  termed  him  ^  fer  such  as  he  was,  these 

*  Balaamites  aocoimted  no  bi&hop.'' 

Rogen  wa^  degraded  at  the  sam^  time,  and  died  a 
martyr  in  Smithfield :  Bat  Hooper  was  impolidcally  sent 
by  the  gorei^OKnt  to  die  at  Gioucestec,  that  the  hearers 
of  hSs  doctrine  might  be  the  witnesses  of  his  sufferif^i; 
Bjr  the  order  thai  was  sent  to  bom  hhn  at  Gloucester,  the 
AtAff  was  dti«cted  to  call  in  some  of  reputation  to  the 
cottiuy  to  assist  at  his  execution :  Aad  because  he  wa^ 
says  the  <irder,  <a  vainglorioiss  person,  as'aU  heretiot 
'  are,'  h^  was  neithier  suHered  to  speak  :^  hii^  >a  going 
to  Ims  execution,  nor  at  the  place,  for  ^rroiding  further 
infection.  He  was  much  pleased  at  being  canied  to 
£ionce^er,  that  he  might  confirm  with  lus  death  the  truth 
which  he  had  taught  ^re  in  his  life  ;  not  doubtu^  but 
the  Lord  would  give  faaoi  stieogth  to  peifonn  die  same  In 
lus  ^ory. 

On  the  fifdi  of  Febnsary,  before  daylight,  he  was 
brought  by  the  shexilis  from  Newgate,  to  a  place  appoint- 
ed near  St  Danstan's  church  in  Fleet-street,  where  ht  was 
reoeiTed  by  a  body  cf  the  queen's  guards,  who  were  to 
cany  him  10  Gfamoester.  He  eat  a  hearty  breakfast  and 
leapt  cheaifully  on  hoxseback  without  help.  On  die  seventh 
he  arrayed  at  Gbacesaer,  wheie  he  fonnd  all  the  citizens 
as8efxd)led  to  see  him,  who  cried  and  lamented  for  hiis  con- 
ditii)n« 

The  next  morning  some  of  his  friends  were  permitted 
to  see  him,  among  whom  was  Sir  Anthony  Kii^^ton,  who 
fonnd  die  good  bidiop  at  his  prayers,  and  burst  forth 
into  tears,  as  he  spoke  in  this  manner :  *  I  undexstand 

*  you  are  come  here  to  die:  But,  alas !  con^der  that  life 

*  is  svreetf  and  death  is  bitter:  Therefore,  seeing  life 
^  may  be  had,  desire  to  live,  for  life  hereafter  may  do 
'  gpodJ    The  ^hop  answered,  **  Indeed,  I  am  come 

«  here 
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«  here  to  end  this  H&)  and  to  sufff^r  death|  becaase  { 
««  will  not  gainsay  the  former  truth  that  I  have  taiight 
«  in  this  diocesC)  and  elsewhere.  I  do  no|:  so  much  re- 
<<  gard  this  deaths  nor  esteem  thi^life;  but  have  settled 
f«  myself,  through  the  strength  of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  pa- 
«<  tiently  to  pass  through  the.  torments  and  e:if:tremities'Qf 
<«  the  fire  now  prepared  for  m^f  raiber  than  deny  the  t^uth 
^«  of  his  word."  The  same  night  be  was  CQmmitte4  by 
the  guard  to  the  custody  of  the  sheriffs  of  Glpqcester,  whQ> 
with  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  attended  hiiq  with  gre^t 
respect.  He  thanked  them  for  their  ciyility,  ^^4  reque^ 
ed  the  sheiriff^)  that  "  there  might  be  quick  fire,  shortly 
<<  to  make  an  end.'/  He  told  them,  <<  he  yrsL^  not  come 
<«  there  as  one  compelled  to  die;  for  it  was  well  known 
*<  he  might  have  had  his  life  with  worldly  gain :  But  as 
<«  on^  willing  to  offer  and  give  bis  life  for  the  trqth  % 
«<  rather  than  consent  to  the  wicked  papistical  religion  of 
*^  the  bishop  of  Rome,  received  and  sent  forth  by  th^  ma^» 
<^  gistrates  in  England,  to  the  high  displeasure  and  di$r 
««  honour  of  God :  and  he  trusted,  by  God's  grace^  th« 
<«  next  day  to  die  a  faithful  servant  of  Gpdj  and  true  ober 
*«  dient  subject  to  the  queen."  He  was  not^caipried  to  tb^ 
common  jail  of  the  city  called  North-gate  ;  but  lodged  in 
the  house  of  Mr  Robert  Ingram,  where  be  spent  the  night 
in  devotion. 

About  eight  the  next  morning,  the  commissioners,  ap^ 
pointed  to  see  the  execution,  came  to  the  house  ;  and  at 
iiine  the  bishop  was  brought  down  from  his  chamber  by 
the  sheriffs,  and  led  to  the  stake  between  them  like  a  lamb 
going  to  the  slaughter.  It  was  market-day,  and  about 
seven  thousand  people  were  assembled  on  ^f  occasjop* 
which  made  him  say,  "  Alas  !  why  are  these  people  h^:^  J 
«*  Perhaps  they  think  to  hear  something  of  m^  now,  a^ 
*^  they  have  in  times  past ;  but,  alas!  speech  is  prohibited 
w  me.  Notwithstanding  the  cause  of  my  death  is  well 
<<  known  unto  them.  When  I  wass  appointed  here  to  b^ 
'  <<  their  pastor,  I  preached  unto  them  true  and  sincere  docr 
**  trine  out  of  the  word  of  God  :  Because  I  will  not  Jiow 
<<  account  the  same  to  be  heresy  and  untruUi>  this  death 
<«  is  prepared  for  me." 

He  was  drest  in  a  gown  of  his  hosts ;  a  hat  on  hiS' 
head  ;  and  a  staff  in  his, hand  to  support  him  ^  a$  the 
sciatica,  which  he  had  contracted  in  pifisoni  made  him 
halt.  The  people  mourned  for  him  all  the  way,  and  he 
looked  very  chearfully  upon  such  as  he  knew*  He  fre« 
quently  lifted  up  his  eyes  towards  ^heayen  a^  he  pa^d 

along  \ 
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aloog  ;  and  he  was  never  known^  since  his  being  their  bi- 
shop, to  look  with  so  lively  and  ruddy  a  countenance  as  he 
did  at  that  time. 

When  he  came  to  the  stake,  which  was  opposite  the 
college  of  priests,  where  he  used  to  preach,  he  beheld  the 
preparation  for  his  death  with  a  composed  and  smiling 
countenance.     When  the  iron  work  was  brought  to  fasten 
him  to  the  stake,  he  took  an  iron  hoop  and  put  it  about 
fais  waist ;  and  bidding  them  take  away  the  rest,  he  said, 
^  I  doubt  not  but  God  will  give  me  strength  to  abid^- 
«<  the  extremity  of  the    fire  without  binding."      The 
place  was  surrounded  with  spectators,  and  the  priests  oi 
the  college  were  in  the  chamber  over  the  college-gate* 
As  the  bishop  was  not  permitted  to  speak  to  the  people^ 
he  kneeled  down  to  prayer,  and  beckoned  to  Mr  Bridges^ 
whom,  he  knew,  to  hear  it,  which  he  did  with  great  at- 
tention, and  reported  that  the  prayer  was  made  upon  the 
whole  creed,  wherein  the  bishop  continued  about  half  an 
hour,  and  declared  his  'faith  in  the  form  of   a   prayer* 
When  he  was  in  the  middle  of  this  prayer,  a  box  was 
brought,  and  laid  before  him  on  a  stool,  with  his  pardoii 
from  the  queen,  if  he  would  recant.     When  he  saw  it, 
he  cried,  <<  If  you  love  my  soul,  away  with  it  ^  if  yoa 
<«  love  my  soul,  away  with  it."    He  was  then  permitted 
to  proceed   in   prayer,    which   he    concluded    in  these 
yrords :  "  Lord,  I  am  hell  v  but  thou  art  heaven.     Thou- 
"  art  a  gracious  and  merciful  Redeemer  :    Have  mercy 
f*  therefore  upon  me,   a   most  miserable  and  wretched 
^<  offendei[>  after  thy  great  mercy,  and  according  to  thy 
«  inestimable  goodness.      Thou  art  ascended  into  hea- 
**  /  ven  ^  receive  me  to  be  a  partaker  of  thy  joys  there, 
"  where  thou  sittest  In   equal  glory  with  thy    Father. 
**  For  well  thou  knowest  wherefore  I  am  come  hither  to 
^  suffer,  and  why   the   wicked  do  persecute  thy   poor 
«,<  servant  •,  not  for  my  sins  and  transgressions  committed 
"  against  thee,  but  because  I  will  not  allow  of  their 
«  wicked  doings,  to  the  contaminating  of  thy  blood,  and 
<*  the  denial  of  the  knowledge  of  thy  truth,  in  which  it 
"  pleased   thee,   by    thy   Holy   Spirit,    to    instruct  me., 
«  With  as  much  diligence  as  so  poor  a  creature  could, 
"  being  thereto  called,  I  have  set  forth  thy  glory.     Thpu 
«  well  seest,  O  Lord  my  God,  what  terrible  torments 
*<  and  cruel  pains  are  prepared  for  thy  poor  creature ; 
<«  even  sudi.  Lord,  as  without  thy   strength,  no  one  is 
•<  able  to  bear,  ox  patiently  to  pass.    But  that  which  is 

«  impossible 
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<<  impossible  ^idl  man,  is  possible  with  thee :  Tfaerefor^^ 
*f  strengthen  me  of  thy  goodness,  .that  in  the  fire  I  break 
*«  not  the  rules  of  patience  ;  or  ebe  assuage  the  terror  of 
«  the  pains,  as  shall  $eem  fittest  for  thy  glory."   . 

When  prayer  was  done,  he  prepared  himself  for  the 
stake,  and  was  undrest  tQ  his  shirt,  which  he  trussed  be«« 
tween  his  legs,  where  he  had  a  pound  of  gunpowder  in 
a  bladder,  and  under  each  arm  the  like  quantity  delivered 
him  by  the  gaiard.  A  flood  of  tears  burst  from  the 
eyes  of  the  spectators  as  he  was  fastened  to  the  stake,* 
from  whence  he  directed  the  executioner  where  to  place 
the  fire,  which  was  soon  kindled  i  But  the  wood  burning 
ill^  and  the  wind  blowing  away  the  flame  that  it  did  not 
rise  up  and  suffocate  him,  nor  destroy  bi»  vitals,  he  was. 
for  a  long  time  in  the  utmost  torment.  He  frequently 
called  to  the  people  for  the  love  of  Gk>d  to  bring  him 
more  fire  :  which,  though  it  was  renewed,  was  prevented- 
by  the  wind  from  putting  him  out  of  his  misery,-  till  he 
had  been  near  three  quarters  of  an  hour  in  burning,' 
During  this  space,  he  frequently  said,  ,«  O  Jesiis,  thoU 
<«  son  of  David,  have  mercy  on  me,  and  receive  my 
«<  soul !"  The  last  words  he  was  heard  to  utter,  were, 
''  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit !"  The  account  given 
by  Fox  of  his  long  excruciating,  torments  is  terrible  to^ 
hear,  who  says,  he  patiently  bore  the  extremity  of  the 
fire,  '  neither  moving  forwards^^  backwards,  or  to  any 

*  side ;  but  having  his  nether  parts  burnt,  and  his  bccwel^ 

<  fallen  out,  he  died  as  quietly  as  a  child  in  his  bed :  And 

<  he  now  reigneth  as  a  blessed  martyr  in  the  joys  of  hea- 
«  ven,  prepared  for  the  faithful  in  Christ  before  the  foun- 

<  dations  of  the  world :    For  whose  constancy  all  Chris* 

*  tians  are  bound  to  praise  God.' 

This  learned  and  pious  prelate  was  thus  cruelly  mar- 
tyred, like  Polycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna,  to  whom  he  has 
been  justly  compared,  on  the  ninth  of  February,  1555, 
and  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age. 

In  one  of  his  letters,  whilst  he  was  in  prison,  he  used 
these  words ;  "  Imprisonment  is  painful :  but  liberty 
«  upon  evil  conditions  is  worse.  The  prison  stinks  ;  yet 
«  not  so  much  as  the  sweet  houses,  where  the  fear  of 
<(  God  is  wanting.  I  must  be  alone  and  solitary  :  It  is 
(c  better  so  to  be,  and  have  God  with  me,  than  to  be  in 
<(  company  with  the  wicked.  Loss  of  goods  is  great ; 
<«  but  the  loss  of  grace  and  God's  favour  is  greater.  I 
<<  cannot  tell  how  to  answer  before  great  and  learned 
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«  men :  Yet  it  is  better  to  do  that,  than  to  stand  naked 
•^  before  God's  tribunal.  I  shall  die  by  the  hands  of 
**  cruel  men.  He  is  blessed,  tliat  loseth  his  life,  and 
*•  iindeth  life  eternal.  There  is  neither  felicity  nor  ad- 
<<  versity  in  this  world,  that  is  great,  if  it  be  weighed  with 
<*  the  joys  and  pains  of  the  world  to  come.'*  Soon  after 
he  added,  <M  am  a  precious  jewel  now,  and  daintily  kept, 
*^  never  so  daintily  before  ;  for  neither  my  own  man,  nor 
«  any  of  the  servants  of  the  house,  may  come  to  me, 
*<  but  my  keeper  only,  who  is  a  simple  rude  fellow  : 
•*  But  I  am  not  troubled  thereat." 

He  wrote  twenty-four  books  and  treatises  when  in 
prison :  Besides  he  wrote  of  the  Sacraments,  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments.  His  writings  are 
mostly  these  :  Answer  to  Gardiner's  book,  entitled,  A 
Detection  of  the  Devil's  Sophistry  :  A  Declaration  of 
Christ  and  his  Office  :  Lesson  of  the  Incarnation  of  Christ : 
Sermons  on  Jonas :  A  godly  Confession  and  Protestation 
of  the  Christian  Faith :  Homily  to  be  read  in  the  time 
of  the  Pestilence.  All  these  were  wrote  from  1549,  to 
1553  :  and  he  afterwards  wrote,  Epistala  ad  Episcopos^, 
&c.  An  Exhortation  to  Patience^^^ent  to  his  wife  :  Sen- 
tences wrote  in  Prison :  Comfortable  Expositions  on  the 
twenty-third,  sixty-second,  seventy-third,  and  seventy- 
seventh  Psalms  :  Annotations  on  the  thirteenth  Chaptet 
to  the  Romans :  Twelve  Lectures  upon  the  Creed :  De- 
claration of  the  Ten  Holy  Commandments  of  Almighty 
God:  And  he  also  translated  TertuUian's  second  book  to 
his  wife,  concerning  the  choice  of  a  husband  or  wife. 

The  manner  of  his  death  being  so  very  severe,  very 
uncharitable  reflections  were  made  upon  it ;  as  though  he, 
who  had  kindled  the  fire  of  dissention  about  the  vest- 
ments, had  suffered  thus  uncommonly  for  that  reason. 
Ridley  and  Hooper  were  not  fully  reconciled  till  the  reign 
of  Mary,  when  Hooper  had  the  honour  to  offer  the  first 
agreement,  which  Ridley  embraced  with  a  brotherly  love, 
and  several  letters  passed  between  them  on  that  occasion. 
Tbey  acknowledged  their  mutual  faults  in  carrying 
thijigs  of  such  indifference  to  so  great  a  length,  and 
assured  each  other  of  their  sincere  love  and  affection* 
Happy  would  it  have  been,  for  England,  and  much  to  the 
interest  of  reKgion,  if  the  fires  which  consumed  these 
pious  men  bad  put  an  end  to.  such  frivolous  and  idle 
contests  !  And  if  those  who  have  since  engaged  in  them 
with  a  furious  zeal,  would  reflect  more  qr  the  sense  which 
*  y  thesif 
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these  good  bishops  had  of  them  when  they  were  on  the 
verge  of  another  worlds  than  on  the  heats  into  which 
they  put  them,  while  they  were  in  ease  and  security,  it  is 
probable  they  might  be  persuaded  to  a  little  more  humi- 
lity and  moderation. 
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*  r\?  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy'— ^is  an  obser-^ 
^^  vation  made  by  the  Divine  Spirit  of  God's  people, 
in  general  j  but  it  is  particularly  said  of  those,  who  have 
had  the  invincible  courage  to  suffer  for  his  truth.  It  is 
eminently  applicable,  to  the  excellent  martyr,  some  ac- 
count of  whom  we  are  to  submit  to  the  Reader. 

Rowland  Taylor,  doctor  both  ki  civil  and  canon  laws, 
was  a  very  uncommon  man  both  for  grace  and  gifts  :  He 
bad  the  piety  of  Calvm,  the  intrepidity  of  Luther,  and 
what  was  orthodox  in  both.  He  was  rector  of  Hadley, 
in  Suffolk ;  which  was  one  of  the  first  towns  in  England 
that  received  the  gospel,  by  the  preaclung  of  Mr  Thomas 
Bilney  :  *  By  whose  industry,  says  Mr  Fox,  the  gospel  of 

<  Christ  had  such  gracious   success,  and  took  such  root 

<  there,  that  a  great  number  in  that  parish  became  ex- 
'ceedingly  well  learned  in  the  holy  scriptures,  as  well' 

<  women  as  men  :*  So  that  one  might  have  found  amongst 
them  many,  who  had  often  read  the  whole  bible  through, 
and  who  could  have  said  great  part  oJF  St  Paul's  epistles 
by  heart  •,  and  very  well  and  readily  have  given  a  scrip- 
tural and  judicious  answer  in  any  matter  of  controversy. 
Their  children  and  servants  were  also  brought  up  with 
such  care,  and  so  diligently  instructed  in  the  right  know- 
ledge of  God's  word,  that  the  whole  town  seemed  rather 
an  university  of  the  learned,  than  a  town  of  cloth-mak- 
ing, or  labouring  people  :  And,  what  is  most  to  be  com- 
mended, they  were,  for  the  most  part,  faithful  followers 
of  God's  word  in  holiness  of  life  and  conversation. 

Dr  Taylor  was  no  sooner  presented  to  this  benefice  of 
tiadley,  tnan  he  went  and  resided  upon  it  \  though  he  had 
the  happiness  of  living  at  Lambeth  with  atchbishop  Cran- 
iiiet»    He  not  on4y  laboured  abundantly  in  preaching  the* 
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jpure  doctrmes  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ ;  But  as  be« 
comes  every  true  pastor^  he  was  an  example  to  the  be- 
lievers, in  word,  in  conversation,  in  charity,  in  spirit, 
in  faith,  in  purity;  that  in  a  little  time  the  people  re- 
sorted to  him  as  a  father.  <  To  the  poor,  says  Mr  Fox; 
that  were  blind,  lame,  sick,  bed-rid,  6r  that  had  many 
children,  he  was  indeed  a  father,  a  careful  patron,  and 
'diligent  provider ;  and  stirred  up  such  parishioners  as 
had  it  in  their  power,  to  make  a  genetai  provision  for 
them  ;  while  he  himself  (beside  the  continual  relief  they 
always  found  at  his  bouse)  gave  most  liberally  every 
year  to  the  common  alms-box.  His  wife  also  was  art 
honest,  discreet,  and  sober  matron ;  and  his  children  well 

*  nurtured,  and  brought  up  in  the  fear  of  God  and  good 

*  learning/  He  was  of  a  meek  and  humble  spirit,  yet 
bold  and  faithful  in  reproving  sin,  eveii  in  the  greatest  i 
And  thus  he  continued,  as  a  faithful  and  good  shepherd, 
feeding,  governing,  and  leading  his  flock  through  the 
wilderness  of  thi6  evil  world,  all  the  days  of  good  king 
Edward.  . 

Whett  queen  Mary  ascended  the  throne,  one  Foster,  ai 
steward  and  keeper  of  courts^  and  John  Clerk,  of  Hadley; 
two  papists,  agreed  together,  by  violence,  to  build  up  ati 
altar  in  Dr  Taylor's  church,  and  to  have  mass  said  in  it  J 
and  accordingly  engaged  John  Averth,  minister  of  Aldam; 
a  dissembling  papist,  to  come  ii^ith  all  the  popish  imple- 
ments and  garments,  and  to  be  their  priest,  having  a  band 
of  papists  with  drawri  swords  to  defend  them.  They 
proceeded  to  Hadley  church  in  a  body,  and  rang  the  bell  j 
which  Dr  Taylor  bearing,  as  he  sat  at  his  studies,  thought 
it  was  some  parish-business  that  required  his  attendance, 
and  therefore  went  to  church ;  where  to  his  great  sur- 
prise, he  saw  Averth,  in  all  his  popish  vestments,  with  a 
broad  new  shaved  crown,  ready  to  begin  his  poj^ish  sacri- 
fice ;  and  surrounded  with  armed  men^  lest  any  body 
should  approach  to  disturb  him  ;  whom  he  thus  addressed  i 

"Thou  devil,  who  made  thee  so  bold  to  enter  into  ^his 
««  church,  to  prd&ne  and  defile  it  with  this  abominable 
"  idolatry  ?  I  command  thee,  thott  popish  wolf,  in  the 
**  name  of  God,  to  avoid  hence,  and .  not  to  presume 
^<  thus  to  poison  Christ's  flock."  Then  said  Foster, 
<  Thou  traitor,  i^'hat  dost  thou  here,  to  let  and  disturb 

*  the  queen's  proceedings  ?'  Dr  Taylor  answered, 
«  I  am  no  traitor,  but  I  ami  the  shepherd,  that  God  my 
**  Lord  Christ  hath  appointed  to  feed  his  flock ;  there- 
^<  fore  I  have  very  good  authority   to  be  here."     Mrs 
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Taylor,  -who  had  followed  her  husband  into  tiie  churchy 
kneeled  down,  and  lifting  up  '  her  hands,  cried  with  a 
loud  voice,  *  I  beseech  God,  the  Tighte«Ki8  judge,  to 
<  avenge  this  injury,  which  this  popish  idolater  doth  thia 
«  day  to  the  blcixi  of  Christ.'  They  then  thrust  both  the 
Doctor  and  her  out  of  the  church  ^  and,  in  a  day  or  two 
after,  wrote  to  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester  and  lord 
chancellor,  lodging  in  his  couvt  many  fake  and  heavy 
charges  against  him. 

The  bishop  no  sooner  heard  of  it,  than  be  sent  letters 
missive  to  Th  Taylor,  commanding  him  within  a  certain 
time  to  come  and  appear  before  him,  upon  his  allegiance, 
to'  answer  such  complaints  as  were  made  against  him. 
When  his  friends  knew  this,  they  earnestly  entreated 
him  to  fly ;  for  there  was  no  reason  to  expect  he  would 
meet  either  with  justice  or  favour,  but,  on  the  contrary^ 
imprisonment  and  death*  To  these  he  answered ;  <<  I 
<<  know  my  cause  to  be  so  good  and  righteous,  and  the 
<<  truth  so  strong  on  my  side,  that  I  will,  by  God's 
<<  grace,  appear  before  them,  and  to  their  face  resist  their 
<<  fabe  doings ;  for  I  believe  I  shall  never  be  able  to  do 
*^  God.  so  good  service  as  now ;  and  that  I  shall  never 
**  have  so  glorious  a  calling,  nor  so  much  of  the  mercy 
<<  of  God  preferred  me,  as  I  have  now  :  Therefore,  pray 
^<  for  me ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  God  will  give  me  strength^ 
<<  and  his  Holy  Spirit,  that  all  my  adversaries  shall  be  a^ 
**  shamed  of  their  doings."  And  when  they  further  urged, 
that  he  had  sufficiently  done  his  duty,  and  borne  witness 
to  the  truth,  both  in  his  sermons  and  in  resisting  the  popish 
priest ;  that  our  Saviour  Christ  says,  when  they  persecute  you 
in  one  cityjjlee  unto  another ;  and  that,  in  fleeing  from  the 
present  persecution,  he  might  reserve  himself  for  better 
times  \ '  he  replied,  <<  I  am  old^  and  have  already  lived  too 
**  long  to  see  these  terrible  and  wicked  days.  You  may 
<*  act  according  to  your  consciences  j  but  I  am  resolved 
<<  not  to  fly :  God  shall  hereafter  raise  up  teachers,  who 
<<  shall  teach  with  more  diligence  andfaithftnloess  than  I 
<*  have  done  ;  for  God  will  not  forsake  his  church,  though 
<<  for  a  time  he  trieth  and  correcteth  us,  and  that  not  widb> 
♦*  out  just  cause." 

Dr  Taylor  set  out  for  London,  attended  by  his  own 
servant,  John  Hull,  who,  by  the  way,  laboured  to  persuade 
his  master  to  fly,  proffering  him  his  service,  though  at 
the  hazard  of  his  life,  in  all '  the  perils  and  dangers  that 
might  attend  his  flight.  «  Oh  John!  (answered  the 
^  good  Doctor)  shall  I  give  place  to  this  thy  counsel 
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«  and  worldly  persuasion,  and  leave  my  flock  in  this  dan- 
«  ger  ?  Remember  the  good  shepherd  Christ,  who  not 
<<  only  fed  his  flock,  but  also  died  for  it :  Him  I  must, 
«<  and,  by  the  grace  of  God,  will  follow.  Therefore,  good 
■  «  John,  pray  for  me  ;  and  if,  at  any  time,  thou  seest  me 
<<  weak,  comfort  ffie  j  but  discourage  me  not  in  this  my 
««  godly  entetprize  and  purpose/' 

Dr  Taylor,  upon  his  arrival  at  London,  waited  on  the 
bishop,  who,  according  to  custom,  reviled  him,  calling 
him  knave^  traiUry  heretic,  and  mucK  more  of  the  same 
kind  of  language,  which  was  usu^  with  him ;  all  which 
the  doctor  heard  with  great  patience ;  and  then  said, 
«*  My  lord,  I  am  neither  a  traitor  nor  a  heretic,  but  ^ 
•*  true  subject,  and  a  faithful  Christian  man ;  and  ani 
*<«  come>  according  to  your  command,  to  know  your 
<«  lordship's  pleasure  in  sending  for  me."  Then  said  th6 
bishop,  «  Art  thou  come,  thou  villain  ?  How  darest  thoil 
«  look  me  in  the  face  for  shame  ?  Knowest  thou  not  who 
'^  I  am  ?' — "  Yes,  (answered  the  doctor)  I  know  who 

<  you  are.      You  are  Dr  Stephen  Gardiner,  bishop  of 

<  Winchester,  and  lord  chancellor  ;  and  yet  but  a  man,  I 
«*  trow.  But  (continued  the  doctor)  if  you  expect  that 
'<<  I  should  be  afraid  bf  your  k>rdly  looks ;  why  do  you 
'^'  not  fear  Gdd,  the  Lord  of  us  all  ?  How  dare  you  fot 
«  shame  look  any  Christian  man  in  the  face,  seeing  you 
«  have  forsaken  the  truth,  denied  our  Saviour  Christ  and 
"  his  word,  and  have  done  contrary  to  your  own  oath 
<«  and  writing  ?  With  what  countenance  will  you  appear 
«^  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  and  answer  to  your 
«'  oath  made,  first  unto  King  Henry  VIIL  and  afterward 
<«  unto  King  Edward  his  son  ?'' — *  Tush,  tush,  (cried  the 

<  bishop)  that  was  an  Herod's  oath,  unlawful ;  and  there- 
«  fore  wortfiy  to  be  broken  :  I  have  done  well  in  breaking 
«  it ; — and,  I  thank  God,  I  am  come  home  again  to  our 

<  mother,  the  Catholic  church  of  Rome ;  and  so  I  would 

*  thou  shouldest  do.' 

' "  But  (said  Dr  Taylor)  you  will  not  be  discharged 
"  before  Christ,  who  doubtless  will  require  it  at  your 
**  hands,  as  a  lawful  oath  made  to  our  liege  and  sove- 
<'  reign  lord  the  king,  from  whose  obedience  the  pope  nor 
•<«  any  other  man  can  absolve  you." — *  I  seej  (said  the  bi- 

*  shop)  thou  art  an  arrogant  knave,  and  a  very  fool/ — "  My 
<*  lord,  (said  the  doctor)  leave  your  unseemly  railing  at 
<*  me ;  it  is  unbecoming  a  man  in  authority  as  you  are. 
*«  I  z:m  a  Christian  man  5  and  you  know,  that  ke  that  saith 
*^  tQ  hh  brother,   Racha,  is  in  danger  of  the  council ;  and 
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f«  he  that  sat(hj  Thou  fool^  is  in  danger  of  hell'firer — <  Y« 
<  are  false,  (said  the  bishop)  and  liars  all  the  sort  of  you/ 
— "  Nay,  my  lord,  we  are  true  men,  (replied  Taylor)  and 
f<  know  thut  it  is  written.  The  mouth  that  liethy  slayeth  the 
«  soul :  And  again.  Thou  Lord  God  shalt  destroy  all  that 
?^  speak  lies.  And  therefore  we  abide  by  the  truth  of 
*<  God's  word,  which  you,  contrary  to  your  consciences, 
«<  deny  and  forsake." 

*  Thou  art  a  married  man,'  said  the  bishop.  *f  Yes, 
«  my  lord,  (said  the  doctor)  I  thank  Gdd  I  an\,  and 
«*  have  had  nine  children,  all  in  lawful  matrimony  5 
y  and  blessed  be  God  who  has  ordained  matrimony,  and 
*«  commanded  that  every  man,  that  had  not  the  gift  of 
<«  continency,  should  man'y  a  wife  of  his  own,  and  not 
«  live  in  adultery  or  whoredom." — <  But  thou  hast   re- 

*  sisted  the  queen's  proceedings,  in  not  suffering  the 
«  minister  of  Aldani  to  say  mass  in  Hadley.' — "  My  lord, 
f<  I  am  the  minister  of  Hadley:  And  it  is  against  all 
«  right,  conscience,  and  law,  that  any  man  should  come 
<<  into  my  charge,  and  presume  to  infect  the  flock,  com- 
f<  mitted  to  my  care,  with  'the  yenom  of  the  popish 
«  idolatrous  mass."  With  that,  the  bishop  grew  very  . 
angry,  and  said,  <  Thoii  art  a  blasphe^nous  heretic  in- 

<  deed,  that  blasphem^st  th^  blessed  sacrament,  [and  put 

*  oiF  his  cap]  and  §peakest  against  the  holy  mass,  which 

<  is  made  a  sacrifice  for  the  quick  apd  the  dead.' — ««  Nay, 
"  (says  Taylojr)  I  bjasphepie  riot  the  blessed  sacrament 
««  which  Christ  instituted  \  but  I  reverence  it  as  a  Chris- 
<<  tian  ought  to  do-,  and  confess,  that  Christ  ordained 
*<  the  holy  communion  in  remembrance  of  his  death  and 
f*  passion :  which,  when  we  keep  according  to  his  ordi- 
<«  nance,  we,  through  faith,  cat  the  body  of  Qhrist,  and 
<<  drink  his  blood,  giving  tlianks  for  our  redemption. 
««  Tliat  sacrifice,  oblation,  and  atonement,  which  Christ 
«  made  and  ofFered  in  his  own  person  once  for  all,  was 
«<  full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  for  all  them  that  believe  in 
f<  him;  so  that  no  priest  can  offer  him  again  *,  nor  need 
f*  we  any  more  propitiatory  sacrifice  :  Therefore  I  say, 
f<  with  Chrysostqm,  and  a)l  the  doctors,  «  Our  sacrifice  is 
f  only  memorative,  in  the  remembrance  of  Christ's  death 

*  and  passion,  a  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving ;'  and  therefore 
<«  the' fathers  called  it  eucharistia  :  And  any  other  sacrifice 
*^  the  church  knows  nothing  of."-7-<  True,  (said  the 
\  bishop)  the  sacrament  is  called  eucharistia^  a  thanks* 
I  giving,  because  we  there  give  thanks  for  our  redemp- 
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'^  tion  J  but  it  is  also  a  sacrifice  propitiatory  for  the  quick 

<  and  dead,   which  tl^ou  shalt  confess  ere  thou  and    I 

<  have  done.' — ^Then  the  bishop  called  his  men,  and  said, 

<  Have  this  fellow  hence,  and  carry  him  to  the  King's 

<  Bench,  and  charge  the  keeper  that  he  be  close  confined.' 
Upon  which  Dr  Taylor  kneeled  down,  and  holding  up 
both  his  hands,  said,  «  Good  Lord,  I  thank  thee ;  and 
*<  from  the  tyranny  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  all  his 
<<  detestable  errors,  idolatries,  and  abominations,  good 
•«  Lord  deliver  us  5"— and  added,  <<  God  be  praised  for 
«  good  king  Edward  !" 

Dr  Taylor  being  sent  to  prison,  was  confined  almost 
two  years;  during  which  time  he  was  frequently  ex- 
amined respecting  his  faith,  and  as  often  witnessed  a  good 
confession  before  his  adversaries.  But,  as  his  examina- 
tions are  substantially  (he  same,  we  will  lay  before  the 
Reader  the  following  letter,  written  by  the  doctor  to  a 
friend,  in  which  he  gives  an  account  01  his  examination 
on  the  twenty-second  of  January,  before  the  chancellor 
and  other  commissioners. 

j1  letter  of  Dr  Taylor^  contaimng  a  conversation  between  him 
and  the  lord  chancellor  and  other  commissioners^  the  twenty^ 
second  of  January. 

*'  \17HEREAS  you  would  have  me  to  write  the  talk 
«  ^^  between  the  king  and  queen's  most  honour- 
« ,  able  council  and  me,  on  Tuesday  the  twenty-second 
« »of  January,  so  far  as  I  remember :  First,  my  lord 
<«  chancellor  said,  <  You  among  others  are  at  this  present 

<  time  sent  for,  to  enjoy  tlie  king  and  queen's  majesties 

<  favour  and  mercy,  if  you  will  now  rise  again  with  us 

<  from  the  fall  which  we  generally  have  received  in  this 

<  realm,  from  the  which  (God  be  praised)  we  are  now 

<  clearly  delivered,  miraculously.  If  you  will  not  rise 
«  with  us  now,  and  receive  mercy  now  offered,  you  shall 

<  have  judgment  according  to  your  demerit.'  To  this  I 
«  answered,  that  so  to  rise,  should  be  the  greatest  faU 
<«  that  ever  I  could  receive :  For  I  should  so  fall  from 
<«  my  dear  Saviour  Christ  to  antichrist.  For  I  do  believe 
<«  that  the  religion  set  forth  in  king  Edward's  days,  wa« 
*«  according  to  the  vein  of  the  holy  scripture,  which 
«  comaineth  fully  all  the  rules  of  our  Christian  religion, 
«  from  tlie  which  I  do  not  intend  to  decline  80  long  as  I 
<<  live,  by  God's  grace. 

««  Then  master  secretary  Bourn  said,  « Which  of  the 

<  religions  mean  ye  of  in  king  Edward's  days  ?  For  ye 

4  <  know 
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<  know  there  were  diverse  books  of  religion  set  forth  in 

<  his  days.     There  was  a  rehgion  set  forth,  in  a  cate- 

<  chism  by  my  lord  of  Canterbury.     Do  you  mean  that 

*  you  will  stick  to  that  ?' 

«  I  answered,  my  lord  of  Canterbury  made  a  catechism 
<<  to  be  translated  into  English,  which  book  was  not  of 
**  his- own  making  ;  Yet  he  set  it  forth  in  his  own  name  ; 
<<  aud  truly  that  book  for  the  time  did  much  good.  But 
<<  there  was,  after  that,  set  forth  by  the  most  innocent  king 
<<  Edward  (for  whom  God  be  praised  everlastingly)  the 
<<  whole  church-service,  with  great  deliberation,  and  the 
<•  advice  of  the  best  learned  men  in  the  realm,  and 
<<  authorised  by  the  whole  parliament,  and  received  and 
<*  published  gladly  by  the  whole  realm :  Which  book  was 
<<  never  reformed  but  once,  and  yet  by  that  one  refor- 
«<  mation  it  was  so  fully  perfected,  according  to-  the  rules 
•<<  of  our  Christian  religion  in  every  behalf,  that  no 
<^  Christian  conscience  could  be  offended  with  any  thing 
«  therein  contained  ;  I  mean  of  that  book  reformed.; 

<«  Then  my  lord  chancellor  said,  <  Didst  thou  never 

<  read  the  book  shat  I  set  forth  of  the  sacrament  ?' 

"  I  answered,  that  I  had  read  it, 
<<  Then  he  said,  •  How  likest  thou  that  book  ?'  With 
<«  that  onje  of  the  council  (whose  name  I  know  not)  said, 

<  My  lord,  that  is  a  good  question :  For  I  am  sure,  that 
«  book  stoppeth  ail  their  mouths.*  Then  said  *<  I,  My 
**  lord,  I  think  many  things  be  far  wide  from  the  truth 
<<  of  God's  Word  in  that  book. 

«<  Then  my  loTd  said,  *  Thou  art  a  very  varlet.'  To 
<«  that  I  answered.  That  is  as  ill  as  racha  or  fool. 
<*  Then  my  lord  said,  <  Thou  art  an  ignorant  beetle- 

*  brow. 

<*  To  that  I  answered,  I  have  read  over  and  over 
«  again  the  holy  scriptures,  and  S.  Augustine's  works 
<«  through,  S.  Cyprian,  Eusebius,  Origen,  Gregory  Nazi- 
«*  anzene,  with  divers  other  books  through  once  •,  there- 
<<  fore,  I  thank  God,  I  am  not  utterly  ignorant.  Besides 
<<  these,  my  lord,  I  professed  the  civil  laws,  as  your  lord- 
^<  ship  did,  and  I  have  read  over  the  canon  law  also. 

«  Then  my   lord   said,    «  With  a   corrupt  judgment 

*  thou  readest  all  things  ;  Touching  my  profession,  it  is 

<  divinity,  in  which  I  have  written  divers  books.'  Then 
«<  said  I,  My  lord,  ye  did  write  one  book,  De  verd  obe^ 
♦<  Jientid ;  I  would  you  had  been  constant  in  that :  For 
*«  indeed  you  never  did  declare  a  good  conscience  that  I 
M  heard  of,  but  in  that  one  book. 

♦<  Then 
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««  Then  my  lord  said,  « tut,  tut,  tut,  I  wrote  against 

<  Bucer  in  priests  marriages :  But  such  books  please  not 
«  such  wretches  as  thou  art,  which  hast  been  married  many 

<  years.' 

<«  To  that  I  answered,  I  am  married  indeed,  and  I 
*<  have  had  nine  children  in  holy  nvatrimony,  I  thank 
«<  God  :  And  this  I  am  sure  of,  that  your  proceedings 
^<  now  at  this  present  in  this  realm  against  priests  mar- 
*«  riages  is  the  maintenance  of  the  doctrine  of  devils, 
<<  against  natural  law,  civil  law,  canoii  law,  general  coun* 
«<  cils,  canons  of  the  apostles,  ancient  doctor's,  and  God's 
<*  laws. 

«<  Then  spake  my  lord  of  Durhami  saying,  « You  have 

<  professed  the  civil  law,  as  you  say.     Then  you  know  that 
«  Justinian  writeth,  that  priests  should  at  their  taking  of 

<  orders  swear,  that  they  were  never  married ;  and  he 

<  bringeth  in  to  prove  that,  Canones  Apostolorum. 

«  To  that  I  answered,  that  I  did  not  remember  any 
«  such  law  of  Justinian.  But  I  am  sure,  that  Justinian 
«  writeth  in  lltulo  de  indicia  viduitatey  in  Cod.  that  if 
*<  one  w»ould  bequeath  to  his  wife  in  his  Testament  a 
*«  legacy,  under  a  condition'  that  she  should  never  marry 
<'  again,  and  take  an  oath  of  her  for  accomplishing  the 
*<  same,  yet  she  may  marry  again  if  he  die,  notwithstand^ 
<<  ing  the  aforesaid  conditions,  and  oath  taken  and  made 
«  against  marriage :  And  an  oath  is  another  manner  of 
<<  obligation  made  to  God,  than  is  a  papistical  vow  made 
*<  to  man. 

«  Moreover,  in  the  pandects  it  is  contained,  that  if  a 
«  man  doth  manumit  his  handmaid,  under  a  condition 
<«  that  she  shall  nearer  marry  ;  yet  she  may  marry,  and  her 
«  patron  shall  lose  Jus  patronatuSi  for  his  adding  of  the 
«  unnatural  and  unlawful  condition  against  matrimony. 

•«  Then  my  lord   chancellor  said,  <  thou   sayest  that 

*  priests  may  be  married  by  God's  law.     How  provest 
«  thou  that  ?' 

"  I  answered,  by  the  plain  words  and  sentences  of  St 
<<  Paul,  both  to  Timothy,  and  to  1  itus,  where  he  speaks 
«  most  evidently  of' the  marriage  of  priests,  deacons,  and 
"  bishops.  And  Chrysostom,  writing  upon  the  epistle  to 
<<  Timothy,  saith,  it  is  an  heresy  to  say  that  a  bishop  may 
<«  not  be  married. 

"  Then  said  my  lord  chancellor,  <  thou  lyest  of  Chry- 

*  sostom;     But  thou  dost,  as  all  thy  companions  do,  beiy 

*  ever  without  shame  both  the  scriptures  and  the  doctors. 
f  Didst  thou  not  also  say,  that  by  the  canon  law  priests 

may 
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^  may  be  married  ?  which  is  most  untrue,  and  tie  con- 
^  trary  is  most  true.* 

"I  answered,  we  read  in  the  decrees,  that  the' four 
«*  general  councils,  Nicene,  Const^ntinbpolitan,  Ephesine, 
•<«  Chalcedone,  have  the  same  authority  that  the  four  evan* 
*«  gelists  have.  And  we  read  in  the  same  decrees  (which 
^<  is  one  of  the  chief  books  of  the  canon  law)  that  the 
<*  council  of  Nice,  by  the  means  of  one  Paphnutius,  did 
**  allow  priests  and  bishops  marriages  :  Therefore,  by  the 
"*«  best  part  of  the  canon  law,  priests  may  be  married." 

Then  my  lord  chancellor  said,   « Thou  falsifiest  the 

*  general  council ;  for  there  is    express  mention  in  the 

*  said  decree,  that  priests  should  be  divorced  from  their 
'«  wives,  which  be  married.* 

"  Then  said  I,  if  those  words  be  there,  as  you  say, 
*^  then  am  I  content  to  lose  this  great  head  erf  mine. 
•*  Let  the  book  be  fetched. 

<^  Then  spake  my  lord  o>  Durham,  *  though  they  be 

*  not   there,  yet   they   may   be  in  Scclestastica  Historta^ 

*  which  Eusebiiis  wrote,  out  of  which  book  the  decree 

*  was  taien.' 

*<  To  that  Said  T,  it  is  not  like  that  the  pope  would , 
«*  leave   out   any  such  sentence,  having  such  authority, 
**  and  making  so  much  for  his  purpose. 

"  Then  my  lord  chancellor  said,  <  Gratian  was  but  a 

*  patcher,  and  thou  art  glad  to  snatch  up  such  a  patch 

*  as  maketh  for  thy  purpose.' 

"  I  answered,  my  lord,  I  cannot  but  marvel  that  yoa 
<^  do  call  one  of  the  chidF  papists  that  ever  was,  but  a 
*«  patcher. 

"  Then  my  lord  chancellor  said,  ^  nay,  I  call  thee  a 
<  snatcher  and  patcher.     To  make  an  end,  wilt  thou  not 

*  return  again  with   us   to   the  catholic  church  ?*    An^ 
'  with  that  he  rose.* 

«  And  I  said,  by  God's  grace  I  will  never  depart 
«  from  Christ's  church.  Then  I  required  that  I  might 
*^  have  some  of  my  friends  to  come  to  me  in  prison : 
"  And  my  lord  chancellor  said,  thou  shalt  have  judg- 
*<  ment  within  this  week ;  and  so  was  I  delivered  again 
**  unto  ray  keeper.  My  lord  of  Durham  would  that  I 
**  should  believe  as  my  father  and  mother  did.  I 
*«  alleged  St  Augustine,  that  we  ought  to  prefer  God's 
-«*  word  before  all  men." 

On  the  last  day  of  January,  Dr  Taylor  was  examined^ 
for  the  last  time,  before  the  bishops  of  Winchester,  London, 
Norwich,  Salisbury,  and  Durham,  who  charged  him  with 

Jieresy 
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Jieresy  and  schism ;  requiring  at  the  same  time  a  determi- 
n«te  answer,  whether  he  would  submit  himself  to  the 
Roman  bishop,  and  abjure  his  errors  -,  or  .else  they  would 
proceed  according  to  their  laws  [ex  post  facto,  made  since 
his  confinement]  to  his  condemnation.     Dr  Taylor  an- 
swered, with  a  great  deal  of  courage  and  stedfastness,  that 
he  would  not  depart  from  the  truth  which  he  had  preached 
in  king  Edward's  days,  neither  would  he  submit  himself 
^  to  the  Romish  antichrist ;  but  thanked  God,  who  had  so 
honoured  him,  as  to  call  him  to  suffer  for  his  word  and 
truth's  sake.   When  the  bishops  saw  him  so  bold,  constant 
and  immoveable,  they  read  the  sentence  of  death  upon 
him  5  which  when  he  had  heard,  he  said,  with  a  remark- 
able degree  of  fortitude,  "  I  doubt  not,  but  that  God,  the 
«  righteous  judge,  will  require  my  blood  at  your  hands, 
f<  and  that  the  proudest  of  you  all  shall  repent  this  re- 
f <  ceiving  again  of  antichrist,  and  the  tyranny  you  now 
«  shew  against  the  flock  of  Christ." 

He  was  remanded  to  prison ;  and  the  keeper  was  charged 
to  confine  him  closer  dian  ever.  In  his  way  back,  the 
people  crowded  to  see  him  ^  to  whom  he  said,  <<  Gpd  be 
**  praised,  good  people,  I  am  come  away  from  them 
<«  undefiled,  and  will,  by  God's  grace,  confirm  the  truth 
«  with  my  blood." 

After  he  had  been  condemned  about  a  week,  Bonner, 
bishop  of  London,  went  to  the  prison  to  perform  upon  him 
the  ceremony  of  degradation ;  and  because  the  Dr  re- 
fused to  put  on  the  popish  vestments,  the  bishop  ordered 
those,  who  accompanied  him,  to  put  them  on  him  by 
force ;  which  done,  he  set  his  hands  on  his  sides,   and 
walking  up  and  down  the  room,  said,  "  How  say  you^ 
<*  my  lord ;  am  I  not  a  goodly  fool  ?  How  say  you,  my 
*«  Hfvasters ;  if  I  were  in  Cbeapside,  should  I  not  have  boys 
<<  enow  to  laugh  at  these  apish  toys,  and  toying  trum- 
*<  pery  ?"   Upon  which  the  bishop   fell  to  scraping  his 
fingers,  and  thumbs,  and    the  crown  of  his  head ;  and 
cursed  him  again  and  again.     <<  Though  you  curse  me 
«  (said  the  doctor)  God  doth  bless  me.     I  have  the  wit- 
♦<  ness  of  my  conscience,  that  ye  have   done  me  wrong 
«  and  violence :  Nevertheless,  I  pray  God,  if  it  be  his 
*<  will,  to  forgive  you.     But  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
*^  bishop  of  Rome,   and  his  detestable  enormities,  good 
*'  Lord  deliver  us." 

After  his  degradation  he  was  sent  to  the  King's  Bench, 
where  he  soon  experienced  (what  at  that  time  was  remark- 
able) the  difference  between  the  keepers  of  the  bjshop's 

prisonsji 
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prisonS)  and  those  of  the  kings  j»  the  former  were  wicked 
and  cruel,  like  their  merciless  masters;  but  the  latter 
Were  humane,  and  generally  shewed  all  the  favour  in  their 
power.  Therefore  Dr  Taylor  obtained  leave,  through 
the  ^x>urtesy  of  hh  new  keeper,  to  have  his  wife,  his  son 
Thomas,  and  his  servant  John  Hull,  to  sup  with  him  the 
Evening  before  he  suffered.  They  came  to  him  before 
slipper^time,  when  he  prayed  with  them,  beginning  with 
the  litany.  After  supper,  walking  up  and  down  the  room, 
he  gave  God  thanks  fof  his  grace,  and  for  his  effectual 
calling,  and  that  he  had  given  him  strength  to  abide  by 
his  holy  word  :  And  then  tiirning  to  his  son  Thomas,  he 
thus  addressed  him : 

«  My  dear  son,  (said  he)  Almighty  God  bless  thee,  and 
«  give  thee  his  Holy  Spirit,  to  be  a  true  servant  ©f  Christ, 
"  to  learn  his  word,  and  constantly  to  stand  by  his  truth 
<<  all  thy  life  long.  And,  my  son,  see  that  thou  feat 
<<  God  always.  Flee  from  all  sin  and  wkked  living:  B6 
«•  virtuous,  serve  God  with  daily  prayer,  and  apply  thy 
<<  book.  In  anywise  see  that  thou  be  obedient  to  thy 
•*  mother;  love  her  and  serve  her :  Be  ruled  by  her  now 
«« in  thy  youth,  and  follow  her  good  counsel  in  all  things. 
«  Beware  of  lewd  company,  of  young  men  that  fear  not 
<*  God,  but  follow  their  lewd  lusts  and  vain  appetites. 
«  Fly  from  whoredom,  and  hate  all  filthy  living,  remem- 
«  bering,  that  I  thy  father  do  die  in  the  defence  of  holy 
<«  martiage*  Another  ^ay,  when  God  shall  bless  thee ; 
«  love  and  cherish  the  poor  people,  and '  count  that  thy 
«  chief  riches  is,  to  be  rich  in  alms  :  And^when  thy 
«  mother  is  waxed  oM,  forsake  her  not ;  but  provide  for 
«  her  to  thy  power,  and  see  that  she  lack  nothing :  For 
««  so  will  God  bless  thee,  and  give  thee  long  life  upon 
«  earth,  and  prosperity :  Which  I  pray  God  to  grant 
«  thee." 

Then  taming  to  his  wife,  "  my  dedr  wife,  (said  he) 
«*  continue  stedfast  in  the  fear  and  love  of  God ;  keep 
«  youreelf  undefiled  frorti  their  popish  idolatries  and  su-*- 
^<  perstitions.  I  have  been  unto  you  a  faithful  yoke- 
«*  fellow,  and  so  have  you  been  unto  me ;  for  the  which 
«<  I  pray  God  to  reward  you ;  and  doubt  not,  dear  wife, 
<<  but  God  will  reward  it. 

<«  Now  the  time  is  come  that  I  shall  be  taken  from 
*«  you,  and  you  discharged  of  the  wedlock-bond  towa^'ds 
«  me  ;  therefore  I  wilt  give  you  my  counsel  what  I  think 
«^most  expedient  for  you.  You  are  yet  a  child-bearing 
«  woman^  and  therefore  it  will  be  most  convenient  for 

«  you 
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«<  you  to  many.  For  doubtless  you  shaft  n«vet  be  at  a 
M  conyenient  stay  for  yourself  and  your  poor  children)  nor 
<<  out  of  trouble  till  you  be  married  ;  therefore,  as  soon 
«  as  God  will  provide  it,  marry  with  some  honest  faith- 
«  ful  man  tliat  feareth  God.  Doubt  you  not,  God  will 
<<  provide  an  honest  husband  for  you,  and  he  will  be  a 
<*  merciful  father  to  you  and  to  my  children :  Whom  I 
*(  pray  you  to  bring  up  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  in  learn- 
<*  ing>  to  the  uttermost  of  your  power,  and  keep  them 
<«  from  this  Romish  idolatry." 

Having  thus  finished  his  last,  parting  advice,  witli  the 
utmost  tenderness  and  affection ;  they  prayed  together^ 
embraced,  and  wept  over  each  other,  in  a  very  affecting 
manner.  He  then  gave  his  wife  a  book  of  Common  Prayer 
published  by  king  Edward,  which  he  had  taken  with  him 
to  prison,  and  (occasionally  used :  And  to  his  son  Thomas 
he  gave  a  Latin  book  of  remarkable  sayings  of  the  ancient 
martyrs,  ^  gathered  out  of  .ecclesiastical  authors ;  and  in 
the  end  of  it  wrote  his  last  will :  And  so  they  took  their 
leave  of  him. 

The  next  morning,  at  two  o'clock,  came  the  sherifT 
and  his  oiEcers,  and  led  the  doctor  away  to  the  sign  of 
the  Woolpack,  without  Aldgate.  His  wife,  suspecting  that 
ki  the  night  they  would  take  him  away  somewhere  or 
other,  had  watched  all  night  in  St  Botolph's  church-porch 
beside  Aldgate,,  with  two  children  ;  one  called  Elizabeth,, 
thirteen  years  of  age,  an  orphan  that  they  had  brought 
up  as  their,  own  from  three  years  old  ;  the  other  Mary, 
their  own  daughter.  When  the  sheriff  with  his  prisoner 
came  opposite  the  church,  Elizabeth  cried  out,  <  Q  my  dear 

*  father;  mother,  mother,  here  is  my  dear  father  led  away.* 
Then  cried  Mrs  Taylor,  <  Rowland,  Rowland,  where  art 
thou?'  [for  it  was  very  dark,  being  in  the  month  of 
February]  Dr  Taylotanswered,  <«  Dear  wife,  I  am  here  ;"" 
and  stood.  The  sheriff's  men  were  for  making  him  go 
on ;  but  the  sheriff'  said,  <  stay  a  little,  and  let  him  speak 

•  to  his  wife.*  He  then  took  up  his  little  daughter  Mary 
in  his  arms,  and  kneeled  down  with  his  wife  and  Eliza- 
beth, and  prayed,  saying  the  Lord's  prayer,  &c.  which 
was  so  affecting  a  scene,  that  the  sheriff  and  his  officers 
melted  into  tears.  *^ 

When  they  rose  up  from  prayer,  the  doctbr  kissed  his 
wife,  and  shook  her  by  the  hand,  saying,  *«  Farewell,  my 
«•  dear  wife,  be  of  good  comfort ;  for  I  am  quiet  in  my 
"  conscience.— God  will  raise  up  a  father  for  my  chii- 
«<  dren.'*     He  then  kissed  his  daughter  Mary,  and  said, 

«  God 
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«  Gk)d  bless  thee  and  make  thee  his  servant  i"  And  kis^^^ 
ing  Elizabeth,  he  said,  <<  God  bless  thee*  I  pray  you  all 
«  stand  strong;  and  stedfast  unto  Christ  and  his  word,  and 
"  keep  you  from  idolatry  "  Then  said  his  wife,  «  God 
«  be  with  thee,  dear  Rowland ;  I  will,  with  God's  help 

*  meet  thee  at  Hadley/  But  shQ  following  them  to  Ae 
innj  and  the  sheriiF,  seeing  her  there,  ordered  her  to  be 
taken  away  and  confined,  till  he  returned  from  the  execu- 
tion :  So  that  she  saw  not  her  suffering  husband,  nor  he^ 
her,  any  more  in  this  vale  of  tears. 

The  doctor  was  put  into  a  chamber,  with  a  guard  of 
four  men,  where  he  gave  himself  wholly  to  prayer,  tilt 
eleven  o'clock,  when  they  put  him  on  horseback  in  the 
inn  yard,  and  then  opened  the  gates  and  led  him  fbrth. 
At  the  gates  stood  waiting  his  trusty  servant  John  Hull, 
with  his  son  Thomas  ;  whom,  when  the  doctor  saw,  he 
said,  «  come  hither,  my  son  Thomas  v"  and  setting  the 
child  before  him  on  his  horse,  and  taking  off  his  hat,  he 
said  to  the  numerous  spectators,  «  Good  people,  this  is 
"  my  own  son,  begotten  of  my  body  in  lawful  matrimony; 
•*  and  God  be  blessed  for  lawful  "matrimony."  He  then 
lifted  up  his  eyes  to  heaven  and  prayed  for  his  son,  and 
blessed  him,  and  delivered  him  to  John  Hull,  whom  he 
took  by  the  haiid  and  said,  «  Farewel  John  Hull,  the 
**  faithfulest  servant  that  ever  man  had." 

At  Burntwood,  by  the  way,  they  stopped  and  had  a  closef' 
hood  made  for  him,  with  holes  for  his  eyes,  and  one  for 
his  mouth.  This  was  done  to  him'  and  many  others, 
because  it  was  understood  that  the  meekness,  patience  and 
fortitude,  which  appeared  in  their  countenances,  tended 
very  much  to  strengthen  the  protestants  in. the  faith  of 
God's  word,  and  to  increase  their  abhorrence  of  the  cruek 
ties  of  popery. 

Notwithstanding  this  kind  of  treatment,  the  doctor  was? 
exceeding- cheerful  on  the  road  j  more  like  one  going  to  a 
inarriage-supper,  than  one  going  to  be  burnt  aUve.  He 
exhorted  the  sheriff  and  his  men  to  repent  and  forsake 
their  wicked  courses  of  life  in  so  earnest  and  pathetic  a 
manner,  that  they  frequently  wept.  In  the  evening  they 
were  met  by  the  sheriff  of  Suffolk,  at  Chelmsford  •,  where 
they  all  supped  together.  After  supper,  the  sheriff  of 
Essex,  supposing  le  could  persuade  Dr  Taylor  by  fair 
words  to  abjure,  thus  addressed  him  : 

«  Good  master  doctor,  we  are  right  sorry  for  you,  con* 
<  sidering  what  the  loss  is  of  such  a  person  as  you  are^ 

*  and  might  be,  if  you  would.     God  hath  given  you  great 
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«  feaming  and  wisdom,  wherefore  you  have  been  in  great 
«  favour  and  reputation  in  times  past  with  the  councii^ 

<  and  people  of  the  highest  rank,  in  this  realm.  Besides 
c  this,  you  are  a  man  of  goodly  personage,  in  your  best 

•  strength,  and  by  nature  like  to  live  many  years  5  and 

<  without  doubt,  you  would,  in  time  to  come,  be  in  aa 
«  good  reputation  as  ever  you  was,  or  rather  better.  •  Fof 
«  you  are  well -beloved  of  air  men,  as  well  for  your  vir-* 
«  tues  as  for  your  learning ;  and  methinks  it  were  great 

<  pity  you  should  cast  away  yourself  willingly,  and  so 

<  come  to  such  a  painful  and  shameful  death.  Tou  would 
«  do  much  better  to  tevoke  your  opinions,  and  return  to 

•  the  catholic  universal  church  of  Rome,  acknowledge  the 
«  pope  to  be  head  of  the  church,  and  reconcile  yourself 

<  to  him.     You  may  do  well  yet,  if  you  will :  Nor  need 

•  you  doubt,  but   you  will  find  favour  at   the  queen** 

•  hands  ;  and  I  and  all  these  your  friends  will  be  suitors 

•  for  your  pardon.    This  counsel  I  give  you  good  master 

<  doctor,  of  a  good  heart,  and  a  good  will  towards  you  ^ 

•  and  thereupon  I  djrink  to  you.' — *  Upon  that  condition 

<  (said  the  others)  we  will  all  drink  to  you/ 

When  it  came  to  the  doctor's  turn  to  drink,  he  toolt 
the  cup,  and,  after  pausing  a  little,  he  said,  "  Master 
**  sheriff,  and  my  masters  all,  I  heartily  thank  you  for 
«  your  good- will ;  I  have  hearkened  to  your  words,  and 
«  marked  well  your  counsels.  And  to  be  plain  with  you, 
<«  I  do  perceive,  that  I  have  been  deceived  myself,  and 
*<  am  like  to  deceive  a  great  many  at  Hadley  of  their  ex- 
<^  pectation."  The  sheriff,  hoping  these  words  referred 
to  a  recantation,  said,  <  God's  blessing  be  on  your  heart^i 

<  that  is  the  most  comfortable  word  we  have  heard  yoii 

<  speak  yet — but  pray  explain  yourself.'  The  doctor  did 
so,  by  saying,  "1  am  a  man  of  a  very  great  carcase, 
**  which,  I  hoped  would  have  been  buried  in  Hadley 
"  church-vard  :  but  I  see,  I  am  deceived :  And  there  is 
««  a  great  number  of  worms  there,  which  should  have 
"  had  jolly  feeding  upon  this  carrion.  But  now  both  I 
<<  and  they  shall  be  deceived  of  our  expectation' ;  for  thi» 
•*  carcase  shall  be  burnt  to  ashes."  The  sheriff  was  asto« 
nished  at  such  an  instance  of  fovtitude  in  the  approach  oS 
so  shocking  a  death. 

The  sheriff  of  Suffolk  stopped  two  days  at  Lanham,  and 
was  met  by  the  magistrates  and  principal  gentlemen  at 
the  county,  who  all  laboured  to  bring  Dr  Taylor  over  to 
the  Romish  religion ;  promising  him  great  promotion,  even 
a  bishopric,  if  he  would  accept  o£it:  But  he  had  not  so> 

learned 
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learned  Christ.  Witbin  two  miles  of  Hadley,  he  desired 
to  alight,  and  being  accordingly  permitted,  he  fetched  a 
leap  or  two^  as  men  do  in  dancing  ;  which  was  observed 
by  the  sherifFi  who  said,  <  Well,  master  doctor,  how  do 
*  you  do  now  !'  «  Very  well,  never  better ;" — and  added, 
<«  God  be  praised,  I  am  now  almost  at  home,  and  have 
<<  not  more  than  two  stiles  to  go  over,  before  I  am  at  my 
««  father's  house."  Being  told  he  should  ^o  through 
Hadley,  he  said,  "  O  good  Lord,  I  thank  mee,  I  shall 
"  yet  once,  e'er  I  die,  see  my  flocki  whom,  thou  Lord 
«  knowest,  I  have  most  heartily  loved,  and  truly  taught. 
<<  Good  Lord,  bless  them,  and  keep  them  stedfast  in  thy 
«  word  and  truth  !" 

The  streets  of  Hadley  were  lined  with  men  and  women, 
both  of  the  town  and  from  the  country  round  about, 
weeping,  and  lamenting  their  loss,  and  praying  to  God 
to  strengthen  and  comfort  him  in  the  trying  hour ;  to 
whom  he  frequently  said,  as  he  rode  along ;  <<  I  have 
«  preached  to  you  God's  word  and  truth,  and  am  come 
<<  this  day  to  seal  it  with  my  blood,"  Passing  the  alms-^ 
houses,  where  he  was  well-known,  he  distributed  what 
little  money  he  had  left,  taking  his  leave  of  them,  with 
his  prayers  to  God  for  them. 

When  he  was  come  to  Aldham-common,  the  place  where 
he  was  to  suffer,  he  said,  «  Thanked  be  God,  I  am  even 
<<  at  ^ome ;"  and  alighting  from  his  horse,  with  both 
hands  rent  the  hood  from  his  head ;  when  it  appeared  that 
he,  who,  with  the  utmost  propriety,  is  called  bloodt 
Bonner,  when  he  degraded  Dr  Taylor,  had  with  feminine 
envy  endeavoured  to  disfigure  him  by  clipping  off  in  places 
his  fine  hair,  and  by  tying  other  parts  of  it  into  knots  ; 
which  notwithstanding  when  the  people  saw  again  his 
venerable  countenance  with  his  long  white  beard,  they 
burst  out  into  tears  and  prayers,  that  God  for  Christ's 
sake,  would  strengthen,  help,  and  comfort  him.  He  then 
attempted  to  speak  to  the  people,  but  as  soon  as  he  opened 
his  mouth,  immediately  one  or  other  thrust  a  tipstaff  into 
it :  He  asked  leave  of  the  sheriff,  but  he  denied  him  ; 
bidding  him  remember  his  promise.  «  Well,  said  the 
<«  doctor,  promise  must  be  kept  *."  He  then  put  off  his 
cloaths  to  his  shirt,  and  gave  them  away ;  and  with  a 
loud  voice  cried  out,  "  Good  people,  I  have  taught  you 
^c  nothing  but  God's  holy  word,  and  those  lessons  that  I 

<«  have 

*  The  promife  was  fupposed  to  be  gWcn  in  corfcquence  ol  a  ihrcat  tA 
eMC  out  his  tongue,  if  he  attempted  to  fpeak. 
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««  ha^  tSikto  out  dT  God^9  btesaed  liiodk,i  the  holf  fiible." 
Wicb  tkMiy  Hdm^t  one  of  the  gaaffd^  who  had  behated 
^ht  most  cruelly  to  the  doctor  all  ihe  way  dowfiy  gave 
Mm-  a  se^ete  btow  oft  the  bcfad  wkh  a  wasteri  [or  Mud- 
geott}/  aAd  daid,  *  Is  thito  the  keeping  thy  promise,  thotl 
^  beretie  ? 

He  then  9avW|  fhat  they  would  nbt  allow  him  to  speak ; 
amd  therefore  he  kneeled  down  and  prayed.  Rising  from 
prayer,  he  went  to  tfipe  ^ake  and  kissed  h^  and  stood  rn 
X^git^h  barrel)  set  for  that  purpose,  with  hid  back  upright 
atainst  the  stake,  with  his  hands  clasped  together,  and 
hM  eyes^  lifted  up  to  heaven ;  and  so  continued  praying; 
One  of  the  men,  employed  to  make  the  fire,  threw  a  fag:- 
got  at  bim,  which  so  wounded  him  that  the  blood  rati 
down  his  face :  To  whom  the  doctor  said,  "  Friend,  I 
«<  have  harm  enough :  What  need  of  that  ?''  Another^ 
hearing  him  say  the  psalm  Miserere^  in  English^  struck 
him  on  the  mouth ;  saying,  <  Knave,  speak  Latin^  or  t 
*  will  make  thee.'  The  fire  being  kindled^  he  continued 
in  the  same  pk>stiire,  without  moving  at  all,  praying  unro 
God,  and  saying,  «  Merciful  Father  of  heaven,  for  Jesu^ 
/'  Christ  my  Saviour'^s  Sake,  receive  toy  soul  into  thy 
<<  hands !"  At  last  one  with  a  halbert  struck  ou^  his 
brains,  and  his  body  fell  into  the  fire.  Thus  did  this 
gracious  man  render  his  soul  into  the  hands  of  his  mer- 
ciful God  and  Saviour,  whom  he  most  dearly  loved;  faith- 
fully and  zealously  preached,  obediently  feHowed  tft  his 
life,  and  constantly  glorified  ih  his  death. 

The  last  will  and  testament  of  doctor  Rowland  Taylor^ 

parson  of  Hadley. 

"  T  "^^y  '^  ^y  wife,  arid  to  my  children ;  the  Lord  gave 
<<  ^  you  unto  me,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  me  from  you, 
«<  and  you  from  me :  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
«  1  bdieve  that  they  are  blessed  which  die  in  the  Lord, 
^(  God  careth  for  Spairrows  and  for  the  l»irs  of  our  heads^ 
«•  I  haiv*  ever  found  him  more  faithful  and  favourable, 
«•  than  is  anj^  father  or  husband.  Trust  ye*  therefore  ia 
"  him  by  tbeliBigans  of  our  dear  Saviour  Chrises  merits  t 
<<  Beliere,  love,  fear,  and  obey  him  :  Pray  to  him,  for  he 
«  hath  promised  to  help.  Count  me  not  dead^  for  1  shall 
"  certatnly  live,  and  never  die.  I  go  before,  and  you 
^<  shall  follow  aiter,  to  our  long  home.  I  go  to  the  rest 
*^  oi  my  children,  Susan f,  George^  Ellen^  R^rty  and  Za^ 
**  chary :  I  have  bequeathed  you  to  the  only  Omnipo- 
«»  tent.' 

♦  Z  « 5 
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<<  I  say  to  my  dear  friends  of  H^kyt  and  to  allodiers 
<f  which  have  heard  me  preach ;  that  I  depart  hence  with 
«  a  qaiet  conscience,  as  touching  my  doctrine^  for  the 
«<  which  I  pray  you  thank  God  with  me.  For  I  haven 
«  after  my  little  talenti  declared  to  others  those  lessons 
«  that  I  gathered  out  of  God's  book|  the  blessed  Bibbf* 
<<  Therefore  iM  or  an  angel  from  heaven  should  preach 
"  to  you  any  other  gospel  than  that  ye  have  received^ 
<(  God's  great  curse  upon  that  preacher* 

<<  Beware  for  God's  sake  that  ye  deny  not  God)  neither 
«  decline  from. the  word  of  faith,  lest  God  decline  ftom 
«  you,  and  so  ye  do  everlastingly. perish.  For  God's  sake 
«  beware  of  popery ;  for  though  it  appear  to  havie  io  it 
<<  unity,  yet  the  same  is  vanity  and  antichvis^iamty^  and 
**  not  in  Christ*^  ifaith  and  verity. 

<'  Beware  of  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghqst^  now  after 
^  such' a  light  opened  so  plainly  and  simply^  truly,  tho- 
<<  roughly,  and  generally  to  all  England. 

«<  The  Lord  grant  all  men  his  good  and  holy  Spirit,. 
<^  increase  of  his  wisdomi  contemning  the  wicked  world, 
<<  hearty  desire  to  be  with  God  and  the  heavenly  company,^ 
<<  through  Jesus  Christy  our  only  mediator,  advocate, 
<<  righteousness,  life,  sanctification,  and  hope  :  Am^n,' 
«  Amen.    Pray,  pray." 


=sc 


ROBERT    FERRAR, 

BISHOP  OF  ST  DAVID'S. 

WE  cannot  omit,  in  these  memoirs  of  illustrious- 
champions  for  the  truth,  sonfie  account  of  this 
great  and  good  man ;  though  history  furnbhes  us  with 
but  little  more  of  him,  than  the*  circumstances  which  oc- 
casioned, or  immediately  preceded  his  death. 

Mr  Ferrar  received  his  education  at  Owforiy  and  was 
a  canon  regular  of  St  Mary\  in  that  university.  He 
also  proceeded  to  the  degree  of  batcholor  in  divinity* 

It  appears,  that  the  great  duke  of  Somersitf  lord  pro^ 
tector  in  the  reign  of  Edward- the  sixth,  and  friend  to  the 
'Reformation,  was  the  patron  of  Mr  Ferrar,  and  thought 
him  a  proper  instrument  to  assist  in  carrying  onthat'  im- 
portant 
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poftant  work*      Accordiiigljr,  he  procured  for  him   (hie 
bishopric  of  St  DavitTst  in   Wales  i  to   which  he  w^s 
consecrated  on  the  ninth  of  September^  154/7  ;  where  his 
zeal  soon  procured  him  many  enemies  among  the  papisttr 
and  their  adherents.     And  his  patron  soon  after  falling 
by  the  designs  of  an  opposite  party,  these  people  gave  him 
a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  artfully  and  viilaioously  (by 
means  of  two  ungrateful  officers  of  his  own  see)*pTocured 
an  attachment  against  him,  by  which,  some  time  before 
the  king's  death,  he  was  committed  to  prison  under  a 
debt,  pretended   to  be  due  from  his  bishopric   to  the 
crown- 
It  ntay  easily,  be  supposed,  that  such  a  man  could  not 
expect  a  release  in  such  a  reign  as  immediately  followed. 
On  the  contrary,  instead  of  the  pretence  of  a  pramunire, 
with  whith  he  had  been  before  charged  by  those,  who 
wished  to  displace  him  from  his  bishopric  ;  he  was  now 
attacked  upon  the  score  of  heresy  by  others,  who  hunted 
for  hts  life. 

On  the  fourth  of  February^  1555,  he  was  brought,  in 
•the  company  of  bishop  Hooper^  Mr  Bradford^  Mr  Rogers^ 
tAt  aunders,  and  others,  before  that  zealous  persecutor, 
Gafdiner^  bishop  of  Winchester  and  lord  chancellor  ;  who» 
according  to  his  custom,  treated  him  and  them  with  great 
asperity  and  very  ill  manners.  He  frequently  taunted  at 
this  venerable  man,  though  of  his  own  rank  and  order  in 
the  church,  and  descended  to  such  gross  vulgarities,  as 
to  call  him  by  the  mvait  oi-^f reward  fellow— false-knave — 
ft otiMrd knave ^  &c.—- term$»  more  scandalous  to  those 
who  use  them,  than  to-  those  to  whom  they  are  given; 
He  also  threatened  to  make  shwrt  work  ^ith  him  ^  and,  in 
this  case,  he  was  as  good  as  his  word  ;  for  the  suffering 
•bishop  was  hurried  away  to  death,  with  very  little  foF« 
mality  or  eixamination.  » 

Untfc^.the  liberty,  both  civil  and  religious,  which  we 
now  ^joy,  it  may  seem  surprising,  that  men  were  suf. 
iered  to  be  condemned  so  arbitrarily  and  unformally,  as 
we  find  them,  in  particular^  throughout  the  short  and 
bloody  reign  of  queen  Mary.  But  reUgious  bigotry  swal* 
lowed'  op  all  other  considerations  ;  and  the  powers  of  the 
crown  were  not  so  bounded  and  curtailed,  as  they  have 
been  in  succeeding  reigns.  The  general  liberties  of  the 
subject  were  far  less  understood  than  they  are  at  present  4 
and  the  shackles  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny  were  not  tho- 
roughly broken.  The  aiuse  of  power  led  (as  it  always 
leads)  to  the  due  examination  of  its  foundation  :  And  men 

i  never 
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flevei'  suffer  extreihitk^i  but  they  set  their  witS)  at  leasts, 
to  wdtk  for  the  discovery  of  sotrte  relief.  Thus^  the  se^ 
irere  persecution  by  the  f)a()istd  tended  much  more  to  ihe 
destruction  of  popery^  than  to  the  demolition  of  the  pipi^ 
lestant  doctrine.  Where  brutal  folfce  is  thovght  necess^^ 
there  must  be  a  Very  low  apprehension  of  the  existencif 
and  power  of  truth. 

To  complete  their  enormous  proceedingSi  OarUmf  and 
his  colleagues  sent  this  worthy  bishop  down  to  his  diocese, 
in  order  to  be  condemned — and  can  it  be  read  wifhoat 
surpHze  ?-»by  his  successor^  whose  interest  it  was  to  con* 
demn  him.  This  new  bishop's  name  was  Morgan  f  and 
he  seconded  his  friend's  ideas  of  making  short  W9^  with 
Perrary  by  all  the  diligence  in  his  power.  He  condemned 
him,  after  two  ot  three  short  examinations  (for  thd  sak^ 
bf  a  plausible  pretence)  upon  the  articles — "  bf  allowing 
'♦«  the  marriage  of  ptiests--70f  denying  Cbrisfs  cbrporat 
^  presence  in  the  sacrament — df  affirming,  that  the  mass 
<<  is  not  a  sacriEce  propitiatory  for  the  quick  and  dead^-^ 
*«  of  declaring,  that  the  host  ought  not  to  be  eleVat^d  or 
'*  adored — arid,  of  asserting^  that  man  is  justifiedby  fattb* 
<*  alone ;"  all  which  Morgan  pronounced  to  be  damnaM^ 
errors,  heresies,  and  false  opinions.  He  next  dcgtaded 
him  from  his  ecclesiastical  functions,  and  then  deliiiered 
him  to  the  secular  power,  the  scandalous  tool  of  their 
abominable  malice  and  persecution. 

The  secuhr  power,  ready  to  follow  the  spiritvtal  dtrec*" 
tion  of  the  popish  authority)  soon  brought  this  f&artyr 
forth,  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter.  He  was  buroed^  on  thi^ 
south- side  of  the  market-cross  at  Carmarthctt,  on  Saturdt^^ 
the  thirtieth  of  March^  ih  the  year  lfi55. 

A  little  before  this  g'ood  |»ishop  sufiered,  a  Mr  Rkhard 
JoneTy  a  young  gentleman  of  family  in  the  country,  b- 
mented  to  him  the  severity  and  painfukiess  of  the  kind  of 
death,  which  he  Hvas  to  undergo.  The  bishop^  with  all 
the  firmness  which  was  celebrated  in  the  primitive  martyrs 
of  the  church,  immediately  answered  in  these  words  x  ^li 
<<  you  see  me  once  to  stir,  while  I  suffer  die  pains  of  bunii- 
«  ing,  then  give  no  credit  to  the  truth  of  those  cioetrines, 
•«  for  which  I  die.*'  Undoubtedly,  it  was  by  die  grace 
and  support  of  God,  he  was  enabled  to  make  good,  this 
assertion  ;  •  for  "(says  Mr  Fopt)  so  patiently  he  stood,  that 

*  he  never  moved  *,  but  even  as  he  stood  holding  up  his 

*  stumps,  so  still  he  continued,  till  one  Richard  GravM^ 

<  with  a  staff,  dashed  him  upon  the  head,  and  so  struck 

<  him  down.* 

Bishop 
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Saabtip,  Ferrar  was  one  of  tbe  committee  (gccordiog  to 
Ittdiop  Burnet)  nominated  to  compile  the  English  li/turgy  ^. 
Ht  ^Isp  ngned  cbe  brief  Confession  of  f^th)  in  conjunction 
^vitk other  proicstantjbisbops  and  martfra  imprisoned  in 
ijmioA  ; '  M/fbich  is  composed  in  the  following  wotds  i 

<  First*  'We  /confess  «nd  believe  all  the  /canonical  books 

<  of  the  Old  Testamechfly  and  all  the  books  of  the  New 
1^  Tcataofnant,  to  he  the  v/ery  true  word  of  God,  and  to 
^  he  iwntlen!  by  the  iospiration  gf  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
•<  aretthereforie  to  be  heard  accordingly,  as  the  judge  in 
^  att<  coptroversiAa  and  matters  of  religion, 

f  Secondly,  We  confess  ana  believe,  that  the  catholic 
<•  church,  which  is  the  spoused  Christ,  as  a  most  obedient 
^  aqd  loving  wife,  dotb  embrace  and  fdioiy  tJbe  doctrine 

<  of  the^  hooks  in  all  matters  of  religion,  and  therefore 

<  is  ^he  CO  behead  accordio^y^  So  that  t}iose  who  will 

<  not  hear  this  churdi^  thus  following  and  obeyuig  the 
^  word  of  her  husband,  we  account  as  heretics  and  schis- 
•^  matics,  according  to  diis  saying,  Jf  he  will  not  hear  the 
^  clmrcb,  let  him  be  unto  thee  as  a  heathen. 

<  Thjnlly,  We  believe  and  confess  all  the  articles  of 
y*  faith  and  doctrine  \tt  forth  in  the  symbol  of  the  apostles, 

*  which  we  commonly  caliche  creed,  and  in  the  symbols 

<  of  iihe  .council  of  Nice,  kept  A.  D.  432  \  of  Constantino- 

<  pie,  A.  D.  36il ;  of  Ephesus,  ^ept  A.  D.  ilS2 ;  of  Chalce- 
><  don^ kept  A.  D.  454;  of  Tdletam,.the  first  and  fourth.  Al- 
-^  so  in  the  symbols  of  Athanasijiis,  Irenasus,  TertuIUan,  and 
^  of  Daaaa,sus,  which  was  about  the  year  of  oar  Lord  S7& 
^  We  confess  and  believe,  (we  say,)  the  doctrine  of  the 

<  symbols 

•*  l^^n^lj  the  eprrettion  pf  the  liturgy  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
about  the  year  1540.  For  as  to  the  compoAtion  of  a  nrw  liturgy,  in  1.547, 
in  the  firft  year  of  Edward  ihc  Sixth,  the  committee  appointeJ  .were,  i. 
Thomas  Cranmcr,  archbifliop  of  Canterbury ;  2.  Thomas  Goodrich,  bifbop 
't>f  Ely ;  S.  Hetiry  Holbecb,  biihqp  of  jUncaU)  ;  4.  George  Day,  biihop  of 
,  Cijicheiljer  ;  5.  John  Skip,  biihop  of  Hereford  ;  6.  Thomas  Thirlby,  bifliqp 
of  SVeftminfler  ;  7.  Nicholas  Ridley,  biOiop  of  Rochefler;  S.  Dr  William 
May,  dean  of  St  Paul's ;  9.  Dr  John  Taylor,  dean  of  Lincoln ;  10.  Dr  Si- 
mon Haynet,  liean  of  Exeter;  1 1.  Dr  John  Redmayne,  raafter  of  Trinity 
College,  (Sam br^^c :  1*2,  Dr  Ric^^rd  Cox,  dean  of  Chi  ii'^ church,  Ozob; 
3  3.  Mr  T^Qm^  Robcrtfon,  archdeacon  of  X^eicefter.  This  Liturgy  w^5 
revifcd  in  tlie  firft  year  of  Q.  Elizabeth,  by  1.  Dr  Mattlkw  Parker,  after- 
wards -arch^ifiiop  of  Canterbury ;  2.  Dr  Richard  Cox,'  afterwards  biO)op  of 
Ely ;  3.  Dr  May ;  4.  Dr  Bill ;  5.  James  Pilkington,  afterwards  bifbop  of  i^ur- 
liam  ;. 6.  §if Thomas  Smith;  7.  Mr  David  Whitehead ;  S.  Mr  Edyiuod 
GrinJall,  afteryvards  bifhopof  London,  and  then  archbifliop  of  Canterbury; 
9.  Dr  Edwin  Sandys,  bifnop  of  Worccfter;  10.  and  the  leirned  Edward 
•Guttlt,  afterwards  a  bifliop.  See  Whateiy's  UludratioQ  of  the  Common 
.  Puyer,  p.  25.  4th  edit. 
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*  symbols,  generallyi  and  particularly ;  so  that  whosoever 

<  doth  otherwise,  we  hold  the  same  to  err  from  the  truth. 

«  Fourthly,  We  believe  and  confess,  concerning  justi* 
^  fication,   that  as  it  cometh  only   from   God's  mercy 

*  through  Christ,  so  it  is  perceived  and  had  of  'nooe^  who 
^  be  of  years  of  discretion,  otherwise  than  by  faith  only  : 

<  Which  faith  is  not  an  opinion,  but  a  certain  persuasion 

<  wrought  by  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  mind  ,and  keurt  of 

<  man ;  where  through,  as  the  mind  is  iiluminaled,  so  the 
^  heart  is  suppHed  to  submit  itself  to  the  will  of  God  nn- 

*  feignedly ;  and  so  sheweth  forth  an  inherent  righteous- 
^  ness,  which  is  to  be  discerned  in  the  article-  of  justifi- 
^  cation  from  the  righteousness  which  God  endoeth  trs 
^withal  in  justifying  us;  although  inseparably/ they  go 
*'  together.     And  this  we  do,  not  for  curiosity^  or  con- 

*  tention  sake ;  but  for  conscience  sake,  that  it  ms^t  be 
^  quiet ;  which  it  can  never  be,  if  we  confound^  without 

*  distinction,  forgiveness  of  sin  and  Cbriifs  justice  im- 

*  puted  to  us,  with  regeneration  and  mherent  righteous- 

*  ness.     By  this,  we  disallow  the  papistical  doctrine  of 

<  free-will,  of  works  of  supererogation,  of  merits^  of  the 

<  necessity  of  auricular  confession^  and  satisfaction  to 
f  God- ward.  ■    < 

f  Fifthly,   We  confess   and  believe,   concermng   the 

*  exterior  service  of  God,  that  it  ought  to  be^  according 

*  to.  the  word  of  God.     And  therefor^  in .  the  congrega- 

*  tion,  all  things  public  ought  to  be  done  in  such  tongue 
>f  as  may  be  most  to  edify  :  And  not  in  Latin^  where  the 

<  people  understand  not  the  san^e. 

«  Sixthly,   We  confess  and   believe,   that  God   only, 

*  through  Jesus  Christ,  is  to  be  prayed  unto  and  called 
«  upon. '  And  therefore  we  disallow  invocation  or  prayer 
'  to  saints  departed  this  life. 

<  Seventhly,  We  confess  and  believe,  that  as  a  man 
f  departeth  this  life,  so  shall  he  t>e  judged  in  the  last  day 

*  generally  •,  and  in  the  mean  season  is  entered,  cither  into 
« the  state  of  the  blessed  for  ever,  or  4*"™^^®^  for  ever  : 
(  And  therefore  is  either  past  all  help,  or  else  needeth  no 
f  help  of  any  in  this  life.     By  reason  whereof  we  affirm 

*  purgatory,  masses  of  Scala  Coeli,  trentals,  and  such  suf- 
f  f rages,  as  tlie*  popish  church  doth  obtri^de  as  necessary, 

*  to  be  the  doctrine  of  antichrist. 

<  Eighthly,  We  confess  and  believe  the  sacraments  of 
f  Christ,  which  be  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  that 

<  they  ought  to  be  ministered  according  to  the  institution 
« of  Christ,  concerning  the  substantial  parts^  of  them : 

«  And 
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And.  that  they  be  jio  iooger  sacrament^  thsn  they  be 
had  in  use,  and  used  to  the  end  for  mrhich  they  were 
instituted*  •    .      -     • 

.<  And  here  we  plainly. confess,  that  the  mutilation  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  the  sjibtraction  of  one  kind  from  the 
lay  people,  is  antichristian#  And  so  is  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation  of  the  sacramental  bread  and  wine 
after  the  words  of  consecration,  as  they  be  called.  Item, 
the  adoration  of  the  sacrament  with  the  honour  due  unto 
God,  the  reservation  and  carrying  about  of  the  same. 
Item,  the  mass  to  be  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  quick 
and  dead,  or  a  work  that  pleaseth  God.  All  these  we 
confess  and  believe  to  be  antichrist's  doctrine  :  As  is 
the  inhibition  of  marriage,  as  unlawful,  to  any  sta^e. 
^  And  we  doubt  not,  by  God's  grace,  but  we  shall  be 
stble  to  prove  all  our  confession  here,  to  be  most  true  by 
the  verity  of  God's  word,  and  consent  of  the  catholic 
church ;  which  foUoweth,  and  hath  followed  the  go- 
vernance of  God's  Spirit,  and  the  judgment  of  his 
word.  And  this  through  the  Lord's  help  we  will  do, 
either  in  disputation  by  word  before  the  queen's  high- 
ness and  her  coun<;il,  either  before  the  parliament 
houses  (of  whom  we  doubt  not  to  be  indifferently 
heard),~eiiher  with  our  pens,  whensoever  we  shall  be 
thereto,  by  them  that  have  authority,  required  and 
commanded*  ^ 

<  In  the  mean  season,  as  obedient  subjects,  we  shall 
behave  ourselves  toward  all  that  be  in  authority,  and 
not  cease  to  pray  to  God  for  them  j  that  he  would  go- 
vern them  all,  generally  and    particularly,    with    the 
spirit  of  wisdom  and  grace.     And  so  we  heartily  desire* 
and  humbly  pray  all  men  to  do,  in  no  point  consenting 
to  any  rebellion  or  sedition  against  our  sovereign  lady 
the  queen's  highness  :  But,  where  they  cannot  obey, 
but  they  must  disobey  God,  there  to  submit   themselves 
with  .all  patience  and  humility,  to  suffer  as  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  the  higher  powers  shall  adjudge.     The  Lord 
of  mercy  endue  us  all  with  the  spirit  of  hi^  truth,  and 
grace-  of  perseverance  therein  unto  the  end.     Amen.' 
•   f  his  remarkable  confession  was  dated  the  eightli  day  of 
May,  in  the  year  1 5S4,  and  subscribed  by 
RoflERT  FEkRAR,  late  bishop  of  St  David's. 
Rowland  Taylor,  John  Philpot, 
JoHK  Bradford,  Laurence  Saunders, 
John  Hooper,  late  bishop  of  Worcester  and  Gloucester, 
Edward  Crome,  John  Rogers, 
Edmund  Lawrence.     And  J.  P. — ^J.  M. 

To 
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To  ^tdi  was  annexed  the  following  declaration : 

<  To  these  things  above  said»  do  I,  Miles  Covgrdak^  fate^' 
<  bishop  of  Exeter i  consent  and  agree,  with  these  niine  af- 
*  fltcted  brethren,  being  prisoners.     Mine  own  hand. 

M.C.*    • 


D 
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^IVINE  grace  worlds  in  the  ^ouls  of  Hhe  faithfuU.asd 
^particularly  of  faithful  ministers^  a  ^reat  v^riiety  of 
gifts  and  quaUncatipns,  suite4  to  the  wor^  aad  bit^aess' 
in  the  world,  which  thejr  are  appoipti^  tp  fajifil.  Thongh, 
perhaps,  it  gives  no  new  faculty  to  {be  animal  native  ^ 
yet  it  certainly  coirects  and  improves  whatever  is  fcad  in 
it,  according  to  the  meast^re  of  the  heayealy  gift.  Adad 
if  it  does  not  absolutely  de8t;roy  pervcfree  dispoaitipng  j»od 
wATong habits,  it  ke^p8  them  down  ancj  will  nc^  suffer  tbem 
tx>  triumph  and  prevail. '  Some  hav£  boldness  of  jiatuiiial 
spirit,  as  Luther  had,  which  will  appear  even  ii>  the  life  of 
grace,  and  carry  the  man  the  fnore  strenuously  onward- in 
what  he  conceives  to  be  his  duty;  Others  have  a  SjE^ffioess 
and  meekness  of  heart,  which  seem  more  calculated  io 
conciliate  friends  and  build  up  professors  in  the  fai^lviban 
to  war  against  the  powers  of  darkness,  or  attack  the  strong 
holds  of  error.  Both  have  their  use,  under  the  divine  a- 
gency ;  and  ipod  makes  use  of  both  to  acconnpUjSih  his  de- 
signs of  salvation  towards  his  people. 

Of  this '  last  chairactex  was  the  subject  of  the  preeeDC 
memoir.  For  the  kindness  and  benevolence  of-  his  spiirit, 
and  for  the  circumspect  purity  of  his  life,  he  obtained  :the 
name  of  Holy  John  Bradford.  His  worst  enemies  could 
object  nothing  to  his  life  and  conversation  ;  ^nd  they  were 
obliged  to  give  almost  as  poor  an  account  of  their  fury 
against  him,  as  the  Jews  had  given  before  against  .his  Sa* 
Viour,  That  -they  had  a  law,  and  by  their  law  ke  ought  t$  die». 
They  had  indeed  a  power,  but  as  to  law,  or  the  right,  use 
of  that  power,  in  slaying  men  like  Bradf^d^  we  jmvst 
examine  ordinances  very  different  from  the  word  ai^d  will 
of  God* 

John 
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■ 

'  ydm  Brm^i  Was  bom  at  Manehester^  ki  Lancashire. 
His  parents  brottght  iH«n  «tp  in  learftinjg  from  his  infancy, 
;iiid  *wlieii  he  ha4  attained  to  ^ood  knonvledge  in  the  Latin 
tongue,  being  apt  and  ready  at  his  pen,  lie  became  fit  for 
such  business  as  might  procmre  him  an  honest  iirelihood. 
lie  soon  afterwards  was  employed  by  Sir  Jtihn  Marring" 
Pm^  knight,  who  was  treaeurer  to  the  king's  camps  and 
bttUdidrs,  in  the  reigns  of  king  Henry  ^tl.  and  Edward 
V»t  <»»  J^hn  had  swdh  earty  proofs  of  the  dexterity  and 
ibklrfuhiess  -of  Sradfird^hoth  at  home  and  abroad,  that  he 
tr4is^  him  with  the  management  of  the  most  weighty  af^ 
fiktij  and  owned  tiiey  were  better  done  than  he  could  have 
transacted  them,  himself. 

Mr  Bradford  eontinued  tn  this  situation  for  sever^ 
years,  in  which  he  prospered,  and  gave  5tioh  general  sa- 
ciifiict»on,  (Aat  he  was  in  the  way  to  get  an  estate  easily 
and  honestly  t  Sut  God  set  his  heart  upon  the  things  of 
another  world ;  and  he  had  no  sootier  tasted  that  the  Lord 
was  gracious,  than  he  was  £or  publishing  the  gospel- sal- 
vatton  to  all  peojyle.  And  therefore,  after  he  had  given 
a  just  and  dear  account  to  his  master  of  all  he  was  intrust- 
ed 'Wil<h,  he  forsook  all  worldly  affairs,  and  the  fair  pros- 
pect of  getting  Tiches,  and  went  from  the  temple  in  Lonr 
doni  (where  he  had  begun  the  study  of  the  law),  to  the  u- 
IfivetVity  of'Cambridgey  to  meditate  upon  the  word  of  God, 
and  to  study  divinity  5  where  he  made  such  an  uncommon 
ptogreds  in  learning,  and  so  pleased  all  by  his  godly  and 
bkmieless  conversation,  that  in  less  than  a  year  the  uni-« 
versity  thought  proper  to  confer  the  degree  of  master  of 
art^  upon  him. 

Im^medialely  affterj  the  master  and  fellows  of  Pembrohe" 
hali.choBe  him  to  a  fellowship  in  their  college  :  And,  that 
great  and  good  man  Martin  Bucer  so  highly  valued  him, 
that  he  used  many  persuasions  with  him  to  preach  ;  but 
Mr  Bfadford  for  some  time  declined  it,  saying,  that  he 
had  not  learning  ettougfh;  To  which  Bucer  replied,  <  If 
*  you  have  not  fine  manchet- bread,  yet  give  the  poor 
<  people' barley-bread,  or  such  as  thou  hast.'  And  while 
'Mr  Bradford  was  thu«' persuaded  to  enter  into  the  mi- 
nistry,- Br  Ridley y  bishop  of  London y  rnade  him  a  prebend 
of  St  Paufs.  Me  continued  three  years  preaching  in  a 
priost  pathetic  and  godly  manner,  in  reproving  sin  sharply, 
yet  sweetly  preaching  CArii^  crucified,  and  defending  the 
truifti  against  eirrors  and  heresies.  And  even  after  queen 
Mary  came  to  the  crown,  he  still  went  on  preaching  as 

before, 
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h^fbre,  till  those .ia  p^vfr^^uojiuitly  pesM^iOiKd  Mm^  tnA 

sent  him  prisoner  to  the  tower  of  Lon4oa*   -  ,'       '' 

...  On  Sunday,  thejbir.toe»th  pf  Augwt^  M.the*  fim.feiff; 
of  queen  Mary's  reigPiPr  Boirrne»  then^  bishop  of  Baci^ 
and  Wellsi  made  a,  socman  at  Paul's  cross,  in  which  he 
railed  against  pious  kipg  Edward,  then  deceased,  and  so 
f eviled^the  Reformation  and  Relorqaei;^,  that  the  commoflk 
people  began  to  io^e  their  patience,  and  from*  a  great  inwfoi 
aouring,  the^e  arose  ;}' greater  uproar  among  ithe  m«kitudet 
in.  so  muck,  that  the.  lord  mayor  an4  ail  hie  officers  cottUr 
not  silence  the  tumult^  which  was  sq  enragedy  that  one  oH 
the  people  threw  a  dagger  at  the  preacher's  headi  wjbich 
narrowly  missed  him  \  and,  we  .are  toid,  that  the  moh 
would  certainly  have  torn.hini  in  pieces,  had  not  this 
Mr  Bradford,  who  theo  sat  behind  him,  stood  up  at  ik» 
earnest  entreaty  of.  Dy. Bourne  himself,  to  appease  the 
people  :  And  the  people^  heard  him  gladly^  while  Boursbe 
was  glad  to  sit  down,  and  hide  his  head  to  save  his  life*. 
^r  Bradford  preached  so  long  upon  peace  and  quietness^ 
tliat  the  multitude  became  quiet  i  and  when  the  sermoit 
was  ended,  they  went  peaceaUy  away*  Tet,  n^twithe 
standing  the  mob  was  greatly  dispersed,  Dr  Bourne  was 
«tiU  afraid  to  shew  his  head,  till  Mr  Bradford  and  -Mr 
Rogers,  vicar  of  .St  Sepulchre's,^  undertook  to  condiKt 
Jbimr^  at  the  hazard  of  their  own  lives,  to  the  gcammaih 
school,  which  was  hard  by  ^  which  they  did  by  screening 
hitp  with  their  gowns.  For  which  charity  they  wef^ 
soon  afterwards  rewarded  by  popish  gratitude,  with  files 
and  faggot. 

Among  the  company  at  St  Paul's  cross  at  that  time* 
there  was  one  who  said  these  words ;  <  Ah|  Bradfoird, 
» Bradford,  tliou  savest  him  that  will  burn  thee;  I  g\v4 
^  thee  his  life  ;  If  it  were  not  for  theei  I  would,  {.assure 
<  thee,  have  run  him  through  Mcith  my  sword#'-  The 
same  day  in  th^  afternoon,  Mr  Bradford  preached  ^t  Bow* 
church  in  Cheapside,  ^nd  sharply  reproved  the  people  foe 
their  seditious  behaviour* 

Yet,,  notwithstanding  this  benevolent  conduct,  about 
thr^e  days  after  h^  .w^s  sent  to  the  tower  of  London, 
where  the  queen  then  redded,  ax^l  wasi  ordered  to  gppi^av 
before  the  council  He  w|is  charged  ^iirith  ^ilioo'  at 
Paul's-cross,  though  he  had  been  the  inean$  of  saving 
!pourne,  and  also  for  preaching;  He  was  first  committed 
to  the  tower  as  aforesaid^  and  was  afterwards  harraMed 
about  almost  two  yearS|  froQi  prison  (o  prisoiH  tiU  the 
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ibtnes.  depriyed  Inrn  of  fais  bofy^  and  dismisnsd  his  acml 
to  heaven. 

'  ^'BridfUrd  was:  sent  frmn  die  Tower  >  to  the  Kin^s 
3encb  m  Sotdhwdri  :Aad  after  i  his  candenuntion  he  Mras 
srat  to'the  Poultry^Comj^r  in  London:  And  while- he  re- 
mained in  each  of  these  two  last  places  he  preadied  twice 
9$4day,  unless  prevented  by  sickness.  In  the  same  places^ 
he  would  often  celebrate  the ! Lard's  supper;  and  the 
keepers  w«re  so  kind  as*  to  permit  many  people  to  come 
490tfar  to  the  €ermon^and:the  sacra<Dnent;  so  thait  his  cham- 
ber was  .on  tbeseiOi^CBSUMis  commonly  filled  with  iserious 
Christians.  Preachtngf-  readings'  and  praying,  was  the 
chief  bttsiness  :of  Im  whole. lifew  He  did  not  eat  more 
than:  one  meal  a«day/  and  that  a  sparing- one,  and  his 
'continual'  study  was  upon  his  knees;  :  In  the  midst  of  his 
dinner  he  was  wont  to  meditate  with  his  hat  over  his 
eyest  from  whence  would  dften^shed  abundance  of  tears* 
Very  gentle  he  was  both  to  n^an  and  child,  and  in  so 
good  crolit  with  his  keeper,  that  he  had  liberty  to  go 
^road  any  evening  without. any!  guard,  on  his  promise 
^at  he  would  return  agaiir  the  same  night ;  which  he  aU 
ways  punctually  did,  and  rather  ^fore  than  after  the  hour 
s^pointed. 

He  was  of  person  somewhat  tall  and  slender,  spare  o( 
body^  of  a  faiat  sanguine  colour,  with  a  dark-brown  beard. 
He  wouM  seldom  sleep  above  four  hours  in  the  night.  He 
would  never  .Wiaste  his  time  in  any.  sort  of  gaming,  but  his 
chief  recreation  was  in  Christian  conversation  with  hisfa- 
iAilj ;  wfaereiii  he  usually  spent  some  time  after  dinner  at 
his  table ;  and  fifaen  to  ptayer  and  his  book  again.  He  ac- 
counted that  time  lost, .  which,  was  not  -spent  in  doing 
good*  either  witfa-hts  pen,  study,  or  in  exhorting  of  others, 
Sec.  He  was  no  niggard  of  his  purse,  but  would  liberally 
communicate  a'  part  of  what  he  had  to  his  fellow-prisoners. 
And  commonly  once  a-week  he  visiteld  the  thieves,  pick- 
pockets, and  such  others  as  were  with  him  in  prison  ;  to 
whom  he  would  give  pious  exhortations,  and  afterwards 
distribute  money  among  .them  for  their  sabsistence. 

While  he  was  in  the  Kin^s  Bench^  and-  Mr  Laurence 
Saunders  in  the,  JUarshatsea,  bodtprisoners,  and  afterwards 
martyrs ;  on  the  hack*side  of  thesi^  two  prisons  they  met 
many  times,  and  conferred  together  as  oftbi  as  they 
would  :  And  Mr  Bradford  was  so  trusted  by^  his  keeper, 
and  had  such  liberty  in  the  backside  of  the  prison,  that 
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mf  isif  ke  liiight  eMolyhaxB  eacafifd  ill  hs^vrqMi^  IxH 
the  Lord  had  another  work  for  him  to  do. 

<Qae  of  his-  oM  fciendk  oace  came  te  him  ii^\f«boB»and 
aaid^  f  Smppiise  i  diottld  make  fauarceiskui  fior  you,  ;«ikl 
.«.ge£  ]roii  ovftolfrisoo^firhat  w«ttld  you  .d^»  er  whitinr 
^  wtuihl  ymi  goi'  To  nvfiieh  lie  assiirend,  aa  dioHgfaihe 
4id  not  icate  whether  he  had  his  libtiity  ^oc  ne :  But  ^aitm 
further  pr^aaed  to  kaow  tfrhae  he  wotddida}  if  eueb  a  Mam 
-tbaoldhe  hroitght  nbout ;  hf  then  saidth«t  hemovM^nud' 
4:^9  aad  UiA  abide  |n  Eng/gml^  teadangthe  *  people  settvet- 
hff  ciM  ilae  Lord's  jurovideiice  should  so  ^Dderit^dRit^ 
tsJaioTiid  >do  it  19  a  ^loce  ppblic  manner. 

Ue^was^o  well  <fespeeted  bf  aH  good 'mes, stfaat  many 
avhoJoaew  >do  more  oJF  ihini  than  ^seire^KBtioal^,  moifli 
iamented  his  deadi :  jEcay  and  great  nacabeirsilf  thepapiato 
43bemsclve6  also  heairtiiy  widbed,  that  he  might  have  (been 
^avf  d*  '  Bishop  Ridlif  ispoke  of  faim  in  these  tciiBa  }  *  la 

<  mf  ooDSciencej  says  he,  i  JAidge  Mr  MratBifrdjaoxe'wat^ 
^  «thy  tQ  be  a  bishop,  than  npany  of  as,  who  arehishope^ 
«  ceady,  to-bepagrish  prifSte.^'^This  charaoter  aras  giv^ 
<0f  faim  by  RifUey  ia  the  days  of  king  EdvuirdyUf^mtio^m" 
iieiecading  him  to  t>referinent* 

'  The  Lord  was  pleased  so  to  bless  his  company  to  a- 
(diets,  'that  there  were  bat  few  to  be  iound  in  the  prions 
.where,  he  had  ibeen,  vbo  had  not  received  Some  adraatage 
£rom  iiis  pions  conversatisn :  A  singular  and  .ea(iinent=in.- 
stance  ^  which  h«re  ftdlowis.  Bishop  F^rgr  being  pvi^ 
^bner  in  the  Kin^i^Bimch^  was  prevailed  upon  by  the 
papists  >to  receive  the'  <sAcvament  in  one  kiad^  Bpt^  by 
-the  providence  of  God,  Mr  Bradfird  was  brought  to  the 
«$ame  prison  ttie  .very  day  before  he  was  to  have  done  it^; 
and  he  >w^  made  instnuDentdl  in  saving  the  good  bidu>p 
&om  such  a  base  and  unworthy  action. 

The  night  before  he  was  removed  to  j^hogaUf  he  was 
-somewhat  .disturbed  in  hk  'deep,  by  dreaming  chat  the 
'Ohain  for  his  burning  was  brought  to  the  ComfUr-^^tej 
that<the  next  day  he  muet  go  to  Newgate  $  and,  that  tb« 
day  after  he  was  to  be  burnt  in  &mk^ld:  Which  caane 
to  paas' according!  y. 

One  afternoon,  as  he  and  his  bed-feHow  weve  walking 
together  in  the  keeper's  xsbamber,  the  keeper's  wif<p  caaie 
up  in  »miidh  -  gvief,  and  said>  <  Oh  Mr  Berajfrni^f  I  come 
•to  bring  you  heavy  news  4'    <«  ^hat  is  that?"  said  he; 

<  linseed,  quoth  ^,  to-!morrow  yoa  are  to  he  ^burned. 
*  Your  chain  is  now  preparing :  And  you  must  presently 
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<  go  to  Newgate*  On  tbi»  Mr.  Bradfiifd  pat  off  his  cap# 
and  lifting  upriiis  eyes  to  Kiraven^  jsaid,  <<I  thank  Cod 
^^  Sot  it;  I  txave  looked  for  this  a  long  ttme^  and  there- 
f<  ^pre  it  Cometh  not  unexpectedly^  hut  as  a  thing  waited( 
f >  for  daily  and  hourly  \  the  Lord  make  me  worthy  oi 
M  it !"  Andj  after  thanking  her  for  her  good*wili,  he^ 
repaired  to  his  chamber,  and  prayed  in  secret  for  a  long 
time  \  which  when  he  had  done,  he  came  to  his  friend^ 
and  took  several  writings  and  papers,  and  told  him  whas 
he  would  have  19  ke  done  with  them*;  and  having  thus 
settled  his  affairs  in  the  afternoon,  at  night,  half-a-dozen 
of  his  friends  came  to. see  him^  with  whom  he  spent  alt 
the  evening  in  prayer,  and  devout  exercises'. 

A  little  before  he  went  out  of  the  Comjffer,  he  prayed 
very  affectionately^  which  produced  a  number  of  tears» 
and  greatly  affected  thg  hearts  of  the  hearers.  And  when 
he  stripped  himself  to  his  shirt,  in  which  he  was  to  suffer^ 
he  made  anothereo^cellent  prayer  upon  the  wedding-gar* 
ment.  When  he  went  out  of  the  chamber,  he  ^ayed 
again;  and  gave  money  to  every  servant  and  officer  in 
the  house  ;  exlxorting  them  all  to  serve  and  fear  the  Lord* 
And  the  prisoners,  to  all  of  whom  he  had  been  profitable 
in  one  shape  or  other^  were  in  tears  on  their  parting  with 
him.  , 

About  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock  in  the  night,  when  they 
diought  no  body  would  be  stirrings  the  officers  carried 
htm  to  Newg^^'y  but,  contrary;  tp  their  expectations,  the 
streets  between  the  Compter  and  Newgate  were  crouded 
with  people,  who  waited  to  see  him,  and  bid  him  farewell 
with  prayers  and  many  tears;  and  he  took  his  leave  of 
them  in  the  same  affectionate  manner,  praying  that  the 
Lord  would  bless  them  and  keep  them  in  his  truth. 

Whether  it  was  a  command  from  the  queen  and  her 
council,  or  from  Bonner  ^nd  his  adherents*  or  whether  it 
was  devised  by  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  sheriffs  of 
London,  or  not ;  there  was  a  strong  rumour  all  over  the 
city  the  night  before,  that  Mr  Bradford  was  to  be  burnt 
the  next  morning  at  four  otclock  in  Smlthfield,  There 
were  different  opinions  about  this  report :  Some  though^ 
that  it  was  for  fear  of  ^  tumult ;  others  conjectured,  that 
the  papists  were  afraid  that  his  behaviour  would  so  work 
jupon  the  minds  of  the  people,  as  to  do  their  cause  much 
damage.  However  the  true  cause  of.  this  contrivance 
never  came  to  light. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  Smrthfield  was  full  of 
people,    though  Mr    Bradford  was  not  brought  thithev 

before 
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befdre  nine.  Going  throogh  Newgate,  he  espied  an  ci4 
friend,  to  whom  he  called,  and  gave  him  his  velvet  cap, 
an  handketchiefi  &c.  And  when  he  departed,  one  Mr 
Roger  Beswick,  brother-in-law  to  Mr  Bradford,  cartie  up 
and  shook  him  by  the  hand;  for  which  Mr  WoodrooiFe 
the  sheriff,  like  a  rough  rude  man,  broke  Mr  Beswiek's 
head,  so  that  the  blood  flew  about ;  and  as  they  could 
not  change  many  words  together,  Mr  ^Bradford  took  his 
leave  of  him,  desiring  to  be  recommeitded  to  his  mother 
an4  bis  friends,  and  advised  him  to  go  (firectly  to  a  sur*- 
geon. 

He  was  taken  into  Smitfafi^Id  wrth  a  strong  guard  of 
armed  men.     When  he  came  to  the  place  where  he  was 
to  suffer,  he  feH  on  his  face  and  prayed.     After  which  he 
took  a  faggot  and  kisseil  it,  and  the  stake  likewise.    Then 
having  put  ofF  his   clothes,  he  stood  by  the  stake,  and 
lifting  up  his  eyes  and  hands  towards  heaven,  sdid,  ♦«  O 
««  England,  England,  repent  of  thy  sins,  repent  of  thy 
"  sins,  beware  of  idolatry :  Beware  of  antichrists;  take 
<«  heed  they  do  not  deceive  thee  !'^    Then  he  turned  his 
V  face  to  Join  Leafy  a  young  man  about  twenty  years  old, 
who  suffered  with  him,  and  said,  ««  Be  of  good  comfort, 
«<  brother,  for  we  shall  sup  with  the  Lord  this  night.'* 
He  then  embraced  the  reeds,  and  said,  "  Strait  is  the 
«  gate,  arid  narrow  is  the  way  that  lead^h  to  life  eternal, 
««  and  few  there  be  that  find  it."     After  which  he  was 
fastened  to  the  stake  and  burnt,  on  tlie'flht  of  July,  in 
the  year  of  Dur  Lord  1555.    He  ended  his  Kfe  like  a  lamb, 
without  the  l^ast  alteration  of  countenlance,  and  in  the 
prime  of  his  days.         •        • 

We  shall  now  give  some  farther  account  of  the  troubles 
and  examination  of  this  worthy  martyr,  Mr  John  Brad- 
ford, which  began  op  the  twenty- second  of  January,  1555, 
when  he  was  commanded  to  appear  before  Stephen  Gar- 
diner, bishop  of  Winchester,  and  other  commissioners  ap^- 
pointed  by  the  queen  for  that  purpose. 

When  he  came  into  the  presence  of  the  council,  the 
lord  chancellor  told  him,  « that  he  had  been  a  long  time 

<  in  prison  for  his  seditious  behaviour  at  Paul's- cross,  and 

<  for  his  false  preaching  and  arrogancy,  in  taking  upon 

<  him  to  preach  without  aiuthority.      But    the    time    of 
«  mercy   is   come,  if  you  will  accept  it  on  the  queen's 

^  « terms.     If  you  will  do  as  we  have  done,  you  shall  find 

<  as  we  have  found,  t  warrant  you.* 

After  reverent  and  lowly  obedience  first  made,  Mr 
Bradford   thus   answered  :    «'  My  lord,  and  lords  all,  I 

<«  confess 
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M  l^iifesiB  that'I  rhave  be^n  long  iiOprisofied,  and,  witH 
*^  humbte  revetente  he  it  spoken,  uliju^tly ;  in  so  much 
^<  that  I  did  nothing  seditiously,  falsely,  or  ignorantly, 
<•- by  word  or  faet,  by  preaching  or  otherwise;  but 
^  rather  >  sou^t  tflith,  peace,  and  godly  quietness,  a^ 
^  an  obedient  faithful  subject,  both  in  saving  the  life 
^  of  him  who  is  now  bishop  of  Bati,  namely,  Dr  Bournty 
^  who  was  then  preacher  at  the  cross,  •  and  in  preaching 
«*  for  c^ietness  accordingly." 

At  these  words  the  lord  chancellor,  the  famous  Gar^ 
Jiner^  bishop  oi  Winchester^  gave  him  the  lye ;  *  for,'  said 

*  het  the  fact  was  seditious,' as  my  lord  o{  London,  can  be^r 
^  witness.' 

:    BoniuK  «  You  say  true,  my  lord,  I  saw  him  with  my 

*  own  eyes,  when  he  took  upon  him  to  rule  and  head  the 

*  people  impudently^'  thereby  dechring  that  he  was  the 
«  author  of  the  sedition.' 

Bradford.  «<  My  lords,  notwithstanding  my  lord  hi- 
'*  shop  s  seeing  and  saying ;  yet  the  truth  I  have  told,  as 
«  one  day  the  Lord  God  Almighty  shall  reveal  to  all  th^ 
^  world,  when  we  shall  all  stand  before  him.  In  the 
<<  mean^  season,  beoauflce  L cannot  be  believed  by  you,  I 
<<  must  and  am  ready  to  sdfFer  as  rqw  your  sayings  be, 
«  whatsoever  God  shall  permit  or  license  you  to  da 
«  tome." 

Lord  Chancellor.  .^1  know  thou  hast  a  gldrious  tongue,  . 

*  aiid  goodly  shews  thou  makest ;  but  all  is^  lies  thou 

<  speakest.  And  again,  I  have  not  forgot  how  stubborn 
«  thou  wast,  when  thou-  wast  before  us  in  the  Tower, 

<  whereupon  thou  w^st  committed  to  prison  concerning 

*  religion  :  I  have  not  forgotten  thy  behaviour  and  talk,; 

<  for  which  cause  thou  hast  b^en  kept  in  prison,  as  one 

*  who  would  have  done  more  hurt  than  I  will  speak  on.' 
Bradford.  <<  My  lordt  ss  I  said,  I  say  again;  that  I 

/*  stand,  as  before  you,  so  before  God,  and  one  day  we 
<<  shall  all  stand  before  him :  The  truth  then  will  be 
'<  the  (|:uth,  though  we  will  not  s6  lake  it.  Yea,  my 
«  lord,  I  dare  say  that  my  lord  of  Bath^  Dr  Bourne^ 
*<  will  witness  with  me,  that  I  sought  his  safeguard  with 
«  the  peril  of  mine  own  life :  I  thank  God  therefore.*' 
Bonner.  *  That  is  not  true  :  For  I  myself  did  see  thee 

*  take  upon  thee  too  much.' 

Bradford.  ^  No,  I  took  nothing  upon  me  undesired', 
*«  and  that  of  Dr  ifwrw  himself ;  as,  if  he  were  present, 
*«  I  dare  say  he  would  affirm.  .  [However  Bourne  had  the 
^  ingratitude  to  keep  out  of  the  way.].    For  he  desired 

«  me 
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<«  me  to  heljp  biia,  to  pacify  the  peo^<»  apdr  di»0  not  lo 
«  leave  hini|  till  he  was  in  safety;  And  m  for  mf  b^a*> 
<<  viour  in  the  Tower^  and  talk  before  your  honours  $  if  I 
«  did  or  said  any  thing  that  did  not  bedeeih  iiu»,  if  your 
<<  lordship  would  tell  me  wherein  it  waS|  I  would  shortly 
<«  make  you  an  answer." 

Lord  Chancellor.     *  Well,  to  leslve  thid  matter  3  How 

*  sayest  thou  now  ?  wilt  thou  return  again^  and  do  a»  we 

<  have  done,  and  thou  shalt  rteeite  (he  queen's-  mercy 

*  and  pardon  ?' 

Bradford,  «  My  lord^  I  desire  mrey  with  God's 
<<  mercy  \  but  it^rcy^  with  God's  wraths  God  keep  me 
<«  from*:  Although,  I  thank  God,  therefore,  roy,  con* 
<<  science  doth  not  accuse  me^  that  I  did  speak  any  thing 
<<  that  I  should  not  receive  the  queeo's  mercy  or  patdon« 
<<  For  all  that  ever  I  did  or  frpake,  wata  both  agreeable  to 
"  God's  laws,  and  the  laws  of  the  realm  at  present,  and 
"  did  make  much  to  quietness." 

Lord  Chancellor.*  «  Well>  if  thou  make  €hi&  babbling, 

<  rolling  thy  elpquenc  tongue,  ^nd  yet  being  altogether 

<  ignorant  and  vain- glorious,  and  Wilt  not  receive!  mercy 

<  offered  to  thee  j   know  for  truth)  that  the  queea  it 

<  minded  to  make  a  purgation  of  aU  such  as  thou  art/ 

Bradford.  <<  The  Lord,  before  whon^  I  stand,  as  wdi 
**  as  before  you,  knoweth  what  vain*.glory  I  hare  sought^ 
<<  and  seek  in  this  behalf  :  His  diercy.  I  desire,  and  also 
<<  would  be  glad  of  the  queen's  favour,  to  live  as  a  sub*- 
*^  ject  without  a  clog  of  conscience.  But  otherwise,  the 
Lord's  mercy  is  better  to  me  than  life  \  and  I  know  to 
whom  I  have  committed  my  life,  even  into  his  hands 
who  will  keep  it,  so  that  no  man  may  take  it  away 
*^  before  it  be  his  pleasure.  There  are  twelve  hours  in 
^<  the  day,  and  as  long  as  they  last  no  man  shall  have« 
«<  power  thereon.  Therefore,  his  j[pod. will  be  doije  \  life 
<<  in  his  displeasure  is  worse  ^an  death  \  and  death,  with 
"  his  favour,  is  true  life." 

Lord  Chancellor.    <  I  know  well  enough,  thai  we  ^hall 

<  have  glorious  talk  enough,  with  thee :  Be  sure,  that  as 

<  thou  hast  deceived  the  people  With  false  and  devilish 
«  doctrine,  so  shall  thou  receive.' 

Bradford.  «  I  hav4  not  deceived  the  people»  nor  taught 
««  any  other  doctrine,  than  by  God's  grace  I  am,  and 
'<  hope  shall  be,  ready  to  confirm  with  my  life.  And 
<<  as  for  the  devilishness  and  falseness  of  the  doctrine,  I 
"  should  be  very  sorry  if  you  could  prove  it." 

Durham. 
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Durham,  •  Why,  tell  me  j  what  say  you  by  the  tiiinis* 

<  tration  of  the  communioo,  as  now  you  kno#  it  is  ?* 
Btadfird,  <«  My  Ibrd,  here  I  must  de&ire  of  your  lord- 
ed ship  and  ati  youir  honours  a  question,  before  I  dare  make 
•<  you  an  answer  to  any  interrogatory  or  questiofi,  where- 
<<  with  you  now  begin.  I  hate  been  six  times  sworn, 
«<  that  I  shali  in  no  wise  consent  to  the  practising  of  any 
<<  jurisdictiati,  or  any  atichorky,  on  the  bishop  of  Rome's 
"  behalf^  within  this  reahn  of  England.  Now,  before 
«  God,  I  humbly  ptay  your  honours  to  tell  me,  whether 
<<  you  ask  me  this  question  by  his  authority,  or  no  ?  If 
<(  you  do,  I  date  not,  nor  may  answer  you  any  thing  in 
<<  his  authority,  which  you  shall  demand  of  me,  except 
«*  I  would  be  forsworn^  which  God  forbid  !" 

Secretary  Bourne.     *  Hast  thou  been  sworn  six  times  ? 

<  what  office  hast  thou  borne  ?' 

Bradford* "  Forsooth,  I  Was  thrice  sworn  in  Cambridg^^ 
<^  when  I  was  admitted  master  of  arts,  when  I  was  ad- 
«^  mitted  fellow  of  Pembroke-hall  *,  and  when  I  was  ther^j 
^<  the  visitors  came  thtthet  and  sware  the  university. 
<c  Again,  I  was  sworn  when  I  entered  into  the  ministry, 
<<  when  I  had  a  prebend  given  me,  and  when  I  was  sworti 
<<  to  serve  the  king  a  little  before  his  death/' 

Lord  Cbuftcellor.  <  Tush  I  Herod's  oaths  a  man  should 

<  make  no  conscience  at.' 

BraJford,  ««  My  lord,  these  were  no  Herod's  oaths,  no 
<<  unlawful  oaths,  but  oaths  according  to  God's  word, 
«  as  you  yourself  have  well  affirmed  in  your  book,  De 
"  verd  ohedienta  *" 

Secretary  Bourne.  <  Yea,  it  was  reported  this  pariia- 
«  ment  time,  that  he  hath  done  mote  hurt  by  letters,  and 
'exhorting  those  that  have  come  to  him  in  religion,  than 

<  ever  he  did  when  he  was  abroad  by  preaching.  In  his 
^  lettejT^,  he  curseth  all  that  teach  any  false  doctrine  (for 
'^  so  he  calleth  (hat,  which  is  not  according  to  that  he 

<  taught),  and  most  heartily  exhorteth  them,  to  whom 

<  he  writeih,  to  continue  still  in  that  they  have  received 

<  by  him,  and  such  like  as  he  is.'  All  which  words  several 
of  the  council  affirmed,  to  which  he  a^ded,  saying }  <  How 
'  say  you,  sir,  have  you  ndt  thus  seditiously  written  and 

<  «exhorfcfd  the  people  V 

Bra^&rd. 

*  This  book  Cf  true  Obedience^  was  written  by  Gatdimr  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VI 1 1,  agalnft.  the  pope's  fupremacy.  and  prefaced  with 
a  recommendation  by  5o«»tfr.— Both  thcfe  gn  l^rnen  perceived,  that, 
at  that  time,  Aich  opinioas  •pcned  the  way  for  preferment. 
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Bradfird.  <<  I  have  not  written  nor  spoken  any  things 

<c  seditiously  ;  neither  (I  thank  God  therefore)  have  I  acK 

<<  mitted  any  seditious  thought,  nor  Itrust  ever  shall  do.'' 

Secretary  Bourne.  <  Tea,  thou  hast  written  letters.' 

Lord  Chancellor.  <  Why  speakesc  thou  not  ?  hast  thou 

<  not  written  as  he  saith  V 

Bradford.  "  That  I  have  written,  I  have  written." 
Soutbweli^  <  Lord  God  !  what  an  arrogant  and  stubborn 

<  boy  is  this,  that  thus  stoutly  and  dallyingly  behaveth 
*  himself  before  the  queen's  council !' 

Bradford.  <<  My  lords  and  masters,  the  Lord  God,  who 
«  is,  and  will  be  judge  to  us  all,  knoweth,  that  as  I  am 
^  certain,  I  now  stand  before  his  majesty ;  so  with  ret. 
<<  verence  in  his  sight  I  stand  before  you,  and  to  you 
^<  accordingly  in  words  and  gesture  I  desire  to  behave  * 
"  myself.  If  you  otherwise  take  it,  I  doubt  hot  but  God 
«  in  his  time  will  reveal  it :  In  the  mean  season,  I  shall 
<<  suffer  with  all  due  obedience  your  sayings  and  doings 
"  t<50,  I  hope*' 

Lord  Chancellor.  <  These  be  gay  and  glorious  words  of 

<  reverence,  but  as  in  all  other  things,  so  herein  also  thou 

<  dost  nothing  but  lie.' 

Bradford,  <«  Well,  I  would  God  the  author  of  truth 
<*  and  abhorror  of  lies,  would  pull  my  tongue  out  of 
<«  my  mouth  before  you  all,  and  shew  a  terrible  judg- 
es ment  oit  me  here  present,  if  I  have  purposed,  or  do 
<<  purpose  to  lie  before  you,  who  either  can  lay  my 
"  letters  to  my  charge  or  no  :.  If  you  lay  any  thing  to 
<<  my  charge  that  I  have  written,  and  if  I  deny  it,  then 
"  I  am  i  liatt." 

Lord  Chartcelhr.  <  We  shall  never  have  done  with  thee, 

<  I  perceive  now  :  Be»  short>  be  short,  wilt  thou  accept 

<  of  mercy  now?' 

Bradford.  "  I  pray  God  give  me  hi*  mercy,  and  if 
<^  therewith  you  will  extend  yours  I  wUl  not  refuse  it  ^ 
«  but  otherwise  I  will  have  none."" 

Here  arose  a  great  noise  ;  some  said  one  thing,  and  some 
another  ;  while  others  again  accused  him  of  arroganey  in 
refusing  the  queen's  pardon,  which  her  majesty  in  her 
great  clemency  had  reached  towards  him. 

To  this  proposal  of  life,  Mr  Bradford  answered  meekly 
and  plainly  thus  ;  <<  My  lord,  if  I  may  live  as  a  quiet 
«  subject  without  clog  of  conscience,  I  shall  heartily 
K  thank  you  for  yoiir  pardon ;  if  I  behave  myself  other- 
fi  wise,  then  am  I  in  danger  of  the  law :  In  the  mean 
«c  time,  I  ask  no  more  than  the  benefit  of  a  subject  till  I 

"  be 
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«  be  convinced  of  trangressions ;  if  I  cannot  have  this, 
"  as  hitherto  I  have  not  had,  Gpd's  good  will  be  done." 

Upon  these  words,  the  lord  chancellor  began  a  tedious 
tale  about  the  false  doctrine  in  king  Edward's  days,  and 
how  the  people  were  deceived  thereby  ;  and  at  the  conclu- 
sion he  turned  to  Mr  Bradford  and  said,  how  sayest  thou  ? 

Bradford.  «  My  lord,  the  doctrine  taught  in  king  Ed- 
«*  ward's  days  was  God^s  pure  religion  ;  [the  fir^t  book 
*«  of  homilies  in  the  church  of  England  was  then  madte 
«^  and  confirmed]  which,  as  I  then  believed,  so  do  I  how 
«  more  believe  it  than  ever  I  did,  and  therein  I  ani  more 
**  confirmed,  and  ready  to  declare  it  by  God's  graces 
*'  even  as  he  will,  to  the  world,  than  I  was  when  I  first 
*<  camie  into  prison/* 

Durham,  *  What  religion  mean  yoii  in  king  Edward's 
«  days  ?  What  year  of  his  reign  ?' 

Bradford,  "  forsooth  even  the  same  yeair,  my  lord; 
<*  that  the  king  died,  and  I  was  a  preacher." 

After  some  small  pause,  the  lord  chancellor  began  again 
to  declare;  that  the  doctrine  taught  in  king  Edward's  days 
wag  heresy,  though  he  pretended  riot  to  prove  his  assertion 
either  by  scripture  or  reason  5  but  cunningly  made  use  of 
this  bbservtition,  that  it  ended  with  treason  and  rebellion, 
so  that  Said  hi?;  tile  very  end  v^ere  enough  to  prove  that 
doctrine  to  be  naught.      ,        - 

Bradford.  "  Ah^  my  lord  !  that  you  could  enter  int6 
<«  God's  sanctuary,  and  mark  the  end  of  this  present  doc'- 
*<  trine  that  you  so  magnify." 

Lord  Chancellor.  <  What  meanest  thou  by  that  ?  I  am 
<  of  opinion  we  shall  have  a  snatch  of  rebellion  even  now.* 

Bradford.  "  My  lord,  t  mean  no  such  end  as  you 
"  would  gather :  I  mean  an  end  which  no  inan  seeth, 
"  but  such  as  enter  into  God's,  sanctuary.  If  a  man 
"  look  on  present  thingi,  he  -^i^ill  soon  destroy  himself." 

Here  my  lord  chancellor  offered  mercy  5  and  Mr  Brad- 
ford answered  as  before:  "  Mercy  with  God's  mercy, 
"  should  be  welcome  i  biit  otherwise  He  would  have  none." 

Whereupon  the  chancellor  rang  a  Httle  bell  to  call  some- 
body in  ;  for  there  55<rere  but  very  few  present  at  that  time 
besides  the  bishop  of  Worcestor.— *Aind  v^heri  one  was  come 
in,  Mr  Secretary  Bourne  said,  <  it  is  best  for   ybii,   my 

*  lord,  to  give  the  keeper  an  extraordinary  charge  of  this 

*  fellow.'     Then  the  under  marshal  wa$  called  in. 

L^rd  Chancellor.     «  Ye  shall  take  this  ftjan  to  you,  arid 

*  keep  him  close  without  conference  of  any  man,  But  by 

*  youi"  knowledge,  and  suffer  him  not  to  write  any  letters, 

»c; 
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<  8cc,  for  he  is  o£  another  oi^aner  of  charge  to  you  thav 

<  he  was  before.' 

And  so  thef  departed,  Bradford  looking  as  ehearful  as 
any  man  could  da ;  declaring  thereby  how  wiUiiig  he  was 
even  to  give  his  life  for  the  confiroiaxion  of  hia  faith  and 
doctrine. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  Janu^y»  1555 f  the  lord  chan- 
cellor and  other  bishops  were  in  St  Mary-Overy's  church 
in  South warky  when  Mi>  Bradford  was  sent  for  ;.  and  they 
proceeded  to  a  second  examination  of  h«my  but  he  by  his 
proper  answers  manifestedi  that  he  was  well  established 
in  the  truths  of  the  gospel.  Mr  Bradfard  was  several  times 
examined  by  the  k}rd  chancellor  and  the  bishops^  by  two 
Spanish  friars  who  came  to  him  in  tfce  Compter,  and  by 
Dr  Westen,  dean  of  Westminster,  wha  came  to  visit  Mr 
Bradford  in  prison,  and  had  much  conversation  with  him ; 
but  in  his  conferences,  with  them  all,  he, answered  in  a 
steady  and  uniform  manner,  becoming  a  man  who  knew 
in  whom  he  believed,  and  like  a  Christian  champion  for 
the  truths  of  God  ^  though,  naturally,  he  was  (as  Mr 
Edward  Leigh  says  of  him)  <  a  man  of  a  humble,  melting 
«  spirit.' 

He  lived  under  so  strong  a  sense  of  his  corruptions^ 
that  he  subscribed  some  of  his  letters  from  prison  in  the 
following  words  :— «  The  most  miserable,  hard*bearted» 
,<<  unthankful  sinaer,  John  Bradford*  Tiie  sinful  John 
«  Bradford." 

We  are  informed  by  Mr  Fox,  that  he  wrote  many 
treatises,  especially  during  his  confinenient,  of  which  the 
following  have  been  published. — Tvm^  sermons ;  the.  first 
of  repentance,  on  Matt.  iv.  17.  the  seeond  of  the  Lord's- 
Supper,  d.  Letters  to  his  fellow  martyrs.  3.  An  answer 
to  two  letters,  upon  the  lawfulness  of  attending  mass*  4» 
The  danger  of  attending  mass.  5.  His  examination  before 
.the  officers.  6.  Godly  meditations  made* in  prison,  called 
his  short  prayers*.  7.  Truth's  complaints*  8*  A  transla- 
tion of  Melancthon  upon  prayer.  9^  A  dialogue  of  pre- 
destination and  free-will. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Bradford's  letters  made  such  a 
noise  among  the  papists,  since  they  were  highly  spiritualj 
and  tended  to- establish  the  people  of  God  under  the  seve- 
rity of  their  persecution*  They  are  so  truly  excellent, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  rude  style  of  those  times,  they 
are  read  with  delight  and  edification  even  to  this  day. 
We  will  select  two  or  three  of  them  for  our  readers,  to 
shew  his  manner  and  spirit,  and"  refer  them  for  the  rest  to 
Fox's  Acts  and  Monuments. 
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«  To  oiy  dear  futliers,  Dc  Ccsiimer^  Dr  Ridley,  and 

^  Dr  liatimetr. 

a  ^ESUS  Enmtmt^i!  Aff^Aeur  (atfaexs  ia  the  Lord, 
<<  J  I  -be&fiecii  God,  o»riSW66t  Falher  tt^roogli  Christ, to 
<<  make  pjErrfect  the  good  he  haith  beg^n  m  us  ail«  Amen. 

^f  I  had  tkought  thai  every  ^  your  staves iiad  stood  next 
'<  tl]^  door,  :hiic  iM)w  k  is  otherwitse  fiecceivad.     Our  dear 
«<  layEQCher  Rjegers  JKith  i>roken  ti^  icse  ftradiantly,  as  this 
<f  day  ^I  t^.iidkj  (Oar  to-morxoir  ^  the  iitter^nosc,  fceany 
<<  Uoopef ,  jBJdMpere  .fianudexs,  and  .ti;usty  T9<y^>  end  their 
'<  course,  ;iiid  receive  their  croiwQ^    Tfae  next  am  i,  .virbich 
<<  hourly  look  &)r  dae  porter  .to  open  me  the  gRtes  after 
c<  tbem,  to  enter  ioito  tiic  desired  Teist.     God  iog^ve  me* 
<' limine  ufithaokfuiiiess  for  this  exceeding  great  mercy,' 
<<  that  aisnoagst  so  many  thousands  it  pleaseth  his  mercy^ 
<<  to  chuse  me  Jto  be  oi^e,  in  vbom  he  will  |iiffen<L  for 
<<  although  it  be  most  true,  that  juste  paiier^  i«  e.  I  justly 
<<  suffer  (for  ihave  been  a  greait  hypocrite,  and  a  gnev- 
^<  ous  sinner,  the  Lord  pardon  me,  yea,  he  hath  done  it, 
f<  he  hath  6as^  it  indeed)  yet  hic  autsm  Tfuhdmtdi  jkdt  f 
<*  i.  e,  what  evil  bath  he  done  i  Chiast,.  when!  thef)reiate^^ 
«  p^secute,  his  verity  which  they  tho^in  >n)e,  Jaath  <h}ne 
<«  ao  eril,  nor  deserireth  death.     Therefore. ooght  I  inost 
**  heartily  to  rejoice  of  this  dignation  and  tender  kiodinrsB 
*^  of  the  Lord'e  towards  me,  who  usetfa  jten^edy  for  my 
<^  ein  as  a  testimonial  of  his  teetiainent,  to  his  gdiory ,  to 
'^  my  everlasting  comfort,  to  the"  edii'yuig  of  his  dutrch, 
^  and  to  the  overthrowing  of  antichrist  and  his.  kingdom. 
^  Oh  what  am  I,  Lord,  that  thou  sfaonldest  thus  magnify 
^  me,  so  vile  a  man  and  wve^fa,  as  abFays  Lliacve  heen  i 
**  Is  this  thy  wont^  to  send  for  svch  a  wECCch  smd  an  Jay^ 
''  pocrite  as  i  have  been,  in  a  fiery  -chac^iot,  as  daou  didst 
"  for  Helias  i  Oh  dear  <(ather6,  he  thankful  for  me,  that 
'<  I  still  might  be  found  worthy  in  whom  the  Lord  would 
*<  sanctify  his  holy  «ame.     And  for  your  part,  make  you 
*<  ready  :  For  we  are  hut  yoiir<ge]itU»men«'Ushers. .   Nuptm 
**  Agni  parata  sutity  vmiU  ad  nupitas  s  i.  e»  the  4D»amage  of 
*<  the  Lamb  is  prepared  4  come>iintOJthe  marriage.    1  now 
<<  go  to  l.eave  m-y  flesh  there,  ivhere  I  received  it.     I  shall 
«<  be  conveyed  thither,  as  Ignams  was  at  Rbme,  Leopar-> 
**  dis ;  by  whose  evil  i  hope  to  be  made  better.     God 
t<  grant,  if  it  be  his  will  th^t  i  ask,  it  may  make  them 
«<  better  by  me.     Amen.  , 

<<  For  my  ffaoewtel  therefore,  f  owrite  find  send  this  unto 
<<  you,  trusting  shortly  to  see  you  where  we  shall  never 

"be 
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be  separated.  In  the  mean  season  I  will  not  cease,  as 
I  have  done,  to  commend  you  to  our  Father  of  heaven  ; 
and  that  you  would  so  do  by  me»  I  most  heartily  pray 
every  one  of  you  :  You  know  now  I  have  most  need. 
Bixt^de/is  est  Deusy  que  nunquam  sinet  nos  ientari  supri  id 
q^  possUmus  ;  i.  e.  faithtul  is  God,  which  will  not 
sufFt.r  us  to  be  tempted  above  our  strength.  He  never 
did  it  hitherto.  Dor  now  \  and  I  am  assured  he  will 
never.  Amen.  A  dextfis  est  miisy  non  tnovehr.  Propter 
hoc  bttabitur.cor  meum,  quia  non  derelinquet  amtnam  meam 
in  infernOf  nee  dabit  me^  imnctum  juuniy  per  gratiam  in 
Chris  to.  yidere  corruptionem*  £  car  cere  raptim^  expectans 
omni  momento  camificem;  i.  e.  he  is  on  my  tight  hand, 
there-fore  I  shall  not  fall :  Wherefore  my  heart  shall 
rejoice,  for  he  shall  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell  \  neither 
shall  suffer  me  his  holy  one,  by  his  grace  in  Christ,  to 
see  corruption.  Out  of  prison  in  haste,  looking  for  the 
tormentor,  th«  eighth  of  February,  iSSSJ^ 

•      •  •        •  •  •  • 

To  a  faithful  Woman  in  her  heaviness  and  trouble. 


«<  ^  QD  oUr  good  Father,  for  his  mercies  sake  in  Christ* 
•f  \jr  ^2([i  his  etei;nal  consolation  so  comfort  you,  as  I 
<<  desire  to  be  comforted  of  him  in  my  most  need  :  Yea^ 
f<  he  will  comfort  you  (my.dear  sister)  only  cast  your  care 
<<  upon  him,  and  he  never  can  nor  will  forsake  you.-  For 
«  his  calling  ami  gifts  be  such»  that  he  can  never  repent 
«  him  of  them  Whom  he  loveth^  he  loveth  to  the  end  ; 
(<  none  of  his  chpsen  can  perish ;  Of  which  member  I  kno^ 
<f  you  are,  my  dearly  beloyed  sister.  God  increase  the 
«  faith  thereof  daily  more  and  more  in  you  \  may  he  give 
<<  unto  you  to  hang  wholly  on  him  and  on  his  providence 
<<  and  protection ;  For  whosa  dwelleth  under  tnat  secret 
«  thing,  and  help  of  the  Lord,  he  shall  be  cock-sure  for 
<«  evermore.  He  that  dw^Uetb,  I  say  ;  for  if  we  be  flit- 
<(  ters  and  not  dwellers,  as. was  Lot  a  flitter  from  Segor, 
«  where  Qbd  promised  him  protection,  if  be  had  dwelled 
«  there  still ;  we  shaU  remove  to  our  loss,  as  he  (^id  into 
/«<  the  mountains.    ... 

<(  Dwell  therefore  \  that  is,  .trvist,  and  that  fmally  unto 
<<  the  end,  in  the  Lord,  (my  dear  sister)  and  you  shall  be 
«<  as  mount  Sion.  As  mountains  compass  Jerusalem,  so 
<<  do^h  the  Lord  all  his  people.  How  then  can  he  forget 
«<  you,  which  are  as,  the  apple  of  his  eye,  for  his  de^r 
f<  Son's  sake  ?  Ah  dear  heart,  that  I  were  now  but  one 
M  half  hour  with  you,^  to  be  a  Simon  to  help  to  carry  your 
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^  cross  with  you.    God  send  you  some  good  Simon  to  be 
«  with  you,  and  help  you. 

<«  You  complain  in  your  letters  of  the  blindness  of  your 
<<  mind,^  and  the  troubles  you  feel.     My  dearly  beloved, 
<<  God  make. you  thankful  for  that  which  God  hath  given 
«  unto,  you  ;  may  he  open  your  eyes  to  see  what  and  how 
"  great  benefits  you  have  received,  that  you  may  be  less 
«  covetous,  or  rather  impatient,  for  so  (I  fear  me)  it  should 
«  be  called,  and  more  thankful.     Have  you  not  received 
«  at  his  hands  sight  to  see  your  blindness,  and  thereto  a 
«  desirous  and  seeking  heart  to  see  where  he  lieth  in  the 
<<  mid-day,  as  his  dear  spouse  speaketh  of  herself  in  the 
«  Canticles  ?  Oh  Joyce,  my  good  Joyce,  what  a  gift  is  this  i 
«  Many  have  some  sight,  but  none  this  sobbing  and  sigh-* 
« ing,  none  this  seeking  which  you  have,  I  know,  but 
«  such  as  he  hath  married  unto  him  in  his  mercies.     You 
<<  are  not  content  to  kiss  his  feet  with  the  Magdalen,  but 
^<  you  would  be  kissed  even  with  the  kiss  of  his  mouth, 
«  Canticles  i.     You  would  see  his  face  with  Moses,  for<* 
"  getting  how  he  biddeth  ^s  seek  hisi  face.  Psalm  xxvii* 
«  Yea,  and  that  for  ever^  Psalm  ov.     Which  signifieth 
«  no  such  sight,  as  you  desire  to  be  in  this  present  life, 
«  which  would  see  God  now  fdce  to  face ;  whereas  he 
fr cannot  be  seen,  but.  covered  <under  something,  yea, 
<<  sometime  in  that  which  is  (as  you  would  say)  clean 
<<  contrary  to  God  ;  as  to  see  his  mercy  in  his  anger.     In 
«  bringing  us  to  hell,  faith  seeth  him  to  bring   us  to 
^<  heaven ;  in  darkness  it  beholdeth  brightness ;  In  hid- 
^<  ii^  his  face  from  us,  it  beholdeth  his  merry  counte- 
<«  nance.     How  did  Job  see  God,  but  (as  you  would  say) 
«  under  Satan's  cloak  ?  For  who  cast  the  fire  from  heaven 
<«  upon  his  goods  ?  Who  overthrew  his  house,  and  stirred 
<<  up  men  to  take,  away  his  cattle,  but  Satan  ?   and  yet 
«  Job  pierced  through  all  these,  and  saw  God's  work,  say- 
«  ing,  The  Lord  hath  given,  the  Lord  hath  taken  away,  &C.. 

*<  In  reading  of  the.  Psalms,  how  often  do  you  see  that 
«'  David  in  the  shadow,  of  death  saw  God's  sweet  love  ? 
<<  And  so,  my  dearly  beloved,  I  see  that  you  in  your 
<<  darkness  and  dimness  by  faith  do  see  clarity  and  bright- 
<<  ness.  By  faith,  I  say,  because  faith  is  of  things  absent, 
<^  of  things  hoped  for,  of  things  which  I  appeal  to  your 
««  conscience,  whether  you  desire  ndc  And  can  you  de- 
"  sire  any  thing  which  you  know  not  ?  And  is  there  of 
<«  heavenly  things  any  other  true  knowledge  than  by 
-<*  faith?  .  I 
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*<  Therefore  {ipy  dear  heart)  be  thankfu),  for  (before 
<<  God  I  write  it)  you  have  great  cause.  Ah,  «iy  Joyce, 
*f  how  happy  is  the  stay  wherein  you  are  ?  Verily  you 
«*  are  even  in  the  blessed  state  of  God'6  children  \  for  they 
*^  mourn,  and  do  not  you  so  ?  And  that  not  lor  worldly 
**  weal,  but  for  spiritual  richee^  fa^th,  hope,  charity,  fee. 
^  Do  you  not  htingcr  and  thirst  for  righteousness  ?  And 
**  I  pray  you^  sai^  not  Christ,  who  cannot  lie,  that  happy 
f »  are  such  i  How  should  ^God  wipe  away  the  tears  from 
M  your  eyes  in  heaven,  if  now  on  earth  ye  shed  no  tears'? 
^  How  could  heaven  be  a  place  of  rest  if  on  earth  ye 
^  £nd  it  ?  How  could  ye  desire  %o  be  at  home,  if  in  your 
^  journey  yoU  fouad  no  grief  ?•  How  could  you  so  often 
"  call  upon  God,  and  talk  with  him,  as  I  know  you  do, 
**  if  your  enemy  should  sleep  all  die  day  long  ?  How 
^*  should  you  elsewhere  be  made  like  unto  Christ,  I  mean. 
**  in  joy,  if  in  sorrow  you  sobbed  not  with  hino  ?  If  you 
f*  will  have  joy  and  felicity,  yeu  must  first  needs  &cl 
<<  sorrow  and  misery.  If  you  will  go  to  heaven,  you 
<<  must  sail  by  hell.  If  you  would  embrace  Chiist  in  his 
^  robes,  you  must  not  think  scorn  of  him  in  his  rags» 
^<  If  you  would  sit  at  Christ^s  table  iq  his  kingdom,  you 
^  must  first  abide  with  him  in  his  temptations.  If  you 
**  will  drink  of  his  cup  of  glory,  forsake  not  his  cup  of 
^  ignominy. 

<<  Can  the  head  comer-stcHie  be  rejected,  and  the  other 
M  more  base  stones  in  God's  building  be  in  this  world  set 
«  by  ?  You  are  one  pf  his  lively  stones ;  be  content  there- 
**  fore  to  be  hewn  and  snagged  at,  that  you  might  be  made 
«<  more  meet  to  be  joined  to  your  fellows  which  suffer 
«  with  you  Satan's  snatches,  the  world's  wounds,  con- 
<<  tempt  of  conscience,  and  threats  of  the  flesh,  where- 
« through  they  are  enforced  to  cry.  Oh  wretches  that  we 
**  are,  who  shall  deliver  us  ?  You  are  of  God^s  com, 
if  feax  not  therefore  the  flail,  the  fan,  millstone,  ner  oven. 
<<  You  are  one  of  Christ's  lambs,  look  therefore  to  be 
^<  fleeced,  haled  at,  and  even  slain. 

ff  If  you  were  a  market- sheep,  you  should  go  in  more 
«  fat  and  grassie  pasture.  If  you  were  for  the  fair,  you 
^<  should  be  stall-fed,  and  want  t^d  w«aL  ^t  because 
^  you  are  of  God's  own  occupying,'  therefore  you  must 
«  pasture  on  the  bare  common,  abiding  tbe  storms  and 
«  tempests  that  will  fall.  Happy,  and  twice  happy  are 
*<  you  (my  dear  sister)  that  God  now  haleth  you  whither 
♦*  you  would  not,  that  you  might  come  whither  you  would. 
*f  SuflFer  a  little  and  be  still.    Let  Satan  rage  against  you, 

«« let 
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«« let  the  world  cry  out,  let  your  conscience  accuse  yoti, 
*<  let  the  law  load  you  and  press  you  down,  yet  shall 
«  they  not  prevail,  for  Christ  is  £mmanu.el,  that  is,  God 
**  with  us.  If  Qod  be  nvitb  us^  tvho  can  h  against  us  ? 
«  The  Lord  is  with  you  j  your  Father  cannot  forget  you  j 
«  your  Spouse  loveth  you.  If  the  waves  and  surges  arisie, 
*<  cry  with  Peter,  Lordy  I  perish  ;.  and  he  wiU  put  out 
<«  hi8  hand  and  help  you.  Ua§t  out  yoUr  anchor  of  hopp, 
«  and  It  wrU  not  cease  for  the  $cortny  surges,  till  it  take 
«  hold  on  the  rock  of  God's  truth  and  mercy. 

«  Thtnk  tvot  that  he  who  hath  given  you  so  in:2inf 
<*  things  corporally^  as  inductions  of  spiritual  and  hea- 
«  venly  mercies,  and  that  without  JOVlt  deserts  or  desire, 
^<  can  deny  you  any  spiritual  comioTt,  desiring  it.     For 
«  if  he  give  to  desire,  he  wijl  giye  you  to  have  and  en- 
♦«  joy  the  thing  desired.     The  desire  to  have,  and  the 
■**  g^i"g  about  to  ask,  ought  to  certify  your  conscience, 
<«  that  they  be  his  earnest  of  the  thing  which,  you  asking, 
**  he  will  give  you  ;  yea,  before  you  ask,  and  M(hilst  you 
<*  are  about  to  ask,  he  will  grant  the  same,  as  Isaiah  saith^ 
^«  to  his  glory  and  your  eternal  consolation.     He  that 
«  spared  not  his  own  Son  for  you,  will  not,  nor  cannot 
*<  think  any  thing  too  good  for  you,  my  heartily  beloved* 
<<  If  he  had  not  chosen  you,  (as  hiost  certainly  he  hath) 
♦*  he  would  not  have  so  called  you  ;  he  would  never  have 
*♦  justified  you ;  he  would  never  have  so  glori6ed  you 
<•  with  his  gracious  gifts,  which  I  know,  praised  be  his 
**  name  therefore  ;  he  would  never  have  so  exercised  your 
<<  faith  with  temptations,  a«  he  hath  done  and  doth ;  if 
**  (l^ay)  he  had  not  chosen  you.     If  he  hath  chosen  you 
**  (as  doubtless,  dear  heart,  he  hath  done  in  Christ,  for 
<«  in  you  I  have  seen  his  earnest,  and  before  me  and  to 
«  me  you  could  not  deny  it,  I  know  both  where  and 
<«  when)  it,  i  say,  he  hath  chosen  you,  then  neither  can 
«  you,  nor  ever  shall  you  perish  :  For  if  you  fall,  he  put- 
<<  teth  under  his  hand.     You  shall  not  lie  still ;  so  care- 
<«  ful  IS  Christ  your  keeper  over  you.     Never  was  mother 
«  so  mindful  over  her  child,  as  he  is  over  you.     And 
«  hath  not  he  always  been  so  ? 

<*  Speak,  woman,  when  did  he  finally  forget  you? 
«'  And  will  he  now,  trow  you,  in  your  most  need  do 
<<  otherwise,  you  calling  upon  him,  and  desiring  to  please 
<<  him  ?  Ah  (my  Joyce)  think  you  God  to  be  mutable  ? 
^<  Is  he  a  changeling  i  Doth  not  he  love  to  the  end  them 
*<  whom  he  loveth  ?  Are'  not  his  gifts  and  calling  such^ 
*'  that  be  cannot  repent  him  ef  them  ?  For  else  were  he 
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^c  no  God.  If  you  should  perish,  then  wanted  he  power  | 
«<  for  I.  am  certain  his  will  towards  you  is  not  to  be 
<<  doubted  of.  Hath  not  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  Spirit 
«  of  truth,  told  you  so  ?  And  wiJl_you  now  hearken  with 
*«  Eve  to  the  lying  spirit  which  would  have  you  not  to 
«  despair  (no,  he  goeth  more  craftily  to  work,  howbeit 
«<  to  that  end,  if  you  should  give  ear  unto  it,  which  God 
**  forbid)  but  to  doubt  and  stand  in  a  manunering,  and 
^<  so.  should  you  never  truly  love  God,  but  serve  him  of 
<*  a  servile  fear,  lest  he  should  cast  you  oflF  for  your  un- 
<'  worthiness  and  unthankfulness ;  as  though  your  thank- 
"  fulness  or  worthiness  were  any  cause  with  God,  why 
*<  he  hath  chosen  you,  or  will  finally  keep  you. 

f*  Ah  mine  own  dear  heart,  Christ  only,  Christ  onlyt 
>*<  and  his  mercy  and  truth.  In  him  is  the  cause  of  your 
<*  election.  This  Christ,  this  mercy,  this  truth  of  God, 
«*  remaineth  for.  ever,  is  pertain  tor  ever.;  I  say,  for  ever. 
*<  If  ai^  angel  from  heaven  should  tell  you  the  contrary, 
'<'  accursed  be  he.  Your  thankfulness  and  worthiness  are 
*«  fruits  and  effects  of  your  election  ;  they  are  no  causes. 
"<«  These  fruits  and  eiFects,  shall  be  so  much  more  fruitful 
^^  and  effectual,  by  how  much  you  waver  not. 

"  Therefore  (my  dearjy  beloved)  arise,  and  remember 
«  frpm  whence  you  ar^  fallen.  You  have  a  shepherd 
*<  who  nev,er  sjujnb^reth  nor  sleepeth  ;  no  nian  nor  devil 
can  pull  yo^  put  of  his  hands.  Night  andxiay  he  conv- 
mandeth  his  angels  ito  keep  yon.  Have  you  forgotten 
what  I  re^d  to  you  out  of  the  Fsalm,  Th£  Lord  is  my 
^*  shepherdy  1  can  want  nothing.  Do  you  not  know  that 
<*  Cod  spared  Noah  in  the  ark  on  the  outside,  so  that  he 
<*  could  not  get  out  ?  So  hath  be  done  to  you  (my  good 
<<  sister}  so  hath  he  done  to  you.  Ten  thousand  shall  fall 
"•'  on  your  right  hand,  apd  twenty  thousand  on  your  left 
*f  hand,  yet  no  evil  shall  touch  you.  Say  boldly  there- 
«*  fore,  Many  a  time  from  my  youth  up  have  they  fought 
**  against  me^  hut  they  iMve  not  -prevailed ;  no,  nor  never 
*<  shall  prevail ;  for  the  Lord  is  round  about  his  people. 
^  And- who  are  the  people  of  God,  but  such  as  hope  in 
<*  tiim'?  Happy  are  they  that  hope  in  the  Lord,  and  you 
M  a^e  one  of  those,  my  deaii^  heart,  for  I  am  assured  you 
have  hoped  in  the  Lord  ;,  I  have  your  words  to  shew 
most  manifestly,  and  I  know  they  were  written  un- 
»«  feignedly.  Ihdee'd  not  to  say,  that  even  before  God 
you  have  simply  confessed  to  me,  and  that  oftentimes 
no  less.  And  if  once  yo.u  h^d'  this  hope,  as  you  doubt- 
less had  "it,  though  now  you  feel  it  not,   yet  shall  you 
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5^  feel  it  again  :  For  the  anger  of  the  Lord  lasteth  but  t 
•«  moment,  but  his  mercy  lasteth  for  ever.     Tell  me  (my 
(( dear  heart)  who  hath  so  weakened  you  ?    Surely  not 
*<  a  persuasion  which  came  from  him  who  called  you. 
««  For  why  should  you  waver,  and  be  so  heavy  hearted  ? 
<«  Whom  look  yoU  on  ?  On  yourself?  On  your  worthi- 
<f  ness  i  On  your  thankfulness  ?  On  that  which  God  re- 
<(  ouireth  of  you  $  as  faith,  hope,  love,  fear,  joy*  &c.? 
</  Then  cati  you  not  but  waver  indeed  :    For  what  have 
«  you  as  God  requireth  ?    Believe  you,  hope  you»  love 
<'  you,  &c.  as  much  as  you  should  do  ^  No,  no,  nor  ever 
♦«  can  in  this  life.  ^  Ah,  my  dearljr  beloved,  have  you  so 
«  soon  forgotten  that  which  ever  should  be  had  in  me- 
«  mory  ?  Namely,  that  when  yon  would  and  shoiAdbe 
if  certain  attd  quiet  in  conscience,  then  ^ould  your  £aith 
**  burst  throughout  all  things  not  only  that  you  have  in 
«<  you,  or  else  are  in  heaven,  earth  or  hell,  until  it  come 
«<: to  Christ  crucified,  and  the  eternal  sweet  mercies  and 
*f  goodness  of  God  in  Christ  ?  Here,  here   is.  the  Testing 
fc  place ;  here  is  your  Spouse's  bed  ;  creep  into  it,  and  in 
((  your  arms  of  faith  embrace  hin\:  Bewail  your  weak- 
f^  xiess,  unworthiness,  ypur  diffidence,  &c«  and  you  shaH* 
i^  see  he  will  tntin  to  you.     What  said  I,  you  shall  see  ? 
<'  Nay,  I  should  have  said,  you  shall  ieel  he  will .  turn  to 
<*  you.     You  know  that  Moses,  when  he  went  to  the 
fc  mount  to  talk  with'  God,  he  entered  into  a  dark  cloud  ; 
«  and  Helias  had  his  face  covered  when  God  pased  by. 
f(  Both  these  dear  friends  of  God  heard  of  God,  but  they 
«  saw  him  not ',  but  you  would  be  preferred  before  th^mj 
f«  See  how  (my  dear  heart)  how  covetous  you  are.    -Ah 
«f  be  thankful,  be  thankful.     But  God  be  praised,  youT 
«c  coyet^usness  is  Moses's  covetousness.     Well,  with  htm 
«<  you  shall  be  satisfied :  But  when  ?  Forsooth  when  fhe 
•<<  shall  appear.  .  Here  is  not  the  time  of  seeing,  but  as  it 
«*were  in  a  glass.     Isaac  was  ^deceived,  l^ecause  he  was 
«  not  content  with  hearing  only.      ,      . 
.    <*  Therefore  to  nnake  an  end  of  these  many  words, 
<<  yrherewith  I  fear  me  I  do  but  trouble  you   from  better 
f*  exercises  ;  inasmuch  as  you  are  indeed  the  child  of  God, 
^  elect  in  Christ  before  the  beginning  of  all  times  ;  inas* 
^<  much  as  you  are  given  to  the. custody  of  Christ,  as  one 
<*  of  God's  most  precious  jewels  ;  inasmuch  as   Christ  is 
<«  faithful,  and  hitherto  hath  all  power,  so  that  you  shall 
.#<  never  perish,  no,  one. hair  of  your  head  shall  not  be 
<<  lost :  I  beseech  you,  I  pray  you,  I  desire  your  I  crave 
ff  at  your  hands  with  all  my  very  heart ;  I  ask  of  you  with 
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<^  banid*  f>^n«  tooi^e  md  imnd^  in  Chmt^  dw^Hi^  Christy 
<^  inr  ChrUtt  foj  tr^  ottm^j  btopd«  metisU^  p^wer  aM 
<<  jtrutb'a  fiake;  (aijr  m^^^  entktsljr  beloved  «ister)  that  you, 
<f  «flhmt  DO  do^bti^  of  Gixl'«  final  mercies  towarda  you, 
*«  b0vs0f  v/er  you  /eel  fof  yjt^nr&elf  ^  but  tp  compiam  ta 
'^  Gucl#  and  crave  pf  himj  aa  pf  youjr  tender  a^  d^ar 
^'iiathfir*  gU  things  j  ^ndl  in  that  time,  which  shsU  be 
*!  flaost  opppriim?)  you  «haU  ^d  and  feel  far  above  tk^ 
*«  your  beiwrt  or  tbe  heairt  jof  any  (creature  can  cowceive^ 
^to  your  eteimalJoy>    ^meii,  Amen,  kmm* 

**  The  goe4  A>pir;it  of  <God  always  keep  us  96  his  4ear 
<^  cbtldreA .;  n^Ay  he  co9lfort  you«  a«  I  desire  to  he  isom* 
^  £ort»d,  my  tm^lf  beloved,  ior  evermi^re..     Aoien, 

,*^  I  bjoeak  up  tbm  abruptly,  because  our  com^ion  pr»yet 
^  tinie  leaileth  me.  The  peace  nf  Christ  dwell  in  both 
M  our  heikrt«  for  ever.     Amen. 

<^ -As. for  the  report  of  W.  Po.  if  it  be  u  you  bear^ 
^  you  most  prepare  to. bear  it.  It  is  writien  on  heaven'-s 
**  door^  Do  iv€ll$  and  hear  evil.  Be  content  therefore  to 
^  hear  ^rihatsoever  the  enemy  dhall  imagine  to  blot  you 
^  wttfaal.  <^od's  Holy  Spirit  always  comfort  and  keep 
^  you.  Aoien,  Amen,  This  eight  of  August,  by  him 
*f  that  in  the  Lord  desireth  to  you*  as  well  and  as  much 
*«  felicity  as  to  hia  own  heart. 

i        - 

His  last  letter  to  his  Mother,  a  littk  before  he  was  bomed* 

f 

'«#  /^OD's  mercy  and  peace  in  Christ,  be  more  and  more 
"  V^  perceived  of  us.     Amen. 

<<  My  most  dear  mother,  in  the  bowels  of  Christ,  I 
^  heaci&ly  pray  and  beseech  you  to  be  thankful  for  nie 
ff  unto  God,  who  thus  now  taketh  me  unto  himself: 
•^  I  die  not,  my  good  mother,  as  a  thief,  a  murderer,  an 
<<  aduilerer^  &c.  but  I  die  as  a  witness  of  Qirist,  his  gos* 
M  pel  and  verity^  which  hitherto  1  have  confessed  (I  cluink 
**  God)  as  well  by  preaching,  as  by  Imprisonment ;  and 
<«2i0w  even  presently  I  shall  most  willingly  confirm  the 
**  same  by  fire*  1  acknowledge Jbhat  God  most justlymight 
*f  (take  me  hence  simply  for  my  sins  (which  are  many, 
<^  great,  and  gnevo\is :  But  the  Lord  for  his  mercy  in 
«^  Ctmst,  hath  pardoned  them  all,  i  hope)  but  now  dear 
M  neiother,  be  taketh  me  hence  by  this  death»  as  a  con- 
«<  fessor  and  witness,  that  the  religion  taught  by  Christ 
**  Jesus,. the  prophets,  and  the  apostles,  is  God's  truth. 
<i  The  ipceJates  db  persecute  in  me -Christ  whom  they  hate. 
If  and  bis  truth  w^ch  they  may  not  abide,  because  thehr 
.  *S  rworks  are  evil,  and  may  not  abide  the  truth  and  light, 

«« lest 
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^ .  test  men  ahould  see  their  darkness* .  Ttieref ore,  m  j  good 
«  and  most  dear  mother,  give  thanks  for  ni«  to  God,  thait 
«  he  hath  made  the  fruit  6f  your  womb  to  be  a  witness 
«  of  his  glory,  and  attend  to  the  truth,  which  (I  thank 
«  God  for  it)  I  have  truly  taught  out  of  tho  pulpit  of 
«  Manchester.  Use  often  and  contina(^l  prayer  to  God 
«  the  Father,  through  Christ.  Hearken,  as  you  nuy,  to 
«  the  scriptures  :  Serve  God  aftes  his  word,  and  not  after 
•<  custom :  Beware  of  the  Romish  religion  in  England  \ 
<<  defile  not  yourself  with  it :  Carry  Christ's  cross  as^  he 
«  shall  lay  it  upon  your  back :  Forgive  them  that  kill 
<<  me :  Pray  for  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do : 
<<  Commit  my  cause  to  God  the  Father  :  Be  mindful  of 
<<  both  your  daughters,  and  help  them  as  you  cam 

<<  I  send  all  my  writings  to  you  and  my  brother  ELx>ger ; 
«  do  with  them  as  you  will,  because  I  cannot  as  I  would : 
«  He  can  tell  you  more  of  my  mind,  I  have  nothing  tQ 
<f  give  you,  or  to  leave  behind  me  for  you :  On}y  I  pray 
ii  God  my  Father,  for  bis  Christ's  sake,  to  bless  you^  and ' 
<^  keep  you  from  evil.  May  he  give  you  patience,  may  he 
«  make  you  thankful,  as  for  me,  so  for  yourself,  that  bo 
<<  will  take  the  fruit  of  your  womb  to  witness  his  verity.: 
<<  Wherein  I  confess  to  the  whole  wqrld,  I  die  and  depart 
«  this  life,  in  hope  of  a  much  better :  Which  I  look  for 
«  at  the  hands  of  God  my  Father,  through  the  mer-its  af 
'<  his  dear  Son  Jesus  Christ. 

«  Thus,  my  dear  mother,  I  take  my  last  f^ewel  of  you 
<<  in  this  life,  beseeching  the  almighty  atnd  eternal  Fa&her 
<<  by  Christ,  to  grant  us  to  meet  in  the  life,  ta  come,  where 
«  we  shall  give  him  continua^l  thanks  and  praise  for  ever 
<<  and  ever.  Amen.  Out  of  prison  the  twenty-fourth 
^<  of  June,  1555.     ¥ottr  son  in  the  Lord^'' 
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JUSTUS  JONAS. 

THIS  famous  German  divine,  was  born  at  NniHuiim 
inThuringia,  on  the  fifth  of  June,  li93,  where 
his  father  was  chief  magistrate ;  who,  falling  sick  of  the 
plague,  and  having  applied  an  onion  to  the  sore,  took  it 
off  and  laid  it  by  \  which  young  Jonas,  coming  in,  took 
op  and  eat  \  but,  through  the  goodness  of  God>  received 
■    .  no 
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tio  hurt*  He  applied  himself  first  to  the  studjr  of  the  ciril 
law,  and  made  good  proficiency  in  it ;  but,  quitting  that 
study,  he  devoted  his  whole  attention  to  theology,  and 
proceeded  to  the  degree  of  doctor  immediately.  This  was 
about  the  first  dawning  of  the  true. light  of  the  gospel,  of 
which  Jonas  was  not  only  an  he>irer  and  observer,  but 
soon  afterwards  a  principal  instrument  in  promoting.  Fot 
he  was  almost  always  present  at  the  several  synods  and 
meetings  of  divines,  which  were  held  to  settle  the  matters 
of  religion^  in  those  days.  He  united  in  one  person  the 
characters  of  a  most  able  divine  and  learned  civilian ;  and 
as  the  state  of  religion  at  that  time  was  unavoidably  con- 
nected with  hunian  politics,  he  became  a  tery  necessary 
man  to  the  protestants,  in  being  a  skilful  politician.  He  as* 
sisted  Luther  arid  Melancthon  in  the  assembly  at  Marpurg, 
in  1 529,  and  was  afterwards  with  Melancthon  at  the  fa- 
inoiis  convention  at  Augsburg,  in  which  he  was  a  principal 
negotiator.  With  these  two  great  men  he  was  extremely 
intimate,  and  particularly  with  Melancthon. 

In  the  year  1521,  he  was  called  to  a  pastoral  charge  at 
Wittenberg,  arid  made  principal  of  the  college  and  pro^ 
fessor  in  that  university.  He,  with  Spalatinus  arid  Ams- 
dorf,  was  employed  by  the  elector  of  Saxony  to  reform 
the  churches  in  Mi^riia  and  Thuringla  :  From  thence  he 
was  called  to  Hall  in  Saxony,  Xvhere  he  also  exceedingly 
promoted  the  work  of  the  Reformation.  Luther  sometimes 
resorted  thither  to  him ;  and  took  him  with  him  in  hi^ 
last  journey  to  Isleben,  where  he  died  in  his  arms. 

After  Luther's  death,  he  continued  soiiie  titfie  in  the 
duke  of  Saxony's  court,  and  was  a  constant  companion  of 
John  Frederick's  sons  in  all  their  afflictions.  >  He  was  at 
length  set  over  the  church  in  Eisfield,  where  he  ended  hts 
days  in  much  peace  and  comfort,  on  the  ninth  of  October, 
in  the  year  1555,  and  in  the  sixty* third  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  one  of  those,  who  might  be  called  moderatcf 
Reformers,  wishing  to  make  no  further  alteration  in  the 
established  modes  of  worship,  and  even  doctrine,  than  was 
absolutely  necessary  fbt  the  introduction  of  piety  and 
truth.  Hence  the  Lutheran  churches  have  depatted  least 
of  any,  iti  external  ceremonies,  from  the  corruptions  of 
the  church  of  Rome.  The  motive  of  Luther,  Jonas,  and 
other  Reformers  of  that  cast,  was  undoubtedly  good  ;  but 
the  effect  was  not  answerable.  The  danger,  in  such  cases, 
is,  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  people,  seeing  such  stress 
laid  upon  outward  observance^,  will  fait  into  the  error  of 
leaning  entirely  upon  them,  arid  so  make  that,  which 
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perhaps  might  be  originally  intended  for  an  hefjp  to  dev*©- 
tion,  the  whole  end  and  purpose  pf  their  attention. 

Jonas*8  death  was  exceedingly  regretted  by  all  the  good 
men  of  that  time  ;  for  such  a  loss  to  tne  church  of  Christ 
was  not  easHy  to  be  repaired.  None  but  almighty  grace 
could  effect  it ;  which  has  promised  not  to  leave  the  church 
without  faithful  witnesses  to  the  end  of  time:  Siberus^ 
in  his  epitaph^  said  of  him : 

•Jlent  ademtum 


(hnnes  judicii  elegantioris^ 
Et  bonique  viri  piique  :  cosh 
IlUi  colloquio  Dei^  receptusy 
Et  Christi  fruitur  beatus  ore* 

,       «  the  heavy  loss 
«  All  men  bewaird  of  pious  mind^ 
^  All  men  of  sentiments  refin'd  : 

<  To  heav'n  he  flew  at  God's  behest  j: 
«  And  joyful  there  among  the  blest, 

*  He  views  his  Saviour  face  to  face, 

<  And  triumphs  in  redeeming  grace.*^ 

He  wrote  among  other  treatises,  in  defence  of  the  mar- 
riage of  priests,  against  Faber ;  upon  the  study  of  divinity ; 
notes  upon  the  acts  of  the  apostles  ;  upon  the  death  of 
Luther,  against  Wicelius  \  and  he  translated  into  Latin 
several  of  Luther's  works. 

About  this  period,  the  gospel  flourished  in  what  is  now 
called  Prussia,  under  the  ministry  of  three  very  great  and 
excellent  divines,Paulus  Speratus,Poliander,and  Brismann. 
This  last  was  a  particular  friend  of  Luther,  and  with  the 
other  two,  his  colleagues,  fed  the  flock  of  Christ,,  and  su-- 
perin tended  the  churches  in  Prussia,  above  twenty  years. 
About  the  latter  end  of  their  ministry,  Osiander,  who, 
during  Luther's   life  harmonized  in  all  the  great  points 
with  the  other  Reformers,  left  Norimbergy  where  he  had 
long  preached,  and  came  into  Prussia.     Here  he  started 
some  opinions  of  his  own  upon  the  doctrine  of  justificar 
tion-,  asserting,  that  man  is  not  justified  by  faith,  but  by 
the  righteousness  of  Christ  dwelling  in  us.     Matters  were 
carried  so  high,  that  Albert,  duke  of  Prussia,  who  had 
embraced  Osiander's  opinion,  banished  the  other  Reform>- 
crs  from  his  dominions.      Osiander  was  justly  censured 
by  most  of  the  protestants  for  rhaking  this  breach  in*  a 
most  unseasonable  time,  and  particularly  for  hisil^r  treats 
ment  of  Melancthon,  to  wliom  lie  returned  abuse  and  harsh- 
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nes»for  miidness  and  reasan.  The  truth  i$f  that  Osian. 
(der,  with  all  his  learning  and  abilities,  appears  to  have 
been  a  very  vain  and  intemperate  man,  affecting  high-flown 
language  and  manners,  instead  of  that  simplkity  which  be- 
comes the  gospel.  He  died  at  Koningsberg,  in  Prussia,  on 
the  very  same  day  that  the  excellent  Caspar  Hedio  depart- 
ed this  life  at  Strasburgh*  After  his  death,  duke  Albert, 
whether  from  a  wish  to  heal  th^  differences  occasioned  by 
Oslander  and  his  sectaries,  or  from  the  suggestions  of  some 
^eat  and  good  men,  caused  a  public  agreement  to  be  made 
about  the  year  1556 ;  and  so  the  ekurdh  in  that  part  of  the 
world  was  settled  in  peace. 
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HUGH  LATIMER, 

BISHOP   OF   WORCESTER. 

F  this  plain  and  pious,  as  well  as  most  zealous  di- 
vine, it  may  be  said,  that  he  was  one  of  the  first  and 
most  useful  reformers  of  the  church  of  England.  H« 
was  descended  of  mean  but  honest  parents  at  Thirkesson, 
or  Thurcaston,  near  Mount  Sorrel,  in  Leicestershire, 
where  his  father  lived  in  good  reputation ;  and  though  he 
had  no  land  of  his  own,  but  rented  a  small  farm  of  four 
pounds  a-year  at  the  utmost,  yet,  by  frugality  and  indus* 
try,  and  the  advantage  of  a  good  bargain,  he  brought  up 
a  large  family  of  six  daughters,  besides  this  his  only  son  *. 

Hugh, 

*  In  oHfe  of  hid  court  fttrmoDB,  in  k[ii^  Edward's  time,  our  author,  in- 
▼eighlng  againd  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  fpeaking  of  the  moderation 
of  landlords  a  few  years  before,  and  the  plenty  in  which  their  tenants  liv- 
ed, tells  his  audience  in  his  familiar  way,  that  upon  a  farm  of  four  pounds 
8-year,  at  the  utmofi,  fats  £aither  tilled  as  much  ground  ms  kept  half-a-dozen 
men ;  that  he  had  it  fiocked  with  a  hundred  ueep  and  thirty  cows ;  that 
he  found  the  king  a  man  and  horfe,  hi mfelf  remembering  to  have  buckled 
on  his  father's  harnefs,  when  he  went  to  Blackheath  ;  that  he  gave  his 
daughters  five  pounds  a-piece  at  marriage ;  that  he  lived  hofpitably  among 
his  neighbours,  and  was  not  backward  in  bis  alms  to  the  poor.  **  And  all 
**  this  (laid  he)  he  did  of  the  faid  farm  :  Whereas  he  that  now  hath  it  pays 
**  fixteen  pounds  by  the  year,  or  more,  and  is  not  able  to  do  any  thing  for 
**  his  prince,  for  himfelf,  nor  for  bis  children,  or  give  a  cup  of  drink  to  the 
**  poor.''—- What  would  Latimer  have  faid  of  our  prefent  rack-renting 
kndlords,  who  not  only  d*  not  relievci  bttt  procure  meant  to  grind  the&ce 
•f  the  poor. 
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M^kf  "^o  was  born  in  the  farm-house  about  ,the  yeair 
J*70,  in  the  ekvemh  year  of  king  Edward  the  Fourth^ 
and  put  to  the  grammar-school  at  Thurcaston,  and  after* 
wards   at   Leicester,  took  his   learning  so   well,   that  id 
was  determined  to   breed   him   to   the  church.     WitK 
this  view,  9S  soon  as  he  was  fit,  he  was  sent  to  Cant" 
hrtdgCi  in  1484,  where,  at  the  usual  time,  he  took  hi^ 
degrees  in  arts,  and,  entering  into  priest's  orders,  behaved 
wtdi  remarkable  seal  and  watmth  in  defence  of  popery^ 
his  xeligion,  against  the  reformed   opinions,  which  had 
lately  discovered  themselves  in  England*    .He  heard  thos^ 
new  teachers  with  high  indignation:   He  inveighed,  pub- 
HcLy  and  privately,  against  the  Reformers.     He  looked 
upon  them  in  so  bad  a  light,  tfaftt  he  declared  he  was  o^ 
opinion,  the  last  times,  the  day  of  judgdnent,   and  the 
end  of  the  world,  were  now  approaching^    "  Impiety,  he 
<«  said,  was  gaining  ground  apace  \  and  what  lengths  may 
*«  not  men*  be  expected  to  run,  when  they  begin  to  ques* 
^<  tion  even  the  infallibility  of  the  pope  ?"     If  any,  in* 
<2iined  to  the   Reformatbn,    aRd   particularly  good  Mr 
Sti^ord,  divinity- lecturer  in  Cambridge,  Tead  lectures  ii^ 
the  schools,  Mr  Latimer  was.  sure  to  be  there,  todriv^ 
out  the  scholars  ;  and,  when  he  commenced  batchelor  of 
divinity,  (Which  was  in  the  year  1515,  when  he  was  forty-? 
£ve  years  of  age)  he  took  occasion  to  give  an  open  testi* 
mony  of  bis  dislike  to  their  proceedings*  in  an  oration^* 
which  he  made  against  Philip  Melancthen^  whom  he  treated 
with  great  severity,  for  his  <<  impious  innovations  (as  hd 
*<  called   them)   in   religion."     His   zeal   was   so   m.uch 
taken  notice  of  in  the  university,  that  he  was  elected,  in 
the  next  year,  into  the  office  of  cross-bearer  in  all  public 
processions  \  an  employment  which  he  accepted  With  re* 
verence^  and  discharged  with  becoming  solemnity  for  th^ 
space  of  seven  years. 

Among  those,  who  about  this  period  favoured  the  Re- 
formatron,  the  most  considerable  w^s  Mr  Thomas  Bi/ney^ 
whose  life  we  have  related  to  our  readers. 

It  was  Mr  Latimer's  happiness  ta  be  well  acquainted 
with  this  good  man,  who  had  indeed  long  colieeived  very 
favourable  sentiments!  of  him^  He  had  kttown  Latimer^s 
life  in  the  tmiversity  to  be  a  life  strictly  moral  and  de- 
vout ;  he  ascribed  his  failings  to  (he  genius  of  his  reli* 
gion,  and,  notwithstanding  his  nnore  than  ordinary  zeal 
ia  the  profession  of  that  religion,  he  could  observe  in  hini 
ar  very  candid  temper,  prejudiced  by  no  sinister  views,  and 
ao.  iiitegrity,  which  gave  hhn  great  hopes  of  his  refor- 
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ination.  Induced  by  these  favourable  appearainces,  Mf 
Bilney  failed  not,  as  opportunities  offered,  to  suggest 
many  things  to  him  about  corruptions  in  religion  in  ge-^ 
ifera),  whence  he  used  frequently  to  drop  a  hint  concern- 
ing some  in  the  Romish  church  in  particular,  till  having' 
prepared  the  way  by  degrees,  he  at  length  made  an  earnest 
persuasion,  that  his  friend  ^ould  only  endeavour  to  divest 
himself  of  his  prejudices,  and  place  the  two  sides  of  the 
question  before  him.  How  Mr  Latimer  at  first  received 
these  few  declarations,  and  by  what  steps  he  came  to  be 
settled  in  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  we  have  no  particular 
account ;  only  we  find  in  general,  that  his  friend's  ap» 
plication  had  its  desired  efiect.  This  was  ia  the  year 
l.Of  S,  when  Latimer  had  nearly  attained  the,  fifty-third 
year  of  his  age, 

Mr  Latimer  no  sooner  ceased  from  being  a  zealous 
papist)  than  he  became,  with  the  same  zeal  and  integrity^ 
a  zealous  protectant,  very  active  in  supporting  and  pro- 
pagating the  reformed  doctrine,  and  assiduous  to  make 
converts  both  in  the  town  and  university.  He  preached 
in  public,  exhorted  in  private,  and  every  where  pressed 
the  necessity  of  true  faith  and  holiness^,  in  opposition  to 
those  outward  performances,  which  were  then  esteemed* 
the  very  essentials  of  religion.  A  behaviour  of  this  kind 
was  immediately  taken  notice  of ;  Eambridgey  no  less  than 
the  rest  of  this  kingdom,  was  entirely  popish  ;  every  new 
opinion  was  watched  with  the  strictest  jealousy ;  and  Mr 
Latimer  soon  perceived,  how  obnoxious  he  had  made  him- 
self. The  first  remarkable  opposition  he  met  with  from 
the  popish  party,  was  occasioned  by  a  course  of  sermons 
he  preached  during  the  Christmas  hoHdays,  before  the 
university ;  in  which  he  spoke  his  sentiments  with  great 
freedom  upon  many  opinions^  and  usages  maintained  and 
practised  in  the  Romish  church,  and  particularly  insisted 
upon  the  great  abuse  of  locking  up  the  scripture  in  an 
unknown  tongue,  l^ew  of  the  tenets  of  popery  were 
then  questioned  in  England^  but  such  as  tended  to  a  re- 
laxation of  manners ;  transubstantiation,  and  other  points 
rather  speculative,  still  held  their  dominion ;  Mr  Latimer- 
therefore  chiefly  dwelt  upon  those  of  immoral  tendency. 
He  shewed  what  true  religion  was  \  that  it  was  seated  in 
the  heart ;  and  that  in  comparison  with  it,  external  ap- 
pointments were  of  no  value.  Great  was  the  outcry- 
occasioned  by  these  discourses. 

The  state  of  religion  at  that  time  is  well  described,  tti^ 
the  following  words,  gathered  from  the  ecclesiastical  hii^ 
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tcfrians  of  the  reign  of  king  Henry  the  Eighth.     «  The 
cathedral  clergy    (say   they)  throughout  the   kingdom 
gave ' themselves  up  wholly  to  idleness  and  pleasure;, 
they  decried  and  discouraged  learning ;  affirming,  that 
learning  would  l)ring  in  heresy  and  all  manner  of  mis- 
chief.    The  rural  and  parochial  clergy  were  universally 
ignorant,  slothful,  idle,  superstitious,  proud,  and  vicious  \ 
preaching,  most  of  them,  but  once  a  quarter  on  a  Sun- 
day, and  but  few,  more  than  once  a  month,  on  the 
first  Sunday  thereof.     In  Lent,  sermons  were  more  fre- 
quent ;  but  these  usually  turned  on  abstinence,  con« 
fession,  the  necessity  of  corporal  severities,  pilgrimages, 
the  enriching  of  the  shrines,  and  the  relics  of  the  saints, 
and  the  great  use  of  indulgences.     No  pains  were  taken 
to  inform  the  people  of  the  hatefnlness  of  vice,  the 
excellency  of  holiness,  or  the  wonderful  love  of  Christ. 
It  was  far  otherwise  on  the  holy  or  saints'  days  \  for  on 
them  the  monks,  and  the  friars,  and  others,  would  ascend 
the  pulpit,  and  instead  of  sermons,  harangue  the  peo- 
ple on  the  merits,  supererogations,  and  miracles  of  the 
saints,  to  the  memory  of  whom  days  were  dedicated  \ 
magnifying  their  relics,  which  they  always  took  care  to 
inform  them,  were  laid  up  in  such  and  such  places.— 
The  clergy  in  general  were  so  proud  and  insolent,  that, 
if  any  man  denied  them  any  part  of  that  respect,  or  of 
those  advantages  to  which  they  pretended,  he  was  pre- 
sently brought  under  the  suspicion  of  heresy,  and  vexed 
with  imprisonments ;  and  articles  in  the  spiritual  courts 
were  exhibited  against  him.' 
Learning  was  at  a  very  low  ebb,  in  both  the  univer- 
sities, in  the  year  1526.     Cambridge  was  then  the  seaf  and 
asylum  of  ignorance,  bigotry,  and  superstition  ;  ^nd  every 
retormed  opinion  and  perspn  was  persecuted  with  the  most 
inveterate  hatred  and  zeal*     Latimer  h/d,  by  this  time, 
through  his  daily  and  indefatigable  searching  of  the  scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  made  himself  a 
complete  master  of  all  the  scriptural  arguments,  proper 
to  confute  the  reigning  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome. — 
He  spoke  largely  against  the  abominable  superstition  and 
idle  usage  of  saying   mass  in  an  unknown  tongue,  and 
gave  the  most  solid  reasons,  why  the  scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  should  be  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, printed,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  most  illiterate* 
This  preaching  of  his  had  a  very  great  effect;  and,  with 
great  truth,  it  may  be  said,  that  we  greatly  owe,  under 
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God,  to  MrLatinur,  the  meulinable  blessing 'of  veadio^t 
the  bible  in  our  owa  tongue. 

Mr.  Latimer  now  became  a  preacher  of  particular  emi-  * 
nence)  and  displayed  a  remarkable  address  ia  adapting  * 
himself  to  the  capacities  of  the  people.  The  orthodox  • 
clergy,  observing  him  thus  followed,  thought  it  high  time  • 
to  oppose  him  ppenly.  This  task  was  undertaken  by* 
Dr  Buckingham^  or  Buckenhami  prior  of  the  Blach-FriarSf  * 
who  appeared  in  the  pulpit  against  himj.  and  witl^  great » 
pomp  and  prolixity,  shewed  th^  danger04s  tendency  of » 
Mr  X^7/£;22^r'^  opinign^ ;  particularly,  he  in^ighed  against « 
his  heretical  notions  of  having  the  scriptures  ifh  English;- 
laying  open  the  tll^  effects  of  such  an  iunovatipn.  <  If:* 
< .  that  heresy,  said. he,  prevail,  we  should  soon  see  an  ez^* 

<  of   every   thing    useful   among  us»     The   ploughman,' 

<  reading,  that  if  he  put  his  hand  to  the  p)Qugh>  and* 

*  should  happen  to  look  back^  he  was  unfit  for  the  king-  • 

<  dom  of  God>  would  soon  kiy  aside  his  labour  j    the* 

<  baker  likewise  reading,  that  a  little  leaven  will  corrupt* 

*  his  lump,  would  give  us  very  insipid  bvead  ;  The  simple 

<  man  also,  findixig  himself  commaiKled  to  pluck^  out  his* 

<  eyes,  in  a  few  years  we  shpuld  haive  the  naxipn  full» 

*  of  blind  beggars.*  Mr  Latimer  could  not  but  smile  at> 
this  ingenious  reasoning  y  and  promised  to  balance  ac-^ 
counts  with  the  pi;ior  on  the  ne^^t  Sunday,  and  to  expose* 
this  solemn  trifler..  The  whole  uniyersit)^  accordingly- 
met  together  on  the  next  Sunday ;;  a&  the  news  was  gene-* 
r^lly  spread,  that  Mr  Latimer  would  preachy  That  veiiv 
of  pleasantry  and  humour  which  raa  through  all  biS' 
words  and  actions,  would  here,  it  was  imagined^,  have  its 
full  scope:  And,  to  say  the  truths.,  the; preacher  was  not^ 
a  litde  conscious  of  his  own  superiority.  To  complete^ 
the  scene,  just  before  the  sermon  began,  prior  Su^kingbofttr 
himself  entered  the  thuich  with  his  cowl  about  his 
shoulders,  and  seated  himself  with  an  air  of  importance^; 
before  the  pulpit.  Mr  Latimer j  with  ^eajt  gravity »  re«-i 
capitulated  the  learned  doctor's  argunieniS).  pl^c^d  themi 
in  the  strongest  light,  and  then  rallied  them  wkb  such  a> 
flow  of  wit,  and  at  the  same  time  with  so  inach  good^ 
humour,  that  without  the  appearance  o£  iUrnature,  h» 
made  his  adversary  iu  the  highest  degree  ridiculouSi.  He 
then,  with  great  address,  appealed  to  the  pe^le^  des-r 
t:anted  upon  the  low  esteem  in  which  their  holy  guides 
l^ad  always  held  their  undesstaodings  i  expressed  the  ut- 
most offe;;ice  at  their  being  treated  with  such  contexTipt,. 
and  wished  his  honest  countrymen  might  only  have  the 

/  use 
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Siund  xnterprecerS)  as  thq  prvoi  had  seemed  to  make  them. 
He  condittdei  his  dboourse  with  a  few  c^seF^atiort^  upon' 
scripture  iiMtapbors.  "  A  ^urative  mamief  of  speech, 
<«  he  said)  was  common  in  all  lan^ftges  i^-  Rfepwsenta-' 
tions  of  this  kind  were  in  dally  use,  and  getietiilly  under-' 
stood^  .  f<  ThuS)  fer  instance,  continues  h^,  (addressing 
<*  himself  to  that  part  oi  the  audience  where  the  prior 
^  was  seated)  >wfaen  we  see  a  fox  painted  preaching  in  a 
^<  friaT^s  hood|  ndbody  imagines  that  a  fox  is  nNeant,  but' 
•<  that  craft  and  hypocrisy  are  de^rtbed^  which  are  so' 
^<t>fiten  found  disguised  in  that  garb^"^-i.^Tbi^  p6inted 
ridicule  espotedthe  poor  prior  to  the  laiighier  and  coti-* 
tempt  of  every  body 4  and  though  w^  do  n&t  dpprc^ve  of 
bttmouTt  or  droHery  in  'sdch  places^  and  upon  ttch  solemn 
occ^sicms  as.  tbe  prbfessed^^^rship  of  God,  yet  certainly 
he  deserved  it/  And  it  is  ptbbable  Mr  Latimer  himself 
thought  this  )levity  unbecoming::  For  whe^  6x1^  Venetu^,  a 
foreigner,  not  tong  atfter  altaiok^d  him  again  ttpoii  the  sam^ 
out^ect,  and  in  a  manner  the  ^ost  ^scutrilous  simi  prd-» 
toking,  we  find  him  iwing  a  graver  stfairi.  He  ahswers 
Uke  a  scholar  what  is  woYth  answering,  and,  like  a  man  of 
sense,  leaves  the  absurd  part  to  confut£{  ite^lf^  •  Whether 
he  ridiculed,  however,  or  reasoned,  with  s6  much' of  the 
spirit  of  true  oratory,  considering  the  time^J  nirefe^his  hai 
ranguesianimaied,  that  they  seMbm  failed  in  thfcft  intend- 
ed effect :  His  raillery  dnit  up  Irtw  Burftiiighatft  within 
hie  monastery,  and  his  ^t-gnment^  dro^e  Veft^tts'ftom  the 
university,  i  »  '   '  ' 

These  advantages  increased  the  credit  of  the  prdtest- 
ant  patty  in  Cambridge,  of  which  Bitney  und  Latimer 
^ere  at  the  head.  -  The  meekn^ee,  grtvity,  and '  onafFect- 
ed  pi^ty  of  thk  fotvner,  and  the  cheerfulness,  go6d  humour, 
and  elbqtience  of  the  l^vterj  wrought  ttMich^  tipdn  the  ju-' 
nior  student*.  {  'I 

These  things  greatly  ahrnwd  the  popish^  c?leVgy:' OP 
this  sort  were  all-  the  heads  of  colleges,  and  indeed  thd 
sehior  part  of  the  untvefsity**  Frequent  convocations 
were  held,  tutors  <rere  admonished  to  htve  a  *8tttct  eye 
over  their  pupiU,  and  atademica4  censures  'of  all  ktnd^ 
were  in4icted.  Bwt  academical  censures  >)^er*'  fouiifl  in^ 
sufikient.  Mr  Latimer  continued  to  prea(:fc,  and  heresy 
(as  they  called-  it)  to  spread;  The  heads  of  tti^  popish 
party  applied  to  the  bishop  of  Ely,  as  their  diocesan ;  but 
that  prelate  was  not  a  man  for  their  purpose  ;  he  was  a 
papist,  indeed,  but  mddetate.  *  He  came'to  Cariibiridge, 
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however ;  examined  the  state  of  religion ;  <uid/  at  their 
tntreaty,  preached  against  heretics }  but  he  would  do  no* 
thing  farther.      Only  indeed  he  silenced  Mr    Lafimer. 
This  occurred  in  the  year  1529.     But  it  gave  no  great 
check  to  the  Reformers.     There  was  at  that  time  a  pro- 
testant  prfor  in  Cambridge,  Dr  Barnes  *,     of  the  Austin- 
Friars  :  His  roona8try  was  exempt  from  episcopal  juris- 
diction, and  being  a  great  admirer  of  Mr  Latimer,  he 
boldly  licenced  him  to  preach  there.     Hither  his  party 
followed  him ;   and   the  late  opposition  having  greatly 
excited  the  curiosity  of  the  people,  the  friars  chapel  was 
soon  incapable  of  containing  the  crowds  that  attended' 
Among  others,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  aforesjaid  bishop 
of  Ely  was  often  one  of  his  hearers,  and  had  th«  ingt> 
nuousness  to  declare,  that  Mr  Latimer  was  ou^  of  the 
best  preachers  he  had  ever  heard,  and  that  he  wished^  he 
had  the  same  grace  and  abilities  for  himself^ 

The  credit  to  the  protestant  cause,  which  our  preacher 
had  thus  gained  in  the  pulpit,  he  maintained  by  a  holy 
life  out  of  it.  Mr  Bilney  and  he  did  not  satisfy  them- 
selves with  acting  unexceptionably»  but  were  daily  giving 
instances  of  goodnesst  which  malice  could  not  scandalize^ 
nor  envy  misinterpret.  They  visited  the  prisoners,  re- 
lieved the  poor,  and  fed  the  hungry.  They  were  always 
together  concerning  their  schemes.  The  place  where  they 
Used  to  walk,  was  long  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Heretics-HiJl.  Cambridge,  at  that  time,  was  full  of 
their  good  works  j  their  charities  to  the  poor,  and  friendly 
visits  to  the  sick  and  unhappy,  were  common  topics  of 
discourse. 

But  these  served  only  to  increase  the  heat  of  persecu- 
tion from  their  adversaries.  Impotent  themselves,  and 
finding  their  diocesan  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  work 
their  purposes,  they  determined  upon  an  appeal  to  the 
higher  powers;  and  heavy  complaints  were  cairied  to 
court  ot  the  increase  of  heresy,  not  without  formal  depo- 
sitions against  the  principal  abettors  of  it. 

The  principal  persons,  at  this  time  concerned  in  eccle- 
siastical affairs,  were  cardinal  Wolsey,  Warham,  archbishop 
pf  Canterbury,  and  Tunstal,  bishop  of  l,ondon  v  and  aa 
Henry  VIU.  was  now  in  expectation  of  having  the  busi- 
ness of  his  divorce  ended  in  a  regular  way  at  Rome,  he 
V^as   careful  to   observe  all  forms  of  civility  with  the 

pope, 

*  Wc  have  mentioned  ihb  excellent  perfon  in  the  life  of  Lath'*, 
y,  224.  He  loved  the  truth,  and  suffered  for  it  urith  great  boldness  nrc^ 
•tzif^ancy.    * 
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Ipope.  The  cardinal  therefonre  erected  a  court,  consisting 
of  bishops,  divines,  and  canonists,  to  put  the  laws  in 
execution  against  heresy :  Of  this  court  Tunstal  was  made 
president ;  and  Bi/ney^  Latimer^  and  one  or  two  more^ 
were  called  before  him.  fii^ne^  was  considered  as  the 
lieresiarch,  and  against  him  chiefly  the  rigour  of  the  court 
was  levelled,  and  they  succeeded  so  far  that  he  was  pre-i 
▼ailed  upon  to  recant ;  accordingly  he  bore  his  faggot  (a 
token  of  recantation  and  penance),  and  was  dismissed* 
As  for  Mr  Latimer  and  the  rest,  they  had  easier  terms. 
Tunttal  omitted  no  opportunities  of  shewing  mercy,  and 
was  dextrous  in  finding  them.  The  heretics,  upon  their 
dismission,  returned  to  Cambridge^  where  they  were  re* 
ceived  with  open  arms  by  their  friends.  Amidst  this 
mutual  joy,  Bilney  alone  seemed  unaffected  \  he  shunned 
the  sight  of  his  acquaintance,  and  received  their  congra« 
tulations  with  confusion  and  bli^shes.  In  shorti  he  was 
€truck  with  remorse  for  what  he  had  done,  grew  melan* 
-choly,  and  after  leading  a  life  for  two  years  in  all  the 
severity  of  an  ascetic,  he  resolved  .(as  we  have  seen  above) 
•to  acknowledge  the  truth  unto  death. 

Biiney*s  sufferings,  far  from  -shocking  the  Reformation 
at  Cambridge^  inspired  t^  leaders  -of  it  with  new  courage. 
Mr  Latimer  began  now  to  exert  himself  more  than  he 
had  yet  done,  and  succeeded  to  that  credit,  which  Mr 
Biiney  had  so  long  supported.  He  constantly  preached^io 
Dr  Bame/%  church,  and  assisted  him  in  the  discharge  of 
his  pastoral  duty.  Among  other  instances  of  his  zeal  and 
resolution,  he  gave  one  which  was  indeed  very 'remarkable^ 
He  had  the  courage  to  write  to  the  king  against  a  procloi- 
mation  then  just  published,  forbidding  the  use  of  the  bible 
in  English,  and  other^  books  on  religious  subjects.  He 
had  preached  before  his  majesty  once  or  twice  at  Windsor^ 
and  had  been  taken  notice  of  by  him  in  a  more  affable 
manner,  than  that  monarch  usually  indulged  towards  his 
subjects.  But  whatever  hopes  of  preferment  his  sove^ 
reign's  favour  might  have  raised  in  him,  he  chose  to  put 
all  to  the  hazard,  rather  than  omit  what  be  thought  his 
duty.  He  was  generally  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  those  who  favoured  protestantism ;  and  there- 
fore thought  it  became  him  to  be  one  of  the  most  for- 
ward in-opposing  popery.  His  letter  is  the  picture  of  an 
•honest  and  sincere  heart ;  it  was  chiefly  intended  to  point 
to  the^king  the  bad  intention  of  the  bishops  in  procuring 
the  proclamation,  and  concluded  in  these  terms :  •*  Ac- 
"  cept,  gracious  sovereign,  without  displeasurcj  what  I 

'*  have 
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^  have  written  ;  I  thought  it  mjr  iuij  to  meoddh  thoM 
f<  things  to  your  majesty.  No  personal  quatrri,  as  God' 
^  shall  judge  me,  have  I  tirith  any  man ;  I  wanted  only 
^  to  inonce  yoar  majesty  to  consider  weH  wh^t  kiiid  of 
**  persons  you  have  about  you,  and  the 'ends  for  which 
•^  they  counsel.  Indeed,  g]?eat  prince,  many  of  them, 
•<  or  they  are  much  slandered,  hare  very  private  ends; 
<<  God  grant  your  majesty  may  see  thfough  all  the  de^ 
f<  signs  of  evil  men,  and  be  in  ail  things  equat  toA^ 
f<  high  ofiBce  with  which  you  are  intruiised.  Wherefore, 
<<  gracious  king,  remember  yourself,  have  pity  upon 
¥  your  own  soul,.,  and  think  that  Ae  day  is  at  hand; 
f<  when  you  shall  give  account  of  your  edifice,  and  of 
f<  the. blood  that  hath  been  shed-  by  your  swv^rdt  In  the 
f<  which  day,  that  your  grace  may  stand  stedfastly,  aiad 
<*  not  be  ashamed,  but  be  dear  and  ready  in  your  redcon* 
^  ing,  and  have  your  pardon  sealed  with  the  hloodof 
f<  our  Sayiouv  Chtist,  which  alone  serveth  at  that  day,  is 
f^  my  daily  prayer  to  him,  whn  suffered  death  for  our 
f«  sins.     The  Spirit  of  God  preserve  you  !** 

Though  the  influence  of  the  popitdi  party  then  pre»- 
Iratled  so  far,  t^at  this  letter  produced  no  effect  e  Yet,  the 
•king,  no  Way  displeased,  received  it  not  only  wi^  tem- 
per^ but  ^ith  greftc  condescension^  graciously  thanking 
him  for  hie  well  Intended  advice.  The  king  loved  sin- 
cerity and  openness ;  and  Mr  Latimir^%  plain  and  simple 
manner  had  before  made  a  f«vouraUe  impression  upon  him, 
which  ihie  letter  contributed  not  a  little  to  strengthen; 
and  the  part  he  acted  in  promoting  the  establishment  of 
the  kind's  supremacy,  in  1535,  rivett'ed  him  in  the  royal 
favour.  Dr  Butts^  the  king's  physician,  being  sent  to 
Cambridge,  on  that  ocf^asion,  and  upon  the  affair  of  the 
•king's  divorce,  began  immediately  to  pay  his  court  to  the 
protestant  party,  from  whom  the  king  expected  itiost 
'Unanimity  in  his  favour*  Among  the  first,  he  made  his 
Application  to  Mr  Laiimery^  as  •  a  person  most  likely  to 
servi^  him ;  begging  that  he  wduld  collect  the  opinions 
of  his  friends  in  the  case,  and  do  his  utmost  to  bring 
over  those  of  most  eminence,  who  were  still  inclined  to 
the  papacy*  Mr  Latimer^  being  a  thorough  friend  to 
the  cause  he  was  to  solicit,  undertook  it  with  his  usual 
zeal,  and  discharged  himself  so  mpch  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  doctor,  that,  when  that  gentleman  returned  to 
court,  he  took  Mr  LatitMr  along  with  him,  in  the  de- 
sign, no  doubt,  of  procuring  him  a  proper  consideration. 
^'    '  .     About 


hecsdttB  hb  chief  Srknd' And  .patf(la^tl^  hti  QtomwMp 
/whoi  betng.a£raend:ttt  the  Refpriaatioiii  lettfioungea  loE 
jcenx9t  'Sack  churchmeiif  ss^miKt'mclm^d  t(^»rdi.  £t 
fAmofig  tho8eiwa$:Mv  I^tiober^for.wljfom bi^patr<ln;Ter]r 
sooa  ohtaine4  the  benefice  of; Weh-j&ingstpn}  in  Wiits^ne^ 
iwhitbet  ^resolvcdvas.spon./ai  pps8ible»,  to  repswi  )gpid 
ikeep  a  (consunt  r^xii^nce. ;  fitk  friend  Dr  Biuta^  »iiw 
;|)rize«l  at.this'Tesohition^.duL  iftbat  be.'cavfld  to  disauade 
ihifvi  ImmM  :  5.  Tau.arB.desqftinf«.«iiid  he,  theiiSr^st:  oph 
.<  poitunitiei  o€- making  your  fadiia«i./Tbfi  prime iinmsint 
«  intends  this  only  as  an  earnest  mf.bis.rttturt&voAfs,  and 
^  iwri;iLcert^iol]rin  timftda'igreat  thing?  for  yoia.  .  But  it 
•f  is  the  manner  o(rcbuxts.  ta  conmdec  ihem  Jis  pvomAe^ 
::*  /for,  who  seem  to  W  satisfied^ ;and»;  take  mf  HKord  ^ 
•*  itf  an  absent'.cjainiant  ^atubihut  a.poor.  cknQCe  aitian|[ 
i^  rmlt)  who  havie. the advaaitagefO^! being presenti'  .Thus 
^tbenld  courtiec  advised. .  /But  these  .arjgttments  had  do 
iwetghtb  Hs.waa  heartily  tired  of.  the  court*  where  he  saw 
.to  much  ^ebauchcry  and  irretigiony  without^  beiqg  ab^ 
«to  oppose,  th^ra;  ha:ving  neither . authority  nor  talents^ 
Jie  thought,,  to  redaun.  tho.  great.  Ijhe  great-  desigri»  • 
h6 wever,  of  locd  CromweU  and  Dif  Butts  in  proiruring  X^ 
timjfr  this  prdviaion*  was,  fx>  «i\GOttrage:  him  in .  assisting 
them  by  hh  oratory  amoi^  the^paople^  in.  their  bu^inefls 
iof  rendering  the  king^s  supremacyi  ailid  divorce  .acceptable 
.to  the  public^  He  was  then  the ^xnohtidiiigeiit  and  popular  " 
.preacher  in  tl^  kingdom^  and  they  wished  for  the  exerciie 
:6£.his  talents  in  and  about  London.  .But  Latimer's  view^ 
iwere  of  another  kind»  He  thirs«fd;for  die  salvation  of 
.souls ;  and,  next  to  that  consider^ioni  he  wishbd  to  retire 
iipom  the  bustle  of.a  court^  where  fae'had  with  the  deepest 
•  concern  beheld  ^very  vice,  triuoiphaht,  and  malice,  enyy, 
detraction,  indjiraniiy,  carrying  all  before  them^  i 

'  He  left  the  palax^e^  dierefore,  and  entered  immediately 
uppn  the.  duties*  of.  his  parish.  Nor  was  he,  satisfied 
twathia  those  Imiits  ;  he  extended  hi*  labour^  throughout 
the  country,  where  he  observed.the  pastoral  care  most  ne^ 
'glected,  having  for  that  purpose  obtained  a  general  licence 
ifrom  the  university  of  Cambridge^  As  his  mannen  of 
preaching  was  very  popular  in  those  times,  the  piilpits 
:  every  where  were  gladly  opened  for  htm }  and  at  Bristol, 
'wSiere  he;  often  preached,  he  was  much  countenanced  -  by 
.the  magistrates.  But;  this  reputation>  was  too  much  for 
(the  popish'  clergy^  to  suffer  ;  and  their  opposition  first  broke 
iput  at  Bri««Dl,    The  mayor  had  appointed  iiim  to  preach 

there 
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t'lere  on  Easter* day.  Public  notice  had  been  gitreffi  and 
■aW  people  were  plea«ed  ,  -when  suddenly  there  came  oift 
an  order  trom  the  bishop,  prohibkhig  any  one  to  preach 
there  without  his  licence*  The  ^lergy  of  the  place  waked 
upon  Mr  Latimer^  informed  him  of  the  bishop's  order^ 
<andy  knowing  that  he  had  no  such  licence,  <  Were  ex- 
*  tremely  sorry,  that  they  were,  by  that  means,  deprived 
4  of  ^he  pleasure  of  hearing  an  excellent  discourse  from 
'^  bim.^  Mr  Latimer  received  their  compliment  with  a 
•emile ;  for  he  had  been  apprised,  of  tlie  affair,  and  well 
imew^,  that  these  were  the  very  persons  who  had  written 
*to  the  bishop,  against  htm.  ^  «v 

Their  opposition  became  afterwards  more  pubUc  ;  the 
pulpits  were  made  use  of  to  spread  their  invectives  against 
kim,  and  such  liberties  were  taken  with  his  character,  that 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  ju^ify  himself,  and  accordingly 
'Called  'upon-4iis  maligners  to  accuse  him  publicly  before 
the»|nayor  of  Bristol :  And,  with  aUi^eiiof  candour,  be 
^as  justified ;  for  wl^n  that  magistrate  convened  both 
parties,  and  put  the.accusers  upon  producing  legal  proof 
4)f  what  they  had  said^  nothing  of  that  kind  appeared, 
but  the  whole  accusation  was  left  to  rest  upon  the  uncer- 
tain evidence  of  som^  hear-say  information. 

His  enemies,  however,  were  not  thus  silenced*  The 
party  against  him  be<;ame  daily  stronger,  and  more  in- 
flamed. It  consisted,  in  general,  of  the  country  priests  in 
ihos^e  pirts,  headed  by  $ome  divines  of  more  eminence. 
Those  persons^  after  mature  deliberation,  drew  up  articles 
gainst  him,  extracted  chiefly  from  his  sermons ;  in  which 
lie  was  charged  widi  speaking  lightly  of  the  *<  worship  of 
<<  saints^",  with  saying,  «  there  was  no  material  fire  in 
*<  heilV'  and  that  <«  he  would  rather  be  in  purgatory 
*'  than  in  Lollard's  tower.".  This  charge  being  laid  be- 
fore the  bishop  of  Loudon,  that  prelate  eked  Mr  Latimer 
to  appear  befdre  him ;  and  when  he  appealed  to  his  own 
ordinary,  a  citation  was  obtaisned  out  of  Wsrham's  (the 
archbi^op's)  court,  where  the  bishop  of  London  and  some 
other  bishops  were  cconmiesioned  to  examine  him. 

An.  archiepiscopal  citation  brought  him  necessarily  tO 
z.  compliance.  His  friends  would  have  had  him  fly  from 
it ;  but  their  persuasions  were  in  vain.  He  set  out  for 
London  in  the  depth  .of  winter,  and  under  a  severe  fit  of 
the  stone  ^nd  cholic,  and  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his 
age;  but  he  was  more  distressed  at  the  thoughts  of  leaving 
his  parisli  exposed  to  the  popish .  clergy,  who  he  feared 
4t)tght  undo  in  his'  ali^pepce  and  detention,  what  he  hai 

hitherto 
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UtherCo  done;  Od  his  arrital  at  London)  a  court  o(* 
htshops  and  canonists  were  ready  to  receive  him;  where, 
instead  of  being  examined,  as.  he  expected^  about  his 
sermons,  a  paper  was  put  into- his  hands,  which  he  waa 
ordered  to  subscribe,  declaring  his  belic^f  in  the  ei&cacj 
of  masses  for  the  souls  in  purgatory,  of  prayers  to  the 
dead  saints,  of  pilgrimages  to  their  sepulchres  and  relics, 
the  pope'-s  power  to  forgive  sins,  the  doctrine  of  merit, 
the' seven  sacraments,  and  the  worship  of  images:  And, 
when  he  refused  to  sign  it,  the  archbishop,  with  a.  frown, 
begged  he  would  consider  what  h^did/    <  We.  intend  not^ 

<  says  he,  Mr  Latimer ^  to  be  hard  upon  you ;  :we  dismiss 

<  you  for  the.  present ;  take  a  copy  oEthe  articles,  examine 

*  them  carefully,  and  God  grant  that,  at  our  next  meet-» 

*  ing,  we  may  find  each  other  in  better  temper/    The 
next  .and  several  succeeding  meetings,  the  same  scene  waa 
acted  over  again.     He  continued  inflexible ;  and  they  coo* 
tinued  to  distress  him.     Three   times   every  week  they 
regularly  sent  for  tiim,  with  a  view  either  to  draw  some-* 
thiiig  from  him  by  captious  questions,  or  to  teize  him  at 
length  into  compliance.     Of  one  of  these  examinations 
he  gives  us  the  following  account:  <<  I  was  brought  out» 
«  says  he,  to  be  examined  in  the  same  chamber  as  be- 
<f  fore  \  but,  at  this  time  it  was  somewhat  altered  :  For, 
<<  whereas  before  there  was  a  fiire  in  the  chimney,  now 
<<  the  fire  was  taken  away,  and  an  arras  hanged  over  the. 
*y  chimney,  and  a  table  stood  near  the  chimney's  end. 
^  There  was,  among  these  bishops  that  examined  me,  one 
«  with  whom  I  have  been  very  familiar,  and  whom  I  took 
<'  for  my  great  friend,  an  aged  man,  and  he  sat  next  the 
<<  table-end.     Then,  among  other /questions,  he  put  forth 
**  one,  a  very  subtle  an4  crafty,  one  '^  and  when  I  diould 
<<  make   answer:   ^  I  pray  you,   Mr  Latimer,  said  he, 
<<  speak  out,  I  am  very  thick  of  hearing,  and  there  be 
<*  many  that  sit  far  off.'     I  marvelled  at  this,  that  I  was 
<<  bidden  to  speak  out,  and  began  to  misdeem,  and  gave 
•<  an  ear  to  the  chimney ;  and  there  I  heard  a  pen  plainly. 
<(  scratching  behind  the  cloth. — ^They  had  appointed  one 
«  there  to  write  all  my  answers,  that  I  should  not  start 
<<  from  them.     God  was  my  good  Lord,  and  gave  me 
<<  answers ;  I  could  never  else  have  escaped  them.''     At 
length  he  was  tired  out  with  such  usage ;  and,  when  be 
was  next  summoned,  instead  of  going  himself,  be  sent  a. 
letter  to  the  archbishop ;  in  which,  with  great  freedom. 
He  tells  him,  that  the  treatment  he  had  of  late  met  with. 
Lad  fretted  him  into  such  a  disorder,  as  rendered  him  unfit 

'        '  "  tt 


id  utteod-thftt  d«]fU4hat,  iii  themeiih  titte,  ]ir  te«U  not 
h^p  taking  diia  •pjwnankjr  to  expostulate  usth  his  -ffnutCf 
for  kldtatmng  him  so  loi^  fnim  the  discbtrge  of  ■  hnxlutj^^.. 
that  it  deemed  to  him.  most  unaecouncable^  th^t  they  who 
nerer.'  preached  thenftseliles  should  hinder  othefs-«<-dist» 
as  for  thoir  examination  of  'hiixi»  he  really  could  not 
imagpne.  what  they  aisied  at ;  they  pretended  .one  thmg 
iQithe.  begmntngy  and  another  in  the  progress— that» -tf* 
h^  Simons  were  what  gave  offence,  which  he  peniuui* 
ed  htoiself  were  neither  contrary  to  the  truth.  Hot  to 
any  cinon  of  thechurchi  he  was  ready  to  answer  whate- 
ver might  he  thought  exoeptiDnable  in  them-*-that  he  wish-' 
ed  a  little  more  regard  might  be  had  to  the  judgment  of' 
the  people^and  that^a  distinction  might  be  made  betweicn^ 
the  ordhiances  of  God  and  man-«-that  iC  some  abusea^ia^ 
religion  did  prevail^'  ?8  was  then  commonly  suppotedy-htf- 
thooght  preaching  was  the  best  means  to.diseounteaance > 
them— y^that  ;\e  wished  all  pastors  might  beMiged  to  per«> 
form  their  duty;,  but  that,  however^  liberty  might  hei 
given  to  those  who  were  «(;i//if7j^,— -that  ae  for  the  at  tides* 
{amposed  to  hira^  hei  begged  to  be  excused  from  subscribiliig 
them  ;  while  he  liVed  he  never  would  abet  superstition^' 
and  that^  lastly,  he  hoped  the  archbishop  would  excuse' 
H'hat  he  had  written— -he  knew  his  duty:  to  Ivs  superior s»> 
and  .vrould  practise  it;  but  in  that  case  he  thought  a* 
stronger  obligation  laid  updn  him.  ''         '  ^  .  *^ 

.  The  bishops  still  continued  their  perseoutioi^  till  their* 
scheriies  ^irere  frustrated 'by  an  nnexpected  .  hand*  Th6* 
king'  being  informed,  most  probably  by  lord  Cromwell^S* 
means;  of  Mr  Latimer's  ilUusage,.  interposed  in  his  be*' 
half,  and  rescued  him^  out  of  the  hands  of  his  enemies;' 
A  £gure  of  so  much  simplicity,  and  such  an^  appstoUe* 
:vp|iealriuice  as  hii  at  £ourt,  did  not'f^l  .to  strike'  queen* 
Ann  Boleyn,  who  was  the  favourite  wife  of  Benry,  and  a* 
great  Ifciend  to  the  reformed  rdlig!6n*  -^  This  unfortunate' 
<|oeen  mentioned  him  to'her  friends^  as  a  person,  in  her 
o|iinioa,»a8  wellqua&fied  as  any  she  had  seen,  to  forward* 
die  Reformation  ;  the  principles  of  which  she  had  imbib'^' 
ad  fromher  youth*  LordX^romweli  raised  our  preacher  stilt' 
higfier  rn  her  esteem,  and.  they  both  joined  in.  an  earnest' 
niiComWndation  of  him  for  a  bishopric  to  the  kmg,  who;* 
rcmeihberiiig  probably  the  sincerity  of  his  letter  to  him,l 
did^not  want  much^^olicitation  in  his  favour.  It  happened' 
that  the  sees  of  Worcester  a^dSaUsbury  were  at  that  time 
^snt,  by  the  deprivation  ^4of  Ghinuebiiand.  CainpegioV 
two  liaiian  bishops^  wbtr fell:  under. tbe^ktng'a  displeasure^ 

upon 
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upon  his  rtplure  with  Rome.  Th«  formet  bf  thes^  yir^ 
offmred  to  Latimer  f^  and,  as  he  Ivad  b«en  at  no  pains-  tfo^ 
procure  this  promotion,  he  k>oked<'«pon  it  as  the  work 
<tf  Providence,  and  accepted  it  without  much  persuasion.* 
Indeed  he  had  metwi^h  so  very  rough  a  check  already,  a^ 
a  private  clergyman,  and  saw  before  him  so  hazardous  a- 
prospect  in  his  old  station,  that  hcJ  thought  it  necessary,- 
both  for  bis  own  safety,  and  for  the  9«ke  of  being  of  more 
service  to  the  gospel,  to  avail  himself  of  such  an  acqpii>-'^ 
sition  of  refuge  and  of  power.  Accordingly,  his  enemies 
were  disconcerted  in  their  m^evolence,  and  Z/i/fm^  be« 
ing  out  of  their  power,  they  quitted  all-  thoughts  of  mo^ 
lestation  for  the  present. 

All  the  historians  of  these  times  mention  him  as  a  per« 
son  remarkably  zealous  in  the  discharge  of  his  new  ofKce^ 
and  tell  us,  that  in  overlooking  the  clergy  of  his  diocese, 
he  was '  uncommonly  active,  warm,  and  resolute,  and-  pre^ 
sided  in  his  ecclesiastical  court  in  the  same  spirit*  In 
writing,  he  was  frequent  and  observani;  in  ordaining^ 
Strict  and  wary  5  in  preaching,  indefatigable  v  in  reproving . 
and  exhorting,  severe  and  persuasive.  TI1B6  far  he  could 
act  with  authority;  but  in  other  things  he  found  himself 
«nder  difficulties.^  The  popish  ceremonifes  gave  him  great 
cfience  \  and  he  neither  durst,  in  times  so  dangerous  and 
unsettled,  lay  them  entirely  asidej  nor,  on  the  othev  hand, 
was  he  willing  entirely  to  retait>  them.  In  this  dihemma,, 
lis  address  was  admirable ;  be  inquired  into  their  origin^ 
and  when  he  found  any  of  thetn,  as  some  weve,  derived 
'  from  a  good  meaning,  he  took  care  to  incultate  their 
original,  though  itself  a  corruption,  in  the  room  of  a  more 
corrupt  practice.  Thus,  he  put  the  people  in  mind, 
when  holy  bread  and  water  were  distributed,  that  these 
elements,  which  had  long  been  thought  endowed  with  a 
kind  of  magical  influence,  were  nothing  more  than  ap^ 
pendages  to  the  two  sacraments  of  the  Lord^s  supper  and 
baptism.  The  former,  he  said,  remimfed  us  of  Christ's 
death;  and  the  latter  was  only  a 'Simple  representation  of 
being  purified  from  sin.  By  thus  reducing  popery  to  its^ 
first  principles,  he  improved,  in  some  measure,  a  bad 
stock,  by  lopping  from  it  some  useless  eserescences. 

While  hi^  endeavours  to  reform  were  thus  confined  to 
his  diocese>  he  was  called  upon  to  exert  them  in  a  more 
public  manner,  by  a  summons  to  parliament  and  convo*^ 
cation,  in  15556.  This  session  was  thought  a  crisis  by  the 
protestant  party;  at  the  head  of  which  stood  the  lord 
£romiuell,  whpse  faVQur  with  the  king  was  now  in  its  me- 
ridian. 
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ridian.  Next  to  him  io  power  was  Cranmeri  archbishop 
of  Canterburjr  i  after  whom  our  bishop  of  Worcester  was  the 
most  considerable  man ;  to  whom  were  added  the  bishops 
of  EljTi  Rochester,  Hereford,  Salisbury,  and  St  David's* 
On  the  other  hand,  the  popish  party  was  headed  by  Lee,, 
archbishop  of  York,  Gardiner,  Stokesley,  and  Tunstal,  bi* 
shops  of  Winchester,  London,  and  Durham, 

The  convocation  was  opened  on  the  ninth  of  June,  and, 
^  usual,  by  a  sermon,  or  rather  ^  oration,  spoken  at 
the  appointment  of  Cranmer.  by  our  good  bishop  of  Wor- 
cester, whose  eloquence  was  at  this  time  every  where  fa- 
mous* Many  warm  debates  passed  in  this  assembly,  the 
result  whereof  was,  that  four  sacraments  out  of  the  seven 
were  concluded  to  be  insignificant.  But,  as  the  bishop 
of  Worcester  made  no  figure  in  them,  for  debating  was  not. 
his  talent ;  it  is  beside  the  purpose  of  this  memoir  to  enter 
into  a  detail  of  the  several  transactions  of  it.  We  shall 
only  add,  that  an  animated  attemipt  was  at  this  time  made 
to  get  him  and  Cromwell  stigmatized  by  some  public  cen« 
sure ;  but  they  were  too  well  established  to  fear  any  open 
attack  from  their  enemies. 

In  the  mean  while  the  bishop  of  Worcester,  highly  sa* 
tisfied  with  the  prospect  of  the  times,  repaired  to  his 
diocese,  having  made  no  longer  stay  in  London  than  was 
absolutely  necessary.  He  had  no  talents,  and  he  knew  he 
had  none  for  state. affairs. i  and  therefore  he  meddled  not 
with  them.  It  is  upon  that  account,  that  bishop  Burnet 
speaks  in  a  very  slight  manner  of  his  public  character  at 
this  time  :  But  it  is  certain,  that  he  never  desired, to  ap- 
pear in  any  public  character  at  all.  His  whole  ambition 
was  to  discharge  the  pastoral  functiotxs  of  a  bishop,  neither 
aiming  to  display  the  abilities  of  a  statesman,  nor  those  of 
a  courtier.  How  very  unqualified  he  ^as  to  support  the 
latter  of  the  characters,  will  sufficiently  appear  from  the 
following  stOTy..^It  was  the  custom  in  those  days  for  the 
bishops  to  make  presents  to  the  king  on  new-yearVday, 
and  many  of  them  would  present  very  liberally,  propor-  ■ 
tioning  their  gifts  to  their  expectancies.  Among  the  rest, 
the  bishop  of  Worcester,  being  at. this  time  in  town,  waited 
upon  the  king  with  his  offering  ;  but  instead  of  a  purse 
of  gold,  which  was  the  common  oblation,  he  presented  a 
New  Testament,  with  a  leaf  doubled  down,  in  a  very 
conspicuous  manner,  to  this  passage :  Whortmmgers  and 
adulterers  God  will  judge. 

Henry  VIII.  made  as  little  use  of  a  good  judgment, 
fis  any  man  ever  did.     His  whole  reign  was  one  continued 

rotation 
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rotation  of  violent  passions,  which  rendered  him  a  mere 
machine  in  the  hands  of  his  ministers ;  and  he  among 
them,  who  could  make  the  most  artful  address  to  the  pas* 
sion  of  the  day,  carried  his  point*  Gardiner,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  was  just  returned  from  Germany,  having  suc- 
cessfully negotiated  some  commissions,  which  the  king 
had  greatly  at  heart.  In  1 5S9,  when  the  parliament  was 
called  to  confirm  the  seizure  and  surrendry  of  the  roo« 
nasteries,  that  subtle  minister  took  his  opportunity^/  and 
succeeded  in  prevailing  upon  his  majesty  to  do  something 
towards  restoring  the  old  religion,  a«  being  most  advan« 
lageous  for  his  views  in  the  present  situation  of  £urope. 

In  this  state  of  affairs,  the  bishop  of  Worcester  received 
his  8umi>nons  to  parliament,  and,  soon  after  his  arrival  in 
town,  he  was  accused  before  the  king  of  preaching  a  se- 
ditious sermon*  The  sermon  was  preached  at  court  ;•  and 
the  preacher,  according  to  his  custom,  had  been  unques- 
tionably severe  enough  (or  rather  conscientiously  faithful) 
against  whatever  he  observed  amiss.  The  king  had  called 
together  several  bishops,  with  a  view  to  consult  them 
upon  some  points  of  religion*  When  they  had  all  given 
their  opinions,  anci  were  about  to  be  dismissed,  the  bishop 
of  Winchester  (for  it  was  most  probably  he)  kneeled  down 
and  accused  the  bishop  of  Worcester  as  above  mentioned. 
The  bishop  being  called  upon  by  the  king,,  with  some 
sternness,  to  vindicate  lidmself,  wa»  so  far  from  denying, 
or  even  paUiating,  what  he  had  said,  that  he  boldly  jus- 
tified it  V  and  turning  to  the  king^  widi  that  noble  un^ 
.concern,  which  a  good  conscience  inspires,,  made  this 
answer:  •«  I  never  thought  myself  worthy,  nor  did  I  ever 
^  sue  to  be  a  preacher  before  your  grace;  but  I  was  called 
*<  to  it,  and  would  be  wilHng,  if  you  mislike  it,  to  ^ive 
**  place  to  my  betters ;  for  I  grant  there  may  be  a  great 
<<  many  more  worthy  of  the  room,  than  £  am.  And  if  ic 
«  be  your  grace's  pleasure  to  allow  them,  for  preachers,  I 
**  could  be  content  to  bear  their  books  after  them.  But 
H  if  your  grace  aUow  me  to  be  a  preacher,  I  would  desire 
**  you  to  give  me  leave  to  discharge  my  conscience,  and 
<<  to  frame  my  doctrine  according  to  my  audience.  I 
**  had  been  a  very  dolt  indeed,  to  have  preached  so  at  th& 
**  borders  of  your  realm,  as  I  preach  before  your  grace." 
The  greatness  of  this  answer  baffled  his  accuser's  malice  ^ 
the  severity  of  the  king's  countenance  changed  into  a  gra« 
cious  smile,  and  the  bishop  was  dismissed  with  that  ob-^ 
liging  freedom,  which  this  mon^rcti  never  used  but  to* 
^o$f  whoq)  he  este^me4' 

I* 
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?  T'in  die  jriafrl53f8|:tHe  Bible*  waft  piibliflbeAr  Uf  tlielpeft} 
^uthof  ityi  in  .English }  and  <  ad  6or  bishop  <biily|  pce^phed 
i^rthe  iiecessitjr  of  %  transbtroa  int&e  vUlgar.  todgu^e,  ^9 
imay  justly, conciude,  be  bad^ik)  little  h^mdi.in  it.     TIhi 
king  coinmissionrd  ouly  Grafton  the  printer  to  piint  |K 
^nd  he  primied/fitteti}  hundred  of  them  ait  bis  own  charge } 
and  the  king  by  ptoc]znuLtjtoo<f  According  tO  t6e  dd?iGe  .of 
BTchbidiap  Cr^nmeT)  ^nd  also,  of '.  LatinMf^'l allowed  ev0r]i 
6ne  to  read  it.     Cromwell  prociined  Ibid^oeat  privilege  ; 
^nd  <  Cranmcr  pnUicly  rejoiced  to;  aeir  this  dafy  of  refor- 
tsaation,  whjdi  he  coQchided.w<as arisen  now  iOi£ilgl<mdi 
<  since  the  Hght  of  Ootifs  word  didisbine  jot^t  .it  withom 
i anydoad.'    Thifs  faededaied  ii^^ai letteir  to  Cromwell. 
>    Latimer  wae  a  true:  biahop indeed:   for  he  not  onl]^ 
preached  the  gospel  o£  Ghvi^  fiHidifbUy  and  diligent!  y,  but 
he  watched  over  his  dipcesey  nadieolccareyiif  possibJk,  ta 
right  all  those  poOr,  persons  whot  were  imposed  upon,  or 
hardly  used  by  their  great  andTW«)ikhy  orerbearing  neigh<t 
hours.     It  seemsy  say^  Fox^' there  lived  a  certain^  gentle* 
manin  Warwickshire, in  that  part  of  it  which  lies  within 
the  diocese  of  Worcester,  wbb  had  wronged  a  poor  mao 
his  neighbour,  thottgh  be  :  .had   kept  wkbin*  the  literal 
sense  df  the  law.    The  gentleman  hadiadatge  estate  in  the 
county,  and  his  brother  was  >  also  in  tile  cCnitmisdiofi  of: 
the  peace  ^  apd  these  two  ofver-^awed  and  cowed  the  Wbot^* 
peighbouiiiood  for  many  nulea  round.    The  poor  man^ 
not  knowing  wbattp  do,iat'laigth  applied  to  bis  pwoi 
diocesan,  tdfd  3  him  the  whole  ?story>  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  was  oppressed.   '  Latimer  heard,  pitied  the  pooo 
man's  case,  and  proimsed  him  he  would,  if  possible,  seet 
bim  redressed.     Whereupon  Latimer  wrote  a  vcryJonp 
letter  to  the  parties^  reproved  them  shafrply  Sot  the  injurf 
they  had  done  the  man,  and  required  them  speedily  to  dc^ 
him  justice.'    They  replied  to  the  btsbop,  and  toldhimy 

<  They  had  done  only  what  was  r^t|  and'  would  abtde» 
c  by  it  c  That  as  for  the  sufierer  the  )aw  was  open ;  afi4 
«  as  for  bis  lordship,  they  coufal  not  but  ibink  be  inters 
^  feredvery  inipertinently  iu  an  affair  whkh  did  not  con^ 

<  cem  him.'  LaMi<;r  never  esppused  a  eause  but  he* 
would  go  through  with  it  f  and  therefore,  finding  that  die^ 
gemlemen  did  not  proceed  readily  to  rigbt  hh  client,^  a» 
we  may  call  the  poor  ftian,  he  sent  thtin  a  second  letter, 
acquainting  tliem  in  few  words,.  *^  That  if  the  cau^e  of. 
*«  complaint  was  riot  forthwith'  removed,  h^  certainly, 
«i  would  himself  lay  the  whole  afbir  be^re*  the  ktng."^ 
This  Latimer  certainly  wQuld  hav:e  do!^,,  (as  be  was  theni 
,L      ^  going 
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going  to  l40ndon  on  the  following  occasion)  if  he  had  not 
be^Q  preveiMtedy  hj  their  making  the  poor  man  that  resti* 
tujcton  and  satiaf^ction  he  required. 

A9  Latimer  was  the  champion  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
king's  supremacyi  he  was,  about  diiis  time,  sent  for  to 
Xiondony  in  Order  to  reclaim  one  Forrest,  an  observant 
friar,  who  had  denied  the  king's  supremacy,  and  also  the 
.gospeU  Latinur  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power,  and  studied 
every  way  he  could  imagine,  to  cause  the  friar  to  recant; 
for,  it  seems,  Henry  had,  till  he  denied  his  supremacy,  a 
very  great  respect  for  him.  However,  Forrest  could  not 
by  any  arguments  or  persuasions,  be  induced  to  recant^ 
and  therefore  the  day  came  when  he  was  to  be  put  to 
death  in  Smithfieid.  The  lords  of  the  council  came  thi- 
ther on  the  day,  to  offer  Forrest  his  pardon,  if  he  would 
abjure*  i^aiimtt  also,  on  this  occasion^  preached  a  sermon, 
'wherein  he  endeavoured  to  confute  his  errors,  atid  begged 
of  htm  to  recant ;  but  he  continued  still  in  his  former 
opinions.  He  was  hanged  to  the  stake  with  a  great  chain 
about  his  middle,  and  so  was  burnt. 

About  this  time  Latimer^  together  with  eighteeh  otheif 
bishops,  all  that  were  then  in  England,  drew  up  and 
iJgned  a  declaration  against  the  pope's  eccleaiastical  j  uris^ 
dictioti,  which  concludes  with  these  words ;  <  That  the 

<  people  ought  to  be  instructed^  that  Christ  did  expressly 
^  forbid  his  apostles  or  their  successors  to  take  to  them^ 

•  selves   the    power  of   the    sword,  or  the  authority  ojf 

<  kings ;  and  that  if  the  bishop  df  Rome,  or  any  other 
'<  bishop,  assumed  such  power,  he  was  a  tyrant  and  ^d 

<  usurper  of  other  men's  rights,  and  a  subverter  of  the 
«  kingdom  of  Christ.' 

Soon  after  ah*^ther  declaration  ^as  drawn  up  and  signed 
4}y  our  bishop  and  seven  others,  to  sheiikr,  <  That,  by  the 
^  commission  which  Christ  gave  to  churchmen,  they  were 
'*  only  ministers  of  his  gospel,  to  instruct  the  people  in 

<  the  purity  of  the  faith  t  But  that,  by  other  places  of 
*«  scripture,  the  authority  of  Christian  princes^  over  all 

<  their  subjects,  as  well  bishops  and  priests,  as  others, 
«  was  also  clear*     And  that  the  bishops  attd  priests  have 

•  charge  of  souls  within  their  cures  ;  power  to  administer 
^  sacraments,  and  to  teach  the  word  of  God :  To  the 
'  which  word  of  God,   Christian    princes   acknowledge 

•  themselves  subject;  and  that  in  case  the  bishops  be  ne- 
t  gligent,  it  is  the  Christian  prince's  oiBce  to  s^e  them  db 

«  their  duty.* 

»         e  c  Thlfi 
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This  year  also  the  priory  of  Great  Malveme  {novt 
written  Malverin  major  in  Ecton)  in  Worcestershire,  was 
suppressed.    At  the  suppression,  Latimer,  with  an  earnest 
desire,  recommended  to  Cromwell,  who  was  the  king's 
vicar,  general,  that  that  house  might  stand,  not  in  monkery, 
but  so  as  to  be  converted  to  preaching,  study,  and  prayer. 
And   the  good  prior  was  willing  to  compound  for  his 
house  by  a  present  of  five  hundred  marks  to  the  king,  and 
of  two  hundred  to  Cromwell.   He  is  commended  for  being 
an  old  worthy^  man,  a  good  house-keeper,  and  one  that 
daily  fed  many  poor  people.     To  this  Latimer  adds,  hisr 
farther  desire  and  recommendation  to  the  vicar-genera^ 
**  Alas,  my  good  Lord  !  shall  we  not  see  two  or  three  in- 
^  every  shire,  changed  to  such  remedy."     He  wished^, 
but  in  vain ;  the  monasteries  were  dissolved,  and  the  mo^ 
ney  misapplied.     Ibdeed  Cranmer  and  Latimer  wanted 
dieir  lands  and  riches  to  be  applied  to  found  seminaries  in- 
•*  every  cathedral,  for  the  training  up  youth  for  the  ministry, 
under  the  eye  and  tuition  of  every  bishop^  to  be  trans- 
planted into  the  several  curesnn  each  diocese,  as  occasion 
served. 

In  this  parliament  passed  the  famous  act,  as*  it  was  call- 
ed, of  the  six  articles ;  which  was  no  sooner  published, 
than  it  gave  an  universal  alarm  to  all  favourers  of  the  Re- 
ibrmation* ;  and,  as  the  bishop  of  Worcester  could  nor 
give  his  vote  for  the  act^  he  thought  it  wrong  to  hold  any 
ofEce  in  a  church,  where  such  terms  of  communion  were 
required.  He  riierefore  resigned  his- bishopric  f,  and  re*- 
tired  into  the  country,  where  he  resided  during,  the  heat 
of  that  persecution  which  followed  upon  this  act ;  and 
thought  of  nothing  for  the  remainder  of  his  days  but  a 
sequestered  life.  He  knew  the  storm  which  waa  up,  could 
not  soon  be  appeased,  and  he  had  no  inclination  to  trust 
himself  in  it.  But,  in  the  midst  of  his  security,  an  un- 
happy accident  carried  him  again  into  the  tempestuous  ' 

weather 

•  These  articles  were,  1.  In  the  sacrament  of  the  ahar,  after  the  con^ 
secration,  there  remains  no  substance  of  bread  and  wine,  but  the  natural 
body  and  blood  of  Christ.  2.  Vows  of  chastity  ought  to  be  observed. 
3.  The  use  of  private  masses,  is  to  be  continued.  4.  Communion  in  both 
kinds  is  not  necessary-  5.  Priests  must  not  marry.  6.  Auricular  confa- 
sion  is  to  be  retained  in  the  church. 

f  It  is  related  of  him,  that  when  he  came  from  the  parliament-house  to 
his  lodgings,  he  threw  off  his  robes,  and  leaping  up^  declared  to  those  who 
i^ood  about  him,  that  he  thought  himself  lighter  than  ever  he  found  him- 
self before.  The  story  is  not  unlikely,  as  it  is  much  in  character  ;  a  vein 
•f  pleasantry  and  good  humour  accompanying  the  most  serious  actioot  of 
his  life. 
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leather  that  was  abroad*  He  received  a  bruise  by  the  fall 
t)f  a  tree,  and  the  contusion  was  so  dangerous,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  seek  oiit  for  bettei-  assistance  than  could  be 
afforded  him  bjr  the  unskilful  surgeons  of  those  parts; 
With  this  yiew  he  repaired  to  London  i  where  be  had  the 
•sorrow,  to  see  the  fall  of  his  patron,  the  lord  Cromwell j; 
a  loss  which  he  was  soon  made  sensible  of.  Gardiner's 
emissaries  quickly  found  him  but  in  his  concealment,  and 
'somethings  that  somebo^  had  somew/urf  hcTivd  him  sa^  against 
the  six  articles,  being  alledged  agaiqst  bim,  he  was  sent 
to  the  tower ;  where,  without  any  judicial  examination^ 
he  suffered,  through  one  pretence  or  another,  a  cruel  im- 
prisonment for  the  remaining  six  years  of  kiifg  Henry's 

^  He  was  now  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age.  ^  Here 
Latimer  was  confined,  together  with  the  bishop  of  Chiches* 
ter,  bat  not  so  strictly  as  that  his  friends  might  not  C9me 
and  see,  and  converse  with  him.  Neither  Henry,  nor 
Gardiner^  hari  any  design  dh  his. life)  but  the  king  had 
done  with  him,  that  is  to  say,  Latimer  had  served  his 
majesty's  purpose  in  establishing  the  grand  and  fundamen- 
tal doctrine  of  his  sUpreniacy  in  England  over  all  person^ 
as  well  ecclesiastical  as  civil }  and  this  prince  was  of  sd 
ungrateful  a  temper  that  he  cared  not  afterwards  for  the 
man  who  had  faithfully  served  him  ;  and  this  doth  most 
flagrantly  appear  in  his  beheading  Sir  Thomas  More,  his 
cruel  usage  of  Wolsey,  and  his  barbarous,  illegal  and  un- 
just treatment  of  CromWell. 

Our  good  bishop  therefore,  considering  the  disposition 
of  king  Henry,  had  mild  usage  i  but  here  he  lived  him- 
self, he  says,  <<  in  the  daily  expectation  of  being  called 
^*  to  be  put  to  dea)bi  because  at  this  tinv?  theire  was  held 
<^  a  session  in  Newgate  once  every  three  weeks^  and  exe- 
^*  cutions  were  as  frequent."  This  he  tells  us  in  his 
fourth  sermon  preached  before  king  £dward  VI.  at  which 
time  he  begs  of  the  king,  that  as  there  was  then  no  par- 
ticular person,  as  he  whojii  we  now  call  ordinary,  to 
instruct  and  pray  with  the  unhappy  criminals,  there  might 
be  some  one  appointed  thereto  of  learning  and  diligence  ; 
forj  continues  he,  «  many  df  them  are  cast  away  for 
<<  want  of  instruction,  and  die  in  misery-  for  lack  oi 
<(  preaching."  And  on  this  occasion,  and  in  this  reign,- 
a  chaplain  was  appointed  to  do  the  abovementioned  duties ; 
and  therefore  it  may  justly  be  concluded,  that  this  office 
tras  constituted  pursuant  to  his  advice; 

id 
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In  the  dischtrge  of  his  episco^  duty,  we  are  toM  ij 
the  historians  of  this  time,  that  he  wM  remarkably  and 
exempltrily  zealous.  He  was  a  right  bishop^  a  Paul,  a 
Tio^othji  a  Titas^  and  as  such  he  continttallj  overlooked 
his  clergYi  eseiting  them  to  perform  the  duties  of  their 
functions,  and  he  took  care,  at  least,  to  oUige  them  to 
a  legal  performance  of  preachings  administration  of  the 
sacraments,  visitation  of  the  sick,  and  prisoners^  fcc.-^ 
There  was  no  part  of  his  diocese  but  he  visited^  not  in  a 
superficial  and  customary  manner,  but  rather  in  the  pri^ 
mitive  and  apostolic  mode.  With  the  same  resolution  he 
presided  in  his  own  courts,  and  he  either  rooted  o»t  sudt 
crimes  as  were  there  cognizable,  or  drove  them  into  holes 
and  corners.  He  never  ordained  any  person  to  the  sacred 
offices^  but  such  as  he  examined  himself,  and  knew  to- 
be  duly  qualified. 

Immediately  upon  the  change  of  government  under  king: 
Edward  VI.  he  and  all  others,  who  were  impria<Hied  in 
the  same  cause,  were  set  at  liberty ;  and  bMiop  Latimer, 
whose  old  friends  were  now  in  power,  was  received  by 
them  with  every  mark  of  affection  \  and  he  would  have 
found  no  difficulty  in  dispossessing  Heath,  in  every  respect 
an  insignificant  man,  who  had  succeeded  to  his  bishopic  t 
But  he  had  other  sentiments  v  he  neither  would  make  suit 
himself,  nor  suffer  his  friends  to  make  any  for  his  resto- 
ration. However,  this  was  done  by  tiie  parliament,  who^ 
after  settling  the  national  concerns,  sent  up  an  address 
to  the  protector  to  restore  him.  I'he  piroteetor  was  very 
well  inclined,  and  proposed  the  resumption  to  Mr  Lati- 
mer, as  a  point  which  he  had  very  much  at  heart ;  but 
Latimer  persevered  in  the  negative,  alledging  his  great 
age,  and  the  chim  he  had  from  thettce  to  a  private  life. 
And  it  may  be  readily  believed,  that  ii»  man  ever  said 
No/o  rpifcopari  with  more  sincerity. 

Having  thus  rid  himself  of  all  entreaty  on  this  head^ 
he  accepted  an  invitation  from  his  friend  archbishop  Cran* 
mer,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Lambeth,  where  he  led 
a  very  retired  life,  being  chiefly  employed  in  hearing  the 
complaints  and  redressing  the  injuries  of  poor  people* 
And  indeed  his  character,  for  services  of  this  kind,  wa& 
so  universally  known,  that  strangers  from  every  part  of 
■Engla!nd  would  resort  to  him ;  so  that  had  as  crouded 
a  levee  as  a  minister  of  state.  And  sure  no  one  was  better 
qualified  td  undertake  the  office  of  redressing  injuries : 
His  free  repvoofs,  joined  to  the  integrity  of  his  life,  had 
a  great  effect  upon  those  in  the  highest  stations ;  while 

bis 
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Im  own  Independenee  and  backwardneBS  of  asking  any 
favour  for  himself,  allowed  him  greater  liberty  in  asking 
for  Qtbert. 

In  these  employments  he  ^ent  more  than  two  years, 
interfering  as  little  as  possible  in  any  public  transaction, 
<mly  he  assisted  the  archbishop  in  composing  the  homilies 
which  weipe  set  forth  by  anthoirity  in  the  first  year  of  king 
Edward  :  He  was  also  appointed  to  preach  the  lent  ser* 
mons  before  his  majesty ;  which  office  he  performed  dur* 
ing  the  three  first  years  of  his  reign. 

As  to  his  s<rmonS|  whidi  are  still  extant,  they  are  in* 
^eed  far  enough  from  bemg' exact  pieces  of  composition; 
f et  his  simplicity  and  low  familiarity,  his  humour  and  ' 
gibing  drollery,  were  well  adapted  to  the  times ;  and  hts 
oratory^  according  to  the  mode  of  eloquence  at  that 
4ay,  was  exceedingly  popular.  His  action  and  tnamier  of 
preaching  too,  were  rery  afieoting^  and  no  wond^,  for 
he  spoke  immediately  from  his  heart*  His  abilities,  how«» 
•ver,  as  an  orator,  made  only  the  inferior  part  of  his  cha^* 
racter  as  a  preacher :  What  particularly  recommends  him^ 
is  that  noble  and  apostolic  zeal,  which  he  exerts  in  the 
cause  of  truth. 

But  in  l)ie  discharge  of  this  duty  a  slander  passed  upon 
litm,  which  being  taken  up  by  a  low  historian  of  those 
times,  hath  found  its  way  into  these.  The  matter  of  it 
is,  that  after  the  lord  high  admiral's  attainder  and  exe«» 
cution,  which  happened  about  this  time,  be  publicly 
defended  his  death  in  a  sermon  before  the  king;  that  ho 
aspersed  his  character ;  and  that  he  did  it  merely  to  pay 
a  servile  compliment  to  the  protector.  The  first  part  of 
the  charge  is  true  \  but  the  second  and  third  are  false. 
As  to  his  aspersing  the  admiral's  character ;  his  character 
was  so  bad,  there  was  no  room  for  aspersion :  His  trea« 
sonable  practices  were  too  notorious,  and  though  the  pno- 
ceeding  against  him  by  a  -IhII  in  parliament,  according  to 
the  custom  of  those  times,  may  be  deemed  inequitable  ; 
yet  he  paid  no  more  than  a  due  forfeit  to  the  laws  of  his 
country.  However,  hi^  death  occasioned  great  clamour, 
and  was  made  use  of  by  the  lords  of  the  opposition  (for 
be  left  a  very  dissatisfied  part  behind  him)  as  a  handle 
to  raise  a  popular  odium  against  the  protector,  for  whom 
Mr  Latimer  had  always  a  high  esteem.  He  was  moni* 
fied,  therefore,  to  see  so  invidious  and  base  an  opposition, 
thwarting  the  schemes  of  so  public  spirited  a  man  ;  and 
endeavoured  to  lessen  the  odium,  by  shewing  the  admiral's 
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character  in  its  trae  light,  from  some  anecddtel  not  comt 
moniy  known. 

Upon  the  revolution  which  happened  at  court,  after 
the  death  of  the  duke  of  Somerseti  Latimer  seems  to  have 
retired  into  the  country,  and  made  use  of  the  king's  H-' 
cence  as  a*  general  preacher  ia  those  parts,  where  he 
thought  his  labours  might  be  most  serviceable*  He  was 
thus  employed  during  the  remainder  d  tha(  r^ign,  and 
continued  in  the  same  course,  fpr  a  ^rt  time,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  nextt ;  but  as  spon  a§  the  introduetion 
of  popery  was  resolved  od»  th^  first  step  towards  it  was 
the  prohibition  of  all  preaching  tbrougbotit  thfii  kingdom, 
and  a  licensing  only  such  as  were  known  tah^ipppishly 
inclined.  Accordingly,  a  strict  inquiry  was  mii^  after 
the  more  forward  and  popular  preachers }  and  ipany  o{ 
them  were  taken  into  custody.  The  bishop  of  ^incliester, 
vrJio  was  now  prime  fnituster,  having  ptfiscribed  Mr  L^n 
timer  from  the  first,  sent  a  message  to  cite  him  before  the 
cotinciL  'He  had  notice  of  this  design  §om?  iiQiirs  b^for« 
%he  messenger's  arrival ;  but  he  made  no  us^  of  the  in- 
telligence... The  messenger  found  him  equipped  for  his 
journey  ^  at  which  expressing  his  surprise,  Mr  Latimet 
told  turn,  that  he'  was  r^ady'  to  attend  him  to  Xiondpn, 
thus  called  upon  to  answer  for  his  faith,  as  he  ever  was' 
to  take  any  journey  <  in  his  life  ,  apd  that  he  doubted  not 
famt  that  God,  who  had  enabled  him  to  ^^nd  before  twQ 
priTtces,  would  enable  him  to  st^nd  before  a  thifd,  eitheC' 
to*  his  cpmfdrt  or  discomfort  eternally.  The  messenger 
then  acquainting  him,  that  he  h^d  qq  otrders  to  seize  his, 

Eerson^  *  delivered  ^  letter,  and  departed-  Hence  somet 
ave  inragined,  that  the  secret  design  of  thus  serving  oq 
him  a  citatton,  was  to  drive  him  out  of  the  kiogdom^  that 
so  they  might  get  rid  of  him,  *  lest  (says  Mr  Fox)  hi^ 
«  fii;mnes8  and  constancy  should  deface  them  in  their  po->. 
i  pery>  and  confirm  the  godly  in  (he  truth.' 

'■.■■:■'      '     '  ^      '  Mr; 

*  Mr  f  ox  sayt,  that  ip  all  king  .^4^ard*s  da^s,  h«  travelled  upan^ 
down,  preaching  for  the  m©st  part  twice  every  Sunday,  to  the  no  j«mall 
aiiame  of  all  other'  loitering  and  unpfcaching  prelates,  who  occnpy  great 
i-ooms, '  and  dd  little  good :  He  took  little  ease  and  eare  of  spaHng  himself, 
fo  do  the  people  good.  And  jiotwtthstandiDg  his  great  age^  h^  would*  inr 
■  the  pursuit  of  his  private  studies,  every  morning,  commonly  through  win- 
ter and  summer,  arise  ai?d  most  diligently  apply  hiniself  thereto.  At  king 
Kdward's  dciath,  which  occurred  on  the  sixth  of  July,  1553,  Latimer  wasf 
hi  the  country  preaching  there,  as  opportunity  and  occasion  led  him  ;  g<^^ 
ing  about,  in  imiution  of  tlie  apo  ties,  strengthening  the  people  ever^ 
^here  in  the  protest  ant  faith  and  principles. 
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Mr  Latimer,  however,  opening  the  letter,  and  finding 
It  to  contain  a  citation  from  the  council,  resolved  to  obey 
it.  He  set  out  therefore  immediately,  and  as  he  passed 
through  Smithfield,  where  heretics  were  usually  burnt,  he 
said  chearfully,  <<  Smithfield  hath  long  groaned  for  me/' 
The  next  morning  he  waited  upon  the  council,  who,  hav- 
ing treated  him  rudely,  and  loaded  him  with  many  severe 
-reproaches,  sent  him  to,  the  Tower. 

This  was  but  a  repetition  of  a  'former  part  of  his  life^ 
only  he  now  met  with  harsher  treatment,  and  had  more 
irequent  occasion  to  exercise  his  resignation,  which  per- 
haps few  men  possessed  in  a  larger  measure ;  nay,  even 
the  usual  chearfulness  of  his  disposition  did  not  now  for^  . 
6ake  him,  of  which  we  have  one  instance  still  remaining. 
A  servant  leaving  his  apartment  in  the  Tower,  Mr  La- 
timer called  after  him,  and  bade  him  tell  his  master,  that 
4inless  he  took  better  care  of  him,  he  would  certainly 
escape  him.  Upon  this  message,  the  lieutenant,  with 
^ome  discomposure  in  bis  countenance,  came  to  Mr  La« 
timer,  and  desired  an  explanation.  <<  Why,  you  expect» 
«  I  suppose,  sir,  replied  Mr  Latimer,  that  I  should  be 
*<  burnt;  but  if  you  do  not  allow  me  a  little  fire  this 
«  frosty  weather,  I  can  tell  you  I  shall  be  starved  to 
•<<  death  with  cold.^' 

Cranmer  and  Ridley  were  also  prisoners  in  the  same 
cause  with  Latimer ;  and  when  it  was  resolved  to  have  a 
public  disputation  at  Oxford,  between  the  most  eminent 
of  the  popish  and  protestant  divines.;  these  three  were 
appointed  to  manage  the  dispute  on  the  part  of  the  pro* 
testants.  Accordingly,4hey  were  taken  out  of  the  Tower, 
where  they  had  lain  all  the  winter  of  155S,  and  sent  to 
Oxford,  in  the  spring  of  i554.;  where  they  were  closely 
confined  in  the  common  prison ;  and  they  might  easily 
imagine  how  free  the  disputation  was  likely  to  be,  whea 
they  found  themselves  denied  the  use  even  of  books  and 
j)en  and  ink. 

Mr  Fox  has  preserved  a  conference,  afterwards  put  into 
writing,  which  was  held  at  this  time  between  Ridley  and 
Latimer,  which  sets  our  author's  temper  in  a  strong  light. 
The  two  bishops  are  represented  sitting  in  thek  prison, 
ruminating  upon  the  solemn  preparations  then  making 
for. their  trial,  of  which,  probably,  they  were  now  firM: 
informed.     Ridley  first.     <  The    time  (laid  he)  is  nbw 

*  come   we  are  now   called    upon,   either  to  deny  our 

*  faith,  or   to  suiFer    death  in  its  defence.     You,    Mr 

*  Latimer,  are  an  old  soldier  of   Christ,  and  liave  fre^ 

4;  *  quently 
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**  (juently  withstood  the  fear  of  death ;  whereat  I  am  raw 
««  in  the  service,  and  unexperienced."  With  this  preface 
he  introduces  a  request,  that  Mr  Latimer^  whom  he  calls 
his  father,  would  hear  him  propose  such  argunients,  as 
he  thinks  it  most  likely  his  adversaries  would  urge  against 
him,  and  assist  him  with  providing  himself  with  proper 
answers  to  them. 

To  this  Mr  Latimer,  in  his  usual  .strain  of  good  hu- 
mour, replied,  that  he  fancied  the  good  bishop  was  treat- 
ing him,  as  he  remembered  Mr  Bilney  used  formerly  to 
do ;  who,  when  he  wanted  to  teach  him,  would  always 
do  it  under  colour  of  being  taught  himself.     <<  But,  in 
«  the  present  case,  said  he,  my  lord,  I  am  determined 
<(  to  give  them  very  little  trouble ;  I  shall  just  offer  them 
«  a  plain   account  of  my  faith,  and  shall  say  very  little 
**  more ;  for  1  know  any  thing  more  will  be  to  no  pur- 
<<  pose.     They  talk  of  a  free  disputation ;  but  I  am  well 
«  assured  their  grand  argument  will  be,  as  it  once  was 
««  their  forefathers,  We  have  a  lanv^  and  by  our  law  ye 
«<  ought  to  (fie" — Bishop  Ridley  having  afterwards  desired 
his  prayers,  that  he  might  trust  wholly  upon  God.     <<  Of 
•«  my  prayers  (replied  the  old  bishop)  you  may  be  well 
•<  assured ;  nor  do  I  doubt  but  I  shall  have  yours  in  re* 
<<  turn :  And  indeed  prayer  and  patience  should  be  our 
««  gre^t   resources.     For  myself,  had  I  the  learning   of 
«<  Sc  Paul,  I  should  think  it  ill  laid  out  upon  an  elabo- 
^<  rate  defence:  Tet  our  case,  my  lord,  admits  of  corn- 
er fort.    Our  enemies  can  do  no  more  than  God  permits  ; 
<»  and   God  is  faithful,  who  will   not   Suffer   us   to   be 
«<  tempted  above  our  strength.     Be  at  point  with  them  ; 
«<  5tand  to  that,  and  let  them  say  and  do  what  they  please. 
««  To  use  many  words  would  be  vain  •  Yet  it  is  requisite 
•<  to  give  a  reasonable  account  of   your   faith,    if  they 
*<  will  quietly  hear  you.     For  other  things,  in  a  wicked 
**  judgment-hall,  a  man  may  keep  silence,  after  the  ex* 
«  ample  of  Christ.     As  for  their  sophistry,  you  know 
«<  falsehood  may  often  be  displayed  in  the  colours  of  truth. 
**  But,  above  all  things,  be  upon  your  guard  against  the 
««  fear  of  death  :  This  is  the  greatt  argument   you 
<(  must  oppose.-^Poor  Shaxton  !  it  is  to  be  feared,  this 
^<  argument  had  the  greatest  weight  in  his  recantation. 
**  But  let  us  be  stedfast  and  unmoveable,  assuring  our* 
«  selves,  that  we  cannot  be  more  happy,  than  by  being 
««  such  Philippiansy  as  not  only  believe  in  Christ,  but  dare 
««  to  suffer  lor  his  sake."     Agreeably  to  this  noble  forti- 
tude did  our  martyr  behave  himself  through  this  dispute  \ 

whercm, 
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wherein^  though  much  artifice  was  used  for  the  purpose^ 
he  never  could  be  drawn  into  any  formal  reasoning  with 
his  adversaries.  Mr  Addison  greatly  skdmires  his  behavi- 
our on  this  occasion,  but  does  not  assign  the  true  cause  of 
it«    *  This  remarkable  old  mail  (says  he)  knowing  how  his 

*  abilities  were  impaired  by  age»  and  that  it  was  impos* 

<  sible  for  him  to  recollect  all  those  reasons  which  had 

*  directed  him  in  the  choice  of  his  religioui  left  his  com- 
^  panibns,  who  were  in  the  full  possession  of  their  parts 

<  and  learning,  to  baffle  and  confound  their  antagonists 

<  by  the  force  of  reason :  As  for  himself,  he  only  repeated 

<  to  his  adversaries  the  articles  in  which  he  .firmly  be« 

<  lieved,  and  in  the  profession  of  which  he  was  determined 

*  to  die.' — The  troth  is,  he  knew  it  would  anwser  no  end 
to  be  more  explicit. 

However,  he  answered  their  questions  as  far  as  civility 
required,  and  in  these  answers,  it  is  observable,  he  managed 
the  argument  much  better  than  either  Ridley  or  Cranmer, 
who,  when  they  were  pressed  in  defence  of  transubstan- 
tiation,  with  some  passages  from  the  fathers,  instead  of 
disavowing  an  insufficient  authority,  weakly  defended  a 
good  cause,  evading  and  distinguishing  after  the  manner 
of  schoolmen*  Whereas,  when  the  same  proofs  were  mul- 
tiplieil  upon  Latimer,  he  told  them  plainly,  that  such 
proofs  had  no  weight  with  him  $  that  the  fathers,  no 
doubt,  were  often  deceived,  and  that  he  never  depended 
upon  them^  but  when  thet/  depended  upon  scripture.  *  Then 

<  you  are  not  of  St  Chrysostom's  faith,  (replied  his  anta- 

<  gonist)  nor  of  St  Austin's.' — «  I  have  told  you  (says 
<*  Mr  Latimer)  I  am  not ;  except  they  bring  scripture 
<*  for  what  they  say."  The  dispute  being  ended,  sen- 
tence was  passed  upon  him  in  the  beginning  of  October ; 
and  he  and  Ridley  were  executed  on  the  sixteenth.  When 
they  came  to  the  stake,  Latimer  lift  up  his  eyes  with  a 
sweet  and  amiable  countenance,  saying,  Fidelis  est  DeuSi 
i^c,  i.  e.  God  is  faithful,  who  will  not  suffer  us  to  be 
tempted  above  that  which  we  are  able.  When  they  were 
brought  to  the  fire,  on  a  spot  of  ground  on  the  north  side 
of  Baliol  College;  where,  after  an  abusive  sermon,  being 
told  by  an  officer  they  might  now  make  ready  for  the 
stake,  Mr  Latimer,  having  thrown  off  his  prison  attire, 
appeared  in  a  shroud  prepared  for  the  purpose ;  <  and 

*  whereas  before   (says  Mr  Fox)  he  seemed  a  withered 

*  and  crooked  old  man,  he  stood  now  bolt  upright,  as 
«  comely  a  father  as  one  might  lightly  behold.'    Being 
thus  ready,  he  recommended  his  soul  to  God,  and  deli- 
vered 
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nered  himself,  to  the  executioner,  saying  to  the  bishop 
of  London,  «  We  shall  this  day,  brother,  light  such  « 
•«  candle  in  England,  as  shall  never  be  put  out." 

It  is  said,  that  as  he  was  burning,  the  blood  ran  from 
his  heart  in  such  abundance,  that  it  astonished  the  spec- 
tators, and  brottght  to  mind  what  he  had  before  wished, 
that  be  might  be  so  happy  as  to  shed  his  heart's  blood  for 
the  truth.  When  the  fire  was  first  kindled,  he  cried 
<«  O  Father  of  heaven,  receive  my  soul ;"  and  so  receiv- 
ing the  flame,  and  (as  it  seemed)  embracing  it,  and  hav- 
icg  stroked  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  bathed  them  a 
littla  in  the  fire,  he  soon  died  without  the  least  appearance 
of  suffering  pain, 

-Such  was  the  death  of  Hugh  Latimer,  bishop  of  Wor- 
cester, one  of  the  leaders  of  that  noble  army  of  martyrs^ 
whp  introduced  the  Reformation  in  England.  He  had  a 
happy  temper,  improved  by  the  best  principles^  and  such 
was  his  chearfulness,  that  none  of  the  circumstances  of 
life  were  seen  to  discompose  him.  Such  was  his  Christian 
fortitude,  that  not  even  the  severest  trials  could  unmaa 
tim  ;  he  had  a  collected  spirit,  and  on  no  occasion  wanted 
a  resource ;  he  could  retire  within  himself,  feel  the  sup- 
port of  a  gracious  Master,  and  hold  the  world  at  defiance. 

And,  as  danger  could  not  daunt,  so  neither  could  am- 
bition allure  him.  Though  conversant  in  courts,  and 
intimate  with  princes,  he  preserved  to  the  last  a  rare 
instance  of  moderation  in  his  original  plainness.  In  his 
profession  he  was  indefatigable  :  And,  that  he  might  be- 
stow as  much  time  as  possible  on  the  active  part  of  it,  he 
allowed  .hUnself  only  those  hours  for  hi$  private  studies, 
when  the  busy  world  is  at  rest }  constantly  rising,  at  all 
seasons  in  the  year,  by  two  in  the  morxiing.  How  con- 
scientious he  was  in  the  discharge  of  the  public  parts  of 
his  ofhce,  we  have  many  examples.  No  man  could  per- 
suade rpore  forcibly  •,  no  man  could  e^tert^  on  proper  oc- 
casionSj  a  ^ore  xommanding  severity.  The  wicked,  in 
whatever  station^  he  rebuked  with  dignity,  and  awed  vice 
more  than  a  penal  law. 

He  was  not  esteeme4  a  very  learned  man,  for  he  culti- 
vated only  useful  learning,  and  that  he  thought  lay  ia 
a  very  narrow  compass.  He  never  engaged  in  worldly 
affairs,  thinking  that  a  clergyman  ought  to  employ  him- 
self otibj  in  his  profession.  Thus  he  lived,  rather  a  good, 
than  what  the  world  calls  a  great  man.  He  had  not  those 
commanding  talents  which  give  superiority  in  business  ; 
butj  for  honesty  and  sincerity  of  heart,  for  true  .simplicity 
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of  .maon«^8>  for  apostolic  zeal  in  the  cause  of  religionii 
an4  for  every  vjirtue^  bot}i  of  a  public  and  private  kind^ 
that  should  adorn  the  ^e  of  a  Christian  ;  he  was  eminent 
and  exemplary  beyond  most  men  of  his  own  or  of  any 
Other  time  -;  w^ll  deserving  that  evangelical  commenda- 
tion, with  thfi  t^stimmi^  q/  ft  good  conscience  in  simplicity  and 
godli^  sincerity^  nft  with  fieshly  wisdom^  but  by  the  grace  of 
Godf  hfi  had  hif  conversation  in  the  world* 
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B  I  S  H  0  P    OF    L  ON  DON.. 


THIS  most-  learned  of  all  our  English  martyrs,  was 
born  of  an  ancient  and  worthy  family  at  Willy- 
mondswyke,  in  Northumberland.  .  He  was  educated  in 
grammatical  lesgrnihg  at  Newcastle  upon  Tyne ;  from 
thence  the  was  removed  to  Pembroke-Hall  in  Cambridge, 
at  the  expence.of  his  uncle  Dr  Robert  Ridley,  about  the 
year  15i8|  when  Luther  was  preaching  against  indulgen- 
ces in  Germany.  Here  he  acquired  a  great  profijciency  in 
the  Latm  and.  Greek  tongues,  and  in  the  other  learning  of 
that  time.  His  reputation  was  such,  as  to  procure*  him 
the  esteem  oi  the  other  university,  as  well  as  of  his  own  ; 
for  in  thefaegtnatng  of  1524,  the  master  and  fellows  of 
University  College,  in  Oxford,  invited  him  to  accept  of  an 
exhibition,  founded  by  Walter  Skyrley,  bishop  of  Durham, 
which  he  declined.  The  next  year  he  took  his  master'^ 
degree,  and  was  appointed  by  the  college  their  general 
agent  in  some  causes  relating  to  it. 

His  uncle  was  now  wiUtng  to  add  to  his  attainments, 
the  advantages  t>f  travel,  and  the  improvement  of  foreign 
universities  \  and  as  his  st^dies  were  now  directed  to  di> 
vinity,  he  sent  him  to  spend  some  time  among  the  doctors 
of  the  Socbonne  at  Farts,  (which  was  then  the  most  cele- 
brated university  in  Europe)  and  afterwards  among  the 
professors  of  Louvain.  Having  staid  three  years  abroad, 
viz.  the  years,  1527,  1528,  1^29,  he  returned  to  Cam- 
bridge, and  pursued  his  theological  studies  ;  knd,  as  his 
^fest  guide  in  them^^  diligently  applied  himself  to  the  read- 
ing 
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f  ng  of  the  scriptures  in  the  originai )  aiid  id  a  wa&  in 
the  orchard  at  Peoibroke-Halli  which  is  to  this  day  called 
Ridley's-Walk,  he  got  to  repeat  without  book  almost  aU 
the  epistles  in  Greek. 

His  behaviour  here  was  very  oUiging»  and  very  piouf^ 
ividiout  hypocrisy  or  monkish  austerity :  For  very  often 
He  woold  shoot  in  the  bow»  or  play  at  tennis :  And  be 
was  eminent  for  the  great  charities  he  bestowed*    He  was 
senior  proctor  of  the  university,  when  the  important  point 
of  the  pope's  supremacy  came  before  them  to  be  examined 
upon  the  authority  of  scripture:  And  their  resolution^ 
after  mature  deliberationi  <  That  the  bishop  of  Rome  had 
*  no  more  authority  or  jurisdiction  derived  to  him  from 
^  God,  in  this  kingdom  of  England,  than  any  other  fo- 
<  reign  bishop/  was  signed  in  the  name  of  the  university 
by  Simon  Heyhes,  vice  chancellor,  Nicholas  Ridley,  Rich- 
ard Wilkes,  proctors.     He  lost  his  uncle  in  15SG,  but  the 
education  he  had  received,  and  the  improvements  he  had 
made,    soon  recommended  him  to  another  and  greater 
patron,  Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  appointed 
him  bis  donr^estic  chaplain,  and  collated  him  to  the  vicarage 
of  Heme  in  East  Kent.    He  bore  his  testimony  in  the  pul- 
pit here  against  the  act  of  the  six  articles  ;  and  instructed 
his  charge  in  the  pure  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  as  far  as 
they  were  yet  discovered  to  him;  but  transubstantiation 
was  at  this  time  an  article  of  his  creed.    During  his 
retirement  at  this  place,  he  read  a  little  treatise  written 
seven  hundred  years  before,  by   Ratramus,  or  Bertram,  a 
monk  of  Cerbey.    This  first  opened  Ridley's  eyes,  and 
determined  him  more  accurately  to  search  the  scriptures 
on  this  article,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  primitive  fathers. 
His.discoveries  he  communicated  to  his  patron,  and  the 
event  was  the  conviction  of  them  both,  that  this  doctrine 
was  novel  and  erroneous. 

After  he  had  staid  about  two  years  at  Heme,  he  was 
chosen  master  of  Pennbroke-Hall,  and  appointed  chaplatn 
to  the  king  \  and  the  cathedral  church  of  Uanterbury  being 
made  collegiate,  he  obtained  the  fifth  prebendal  stall  in 
it ;  and  such  was  his  courage  and  zeal  for  the  Reforma- 
tion»  tb(it>  next  to  the  archbishop,  he  was  thought  to  be 
}ts  greatest  support  among  the  clergy.  In  the  succeeding 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  when  a  royal  visitation  was  resolved 
on  through  the  kingdom,  he  attended  the  visitors  of  the 
northern  circuit  as  their  preacher,  to  instruct  that  part 
of  the  nation,  in  the  principles  of  religion.  <  His  cha- 
« racter,  at  this  time,  (says  his  biographer  Dr  Ridley) 

•was 
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«  was  that  of  a  celebrated  disputafit,  a  favourite  preacher, 

<  undoubting  in  the  article  of  traosubsuotiation,  a  zeaU 

<  ous  scripturisty  and  particulaily  well  acquainted  with 
«  the  fathers.' 

It  was  not  before  the  year  15i5,  that  Ridley  was.  con« 
rinced  of  the  error  which  prevailed^  concerning  Christ's 
corporal  presence  in  the  sacrament.  The  sufferings  and 
arguments  of  Frith,  Tindale,  Lambert,  and  others,  made 
such  strong  impressions,  during  his  retirement  at  Heme 
about  this  tioie,  that^  by  the  j^ace  of  God,  they  ended  iii 
his  conviction  of  tbe  trutli  of  their  doctrine. 

He  was  made  chaplain  to  king  Edward  VI.  consecrated 
bishop  of  Rochester  in  154^7,  and  translated  to  London  o» 
the  deprivation  of  Bonner  in  1550  :  But  he  died  in  the 
flames  at  Oxford  in  IB55* 

Ridley f  of  all  the  reforming  divines  of  that  ticne,  ap* 
proached  the  nearest  to  the  church  of  England  in  her  pre* 
sent  doctrines  and  discipline.  His  notions  of  ecclesiastical 
polity  were  high,  but  in  general  just;  and,  in  the  eco<* 
uomy  of  the  church,  he  allowed  an  equitable  regard  to 
the  authority  of  the  state.  He  saw,  and  avoided,  but 
could  bear  with  the  errors  of  all  parties  among  the  re-- 
formed ;  while  the  dignity,  the  affability,  and  the  modesty 
of  his  behaviour,  gave  him  a  general  esteem  with  all  ranks 
of  men. 

The  church  of  Rome  had  laid  such  a  stress  on  the  indis- 
pensible  necessity  of  the  sacraments^  that  the  people  were 
taught  to  believe,  that  by  the  very  action  itself,  without. 
the  inward  grace,  they  were  sufficient  to  justification, 
.  unless  the  receiver  hinrself  prevented  it  i  and  this  seems 
to  have  given  rise  to  the  homilies  about  justification, 
PuUic  disputations  were  held  in  both  uniyersities,  betweeii 
the  Reformers  and  the  papists,  concerning  the  real  pre- 
sence of  Christ  in  the  sacrament.  Ridley  was  sent  to 
Cambridge,  with  some  other  delegates,  where  a  disputation 
was  held  for  three  days  together,  to  prove,  that  transub* 
stantiation  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  plain  and  manifest 
words  of  scripture,  nor  could  necessarily  be  collected  from 
itf  nor  confirmed  by  the  consent  of  the  ancient  fathers  ^ 
and  that  there  is  no  other  sacrifice  and  obLuion  in  the 
Lord's  Supper,  than  of  a  remembrance  of  Christ's  death, 
and  of  thanksgiving.  The  debate  was  summed  up  wittk 
a  great  deal  of  temper  and  learning  by  bishop  Ridley,  ii^ 
a  strong  determination  against  the  corporal  presence.  The 
truth  is,  he  was  then  master  of  that  subject  more  than 
any  o^an  oiihs  age^  for  having  met  with  a  b(>ok  of  Ber- 
tram'^ 
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tram's  in  the  ninth  century,  in  which  he,  i^^no  was  mAtcR 
esteemed,  had  confuted  this  notion  of  the  presence  of 
Christ's  real  flesh  and  blood  in  the  sacrament,  the  bishop 
concluded  (as  we  have  observed  before)  that  was  not 
the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  church,  but  had  been  intro- 
duced with  other  errors  and  superstitions  in  the  later 
centuries.  He  communicated  this  discovery  td  his  friend 
archbishop  Cranmer,  soon  afterwards,  and  they  set  them- 
selves to  examine  it  With  more  than  common  care  ;  mak- 
ing great  collections  oiit  of  the  fathers,  and  other  ancient 
writers,  to  prove  the  novelty  and  the  absurdity  of  thd 
opinion.  They  shewed,  that  all  the  high  expressions  which 
were  to  be  found  in  Chrysostom^  and  other  ancient  writers 
on  this  subject,  were  only  strains  and  figures  of  eloquence, 
to  raise  the  devotion  of  the  people  in  this  holy  ceremony  ; 
though  the  following  ages  had  built  theit  ofiinion  on  these 
expressions,  and  were  disposed  to  believe  every  thing  thtf 
more  readily  as  it  appeared  above  all  belief.  But  this 
opinion  of  the  real  presence  having  been  so  generally 
received  in  England,  above  three  hundred  years,  these" 
eminent  Reforoiets  proceeded  gradually  in  discussing  it, 
that  the  people  might  be  better  disposed  to  receive  whatf 
they  intended  afterwards  to  establish. 

The  lord  protector  had  a  design  of  suppressing  Clare- 
Hall  in  Cambridge,  and  unite  it  with  Trinity-Hall,  ttf 
augment  the  number  of  fellows  there  to  twenty,  in  order 
to  found  a  new  college  for  Civilians.  For  this  purpose 
a  commission  was  granted  to  the  bishops  of  Ely  and  Ro- 
chester, William  Paget,  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  John  Cheeke, 
Dr  May,  dean  of  St  Paul's,  and  Thomas  Wendy,  M.  D. 
When  the  commission  passed,  the  bishop  of  Rochester  was 
in  his  diocese,  ignorant  of  the  design.  Thither  Mr  secre- 
tary Smith  and  the  dean  of  St  Paul's  sent  to  acquaint  him 
that  he  was  in  commission  to  visit  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  that  he  was  appointed  to  preach  the  sermon 
at  die  opening  of  it.  Upon  which  the  bishop  immediate- 
ly dispatched  a  servant  to  London  t6  Dr  May,  desiring 
information  to  what  ends  the  visitation  and  commission 
were  intended,  that  he  might  frame  his  sermon  accord- 
ingly. The  dean  returned  for  answet,  that  it  was  only 
to  remove  some  superstitious  practices  and  rites,  and  to" 
make  such  statutes  as  should  be  needful.  The  instruc- 
tions themselves,  by  which  they  were  to  proceed,  were  not 
shewn  him  till  after  they  had  acted  in  the  commission. 

Presently  after  the  passing  of  this,  he  was  again  put 
into  commission  with  the  archbishop,  the  bishops  of  Ely,- 
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'Worcester,  Westminster,  Chichester,  and  Lincoln,  STr 
William  Petre,  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  Dr  Cox,  Dr  May,  and 
others,  to  search  after  all  anabaptists,  heretics,  and  con-« 
temners  of  the  common  prayer.     For  complaint  had  been 
brought   to   the   council,  that,   with   the  strangers  who* 
were  come  into  England,  some  anabaptists  were  mingled, 
who  were  disseminating  their  errors  and  making  prose- 
lytes.    Under  this  general"  name  were  comprehended  men- 
of  various  opinions,  driven  out  of  Germany  with  the  more 
sober  protestarits,  who  were  in  danger  from  the  emperor, 
for  not  complying  with  the  interim.     These,  as  bishop 
Burnet   informs  jus,  building   upon  Luther's  principles, 
that  scripture  was  to  be  the  only  rule  of  faith,  rejected 
aM  deductions  from   it,  how  obvious  or  certain  soever; 
and  among  these  the  baptism  of  infants  was  one,  whom 
therefore,  when  adults,  they  baptized  again,  and    from- 
thence   were  called  Re-b.iptizers,  or  Anabaptists.     Some 
were  more  mo^lest  and  moderate,  others  extravagant  and 
fierce.     The  opinions  of  the  latter  may  be  learned  from 
some  tradesmen  in  London,  who  abjured  before  these  com- 
missioners in  May  5  such  as,.  That  a  man  regenerate  could 
not  sin ;  that  though  the  outward  man  smned,  the  inward 
man  sinned  not/,  that  there  was  no  trinity  of  persons ;  that 
Christ  was  only  a  holy  prophet,  and  not  God  at  all ;  that 
all  we  had  by  Christ  was,  that  he  taught  U5  the  way  of 
heaven ;  that  he  took  no  flesh  of  the  virgin  ;.  and'  that  the 
baptism  of  infants  was  not  profitable,   because  it  goeth 
before  faith.    Among  the  people  who  held  these  and  sutrh 
Kke  heretical  opinions  was  Joan  Bocher,  commonly  called 
Joan  of  Kent.^    She  appearing  before  the' commissioners^ 
behaved  with  extreme  obstinacy  there,  persisting  in  the 
maintenance  of  her  error,  namely,  that  the  Son  of  God 
penetrated  through  the  Virgin  Mary  as  through'  a  glass, 
taking  no  substance  of  her,  as  Latimer  reports,  who  sat 
in  the  commission.     Her  own  words  distinguishing  be- 
twixt Christ  and  the  ivord,  and  betwixt  the  outivard  and 
inward  man  of  the  virgin;  allowing  the,  word  to  have 
taken  flesh  by  the  consent  of  the   virgin's  inward  man,. 
but  denying  that  Christ  took  flesh  of  her  outward  man, 
because  it  was  sinful,  are  not  very  intelligible,  bhe  treated 
with  scorn  all  the  means  made  use  of  to  recover  her  to  x 
better  mind  ;  and  sentence  passed  upon  her,  pronouncing 
her  an  heretic,  and  delivering  her  over  to  the  secular  * 
arm.     Ridley  was  still  at  Rochester,  for  only  the  arch- 
bishop, Sir  John  Smith,  William  Cook,  dean  of  the  arches, 
Hugh  Latimer,  and  Richard  Lyef,  LL.  D,  i-wre  named 
in  the  sentence.     The  king  was  hardly  prevailed  upon 
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by  Craomer  to  sign  the  warrant  for  her  bunring :  But  the 
archbishop  distinguishing  betwixt  errors  in  other  points, 
and  the  open  scornful  rejecting  an  express  article  of  the 
creed)  born  of  the  virgin  Mary  ;  thinking  that  these  latter> 
always  esteemed  heretics  from  the  first  establishment  of 
Christianity^  deserved  not  the  lenity  with  which  others 
might  be  treated :  And  represented,  that  it  betrayed  an 
indifference  towards  religion  to  neglect  putting  in  execu- 
tion the  laws  established  for  maintaining  God's  honour, 
while  they  were  diligent  in  those  that  were  enacted  to 
maintain  the  king's  honour,  and  the  peace  or  property  of 
the  subject.   Howerer,  the  archbishop  \(^as  not  so  earnest 
to  get  the  warrant  executed}  as  signed.     He  laboured 
much  to  convince  and  save  her  from  the  fire.     In  which 
charitable  office,  Ridley,  when  he  came  to  London,  joined  ; 
they  both  of  them  visited  her ;  they  severally  took  her 
home  with  them  to  their  own  houses,  and  earnestly  en-* 
deavoured  to  recover  her  from  her  errors  :  But  she  resisted 
with  great  stubbornness  and  indecepcy  '  all   their  kind 
pains  to  recover  her.     After  their  unsuccessful  attempts 
for  a  whole  year,  she  was  at  last  burned  the  second  of 
May,   1550,  persisting  obstinately  in   her  opinion,   and 
behaving  with  great  insolence  to  the  last.     The  like  sen- 
tence was  executed  upon  George  van  Parre,  a  Dutchman, 
for  denying  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour  \  which  is  men- 
tioned here,  though  it  happened  not  till  the  twenty- fifth 
of  April,  1551 ;  on  the  sixth  of  which  month  Ridley,  who 
was  a  commissioner^  signed  the  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation.    Mild  and  gentle  as  his  nature  was  to  every  mo- 
dest inquirer,  though  in  error,  he  would  not  break  the 
laws  in  being,  in  mdulgence  to  obstinate  blasphemers. 
The  reproach  cast  on  the  Reformers,  ^s  enemies  to  ali 
rdigion ;  and  the  divisions  and  disturbances  raised  in'  the 
kingdom  by  emissaries  from  the  church  of  Rome,  under 
the  name  of  Anabaptists,  called  for  punishment ;  which 
the  severity  of  the  laws  then  in  being  determined  in  thes(^ 
cases  to  be  by  burning. 

One  occasion  of  this  severity  was,  probably,  that  in 
the  preceding  winter,  there  had  been  a  design  of  uniting 
the  protestants  abroad  and  at  home,  under  the  English 
discipline.  The  churches  abroad,  who,  not  from  choice, 
but  necessity,  were  under  the  government  of  presbyters, 
(because  reformed  in  places  where  all  the  bishsps  were 
papists)  were  very  ready  to  come  into  episcopal  govern- 
ment :  And  great  consultations  had  been  held,  not  only 
concerning  the  Reformation  of  this  church,  but  aUo  of 
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ihe  other  foreign  churches  in  Germany}  Switzerland, 
^Framcci  Italy,  and  Spain,  for  uniting  them  together  in 
<one  V'nifbrm  doctrine.  BuUinger  and  Calvin,  with  others^ 
in  a  letter  to  king  Edward,  ofFered  to  make  him  their 
defender,  vni  to  have  bishops  in  their  churches  as  there 
were  in  England  \  with  the  tender  of  their  service  to  assist 
.flind  unite  together.  This  alarmed  the  Roman  fathers, 
who  came  to  the  knowledge  of  it  by  some  of  their  private 
intellegencers  ;  for  they  verily  thought  that  all  the  here- 
ttics  (as  they  called  them)  would  now  unite  among  them- 
selves, and  betome  one  body,  receiving  the  same  <iisci«. 
pline  exercised  in  England.  Whereupon  they  sent  two 
of  their  emissaries  from  Rotterdam  hither,  who  were  to 
pretend  themselves  Anabaptists,  and  preach  against  bap- 
tizing infants,  and  recommending  rebaptizing,  and  incul^ 
cate  a  fifth  monarchy  upon  earth.  Besides  this,  one  D.  G. 
.authorised  by  these  fathers,  dispatched  a  letter  written  in 
May,  1549,  from  Delf  in  Holland  to  two  bishops,  (of 
which  Winchester  was  one)  signifying  the  coming  of  these 
pretended  Anabaptists,  and  that  they  should  receive  and 
•cl)erish  them,  and  take  their  parts,  if  they  should  receive 
any  checks :  Telling  them  that  it  was  left  to  them  to 
assist  in  this  cause,  and  to  some  others  whom  they  weH 
knew  to  be  well  aflFected  to  the  mother  church.  This 
letter  was  found  by  H.^  Sidney  in  queen  Elizabeth's 
.closet  ftmong  some  papers  of  queen  Mary's.  Some  know- 
ledge- or  suspicion  of  these  intrigues  might  occasion  the 
using  greater  severity  to  the  officious  and  irreclaimable 
Anabaptists,  who  were  heretics  in  the  strictest  sense,  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  exercised  against  them :  And 
if  Bonner  was  the  other  bishop,  as  none  more  likely,  both 
from  his  zeal  and  situation,  it  may  account  for  his  and 
Winchester's  sufferings  in  this  reign.  But  if  neither  the 
bold  contradicting  the  articles  of  the  creed  drawn  from 
sctipture,  and  confirmed  by  jthe  four  first  general  councils ; 
nor  the  laws  of  the  country*,  then  in  force ;«  nor  the  re- 
proach cast  on  the  Reformers,  as  careless  of  the  truths 
of  Christianity,  except  in  opposition  to  the  Romish  church; 
nor  the  disturbances  occasioned  both  in  church  and  state 
by  these  real  or '  ^pretended  Anabaptists,  can  excuse  the 
commissioners  for  passing  this  sentence,  when  the  facts 
were  open  and  notorious,,  and  their  endeavours  to  reclaim 
the  offenders  were  earnest  and  unwearied ;  we  must  leave 
them  to  the  censure  of  the  Reader. 

And  now,  sometime  in  May,  the  Mshop  of  Rochester 
repaired  to  Cambridge  with  his  fellow  comoussionefs  to 
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hold  the  yi^itsition  for  the  aboiiphing  statutes  g^A  ordi- 
nances which  maintained  popery  and  superstition  (as  he 
was  informed ;)  not  knowing  the  further  end  proposed, 
which  was  the  suppression  of  Clare-HalL  He  desired  to 
see  the  instructions :  But  was  p4t  off  by  im  associates, 
who  seemed  afraid  to  shew  thetn  unto  him«  ti|l  they  had 
engaged  him  in  the  action,  by  opening  it  with  a  sernnon, 
and  proceeding  two  days  in  the  business  of  it.  They 
then  ventured  to  shew  him  their  instructions  $  in  which 
he  found  the  suppression  of  Clare^Hall  was  the  thing 
intended,  under  a  cover  of  uniting  it  to  Trinity-Hall, 
and  erecting  there  a  new  college  of  civilianst  However 
the  bishop  might  disrelish  this  design,  he  found  it  was  his 
duty  now  to  concur  with  the  other  eommis$ioners  in 
labouring  for  two  days  together  with  the  master  and  fel- 
lows voluntarily  to  surrender  their  college  into,  the  king's 
hands :  But  tlie  society  could  not  be  induced  to  consent 
to  such  a  surrender.  The  commissioners  s^t  secretly  by 
themselves,  consulting  ho>V  to  proceed.  The.  majority 
determined  that  they  might  proceed  to  the  union  of  the 
two  colleges,  by  the  king's  absolute  power,  without  the 
consent  of  the  societies.  But  the  bishop  Qf  Rochester 
modestly  opposed  this  counsel,  and  with  great  calmness 
dissented:  though  resolute  and:  determined  not  to  violate 
the  king's  honour  and  his  own  conscience,  by  forcibly 
invading  the  liberties  ai|d  properties  of  the  m;9Ster  and 
fellows  of  Clare-Hall,  yet  not  censuring  his  fellows,  but 
exhorted  them  to  act  so  as  to  satisfy  their  own  con«> 
science  \  and  if  it  should  be  so  that  he  could  not  concur, 
he  desired  leave  to  satisfy  his  own  conscience,  by  absent- 
ing himself,  or  by  silence  to  refuse  his  consent.  This 
put  a  stop  to  the  proceedings  at  present:  The. commis- 
sioners acquainting  the  protector  with  this  interpretation 
from  the  bishop  oi  Rochester,  complained,  that  he  by  bU 
barking  hindered  them  from  proceeding  in  the  king's  ser- 
vice;  imputing  his  dissent  to  a  partial  affection  for  his 
own  countrymen,  with  whom  at  that  time  Clare-Hall 
abounded.  This  exasperated  the  protector,  who  wrote  a 
chiding  letter  to  the  bishop :  To  which  the  bishop  imme- 
diately returned  the  following  answer  \ 

««  Right  Honourable, 
*<  T  Wish  your  grace  the  holy  and  wholesome  fear  of 
«<  ^  God,  because  I  am  persuaded  your  grace's  goodness 
«  to  be  such  unfeignedly,  that  even  wherein  your  grace's 
*<  letter  doth  sore  blame  roe,  yet  in  the  same  the  adver- 
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^  ttseiAent  of  the  truth  shall  not  *  displease  your  grace : 
«<  And  .alsp  perceiving  that  the  cause  of  your  grace's 
<<  tliscOQtenC  '  was  wrong  information,  therefore  I  shall 
"  beseech  your  grace  to  give  me  leave  to  shew  your  grace 
<<  wherein  it  appeateth  to  me  that  your  grace  is  wrong 
«*  informed* 

«  Your  grace's  letters  blame  me,  because  I  did  not 
<*  (at  the  first  before  the  visitation  began,  having  know- 
«*  ledge  of  the  matter)  shew  my  mind.  The  truth  is^ 
«  before  God,  I  never  had,  nor  could  get  any  foreknow- 
«<  ledge  of  the  matter,  of  the  uniting  the  two  colleges, 
«'  before  we  had  begun  and  had  entered  two  days  in  the 
<<  visitation ;  and  that  your  grace  may  plainly  thus  well 
•*  perceive. 

«  A  Jittle  before  Easter,  I  being  at  Rochester,  received 
*«. letters  from  Mr  Secretary  Smith,  and  the  dean  of  St 
'«  Paul's,,  to  come  to  the  visitation  of  the  university,  anci 
« to  make  a  sermon  at  the  beginning  thereof.  Where* 
<<  upon  I  sent  immediately  a  servant  up  to  London  to  the 
^<  dean  of  St  Paul's,  desiring  of  him  to  have  had  some 
<«  knowledge  of  things  there  to  be  done ;  because  I 
<<  thought  it  meet  that  my  sermon  should  somewhat  have 
«  savoured  of  the  same.  From  Mr  Dean  I  received  a 
**  letter  instructing  me  only,  that  the  cause  of  the  visi- 
<<  tatiou  was  to  abolish  statutes  and  ordinances,  which 
*^  maintained  papistry,  superstition,  blindness^  and  igno* 
*^  ranee  j  and  to  establish  and  set  forth  such  as  might 
**  further  God's  word  and  good  learning  :  And  else,  the 
<^  truth  is,  he  would  shew  me  nothing,  but  bad  me  be 
"careless,  and  said,  there  were ^ informations  how  all 
<*  things  were  to  be  done.  The  which,  I  take  God  to 
.«'  witness,  I  did  never  see,  lior  could  get  knowledge 
<f  what  they  were,  before  we  were  entered  in  the  visita- 
<<  tion  tw0'days,  although  I  desired  to  have  seen  them  in 
**  the  beginning. 

-*<«  Now  when  I  had  seen  the  instructions,  the  truth  is, 
<^I  thought  peradventure  the  master  and  company  would 
*•  have  surrendered  up  their  college  :  But  when  their 
<^  consent,  after  labour  and  travail  taken  therein  two 
Hdays,  could  not  be  obtained,  then  we. began  secretly 
<VtQ  consult,  (all  the  commissioners  thinking  it  best> 
*^  that  every  man  should  say  his  mind  plainly,  that  in 
'^  execution  there  might  appear  but  one  way  to  be  taken 
<«  of  alt).  There,  when  it  was  seen  to  some,  that  with- 
'*  out  the  consent  of  the  present  incumbents,  by  the 
**  king's. absolute  power,  we  ipight  proceed  to  the  uniting 
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«  the  two  colleges^  I  Aid,  in  my  cotirsei  siitipljr  antf 
«<  phinly  declare  my  conscience;  and  that  there  only, 
^<  secretly  among  ourselves  alone»  with  all  kind  of  soTt- 
**  ness,  so  that  no  man  could  justly  be  o£Fended.  Also^ 
•<  I  perceive  by  your  grace's  letters,  I  have  been  noted  of 
««  some  for  mt/  harking  there  :  And  yet  to  barh^  lest  God 
<<  should  be  ofFended,  I  cannot  deny^  but  indeed  it  is  a 
««  part  of  my  profession  ;  for  God's  word  condemneth  die 
«<  dumb  dogs  that  will  not  barh^  and  give  warning  of 
•«  God's  displeasure. 

**  As  for  that,  that  was  suggested  to  your  grace,  that 
'(  by  my  aforesaid  barking,  I  should  dishonour  the  king's 
«  majesty,  and  dissuade  others  from  the  execution  of  the 
U  king's  commission,  God  is  my  judge^  i  intended,  ac- 
'(  cording  to  my  duty  to  God  and  the  king,  the  main- 
<<  tenance  and  defence  of  his  bighness's  royal  honour 
*<  and  dignity.  If  that  be  true,  that  I  beHeve  is  true, 
«'  which  the  prophet  saith,  Honor  regis  judicium  diligit, 
^*  (The  king* s" power  loveth  judgment ; )  shid  as  the  com- 
^<  missioners  must  needs,  and  I  am  sure  will  all  testify^ 
<<  that  I  dissuaded  no  man,  but  contrariwise,  exhorted 
«*  every  man  (with  the  quiet  of  other)  to  satisfy  his  own 
<<  conscience ;  desiring  only,  that  if  it  should  otherwise 
•«  be  seen  unto  them,  that  I  might  either  by  my  absence 
«  or  silence,  satisfy  mine.  Th6  which  my  plainness> 
«<  when  some,  otherwise  than  according  to  ray  expecta- 
•«  tion,  did  take,  I  was  moved  thereupon  (both  for  the 
*<  good  opinion  I  had,  and  yet  have,  in  your  grace's 
<<  goodness ;  and  also  especially  because  your  grace  had 
•<  commanded  me  so  to  do)  to  open  my  mind,  by  my 
•«  private  letters  freely  to  your  grace. 

<«  And  thus  I  trust  your  grace  perceiveth  now,  both 
«  that  anon,  after  knowledge  had,  I  did  utter  my  con- 
*<  science,  and  also  that  the  matter  was  not  opened  unto- 
•*  me  before  the  visitation  was  two  days  begun. 

«« If  in  this  I  did  amiss,  that  before  the  knowledge  of 
<«  the  instructions,  I  was  ready  to  grant  to  the  execution 
<«  of  the  commission  \  truly,  I  had  rather  herein  aeknow* 
<«  ledge  my  fault,  and  submit  myself  to  your  grace's 
•<  correction,  than,  after  knowledge  had,  wittingly  and 
««  willingly  commit  that  thing  whereunto  my  conscience 
«« doth  not  agree,  for  fear  of  God's  diapleasure. 

«  It  is  a  godly  wish  that  is  wished  in  your  grace's 

*"  letters,  that  flesh,  and  blood,  and  country,  might  not 

*<  more  weigh  with  some  men  than  godliness  and  reason : 

«« But  the  truth  is,  country  in  this  matter  (whatsoever 

n  some 
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<^  some  men  cb  suggest  unto  your  grace)  shall  not  move . 
<<  me.     And  that  your  grace  shall  well  perceive,  for  I 
<f  Aall  be  as  ready  as  any  other,  first  thence  to  expel  some 
«  of  my  own  country^  if  the  report  which  is  made  of  them^ 
«  can  be  tried  true.  , 

<«  And  as  for  that  your  grace  saith  of  flesh  and  blood, 
«  that  isy  the  favour  or  fear  of  mortal  man :  Yea,  marry 
<<  sir,  that  is  a  matter  of  weight  indeed  ;  and  the  truth 
<<  is,  (alas  !  my  own  feebleness)  of  that  I  aiQ  afraid  :  But 
**  I  beseech  your  grace^  yet  once  again,  give  me  good 
«<  leave^  wherein  here  I  fear  my  own  frailty,  to  confess  the, 
'« truth." 

<<  Brfore  God,  there  is  no  man  this  day  {leaving  the 
<<  kill's  majesty  for  the  honour  only  excepted)  whose  fa- 
"  vour  or  displeasure  I  do  either  seek  or  fear,  as  your 
«  grace^s  favour  or  displeasure ;  for  of  God,  both  your 
*^  grace's  authority,  and  my  bound  duty  for  your  grace's 
<<  benefits  bind  me  so  to  do.  So  that  if  the  desire  of  any 
^<  man^s  favour,  or  fear  of  displeasure^^  should  weigh  more 
<<  with  me  than  godliness  and  reason,  truly,  if  I  may  be 
<(  bold  to  say.  the  truth,  I  must  needs  say  that  I  am  most 
\  ^  in  dac^r  to  offend  herein,  either  for  desire  of  your« 
**  grace's  favour,  or  for  fear  of  your  grace's  displeasure*. 
<<  And  yet  I  shall  not  cease  (God  willing)  daily  to  pray 
**  to  God  so  to  stay  and  strengthen  my  frailty  with  holy 
**  fear,  that  I  do  not  commit  the  thing  for  favour  or  fear 
**  of  any  mortal  man*  whereby  my  conscience  may  threat- 
**  en  me  with  the  loss  of  the  favour  4>f  the  living  God  : 
<<  But  that  it  may  please  him  of  his  gr,acious  goodness 
<<  (however  the  world  goes)  to  blow  this  in  the  ears  of  my 
<*  heart)  Dem  dtssipavit  ossa  iorum  qui  hominibus  placuerint* 
*^  (God  hath  broken  the  bonej  of  them  that  please  men*)  And 
«*  this,  Horrendum  est  incidere  in  manus  Dei  vive/ttis*  fit 
**  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  Godm) 
*«  And.a^ain,  Nolite  timere  eos  qui  occidunt  corpus.  (Fear 
<(  not  those,  who  kill  the  iofi^.^*— Wherefore  I  most  humbly 
*<  beseech  your  grace  for  God's  love,  not  to  be  oiFended 
«  with  me,  for  renewing  of  this  n>y  suit  unto  your  grac^ ; 
«<  which  is,  that  wherein^  my  conscience  cannot  well  agree, 
«<  if  any  such  thing  chance  in  this  visitation,  I  may,  wi(h> 
«  your  grace's  favour  have  licence^  either  by  mine  absence 
<<  or  silence,  or  other  like  means,  to  keep  my  conscience 
«<  quiet.  I  wish  your  grace,  in  God,  honour  and  end-  " 
less  felicity.  ^ 

«  Your  grace's  humble  and  daily  orator, 
From  Pembroke- Hall 9  in  «  Nicholas  RoFPgN." 

Cambridge^  June  1.  1549. 

The 
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The  protector  was  at  that  time  vri^  the  king  at  Rich. 
mond.  And  on  the^ receipt  of  the  bishop  of  Rochester's 
letter,  he  conferred  with  the  archbishop,  who  was  Ridley's 
diief  intimate,  to  discover  the  secret  motives,  if  any  he 
had,  why  the  bishop  disliked  the  proceedings  at  the  visi- 
tation. And  in  a  little  more'  than  a  week  the  protector 
returned  the  following  answer. 


A  FTER  our  right  hearty   commendations  to  you^ 
^^  We  haVe  received  yciur  letter9  of  the  first  of  June, 
again  replying  to  those  whkh  we  last  sent  unto  you. 
And  as  it  appeareth,  you  yet  remaining  in  your  former 
request,  desire,  if  things  do  occur  so,  that  accor4fng  to 
your  conscience,  you  cannot  do  tl^m,  that  you  might 
absent  yourself,  or  otherwise  keep  silence.     We  would 
he  loth  any  thing  should  be  done  by  the  king'^  majesty's 
.  visitors,  otherwise  than    right   and    conscience   might 
allow,  and  approve :  And  visitation  is  to  direct  things 
to  the  better,  not  io  the  wofse;  to  ease  consciences, 
not  to  clog '  them.     Marry,  we  would  wish  th^  execu- 
tors thereof  should  not  be  Scrupulous   in  conscience, 
otherwise  than  reason  would.     Against  y6ur  conscience 
it  is  not  our  will  to'moVe  you,  as  we  would  not  gladly 
do,  or  move  any  man  to  that  which  is  against  right  and 
conscience ;  and  we  trust  the  king's  majesty  hath  not 
in  this  matter.     And  we  think  in  this  you  do  much 
wrong,  and  much  discredit  the  other  visitors,  t^at  you 
should  seem  to  think  and  suppose,  that  they  would  do 
things  against  conscience.    -W^  tak^  them*  to  be  men 
of  that  honour  and  honesty,- that  they  will  not.     My 
lord  of  Canterbury  hath  declared'  unto  us,  that  maketh 
partly  a  conscience  unto  you,  th^t  divines  should  be 
diminished.     That  can  be  no  cause ;  for  first,  the  ^aifne 
was  met  before  in  the  late  king's  tim^,  to  unjte  the  two 
colleges  together ;  as  we  are  sure  you  have  heard,  and 
Sir  Edward  North  can  tell:   And  for  that  cause,  all 
such  as  Were  students  of  the  law,  out  of  theney^-^rected 
cathedral  church,  were    disappointed  of  their   livings, 
only  reserved  to  have  been  in-  that  ci^l  college;     The 
King's-Hall  being  in  a   fnanner  aH  lawyers,  ^canonists 
were  turned  out  and  joined  to  Michael-House,  and  made 
a  college  of  divines,  wherewith  the  number*  of  divines 
was  much  augmented,  civilians  diminished.     Now  at 
this  present  also,  if  in  all  other  colleges,  where  lawyers 
be  by  the  statutes,  or  the  king's'  injunctions;  you  4o 
convert  them,  or  the  more  part  of  them,  to  divines,  ye 
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shstH  rather  have  more  'dmnes  upon  this  change  than 
ye  had  before.  The  King's  Colfege  should  have  six 
lawyers  5  Jesus  jCollege,  some  •,  the  Queen's  College,  and 
other,  one  orrvx'^o  a-piece.  ^nfi,  as  we  are  informed  by 
the  late  king's  injunctions  every  college  in  Cambridge, 
one  at  the  least":  AH  these  together  do  make  a  greater 
number  than  the  feHo.ws  of  Clare- Hall  be,  and  they 
n6w  made  divines,  and  the  statutes  in  that  reformed, 
divinity  shall  riot  Be  diminished  in  number  of  students, 
but  encreaftedi  as  appear^etfi,  although  these  two  colleges 
be's6  united. '  And  ye  a!re  sure  .you  are  not  ignorant, 
how  necessary  a  study  that  study  of  civil  law  is  to'  all 
treaties*  with  'foreign  princes  and  strangers,  and  how 
few  there  be  at  this  present  to  'Ho  the  iing*$  majesty's 
service  therein.  Por  we  would  the  encreajse  of  divines, 
as  Well  as  you.  Marry,  necessity  compelieth  us  also  to 
maintain  the  science  ;  and- we  require  you,  my  lord,  to 
haVe  consideration  how  much  you  do  hinder  the  king's 
majesty's  proceedings  ■  in  th^t  visitation,  if  now  you, 
who*  are  one  of  the  visitors,  should  thus  draw  back,  and 
.discourage  the  other,  yqu  should  much  hinder  the  whole 
doings  •,  an4.  peradvejnure,  that  thing  kno^Vn,"  maketh 
themaister  and  fellows  of  Cl^e-Hall  to  stand  the  more 
obstinate.  Wherefore  we  require  ypu  to  have  regard 
of  the  king's  majesty's  honour,  and  t)ie  quiet  perform- 
ings  of  that  visitation,  inost  to  the  glory  of  God,  and 
benefit  of  that  university  :  The  which  thing  is  only 
meant  in  your  instructions.  To  the  performing  of 
ihat,  and  in  that  msraner,  we  can '  be  content  to  use 
your  doings  as  you  think  best,  for  the  quieting  of  your 
conscience.  Thus  we  bid  y6u  heartily  farewel.  From 
f  Richmond,  the  tenth  of  Jijne,  1 54-9,  ; 

•your  loying  friend, 

<  E.  Somerset.' 


A- 

By  which  letter  it  appears  how  earnest  the  protector 
was  to  persuade,  ,pr  •  intimidate,  this  worthy  prelate  tq 
countenance  the  proceedings  by  his  concurrence.  The 
reigning  vice  of  the  age  was  spoliation  ;  from  which  the 
duke  of  Somerset  was  not  free  ;  as  appears  not  only  from 
his  palace  of  Somerset-House,  ad  was  before  taken  notice. 
of,  but  one  of  the  articles  against  him  was,  «  That  he  did 
«  dispose  offices  of  the  king's  gift  for  money,  and  made 
<  sale  of  the  king's  lands.'  This,  perhaps,  will  give  us 
to  guess  at  the  secret  of  this  visitation  ;  while  the  esta- 
blishing  a  college  of  civilians,  by  uniting  two  colleges 

together, 
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together,  was  the  pretence  for  demoliabing  Clare*Hallt 

the  sale  of  the  lands  belonging  to  that  society  was  pro* 
bably  the  leading  motive.  The  other  yisitorsy  who  were 
privy  to  the  design,  durst  not  acquaint  Ridley  with  kp 
but  industriously  concealed  the  instructions  from  him^ 
till  they  had  engaged  him  to  preach  on  the  occasions  and 
proceeded  some  time  in  the  business  of  the  visitation,  when 
they  hoped  they  should  entangle  him  so  far,  that  for  fear 
or  shame  he  could  not  recede.  But  he  boldly  risked  the 
displeasure  of  the  protector,  who  was  now  grown  very 
imperious  and  arbitrary,  rather  than  concur  in  such  un- 
just measures.  The  affair  dropt :  The  protector  had  his 
attention  immediately  drawn  off  to  suppress  several  insur- 
rections raised  by  the  discontented  commons  almost 
throughout  the  kingdom.  The  visitors,e8pecially  the  bishop 
of  Rochester,  had  another  commission  to  execute,  which 
was  to  preside  at  a  public  disputation  appointed  to  be  held 
at  Cambridge,  as  there  had  been  one  a  little  before  at  Ox- 
ford, relating  to  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

Two  positions  were  appointed  to  be  the  subjects  of  this 
public  disputation ;  and  after  they  had  been  sufficiently 
ventilated,  a  determination  of  the  matters  debated  was 
to  be  made  by  the  bishop  of  Rochester.  The  two  posi^ 
lions  were, 

1.  Transubstantiation  cannot  be  proved  by  the  plain 
and  manifest  words  of  scripture,  nor  can  thereof  be  neces-  * 
sarily  collected,  nor  yet  confirmed  by  the  consents  of  the 
ancient  fathers  for  these  one  thousand  years  past. 

$.   In  the   Lord's  Supper  is  none  other  oblation  or 
sacrifice,  than  one  only  remembrance  of  Christ's  death 
and  of  thanksgiving. 

The  first  disputation  was  on  Thursday  the  twentieth  of 
June,  Dr  Madew  of  Clare-Hall,  respondent,  maintaining 
the  above  positions :  Dr  Glyn,  Mr  Langdale,  Sedgwick 
and  Toung,  opponents.  The  second  disputation  was 
held  on  Monday  the  twenty- fourth,  Dr  Glyn,  respondent, 
maintaining  the  contrary  positions :  Mr  Perne,  Grindal, 
Gest,  and  Pilkington,  opponents.  The  third  was  on. 
Thursday  the  twenty-seventh  of  June,  Mr  Perne  respon- 
dent, maintaining  the  positions :  Mr  Parker,  (not  Mat- 
thew, who  was  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury) 
Pollard,  Vavafor,  and  Young,  opponents.  There  is  one 
di{Ference  observed  between  the  disputations  at  Oxford 
and  at  Cambridge :  Peter  Martyr  admitted  a  change  in  the 
elements  ;  and  Langdale,  one  of  the  opponents,  the  first 
^y  at  Cambridge,  asked,  supposing  a  change  admitted^ 

^ '  '     f«  Whether 
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«  Whether  diat  change  was  wroueht  in  the  substsuice,  or 
<  in  the  accidents,  or  else  in  both,  or  in  nothing?' 
When  Ridky  interposed  and  answered,  ^  There  is  no 
«  change,  either  of  the  substances  or  of  the  accidents  $ 
<*  bot  in  very  <deed  there  do  come  unto  the  bread  other 
**  accidental  insomuch,  that  whereas  the  bread  and  wine 
«<  were  not  sanctified  before,  nor  holy,  yet  afterwacd  they 
"  be  sanctified,  and  so  do  receive  then  another  sort  or 
«  kind  of  virtue,  which  they  had  not  before." 

After  the  disputations  were  finished,  the  bishop  deter« 
mined, 

I.  Against  transubstantiation,  on  these  five  principal 
grounds : 

1.  The  authority,  majesty,  and  verity  of  holy  scripture :. 

•  /  wUI  not  henafter  drink  (f  ihe  fruit  pf  the  vine.  8t 
Paul  and  St  Luke  call  it  bread  after  consecration.  They 
«peak  of  ^rM£rVsg^,.  which  agrees  with  bread,  not  with 
Christ's  body.  Jt  was  to  be  done  in  remembranee  of  him^ 
Tits. is  the  bread  that  came  down  Jrom  Iteaven  /  but  Christ's 
body  came  not  down  from  heaven.  It  is  the  Spirit  thai 
qitkkeneth^  the  Jlnhprcfiteth  nothing. 

2.  The  most  certain  testimonies  of  the  ancient  catholic 
fathers,  who  (after  my  judgment)  do  sufilciently  declare 
this  matter. 

Here  he  produced  many  fathers,  Dionysiu9,  I^atius^ 
Irenxus,  Tertnliian,  Chrysostom,  Cyprian,  Theodoret,  Ge- 
latias,  Austin^  Cyril^  Isycfaius,  tfnd  Bcfrtram,  who  call  it 
bread  after  consecration,  sacraDliental  bread,  the  figure  of 
Christ's  body  : '  And  expressly  ^olire,  that  bread  stHl  con- 
tinues after  consecration,  and  diat  the  elements  ceaie  n^ot 
to  be  the  substance  of  bread  ^nd  wine  stilt. 

•  3.  The  nature  of  a  sacrament. '  In  which  he  supposes 
natural  symbols  to  represent  like  spiritual  eflf^ts,  which 
in  thesacfametitof  the  Lord's  Supper  are  unity,  nutri- 
tion,, and  conversion.  They  who  take  away  the  unionr 
of  the  grains  making  one  bread,  of  which  partaking  we 
be«;ome  one  mystical  body  ol Christ;  or  they  who  deny* 
the  nutrition,  or  substance  of  those  grains,  by  which  our 
bodies  being  noorished  is  represented  the  nourishment  of 
our  souls  by  the  body  of  Christ ;  these  take  away  the  simi- 
litude between  the  bread  and  the  body  of  Christ,  and  - 
destroy  the  natiire  of  a  sacrament.  As  neither  is'  there 
any  tfaipg  to  signify  our  being  turned  into  Christ's  body 
if  there  be  no  conversion  of  me  bread  into  the  substance 
of  our  bddies. 

The  Ml  gnmnd  was,  that  transubstantiation  destroys 
pne  of  thenatures  in  Chrtsti 

They       ^^^ 
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-  TW^  iwhich  say  that  Chrbt  is  carnaUy  present '  in  At 
euchanstt  do  take  from  him  the  verity  oS  man's  nature. 
£uty^e8  granted  the  divine  nature  in  Christ,  but  bis  hiii^ 
man  nature  iie  denied.  So  they^  that  defend  transjufastan- 
uattop,  ascribe  that  to  fhe  human  nature,  which  only 
luelpi^g^th  to  the  divine  nature. 

The  5ih  ground  is  the  mosi  sure,  belief  of  the  article 
o|,oi^r.  faith,  He  oscinded  into  hav^* 

He  quotes  .from  Sit  Austin  on  St  Joho»  « The  Lord 

<  ^  al^oYie,  ey^n  tP  the  end  of  the  world:  But  yet  the 
«  verity  of  the  Lord  is  here  also.  For  his  body  wherein 
<-  he  rp^e  ag^  miust  n^eds  be  in  one  placey  but  his  verity 
•  is  spread  abroad  every  where.' 

.  By  verity  he  means  an  essential  divine  presence  by  his 
ioyisible  and  junspeakable  grace,,  as  he  distinguishes  on 
M^tt|[i.  xxviii.  ^  As  touching  his  majesty^  his  providence, 
<.hia  i|[vyisibl^' and  unspeakable  griioe,  ^ese^ words  are 
« .hU^Uedy  which  be  spake,  I  am  with  you  unto  the  end  of 

<  thevf^rldi  But  according  to  the  flesh  which  he  todc 

<  upon  biip,  SQ  ye  shall  noinave  mc  al-wtyt  vntk  you.  .  And 

<  why  ?  because  as  concerning  his  flesh  beyent  op  ixito. 

<  heaven,  ^nd  is  not  here^  for  he  sitteth  at  the  right  hand 
«,  of  the  father  *.  A;id  yet  copc?rn|n«  the.  presence  of  jiis 

<  divine  majesty  he  is  not  departea  hence.  And  from 
V^gibis  be  quoted,  f  Cpncerning  hiailesh  we  look  for  him 
«Vfron^  h.e^yen.;  ;whom,  as  iconcermng  the' word  (or  di- 

<  vin^^n^tuce)  we  believe  to.be  with-  us  on  earth.'  And 
s^ain,  .f  the  course  pf  scripture  must,  be  searched  of  os, 

<  and  many  tesumpnijes  .mtitst  be  gathered*,,  to  shew  plainly 

<  what  a  wickedness  and.  sacrilege  it  is,  to  refer  those 

<  things  to  the  propertyvof  the  divine  nature,  which  dci' 
«  xjnly  biglong  to  die  ntature  of  the.  flesh ;  And  contrari- 
<;wise,  tp  apply  those  things  to  the  nature  of  ibe.  flesh, 
<,:which  do  properly  belong  to  the  divine  nature.' .  Which 
be  observes  the^  transubsj^at^^iators  do,  who  afibrm  Christ's 
body  not  to  be  (contained  in  any  one  place,  and  ascribe 
tLat  tp  hjis  ^  humanity,  which  properly  belongs  to  }m 
divinity,  r  .      . 

,,IL  Against  the  obl;ation  of  Christ  in  the  Lordfs  Supper 
be,  determined  on  these  tvi^o  grounds : 

•  i.  Scripture  ;  as  F^ul  saith»  Hebrews,  ix.  Christ  king 
iecome  an  high  priejit  of  good  ihietg^  to  come^  4y  a  greater  and 
more  perfect  tabernacU  noi  made  nibith  hands  %  that  isy  not  of 
this  byilqifig  :  •  Neither  by  :the  .b/ood  of  goats  and  ca/ves,  hut 
by  his  own  bloody  entered  once  into  the  holy  place ^^  ami  Gained 
eternal  tf^defnption  for  USi  :  j^nd,  novf  in  the  end  of  the  ns)orld^ 
he  Imth  appeared  oacE  to  put  a%ve^  ^risf  ty^Jtha  sacrifice  $f 

himselfi 
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Utnself.     KnA  agatn^  Christ  was  once  offered  to  tah  /lioay 
th^  sins  of  tnafti^.     Moreover  he  saith,  fV^ah  qne  offering 
hath  he  made  ferfett  for  ever    tJwse    that    are    sartct^ed^' 
These  scriptures  do  persuade  me, to. believe,  that  there*  is" 
no  other  oblation  of  Christ  (albeit  I :am  not  ignorant  thatt 
there  are  maay  >sacrifices)  but  that. which  was  onob  made 
on  th«  cross.  .     ^   . ' 

2,  The  testimonies  of  ihe  ancient  fathers.     Austin  ad 
Bmtlf.  eplst.  2S.  •    Agaiix,  in  his  book  of  forty-three   ques-*: 
tians,  question  forty-one,    contra.   Transuhstan,    Cb.  .-SO.; 
e^.!2iy22.  where  he  writes,  how  the  Christians  iceep  ^ 
Qiemorial  oi  the  sacrifice  past,  with  an'  obiation,  and   par* 
t^cipaiioa  of  th?t  body  and  blood  of  .Christ.     Fulgentius,! 
in  his  book  de  Fidey  calls  th^  saipe  oblation  a  .com memo-* ! 
rational  And  these  things  are  sulBcieot.  at  this  time  for 
a  schoTastic  determination  of  these  matters* 
:  Yet  this  was  more  than  a  mere  scholastic  exercise;'  the' 
QCcasioil  of  appointh)g  this  disputation  arose  at  Oxford, 
^exe.Dr Smith,  taking  offence  at  Peter  Martyr's. expo-. 
SAtion  of  scripoire^  chalieoged  Martyr  to  a. public  dtspu-/ 
tjjtiori  :  Which  Martyr  declared  himself  ready  to*  engage  ( 
ifii}  but  not  without  th«  king's  cleave.     The.  priry  council 
give-  leave,  but  Smith  ran  away  from  his  challenge.     Then ' 
Martyr  challenged  all  the  Roman  catholics  in  that,  uni- 
versity to  mmiit^in  their  |:ransubstantiation»  and  the  piiyy 
-  council  appointed  delegates  to  heai  and  preside  at  the  dis- 
putation.    And  like  disputations  were  appointed  at  Cam-*r 
bridge,  that  the  papists,  there  might  likewise  have  an 
opportunity  of  defending  their  opinions,  if  they  could. 

Langdale,  one  pf  tbie  disputants,  and  for  his  zeal  made 
archdeacon  of  Chichester  by  queen  Mary,  composed  a  pre- . 
tpnded  refutation  of  bishop  Ridley's  determination:  But 
with  this  suspicion  of  unfairness  in  his  Account  of  ma- . 
naging  the  dispute,  that  though  be  had  the  king's   licence 
for  printing  it,  at. Paris,  February-  1&B^\  yet  it  was  not 
printed  till  three  years  after,  whvn   iLangdale  was  secure 
that  Ridley  could,  make  no  reply*.    However,  Pilkington, 
anothec  of  the^disputaitts,  afterward  bishop  of  Durham^ 
says,  that  the  bishop  made  aU  things -so  clear  in  his  de^ 
teirrnination^  aod  the  auditors  were  so  .jcouvsiaced,^  that* 
soikie  of  them  would  have  turned  .archbishop  Cranmer's' 
book  on  that  subject  into  Latins 

Ridley  assisted  Cranmer  in  the  first  edition  of  the  liturgy, 
or.  common-prayer,  which  was  published  in  154*8.  He 
was  ranked  with  Cranmer,  Hooper,  and  Ferrar,  among 
those  called'  the  zeahus protestaftis^.'m-  opposition  to  Gar- 
diner, Tunstal,  and  Booner,  who  were  called  zealmu papists^ 

Ridley 
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Ridley  printed  the  injunctions  which  he  had  set  forth 
for  the  visiution  of  his  diocese ;  and  thejr  dearly  shew 
the  progress  that  the  Reformation  had  made  in  England.' 
They  particularly  enjoined,  that  none  should  receive  the 
eommuntony  but  such  as  should  be  ready  with  meekness 
to  confess  the  arttctes  of  the  creed  upon  request  of  the 
curate.  That  the  homilies  should  be  read  orderly,  wirlw 
out  omission  of  any  part  thereof ;  and  that  the  common- 
prayer  be  read  in  every  church  upon  Wednesdays  and  Fri« 
days.  That  none  should  maintain  purgatory,  inrocation 
of  saints,  the  six  articles,  bead-rolls,  pilgrimages,  relicst 
rubrics,  primmers,  justification  of  man  bj  his  own  woiks^ 
holy  bread,  psalms,  ashes,  candles,  creeping  to  the  cross^ 
hallowing  of  fire,  or  altars,  or  such  like  abuses. 

The  king  was  under  a  visible  decay,  and  bishop  Ridley 
preached  before  him  about  the  latter  end  of  his  sickness. 
The  bishop  enlarged  much  in  his  sermon  on  the  good  effects 
of  charity ;  and  the  king  was  so  moved  with  what  he  said, 
that  immediately  after  the  sermon  he  sent  for  the  bishop, 
whom  he  commanded  to  sit  down  and  be  covered.  Hi»* 
majesty  resumed  the  heads  of  the  discourse,  and  said  his 
lordship  must  give  some  directions  how  he  might  acquit 
himself  of  his  duty.  The  bishop,  astonished  at  so  much 
tenderness  and*  sensibility  in  so  young  a  prince,  biirst  into 
tears  :  but  desired  time  to  consider  of  the  particular  chan^' 
nel  in  which  the  royal  charity  should  be  directed ;  and 
that  the  king^  would  give  him  leave  to  consult  with  the 
lord-mayor  and  aldern^en  about  it.  His  majesty  accord-^ 
ingly  wrote  them  a  letter  by  the  bishop,  who  returned  to 
him  with  a  scheme  of  three  foundations  ;  one  for  the  sick 
and  wounded,  another  for  such  as  were  wilfully  idle  or 
mad,  and  a  third  for  orphans :  And  his  majesty  endowed 
St  Bartholomew's  hospital  for  the  firsts  Bridewell  for  the 
second,  and  Grei/  Friars  church  for  the  third. 

The  king  died  in  1553,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  sister 
Mary,  whose  reign  was  polluted  with  the  blood  of  mar- 
tyrs, of  whom  Ridley  was  one  of  the  chief.  The  queen 
was  a  rigid  papist,  aiid  caused  lady  Jane  Grey  to  be  be- 
headed, who  openly  professed  the  protestant  religion,  and 
to  whom  £iiward  had  conveyed  the  crown  by  his  wilL< 
The  duke  of  Northumberland  and  his  son,  and  the  duke 
of  Norfolk  and  his  brother,  were  also  beheaded  for  attempt- 
ing to  place  that  most  excellent  lady  on  the  throne ;  and 
bishop  Hidley  wa6  sent  to  the  Tower,  amotig  others,  whom 
Mary  was  detei^mined  to  sacrifice  to  her  vengeance. 

The  queen  released  Ga^iner  and  Bonner  out  of  the 
Tower,  and  employed  them  to  pull  down  the  Reformation. 

The 
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The  mass  was  restored,  the  protestants  inhumanly  peise- 
cuted,  and  several  laws  enacted  for  establishing  popery. 
The  parliament  revived  the  statutes  against  heresy  ;  and 
thequeen  commissioned  Gardiner,  as  her  bloody  instrumenf, 
for  the  extirpation  of  what  she  called  heresy.  He  was 
particularly  ordered  to  purge  the  churches  of  all  married 
bishops  add  priests ;  in  consequence  of  which,  four  bi« 
shops  were  deprived  for  marriage,  as  also  three  for  preach- 
ing erroneous  doctrines-,  and  of  16,000  of  the  inferior 
clergy  then  in  England,  12,000  were  turned  out  for  having 
wives. 

As  Gardiner  was  for  forcing  the  protestants  into  the 
pale  of  the  Romish  church,  he  began  with  exerting  his 
rage  against  the  bishops,  and  the  most  eminent  divines. 
The  bishops  Ridley,  Latimer,  Hooper,  and  f  errar,  were  all 
imprisoned,  and  all  suffered  martyrdom  ;  which  caused  an 
universal  consternation  \  and  the^pish  bishops  themselves 
seemed  ashamed  of  these  barbarities. 

Ihe  convocation  was  adjourned,  and  removed  to  Oxford^ 
that  the  dispute  with  the  protestant  divines  might  be  held 
before  the  whole  university.  To  give  a  colour  of  justice  to 
this  conference,  archbishop  Cranmer,  and  bishops  Ridley 
and  Latimer,  were  sent  from  the  Tower  oi  London  to  the  pri« 
son  at  Oxford,  where  they  were  ill  accommodated,  denied 
the  convenience  of  their  books  and  papers,  die  conversation 
of  each  other,  and  any  mutual  assistance  in  the  conference ; 
for  each  was  to  have  his  day  separate  from  the  others* 
To  these  three  prelates,  under  ^ch  disadvantages,  a  com- 
mittee from  the  convocation  and  the  two  universities  were 
to  be  opposed.  The  queen  sent  her  precept*  to  the  mayor 
and  baiMs  of  Oxford,  to  bring  the  prisoners  into  the 
public  schools,  at  the  time  appointed  for  the  disputations  ^ 
calling  Ridley  a  doctor,  and  Latimer  only  clerk.  It  was 
intended  to  expose  these  three  great  prelates  to  insolence 
and  abuse.     <  This  disputation  (says  Fuller)  was  intended 

<  as  a  preparative  or  prologue  to  the  tragedy  of  these  bi« 

<  shops'  deaths ;  as  it  were  to  dry  their  bodies  the  more 

<  afore-hand  that  afterwards  they  might  burn  the  brighter 

<  and  clearer  for  the  same.' 

Th|e  government  and  clergy  are  charged  with  the  most 
infernal  proceedings.  The  queen  was  married  to  Philip 
of  Spain,  and  imagined  herself  pregnant:  But  she  de- 
clared, ^e  could  not  be  delivered  till  the  heretics,  who 
now  filled  all  the  jails  about  London^  were  burnt }  while 
the  clergy  and  council  of  England  were  to  be  the  execu- 
tioners of  the  bloody  purpose.  '  All  the  nation  seemed 
f  .(o  b^  in  a  blaze  from  persecuting  flames  \*  and  three 

martyrs 
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jtmrlyr^Vrere  particularly  singled  .out~«R:idley,  Latimef, 
and  Cranmer. 

Commissions  for  trying  thenn  were  directed  to  thre^ 
Jbtsbops  and  several  others :  But  the  imprisoned  prelates, 
at  their  different  appearances,  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
papal  authority.  Cranmer  was  brought  out  first  before 
ihe  coiumittee.  The  next  was  Ridley  ;  who  began  with 
a  solemn  declaration,  that  though  he  was  once  of  anotlier 
opinion  than  what  he  was  of  at  present,  yet  he  had  not 
changed  it  upon  any  worldly  considerations,  but  merely 
for  lova  of  truth :  And  since  it  was  the  cause  of  God  he 
was  now  td  maintai!>,  he  protested  that  he  would  have 
leave  to  add  to,  or  alter,  any  argument,  as  he  should  see 
.cause  for  it  y  and  desired  he  might  be  permitted  to  speak 
without  interruption.  All  this  was  promised  him,  but 
not  complied  with }  and,  though  all  the  committee  as- 
sailed him  by  turns,  even  sometimes  four  or  five  at  once, 
he  maintained  his  ground,  till  the  prolocutor  put  an  end, 
by  saying,  *  You  see  the  obstinate,  vain  glorious,  crafty^ 
*  and  inconstant  mind  of  this  man  ;  but  you  also  see  the 
<  force  of  truth  cannot  be  shaken ;  therefore,  cry  out 
«  with  me  5  truth  has  the  victory/ 

The  three  bishops  were  adjudged  to  be  obstinate  here- 
tics, and  declared  to  be  no  longer  members  of  the  church ; 
to  which  they  all  objected.  Ridley  told  the  commis- 
sioners, that  although  he  was  not  of  their  company,  yet 
he  doubted  not  but  his  name  was  written  in  another  place, 
whither  this  sentence  would  send  him  sooner  than  by  the 
course  of  nature  he  should  have  gone. 

The  prisoners  were  then  parted,  and  conducted  to  their 
separate  prisons  ;  where  Ridley  wrote  a  lettec  to  the  pro- 
locutor, complaining  of  the  noisy  and  irregular  manner 
with  which  the  dispute  was  carried  on  ;  whereio  he  had 
not  the  liberty  of  making  a  full  defence,  ndr  of  urging 
his  arguments  at  length,  being  overpowered  with  clamour  ; 
and  the  indecent  abuse  of  four  or  five  opponents  at  a  time. 
He  desired,  however,  that  he  might  have  a  copy  of  what 
the  notaries  had  set  down  ;  which  was  not.granted. 

Ridley  and  Latimer  refused  to  recant,  or  to  renounce 
their  reason  upon  the  unintelligible  jargon  of  a  popish 
eucharist,  the  common  watch- word  ior  murder  in  those 
days,  and  they  were  to  be  delivered  over  to  the  secular 
arm.  The  bishops  of  Gloucester,  Lincoln,  and  Bristol,  were 
sent  to  Oxford ,^  to  proceed  against  them.  When  the  com- 
mission was  read,  and  it  appeared  that  the  judges,  pro- 
ceeded in  the  name  of  the  pope,  Ridley  put  on  his  cap  and 
refused  to  pay  any  reverence  to  those  whb  acted  by  such 

a  t:om- 
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.ft  <$(Hi(imit«bsi.  Latimer  also  protested  against  the  papal 
authority ;  and  being  both  accused  of  the  opinions^  which 
they  had  maintained  in  the  public  schools  a  year  and  a 
half  before^  were  allowed  till  the  next  morning  to  con^ 
sider,  whether  Aey  w6uld  retract,-  or  perseVere  in  them; 
Both  adhered  to  the  answers  they  had  already  made ;  and 
oil  the  nesit  morning  they  were  pronounced  guilty  of  here-  • 
sy,  degraded  from  priest's  orderis,  and  consigned  over  to  the 
secular  magistrate  to  be  punished. 

Great  attempts  were  •  made  on  Ridley  to  persuade  him 
to  s^cept  of  the  qcieen'a  mercyi  which-  he  refused,  and  ^ 
warrant  was  sent  down  for  the  execution  of  him  and  La* 
timer.  .  They  suffered  on  the  sixteenth  of  October,  1555, 
on  the  north  side  of  Oxford,  in  the  ditch  opposite  BalioU 
College*     Whefn  they  came  up  to  the  stake,  they  embraced 
each  other  with  great  affection  ;  and  Ridley,  with  an  air 
of  pleasure,  said  to  Latimer,  «  Be  of  good  heart,  brother } 
«  for  God  vSrill  either  assuage  the  fury  of  the  flanie,  or^ 
«  else  enable  us  to  bear  it.*'    He  then  returned  to  the 
stake,  and,  jfalling  upoxi  his  knees,  kissed  it  and  prayied 
very  fervently.     After  which  setting  himself  to  speak  to' 
the  spectators,  some  persons  ran  to  him  and  stopped'  his 
mouth.     Being  afterwards  stripped,  lie  stood  on  a  stone 
near  the  stake,  and  offered  up  the  following  prayer ;  <^  O 
"  heavenly  Father, .  I   give  thee  hearty  thanks  for  that 
«  thpu  hast  called  me  to  be  a  professor  of  thee,  even  unto 
<«  death.     I  beseech  thee,.  Lord  God,  have  mercy  on  this 
«  realm  of  England,  and  deliver  it  from  all  its  enemies." 
They  were  not  permitted  to  speak,  in  answer  to  a  long 
sermon  preached  by  a  Dr  Smith,  unless  they  would  recant. 
To  this  Ridley  replied.  That  he  would  never  deny  ki& 
Lord,  nor  the  truths  of  which  he  was  persuaded ;  but 
*«  God's  will  be  done."     He  said^  he  had  received  finea 
when  he  was  bishop  of  London  for  leases*  which  were  now 
voided,  and  desired  that  the  queen  might  give  order,  either 
that  the  leases  might  be  made  good,  or  the  fines  restored 
to  the  tenants  out  of  the  effects  he  had  left  behind  him, 
which  were  more  than  sufficient  for  that  purpose.     After 
this,  they  were  ordered  to  fit  themselves  for  the  stake  ; 
and  as  a  smith  was  knocking  in  the  staple,  which  held 
the  chain,  he  said  to  him  \  <<  Good  man,  knock  it  in 
<^  hard,  for  the  flesh  will  have  its  course."     Some  gun- 
powder was  hanged   about  their  bodies  to  hasten  their 
deaths  ;  and  the  fire  was  put  to  the  wood.     The  powder 
took  fire  with  the  first  flame,  which  instantly  put  Latimer 
out  of  his  pain :  But  thei^e  was  so  much  wood  thrown  on 
the  fire  where  Ridley  was>  that  the  flame  could  not  bre^ijc 

through 
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tkrottght  it)  to  that  his  legs  were  almost  coffsumed  tefere 
St  was  observed ;  and' then  a  passage  being  made  to  the 
flame,  it  put  an  end  to  his  life,  in  the  fifty.fifth  year  of 
his  age.  A  little  before  he  gave  up  the  ghost,  he  cried 
with  a  loud  voice;  **  Into  thy  hand,  O  Lord,  I  com* 
*<  mend  my  spirit.    Lord,  receive  my  soul !'' 

The  station  which  both  these  martyrs  had  held,  the 
regularity  of  their  lives,  the  peaceableness  of  their  tern* 
pers,  their  age,  and  their  behaviour  at  the  stake,  raised 
great  commiseration  in  the  spectators,  and  sent  them  home 
greatly  displeased  with  those  who'  bad  brought  them  to 
this  end. 

Ridley's  fine  parts,  and  his  great  improvements  in  all 
the  branches  of  literature  necessary  to  a  divine,  gave  him 
the  first  rank  in  his  profession ;  znd  his  life  was  answer- 
able to  his  knowledge.  He  was  of  an  easy  obliging  tem- 
per ;  and  though  he  wanted  not  a  proper  spirit  to  support 
his  character,  or  to  do  himself  justice  against  the  great 
and  powerful ;  yet  he  was  always  ready  to  forgive  any 
injuries,  or  offences.  His  zeal  for  religion  did  not  shew 
itself  in  promoting  severities  against  thiose  who  differed 
from  it ;  but  in  diligently  explaining  the  parts  that  were 
misunderstood,  and  shewing  their  foundation  in  scripture 
and  antiquity.  The  grace  of  his  Master  was  not  only  shewn 
in  the  candour  and  charity  of  his  sentiments  ;  but  he  did 
good  offices  for  those  who  differed  from  him  i  he  was  a 
great  benefactor  to  the  poor;  he  expended  his  revenue 
in  a  way  becoming  a  bishop ;  he  maintained  and  treated 
Heath,  the  deprived  bishop  of  Worcester,  for  a  year  and 
a  half,  in  the  same  splendour  as  though  Fulham-house  had 
been  his  own  ;  and  Bonner's  mother  who  merited  noidiing 
on  her  own  account,  dined  always  there  at  the  table  with 
him,  whilst  her  son  was  in  the  Tower.  The  Reforma- 
tion was  gteatly  promoted  by  his  zeal  and  learning  while 
he  lived,  as  well  as  by  his  courage'  and  constancy  at  his 
death :  For  of  all  who  served  the  altar  of  the  church  of 
England,  he  bore,  perhaps,  the  most  useful  testimony,  both 
in  life  and  death,  to  .her  doctrine; 

To  this  we  may  add  the  character  given  of  him  by  his 
learned  biographer,  Dr  Glocester  Ridley,  whose  masterly 
performance  we  would  recommend  to  our  Readers  for  the 
history,  not  of  bishop  Ridley  only,  but  of  the  whole  time 
in  which  he  lived.  Bishop  Ridley  (says  he)  was  «  meek 
*  and  gentle  to  tender  consciences,  patiently  bearing  with 
^  their  weakness ;  but  wheje  be  saw  the  will  was  in  fault 

<  from  vanity,  pialice,  or  obstinacy,  he  set  himself  with 

<  great  earnestness  and  steadiness  to  reduce  it  to  a  sub- 

<  mission. 
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**  mission.-^With  respect  to  hLoiself,  he  was  mortiBed^ 

<  and  given  to  prayer  aad  contemplation :  With  respect 

<  to  his  family)  careful  and  instructive.     His   mode  of 

<  life  was,  as  soon  as  he  rose,  and  had  dressed  hina^elf,  tc^ 

<  continue  in  private  prayer  half  an  hour ;  then  (unless 

<  other  busitiess  interrupted  him)  he  retired  to  his  study^ 

<  where  he  continued  till  ten  of  the  clock,  at  which  hour 

<  he  came  to  common  prayer  with  his  family,  and  there 

*  daily  read  a  lecture  to  them,  beginning  at  the  Acts  of 
« the  Apostles,  and  so  going  regularly  through  St  Paul's 

*  epistles,  giving  to  every  one   that  could   read  a  New 

<  Testament^  aiid  hiring   them  to  learn  by   heart   some 
«  chosen  chapters,  8ccJ  , 

He  v^as  a  person  small  in  statUre,  but  great  in  learning, 
and  profoundly  read  in  divinity.  Among  several  things 
that  he  wrote,  were  these:  A  treatise  concerning  images^ 
hot  to  be  set,  up,  nor  worshipped  in  churches.  A  brief 
declaration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  A  treatise  of  the  bles- 
sed sacrament.  A  pitious  lamentation  of  the  miserable 
state  of  the  church  of  England,  at  the  time  of  the  late 
revolt  from  the  gospel:  A  comparison  between  the  com* 
fortable  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  and  the  traditions  of  pd*- 
pish  religion.  He  had  a  hand  in  compiling  the  common 
prayer-book }  as  also  disputations  aiid  conferences  about 
tnatters  of  religion. 


Here  follow  two  of  his  letters. 


<<  IVf  ASTER  Chekb,  I  wbh  you  grace  and  peace.  Sir^ 
«  ^^-"  in  God's  cause,  for  God's  sake;  and  in  his  name^ 
<(  I  beseech  you  of  your  help  and  furtherance  towards; 
<<  God's  word.  I  did  talk  with  yoti  of  late  what  case  I 
«  was  in  concerning  my  chaplains.  I  have  gotten  the 
((  good  will  and  grant  to  be  with  me,  of  three  preachers,; 
«  men  of  good  learning,  and  (as  I  am  persuaded)  of  ex- 
«  cellent  virtue  j  ^  which  are  all  able,  both  with  life  and 
<<  learning,  to  set  forth  God's  word  iii  London,  and  iri 
"  all  parts  in  England ;  for  from  thence  goeth  example 
<^  (as  you  know)..into  all  the  rest  of  the  king's  majesty'^ 
"  whole  realm.  The  men's  names  be  these ;  Mr  Grindai; 
«•  whom  you  k^ow  to  be  a  man  bf  virtue  and  learning  : 
<(  Mr  Bradford,  a  man  by  whom  (as  I  am  assuredly  in* 
^<  formed)  God  hath  and  doth  work  wonders,  in  setting 
"  forth  .of  his  word  ;  The  third  is  a  preacher,  the  whichf 
^*  for  detecting  and  confuting  the  Anabaptists  and  Papists 

^  Be  «  a 
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«  is  enforced  now  to  bear  Christ's  cross.  The  two  first 
«  be  scholars  in  the  university :  The  third  is  as  poor  as 
*f  either  of  the  other  twain.  Now  there  is  fallen  a  pre- 
•(  bend  in  Paul's,  called  Cantrelist  by  the  death  of  one 
<«  Lay  ton.  This  prebend  is  an  honest  man's  living  of 
«(  thirty-four  pounds  and  better  in  the  king's  books.  I 
«  would  with  all  my  heart  give  it  unto  Mr  Grindal  ^  and 
.«  so  I  should  have  him  continually  with  me,  and  in  my 
•c  diocese  to  preach. 

"  But  alas  !  Sir,  I  am  letted  by  the  means  (I  fear  me) 
M  of  such  as  do  not  fear  God.  One  Mr  WiUiam  Thomas^ 
«  one  of  the  clerks  to  the  council,  hath  in  times  past  set 
«  the  council  upon  me»  to  have  me  to  grant  that  Layton 
**  might  have  alienated  the  said  prebend  unto  him  and 
<<  his  heirs  for  ever.  God  was  mine  aid  and  defender^ 
"  that  I  did  not  consent  unto  his  ungodly  enterprise.  Yet 
<(  I  was  then  so  handled  before  the  cotmcil,  that  I  granted^ 
<<  that  whensoever  it  should  fall,  I  should  not  give  it  be- 
^  fore  I  should  make  the  king's  majesty  privy  unto  it. 
«  Now,  Layton  is  departed,  and  the  prebend  is  fallen,  and 
«<  certain  of  the  council  (no  doubt  by  this  ungodly  man's 
^  means)  have  written  unto  me,  to  stay  the  collation. 
((  And  whereas  he  despaireth,  that  ever  I  would  assent 
"  that  a  preacher's  living  should  be  bestowed  on  him,  he 
<<  hath  procured  letters  unto  me,  subscribed  with  certain 
<«  of  the  council's  hands,  that  now  the  king's  majesty  hath 
«  determined  it  unto  the  furniture  of  his  highness's  stable* 
«  Alas  !  Sir,  this  is  a  heavy  hearing  :  When  papistry  was 
««  taught,  there  was  nothing  too  little  for  the  teachers. 
«  When  the  bishop  »gave  his  benefices  unto  ideots,  un- 
<«  learned,  ungodly,  for  kindred,  for  pleasure,  for  service^ 
**  and  other  worldly  respects,  all  was  then  well  allowed. 
««  Now,  when  a  poor  living  is  to  be  given  unto  an-excel- 
«  lent  clerk,  a  man  known  and  tried  to  have  both  dis- 
<<  cretion  and  also  virtue  ;  and  such  a  t)ne  as,  before  God, 
**  I  do  not  know  a  man  yet  unplaced  and  unprovided  for, 
•«  more  meet  to  set  forth  God's  word  in  all  England : 
•«  When  a  poor  living,  I  say,  which  is  founded  for^ 
<<  preacher,  is  to  be,  given  unto  such  a  man,  that  then  an 
^<  ungodly  person  shall  procure  in  this  sort  letters  to  stop 
*'  and  let  the  same  ;  alas  I  Mr  Cheke,  this  seemeth  unto 
<*  me  to  be  a  right  heavy  hearing.  Is  this  the  fruit  of 
•«  the  gospel  ?  speak,  Mr  Cheke,  speak  for  God's  sake, 
«  in  God's  cause,  unto .  whomsoever  you  think  you  may 
M  do  any  good  withal.  And  if  you  will  not  speak,  then 
^<  I  beseech  you  let  these  my  letters  speak  unto  Mr  Gates, 
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*'^  to  Mr  Wrotbe,  to  Mr  Cecili  whom  all  I  do  take  for  men 
«  that  do  fear  God. 

<•  It  was  said  here  constantly,  my  lord  chamberlain  to 
<«*  have  been  departed  :  Sir,  though  the  day  be  delayed, 
*<  yet  he  hath  no  pardon,  of  long  life,  and  therefore  I  do 
<(  beseech  his  good  lordship;  and  so  many  as  shall  read 
«<  these  letters,  if  they  fear  God,  to  help  that  neither 
<<  horse,  nor  yet  dog,  be  suffered  to  devour  the  poor  liv- 
<<  ings  appointed  and  founded  by  godly  ordinance  to  the 
««  ministers  of  Gk}d*s  word.  The  causes  of  conscience, 
«  which  do  move  me  to  speak  and  write  thus,  are  not  only 
*<(  those  which  I  declared  once  in  the  cause  of  this  prebend 
«'  before  the  king^s  majesty's  council,  which  now  I  let 
<<  pass  ;  but  also  now  the  man,  Mr  Grindal,  unto  whom 
<«  I  would  give,  this  prebend,  doth  move  me  very  much  5 
«*  for  he  is  a  man  known  to  be  both  of  virtue,  honesty, 
**  discretion,  wisdom  and  learning.  And  beside  all  this, 
*<  I  have  a  better  opinion  of  the  king's  majesty's  honour- 
"  able  council,  than  (although  some  of  them  have  sub- 
<«  scribedj  at  this  their  clerk's  crafty  and  ungodly  suit,  to 
**  such  a  letter)  thanj  I  say,  they  will  let,  and  not  suffer 
<<  (after  the  request  made  to  them)  the  living  appointed 
<^  and  founded  for  a  preacher,  and  be  bestowed  upon  so 
«  honest;  and  well  a  learned  man* 

"  Wherefore,  for  God's  sake,  I  beseech  you  all,  help, 
*<  that  with  the  favour  of  the  council,  I  may  have  know- 
«  ledge  of  the  king's  majesty's  good  pleasure,  to  give  this 
«  preacher's  living  unto  Mr  Grindal.  Of  late  there  have 
<«  been  letters,  directed  from  the  king's  majesty  and  his 
«<  honourable  council  unto  all  the  bishops,  whereby  we 
^*  be  charged  and  commanded,  both  in  our  own  persons, 
*<  and  also  to  cause  our  preachers  and  ministers,  especially 
«  to  cry  out  against  the  insatiable  serpent  of  covetousness, 
««  whereby  is  said  to  be  such  a  greediness  amongst  the 
<<  people,  that  each  one  goeth  about  to  devour  another  ; 
•^  and  to  threaten  them  with  God*s  grievous  plagues, 
"  both  now  presently  thrown  upon  them,  and  that  shall 
<<  be  likewise  in  the  world  to  come.  Sir^  what  preachers 
«  shall  I  get  to  open  and  sef.  forth  such  matters,  and  so 
«  as  the  king's  majesty  and  the  council  do  command  them 
*<  to  be  set  forth,  if  either  ungodly  men,  or  unreasonable 
<<  beasts,  be  suffered  to  pull  away  and  devour  the  good  and 
"  godly  learned  preacher's  livings  ?  Thus  I  wish  you  in 
««  God  ever  well  to  fare,  and  to  help  Christ's  cause,  a^ 
*«  you  would  hare  help  of  him  at  your  most  need.  From' 
^<  Fulham  this  present,  the  23d  of  July,  1551. 

**  Your's  in  Christ." 

ti: 
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«  /^  OOD  Mr  Cecil,  I  must  be  a  suitor  unto  you  m 
««  ^^  your  good  master  Christ's  cause  \  I  beseech  you  be 
«  good  to  him.  The  matter  is.  Sir,  alas  I  he  hath  lain 
«  too  long  abroad  (as  you  do  know)  without  lodging,  va 
«  the  streets  of  London,  both  hungry,  naked,  and  cold. 
«  Now,  thanks  be  to  almighty  God  I  the  citizens  are 
«  willing  to  refresh  him,  and  to  give  him  both  meat,  dnnk, 
<<  cloathing  and  firing  :  But  alas  !  sir,  they  lack  lodging 
<(  for  him.  For  in  some  one  house  I  dare  say  they  are  fain> 
<(  to  lodge  three  families  under  one  roof.  Sir,  diere  is  a 
«  wide,  large  empty  house  of  the  king's  majesty's,  called 
<«  Bridewell^  that  would  wonderfully  well  serve  to  lodge 
<^  Christ  in,  if  he  might  find  such  good  friends  in  the 
<<  court  to  procuie  in  his  cause.  Surely  I  hare  such  a 
<<  good  opinion  of  the  king's  majesty,  that  if  Christ  had 
<*  such  faithful  and  hearty  friends  who  would  heartily 
<<  spe&k  for  him,  he  should  undoubtedly  speed  at  the  king's. 
«  majesty's  hands.  Sir,  I  have  promised  my  brethren  the 
<<  citizens  to  move  you,  because  I  do  take  you  for  one 
•<  that  feareth  God,  and  would  that  Christ  should  lie  no. 
<<  more  abroad  in  the  streets." 


JOHN    PHILPO  T. 


npHIS  very  learned  divine,  son  of  Sir  Peter  Philpot,. 
-*  was  bom  near  Winchester ;  and  was,  in  his  youth, 
put  to  Wyckham,  or  New*  College,  Oxford ;  where  he 
studied  the  civil  law  for  six  or  seven  years,  besides  the  other 
liberal  sciences,  and  especially  the  languages  *.  From 
Oxford  he  set  out  upon  his  travels  through  Italy ;  where 
he  was  in  some  danger  on  account  of  Ets  religion;  a 
Franciscan  friar  at  Padua,  endeavouring  to  trouble  him  for 

heresy. 

*  Mr  Strype  records  an  amufing  incident,  relatiTC  to  Mr  PhiIpot»llter 
he  went  to  Oxford  ;— -*  Where  (fays  he)  he  profited  xb  learning,^  weU 

*  that  he  laid  a  wager  of  twsntt  vkmc£  with  John  Harpfield,  that  h* 

*  would  make  two  huAdred  verfes  in  one  night,  and  not  make  above  two 
'  faults  ^n  them*  Mr  Thomas  Tuchymer,  ichoolmafttr,  was  judge :  And 
adjudeg  d  the  twemtt  fbnce  to  Mr  P>hil]^ot.*    Strype*i  JSecl  Mem,  IH. 
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-heresy.  But  returning  to  England  in  the  time  of  king 
Edward,  he  was  collated  to  the  preferment  of  archdeacon 
of  Winchester  by  the  pious  and  excellent  Dr  Ponet,  the 
first  protestant  bishop  of  that  see.  Stephen  Gardiner,  (Po- 
net*s  predecessor)  bishop  of  Winchester,  (says  Strype  *) 
ever  bore  ill-will  against  this  godly  gentleman  [Mr  Phil- 
pot],  and  forbad  him  preaching,  often«:imes  in  king  Hen- 
ry*8  reign.  But  he  [Philpot]  could  not  in  conscience  hide 
his  talent,  under  this  prince,  and  in  so  popish  a  diocese. 
At  last,  the  bishop  sent  for  certain  justices,  who  came  to 
hit  house :  And  there  calling  Mr  Philpot,  rogue  ;  Phil- 
pot  said  to  the  bishop,  "  My  lord,  do  you  keep  a  privy  ses- 
«<  sions  in  your  own  house  for  me,  and  call  me  rogue, 
«  whose  father  is  a  knight,  and  may  spend  a  thousand 
<*  pounds  within  one  mile  of  your  nose  ?  And  he  that 
**  can  spend  ten  pounds  by  the  year,  as  I  can,  I  thank 
««  God,  is  no  vagabond." 

Mr  Philpot,  when  archdeacon  of  Winchester,  laboured 
abundantly  in  word  and  doctrine,  with  great  success,  in 
Hampshire,  during  the  time  of  king  Edward.  He  was 
^ery  well  furnished  both  by  grace  and  natural  acquire- 
ments for  his  calling,  to  which  he  zealously  devoted  them 
all.  Bishop  Ridley  and  our  martyr  were  esteemed  the  two 
most  learned  of  all  our  English  Reformers.  Philpot  ap- 
pears to  have  possessed  great  fervency  of  spirit,  which 
appeared  in  all  his  controfersies  and  troubles  with  the 
papists,  whom  he  boldjy  attacked,  leaving  all  consequences 
in  the  hand  of  God.  He  had  the  glowing  ardour  of  a  mar- 
tyr, and  desired  the  martyr's  crown.  He  was  valiant  for 
the  truth,  and  feared  not  the  faces  of  men ;  for,  at  the 
beginning  of  queen  Mary's  r^ign,  in*  a  convocation  of 
bishops  and  dignitaries,  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
changing  religion  from  protestant  to  popish  ;  our  learned 
archdeacon,  with  a  few  others,  bore  a  noble  testimony 
against  the  design  ;  and,  for  his  vigorous  opposition,  not- 
withstanding the  promised  liberty  of  free  debate,  he  was 
called  before  the  chancellor,  the  said  bishop  of  Winches- 
ter, his  ordinary  :  and  by  him  committed  a  close  prisoner 
for  about  a  year  and  a  half.  He  was  then  sent  to  Bonner, 
bishop  of  ^London,  and  other  commissioners,  who  connned 
him  in  tKe  bishop's  coal-house  ;  to  which  acljoined  a  little 
dark  hoa'i?  with  a  grest  pair  of  stocks,  both  for  hand  and 
fool.  There  he  met  with  two  fellow- sufferers  in  the 
■^larae  good  cause  j  one  of  whooi  was  a  clergyman  of  Essex,. 

3  V  a  godly 

*  Strypc's  Eccl  Mem.  III.  p.  '2i,X 
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a  godly  minister^  and  a  married  man  *  ;  who,  upon  hear* 
ing  that  archdeacon  Philpot  was  brought  to  the  coal-liouse, 
desired  much  to  see  him  ;  to  whom  he  grievously  lament- 
ed, that  in  the  hour  of  temptation,  through  the  frailty  of 
the  flesh,  and  the  extremity  of  imprisonment,  he  had  sin- 
fully complied,  by  writing,  with  the  bishop  of  London.  He 
added,  that  he  was  immediately  set  at  liberty ;  but  after- 
wards felt  such  a  hell  in  his  conscience,  that  he  could 
scarce  refrain  from  laying  violent  hands  on  himself.  Nor 
could  he  be  at  peace  in  his  mind,  till  he  went  to  the  bi- 
shop's register,  desiring  to  see  the  writing  in  which  he  had 
yielded  to  the  bishop  \  which  he  had  no  sooner  got  into 
his  hands,  than  he  tore  it  in  pieces.  The  bishop,  being 
informed  of  this,  sent  for  him,  and  acted  indeed  more  in 
the  character  of  a  popish  bishop,  than  of  a  bishop  of  Jesus 
Christ,  who  must  be  no  striker  ;  for  he  fell  upon  him 
like  a  lion,  beat  his  face  black  and  blue,  and  pluckt  off 
great  part  of  his  beard.  He  then  sent  him  to  be  confined 
hand  and  foot  in  the  stocks  in  the  dark  hole ;  where  Mr 
Philpot  found  him, «  as  joyful  (said  he)  under  the  cross  as 
♦<  any  of  us,  and  very  sorry  for  his  former  infirmity." 

The  second  day  after  Mr  Philpot  had  been  in  the  coal- 
house,  he  was  sent  to  make  his  appearance  before  Bonner ; 
who,  among  other  things,  said,  <  I  marvel  that  you  are  so 
•  merry  in  prison,  singing  and  rejoicing  in  your  naughti-r 

<  ness ;  when  you  should  rather  lament  and  be  sorry.* 

<  Mr  Philpot  answered,  *<  We  are  in  a  dark  comfortless 
<<  place,  and  therefore,  as  St  Paul  wills  us,  we  make 
<<  ntern/  in  the  Lord^  singing  together ^  in  hymns  and  psalms.^* 
After  some  further  altercation,  he  was  remanded  back  to 
the  coal-house ;  "  where  (said  he)  I,  with  my  six  fellow 
«  prisoners,  do  rouze  together  from  the  straw,  as  chear- 
€(  fully,  we  thank  God,  as  others  do  from  their  beds  of 
«  down."  But  as  though  resolved,  if  possible,  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  rejoicing  of  this  great  and  godly  man,  the, 
papists  were  continually  adding  new  severities ;  so  that 
when  bishop  Bonner,  in  one  of  his  fawning  fits,  9sked 
him,.  *  If  he  could  shew  him  any  pleasure,  and  he  would 

<  do  it.*  Mr  Philpot  answered,  "  My  lord,  the  pleasure 
<«  that  I  will  require  of  your  lordship  is,  to  hasten  my 
<i  judgment  which  is  committed  unto  you,  and  to  dis- 
<«  patch  me  forth  of  this  miserable  world,  unto  my  eternal 
«  rest.     For  notwithstanding  this  fair  speech  (added  he 

"in 

*  This  was  the  Rerd.  Mr  Thomas  Whittle*  a  mod  excellent  man,  as 
appears  by  his  writings  preferved  by  Mr  Fox*  He  fuffered  in  the  flames 
with  great  joy  and  conltancy,  not  long  afterwards. 
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^  in  his  account  of  this  matter)  I  cannot  obtain  hitherto, 
•<  for  this  fortnight  past,  either  fire,  or  candle,  or  good 
'<  lodging.  But  it  is  good  for  a  man  to  be  brought  low 
«<  in  this  world,  and  to  be  counted  amongst  the  vilest 
«  that  he  m^f  in  time  of  reward  receive  exaltation  and 
<c  glory.  Therefore,  praised  be  God,  that  he  hath  hum- 
*<  bled  me,  and  given  me  grace  with  gladness ^to  be  con- 
«  tent  withal." 

Mr  Philpot  was  examined  fifteen  or  sixteen  several  times 
before  bishop  Bonoer  and  others  ;  but  being  well  skilled 
in  the  civil  and  canon  law,  he  pleaded  his  privilege  of 
£Mceptionem  firi^  and  refused  to  be  examined  before  the 
bishop  of  London  ;  because  he  was  not  his  ordinary,  being 
archdeacon  of  Winchester.  The  bishop  urged  his  right  of 
being  his  judge ;  because  the  convocation,  in  which  Mj: 
Philpot  w'as  accused  of  heresy,  in  zealously  maintaining 
the  prote&tant  doctrines  of  the  church  of  England,  as  then 
by  law  established,  was  held  in  St  Paul's  church,  and 
consequently  in  his  diocese :  *  Therefore  as  you  were  sent 

*  hither  to  me  (said  the  bishop)  by  the  queen's  commis- 

*  sioners,  and  are  now  in  my  diocese,  I  will  proceed  against 
«  you  as  your  ordinary/ 

"  I  cannot  deny  (said  Mr  Philpot)  but  I  am  in  your 
*^  coal-house,  which  is  in  your  diocese-;  yet  am  I  not  of 
«  your  diocese.  I  was  brought  hither  through  violence^ 
<<  and  by  such  men  as  had  no  just  authority  so  to  do ;  and 
<<  therefore  my  being  at  present  in  your  diocese,  is  not 
**  enough  to  deprive  me  of  own  ordinary's  jurisdic- 
<«  tion ;  nor  does  it  make  me  willingly  subject  to  your 
<<  jurisdiction,  any  more  than  a  sanctuary  man,  being  by 
(c  force  brought  forth  of  his  place  of  privilege,  loses  his 
"  privilege,  but  may  always  claim  his  privilege  wheresc- 
«  ever  he  is  brought :  Nor  does  my  conduct  in  the  con- 
<<  vocation  subject  ,me  to  your  jurisdiction,  or  make  you 
'<  my  ordinary ;  for  although  St  Paul's  be  in  your  dio- 
^  ces«^  it  is  nevertheless  a  peculiar  of  the  dean  and  chap* 
<<  ter,  and  therefore  not  of  your  diocese."  The  bishop 
then  endeavoured  to  ensnare  him  in  private  examinatipns  ; 
but  Mr  Philpot  said,  «  My  lord.  Omnia  judicia  debent 
«<  esse  publica :  i.  e.  all  judicial  proceedings  ought  to  be 
<<  public.  Therefore,  if  your  lordship  have  any  thing  to 
«*  charge  me  lawfully  withal ;  let  me  be  in  judgment ; 
"  lawfully  and  openly  called,  and  I  will  answer  accord- 
**  ing  to  my  duty  ;.  otherwise  in  corners  I  will  not," 

Bishop  of  London.  <  No  !  wilt  thou  not  knave  ?  Thou 
<  art  a  foolish  knave,  I  se^  well  enough  :  Thou  shalt 

*  answer  whether  thou  wilt  or  not.' 

4<  PhUptit. 


'  I 
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Philpot.  <<  I  will  make  no  further  answers  than  I  have; 
w  said  already.*'  ' 

Bhhop  of  London.  <  Have  him  away^  and  set  hio^  in 

<  the  stocks :  What,  foolish  knave  !* 

The  next  morning  early,  an  hour  before  day,  Mr  Phil- 

Eot  was  sent  for  by  the  bisliop ;  but  fearing  some  foul  play, 
ecause  it  was  at  so  unseasonable  a  time,  he  refused  to 
go.  The  bishpp  then  ordered  him  to  be  brought  by  vio- 
fence,  and  charged  kim  to  take  the  book  and  swear  to 
answer  truly  to  all  such  articles  as  he  should  demand  of 
him.  But  as  the  bishop  was  not  Mr  Philpot's  ordinary, 
he  would  not  swear.  The  consequence  of  which  was, 
^he  bishop  ordered  him  to  be  put  into  the  stocks  ;  «  where 
<(  (says  Philpot)  I  s«it  from  morning  till  nighty  when  the 
"  keeper  upon  favour  let  me  out;*' 

For  a  great  while,  they  pretended  to  examine  him  every 
day,  and  sometimes  oftener,  and  meanly  to  abuse  him 
with  the  taunts  of  hhchhead^  knave^  fool^  &c.  But  this 
good  man's  arguments,  on  accpunt  of  nis  great  superiority 
in  learning  and  knowledge  of  the  scriptures,  they  could 
neither  answer  nor  refute  ; «  so  that  (says  Mr  Fox)  bishop 

<  Bonner  having  taken  his  pleasure  with  Mr  Philpot  in  His 

<  private  talks  ;  and  seeing  his  zealous,  learnifd,  and  immu- 

*  table  constancy  ;  thought  it  high  time  to  rid  his  hands 

<  of  him.     And  therefore  sitting  in  the  consistory  at  St 

*  Paul's,  he  caused  him  to  be  brought  before  him  and 
(  others,  as  it  seemeth,  more  for  drder's  sake,  than  for  any 
^  good  affection  to  justice  and  right  judgment. 

Bonner  then  began  by  charging  Mr  Philpot  with  being 
fallen  from  the  unity  of  Christ's  catholic  church — with 
blasphemously  speaking  against  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass, 
tailing  it  idolatry — and  with  speaking  against,  and  deny- 
ing, the  real  presence  of  Christ's  body  and  blood  to  be  in 
the  sacrament  of  the  altar.  He  laboured,  with  the  rest  of 
the  bishops,  both  by  persuasions  and  promises,  and  by 
cruel  threateriings,  to  make  him  abjtire.  To  all  %which 
he  answered,  ««  YpU)  and  all  your  sort,  are  hypocrites ; 
*<  and  I  would  all  the  world  knew  your  hypocrisy,  your 
"  tyranny,  ignorance,  and  idolatry." 

.After  a  great  deal  more  altercation  upon  a  variety  of 
matter,  which  served  only  to  shew  the  bishop's  tyranny 
and  the  martyr's  constancy  \  Bonner  asked  Philpot  if  he 
had  any  just  cause  to  allege  why  he  should  not  coirdemn 
him  as  a  heretic  ?  •«  Well,  (said  Mr  Philpot)  your  ido* 
"  latrous  sacrament,  that  you  have  found  out,  you  would 
«*  fain  defend,  but  you  are  not  able,  nor  ever  shall," 

*  '  •  *     *  My 
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f  My  lords,  (said  Bonner)  my  predecessor,  Stokesley, 
f  when  he  proceeded  to  give  sentence  against  a  heretic, 
f  made  use  of  a  certain  prayer,  whose  example  I  will  now 
«  follow  \*  and  so  with  a  loud  voice  prayed.     *  Deus^  qui 

*  errsntibuSi  ut  in  viam  possint  redire,  justitU  viritatisque 

<  tua  lumen  ostendis  ;  da  cunctis^  qui  Christiani  professime 

<  censentur^  ^  iUa  respuere  qua  huic  inimica  sint  nominiy 

*  i^  ea  qua  sint  apta  sectari^  per  Christum  Dominum  not'* 

*  trum:  Amen* 

Pkilpot.  **  I  wish  you  would  speak  in  English,  that  all 
«  men  might  understand  you;  for  St  Paul  commands^ 
«  that  all  things,  spoken  in  the  congregation,  should  be 
<<  spoken  in  a  tongue  that  all  men  may  understand  and 
<<  be  edified."  The  bishop  then  repeated  it  in  English, 
and  when  he  came  to  these  words — *  to  refuse  those  things 
«  which  are  enemies  to  his  f i.  e.  Christ's]  name ;'  Philpot 
said,  "  Then  they  must  all  turn  away  from  you ;  for  you 
<<  are  enemies  to  that  name :  May  God  save  us  from  such 
«  hypocrites,  as  would  have  things  in  a  tongue  that  the 
*<  people  cannot  understand."  •  Whom  do  you  mean  ?' 
said  the  bishop. — «  You,  answered  Philpot,  and  all  who 
**  are  of  your  congregation  and  sect.  And  I  am  sorry  to 
■*  see  you  sit  in  the  place  you  now  do,  pretending  to  ex« 
'<  ecute  justice,  while  you  do  nothing  else  but  deceive 
♦*  all  men."  And  turning  .to  the  people,  he  said,  «  O  all  - 
"  you  gentlemen,  beware  of  these  men  [the  bishops]  and 
*<  all  their  doings ;  for  they  are  contrary  to  God's  word 
**  and  the  primitive  church.** 

The  bishop  then  pronounced  sentence  of  condemnation 
against  him  as  a  heretic  ;  upon  which  Philpot  said,  <*  J 
*^  thank  God,  I  am  an  heretic  out  of  your  cursed  church : 
<<  But  I  am  no  heretic  before  God. — But  God  bless  you, 
*<  and  give  you  grace  to  repent  of  your  wicked  doings ;  but 
««  let  all  men  beware  of  your  bloody  church." 
.    In  Newgate  he  was  treated  most  cruelly  by  the  keeper, 
though  Mr  Philpot  begged  of  him,  upon  the  foot  of  old 
acquaintance,  not  to  do  it.    He  ordered  him  on  the  block, 
and  as  many  irons  to  be  rivetted  on  him  as  he  was  able 
to  bear  \  and  allowed  his  man  to  extort  money  from  him, 
before  he  would  allow  him  to  be  taken  from  the  block. 
And   notwithstanding  Mr  Philpot   pleaded   his  being^^a 
long  time  in  prison,  and  his  consequent  poverty,  and  that 
he  would  willingly  sell  his  gown  off  his  back  for  twenty 
shillings,  («<  for,  said  he,  the  bishop  told  me,  I  should  ^ 
<<  soon  be  dispatched")  the  Keeper  demanded  four  pounds; 
and  because  Mr  Philpot  had  it  not  to  give  him,  he  or* 

dered 


\^ 
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dered  his  man  to  take  him  on  his  back,  and  carry  him 
into  limta. 

When  notice  was  given  him,  the  night  before  he  suf- 
fered, that  he  was  to  be  burnt  the  next  day,  he  said, — 
«  I  am  ready ;  God  give  me  strength,  and  a  joyful  re- 
^«  surrection/'  He  then  poured  out  his  spirit  in  prayer 
to  the  Lord,  giving  him  hearty  thanks  for  accounting 
him  worthy  to  suffer  for  his  truth.  As  he  was  going  inta 
Smithfield,  the  way  being  very  dirty,  two  officers  took  him 
up,  in  order  to  bear  him  through  the  rdirt  \  on  which  he 
merrily  said — "  What !  will  you  make  a  pope  of  me  ?'' 
When  he  was  come  into  Smithfield,  he  kneeled  down  and 
sstid,  <^  I  will  pay  my  vows  in  thee,  O  Smithfield  !'* 
Being  come  to  the  stake,  he  kissed  it,  and  said  ;  «  Shall 
<<  I  disdain  to  suffer  at  this  stake,  when  my  Lord  and 
**  Saviour  refused  not  to  suffer  a  most  vile  death  upon 
"  the  croasior  me.''  When  he  was  bound  to  the  stake^ 
he  repeated  the  hundred  and  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
Fsalmis,  and  prayed  most  fervently ;  till  at  length  in  th» 
midst  of  the  flames,  with  great  meekness  and  comfort,  he 
gave  up  his  spirit  to  God* 


THOMAS    CRANMER,  D.  D. 

The  first  Protestant  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

^X'HIS  great  and  good  man  was  the  son  of  Thomas 
-^ .  Cranmer,  Esq ;  a  gentleman  of  an  ancient  and  wealthy 
family,  which  came  in  with  the  conqueror ;  and  was  born 
at  Aslacton,  in  Nottinghamshire,  July  2.  14f98.  His  fa- 
ther died  when  lie  was  very  young :  And  his  mother,  when 
he  was  fourteen  years  old,  sent  him  to  Cambridge.  He 
was  elected  fellow  of  Jesus-College ;  where  he  was  so  well 
beloved,  that  when  his  fellowship  was  vacant  by  mar- 
riage, yet  his  wife  dying  about  a  year  after,  the  master 
and  fellows  chose  him  again.  This  favour  he  so  gratefully 
acknowledged,  that  when  he  was  nominated  to  a  fellow- 
ship in  cardinal  Wolsey's  new  foundation  at  Oxford,  though 
the  salary  was  much  more  considerable,  and  the  way  to 
preferment  more  ready  by  the  favour  of  the  cardinal,  he 
nevertheless  declined  it,  and  chose  rather  to  continue  with 

his 
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his  old  fellow-collegtans»  who  had  given  him  so  singular 
a  proof  of  their  affection. 

In  the  year  1523,  he  commenced  doctor  of  divinity, 
being  then  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age  ;  and  being 
in  great  esteem  for  theological  learning,  he  was  chosen 
reader  of  the  divinity-lecture  in  his  own  college,  and 
appointed  by  the  university  to  be  one  of  the  examiners  of 
those,  who  took  their  degrees  in  divinity.  These  candi- 
dates he  examined  chiefly  out  of  the  scriptures ;  and  find- 
ing many  of  them  grossly  ignorant  thereof^  having  thrown 
.  away  their  time  on  the  dark  perplexities  and  useless  ques- 
tions of  the  schoolmen,  he  rejected  them  as  insufficient ;. 
advising  them  to  apply  themselves  closely  to  the  study  of 
the  holy  scriptures,  before  they  came  for  their  degrees ; 
it  being  shameful  for  a  professor  of  divinity  to  be  unskilled 
in  that  book,  wherein  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  the 
grounds  of  divinijty  lay.  And  though  some  hated  him 
for  this,  yet  the  more  ingenuous  publicly  returned  him 
thanks,  for  having  been  the  means  of  their  great  improve- 
ment in  the  sound  knowledge  of  religion. 

During  his  residence  at  Cambridge,  the  question  arose 
concerning  king  Henry's  divorce ;  and  the  plague  breaking 
out  in  the  university  about  that  time,  he  retired  to  Wal- 
tham- Abbey  :  Where  casually  meeting  with  Gardiner  and 
Fox,  the  one  the  king's  secretary,  the  other  his  almoner  ; 
and  discoursing  with  them  about  the  divorce,  he  greatly 
commended  the  expedient  suggested  to  the  king  by  car- 
dinal Wolsey,  of  consulting  the  divines  of  our  own  and 
the  foreign  universities ;  which  he  thought  would  bring 
the  matter  to  a  short  issue,  and  be  the  safest  and  surest 
method  of  giving  the  king's  troubled  conscience  a  well- 
grounded  satisfaction.     This  conversation  Fox  and  Gar- 
<iiner  related  to  the  king ;  who  was  so  much  pleased  with 
it,  that  he  said,  «  Cranmer  had  got  the  sow  by  the  right 
*  ear,'  and  immediately    sent    for   him    to   court ;   and 
admiring  his  gravity,  modesty  and  learning,  resolved  to 
cherish  and  promote  him.     Accordingly  he  made  him  his 
chaplain,  and  gave  him  a  good  benefice  :  He  was  also 
nominated  by  him  to  be  archdeacon  of  Taunton.     At  the 
king's  command  be  drew  up  his  own  judgment  of  the  case 
in  writing  ;  and  so  solidly  defended  it  in  the  public  school 
at  Cambridge,  that  he  brought  over  many  of  the  contrary 
part  to  his  opinion  ;  particularly  five  of  those  six  doctors, 
who  had  before  given  in  their  judgment  to  the  king,  for 
the  lawfulness  of  the  pope's  dispensation  with  marrying, 
the  brother's  wife. 

In 
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In  a  matter  of  so  great  importance,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  give  an  abstract  of  those  arguments,  on  which 
rthejf  who  with  doctor  Cranmer,  faroured  the  divorce, 
grounded  their  judgment.  These  were  taken  partly  from 
scripture  ;  partly  from  fathers,  councils,  and  schoolmen. 

From  scripture  they  argued,  «  That  the  prohibited  de- 

*  grees  in  Leviticus  were  not  only  obligatory  to  the  Jewish 

<  nation,  but  moral  precepts  and  the  primitive  laws  of 

<  marriage ;  as  appeared  from  the  judgments  denounced 

<  against  the  Canaanites  for  the  violation  of  them,  and  their 

«  being  said  to  have  polluted  the  land  thereby  j  which 

*t  cannot  be  accounted  for,  if  these  were  only  positive 

'«  Jewish  constitutions  :  That  among  those  prohibited  de- 

<  grees,  the  marriage  with  the  brother's  wife  was  one ; 
'<  Lev.  xviii.   16.  and  20,  21.     And  that  the  breach  of 

«  these  precepts  was  called  an  unclean  thing,  wickedness 

*  and  an  abomination  :  That  the  dispensation  in  Deutero- 

*  nomy,  of  marrying  with  the  brother's  wife,  only  shewed 

<  that  the  foundation  of  the  law  was  not  in  its  own  nature 
^  immutable,  but  might  be  dispensed  with  by  immediate 

*  divine  revelation  ;   but  that  it  did  not  follow,  that  the 

<  pope  by  his  ordinary  authority  could  dispense  with  it ; 
:«  And  to  pretend  the  sense  of  the  precept  to  be  only  a 

<  proiiibition  of  having  the  father's  wife  in  his  lifetime, 
^  was  a  poor  low  cavil,  it  being  universally  unlawful  to 

<  have  any  man's  wife  whatever,  while  he  was  yet  living. 

«  The  constant  tradition  of  the  church  was  cljjar  against 
'^  the  lawfulness  of  the  marriage,     Origen  on  Lev.  xx.  St 

<  Chryso^om  on  Matth.  xxii.  and  St  Basil  in  his  epistle  to 
•<  Diodorus,  expressly  assert  these  precepts  to  be  obljga- 
•*  tory  under  tjie  gospel ;  and  in  the  Latin  church,  St 
"*  Ambrose,  Jerom,  and  Austin,  were  of  the  same  opinion. 
«  And  TertuUian,  who  lived  within  an  age  after  the  apos- 

<  ties,  in  his  fourth  book  against  Marcion,  affirms,  that 

<  the  law  of  not  marrying  the  brother's  wife  does   still 

<  oblige  Christians.  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  had  given 
«  the  same  determination,  in  answer  to  Austin,  the  first 
«  archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  and  directed  him  to  advise 

*  all,  who  hnd   married  their  brother's  wife  to  look  on 

<  the  marriage  as  a  most  grievous  sin,  and  to  separate 
'  from  her  society.     Other  popes  had  declared  themselves 

*  of  the  same  judgment ;   and  particularly  Innocent  the 

<  Third  had  wrote  with  great  vehemence  against   such 

<  marriages.' 

'•   To  these  were  added  many  testimonies  from  the  writers 
oi  later  ages,  and  the  schoolmen  and  canonists  ;  but  the 
judgment  of  the  purest  antiquity  being  so  full  and   ex- 
press, 
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presi,  we  shall  pass  them  over,  as  less  material ;  only  o1> 
serving,  that  on  the  contrary  side  none  could  be  produced,, 
before  Wickliffe  s(nd  Cajetan»  who  looked  on  these  prohi- 
bitions as  only  branches  of  the  judicial  law  of  the  Jews. 

<  The  second  canon  of  the  council  of  Neo-caesarea  de- 
'  creeSi  that  if  a  woman  were  married  to  two  brothers^. 
^  she  should  be  excommunicated  till  death ;  and  that  the" 
(  many  who  married  his-  brother's  wife  should  be  anathe- 

<  matized:  Which  was  confirmed  in  a  council  held  by  pope 

<  Gregory  the  Second.    The  fifty-first  canon  of  the  council 

<  at  Agde  reckons  the  marriage   with  his  brother's  wife 

*  among  incestuous  marriages  ;  and  decrees,  that  all  sucfar 

<  marriages  are  null,  and  the  patties  so  contracting  to  be  "* 

<  excomunicated  till  they  separate  from  each  other.    And 

*  the  contrary  doctrine  and  error  of  Wickliffe  had  been 
«  condemned,  not  only  in  convocation  at  London  and" 
«  Oxon,  but  in  the  general  council  of  Constance.' 

And  because  some  endeavours  were  used  to  evade  all  thi&  - 
J>y  a  pretence,  that  the  marriage  with  prince  Arthur   was 
never  consummated  ;  it  was  farther  alledged,  <  that  eot»- 

*  summation  was  not  necessary  ^o  make  a  marriage  com-* 

*  plete,  as  might  be  inferred  from  Deut.  xxii.  5J4.  where 

*  the  woman,  who  was  only  espoused  to  a  man,  if  she 
,  *  admitted  another  to  her  bed,  is  commanded  to  be  stoned 

'  as  an  adulteress  ;  and  the  man  is  said  to  have   humbled  ' 
«  his  neighbour's  wife :  And  though  Joseph  h^d  never 

*  consuipmated  the  marriage  with  the  blessed  virgin,  yet 

<  it  appears  from  Matt.  i.  19.  that  he   could  not  put  her 
«  away,  without  a  solemn  bill  of  divorce.' 

But,  in  this  case,  there  was  not  the  least  ground  to 
imagine,  that  the  marriage  had  not  been  consummated* 
The  marriage- bed  was  solemnly  blessed  when  they  were 
put  into  it ;  they  were  seen  publicly  in  bed  together,  for 
several  days  after.  The  Spanish  ambassador  had,  by  his 
master's  order,  taken  proofs  of  the  consummation  of  the 
marriage,  and  sent  them  into  Spain  :  And  the  young 
prince,  who  was  then  sixteen,  had  by  many  expressions 
given  his  servants  cause  to  believe,  that  it  was  consum- 
mated the  first  night.  Nay  it  was  thought,  that  his  too 
early  marriage  hastened  his  death,  he  having  been  strong, 
vigorous,  and  healdiy  before  it ;  but  afterwards  declined 
apace,  which  was  attributed  to  his  being  too  uxorious. 
After  his  death,  his  brother  was  not  created  prince  of 
Wales,  till  ten  months  were  elapsed,  that  they  might  be 
certain  that  the  princess  was  not  with  child,  before  they 
conferred  that  honour  upon  him.  She  herself  never  said 
any  thing  then  to  the  contrary  5  and  in  the  petition  offered 

ta 
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to  the  pope  in  her  name,  as  repeated  in  his  buU,  it  is  aaid^ 
that  the  marriage  was  perhaps  consummated  :  Nay  farther, 
in  the  pope's  brief,  it  is  plainly  confessed*  that  the  mar- 
riage was  folly  consummated. 

In  the  year  1 530,  doctor  Cranmer  was  sent  by  the  king 
to  dispute  on  this  subject  at  Paris,  Rome,  and  in  other 
foreign  parts.  At  Rome  he  delivered  his  book  to  the  pope, 
and  offered  to  justify  it  in  a  public  disputation  :  But  after 
sundry  promises  and  appointments,  none  appeared  to  op- 
pose him  publicly ;  and  in  more  private  conferences'  he 
forced  them  to  confess,  that  the  marriage  was  contrary  to 
the  law  of  God.  The  pope  constituted  him  pcenitentiary 
general  of  England,  and  dismissed  him.  In  Germany,  he 
gave  full  satisfaction  to  many  learned  men,  who  were  be- 
fore of  a  contrary  persuasion ;  and  prevailed  on  the  famous 
Osiander,  to  declare  the  king's  marriage  unlawful,  in  his 
treatise  of  incestuous  marriages,  and  to  draw  up  a  form  of 
direction,  how  the  king's  process  should  be  managed  ; 
which  was  sent  over  to  England.  Before  he  left  Germany^ 
be  was  married  to  Osiander's  niece ;  whom,  when  he  re- 
turned from  his  embassy,  he  did  not  take  over  With  him, 
but  sent  for  her  privately  in  1534. 

In  August,  1534,  archbishop  Warham  departed  this  life 
and  the  king,  thinking  Dr  Cranmer  the  most  proper  per« 
son  to  succeed  him  in  the  see  of  Canterbury,  wrote  to  him 
to  hasten  home,  concealing  the  reason  :  But  ^^  Cranmer 
guessing  at  it,  and  desirous  to  decline  the  station,  moved 
slowly  on ;  in  hopes  that  the  see  might  be^  filled,  before 
his  arrival.  But  all  this  backwardness,  and  the  excuses 
which  his  great  modesty  and  humility  prompted  him  to 
make,  when  after  his  return  the  king  opened  his  resolu- 
tion to  him,  served  only  to  raise  the  king's  opinion  of 
his  merit ;  so  that  at  last  he  found  himself  obliged  to 
submit,  and  undertake  the  weighty  charge.     «  This  de- 

<  dining  of  preferment   (says  bishop  Burnet)    being    a 
thing  of  which  the  clergy  of  that  age  were  so  little 

^  guilty,  discovered,  that  he  had  maxims  very  far   dif- 

<  ferent  from  most  church- men.' 

The  pope,  notwithstanding  Cranmer  was  a  man  very 
unacceptable  to  Rome,  dispatched  eleven  bulls  to  com- 
plete his  character.  By  the  first,  which  is  directed  to  the 
king,  he  is,  on  his  nomination,  promoted  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury  ;  by  the  second,  directed  to  himself,  notice  is 
given  him  of  this  promotion ;  the  third  absolves  him 
from  all  censures  ;  the  fourth  was  sent  to  the  suffragans ; 
the  fifth  to  the  dean  and  chapter  ;  the  sixth  to  the  clergy 
of  Canterbury  5  the  seventh  to  ail  the  laity  5  the  eighth 

to 
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to  all  that  held  lands  of  the  see,  requiring  them  to  ac* 
knowledge  him  as  archbishop  i  by  the  ninth  his  conse- 
cration is  ordered,  upon  taking  the  oath  in  the  pontifical  y 
by  the  tenth  the  pall  was  sent  him  ^  and  by  the  eleventh, 
•the  archbishop  of  York,  and  bishop  of  London,  were  or- 
dered  to  put  itr  on.  These  bulls,  the  archbishop'  according 
to  custom  received ;  but  immediately  surrendered  them  to 
the  king,  because  he  would  not  acknowledge  the  pope's 
power  of  conferring  ecclesiastical  dignities  in  England, 
which  he  esteemed  the  king's  sole  right. 

He  was  then  consecrated  on  March  30,  15S3,  by  John 
Longland,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  John  Voicy,  bishop  of  £xe* 
ter,  and  Henry  Standish,  bishop  of  St  Asaph  :  And  be- 
cause in  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  pope,  which  he  was 
obliged  to  take  before  his  consecration,  there  were  some 
things  seemingly^  inconsistent  with  his  allegiance  to  the 
king  ;  he  made  a  public  protestation,  that  he  intended  not 
to  take  thd  oath  in  any  other  sense  than  that  which  was 
reconcilable  to  the  laws  of  God,  the  king's  just  preroga- 
tive,^ and  the  statutes  of  this  kingdom  j  so  as  not  to  bind 
himself  thereby,  to  act  contrary  to  any  of  these.  This  pro- 
testation he  renewed,  when  hVwas  to  take  another  oath  to 
the  pope,  at  his  receiving  the  pall  5  and  both  times  deiired 
the  protonotary  to  make  a  public  instrumtnt  of  his  pro- 
testation, and  the  persons  present  to  sign  it. 

The  first  service  the  archbishop  did  for  the  king,  was 
pronouncing  the  sentence  of  his  divorce  from  queen  Ca- 
tharine, which  was  done  May  23.  Gardiner,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  the  bishops  of  Loadon,  Bath,  and  Lincoln, 
being  in  commission  with  him.  The  queen,  after  three 
citations,  neither  appearing  in  person,  nor  by  proxy,  was 
declared  contumax  j  the  depositions,  relating  to  the  con- 
summation of  the  marriage  with  prince  Arthur,  were 
read,  together  with  the  conclusions  of  the  provinces 'of 
Canterbury  and  York,  and  the  opinions  of  the  most  noted 
canonists  and  divines  in  favour  of  the  divorce  :  And  the 
archbishop,  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  rest  of  the 
commissioners,  pronounced  the  marriage  between  the  king 
and  queen  Catharine  null,  and  of  no  force,  from  the  be- 
ginning )  and  declared  them  separated  and  divorced  from 
each  other,  and  at  liberty  to  engage  with  whpm  they 
pleased.  In  this  affair  the  archbishop  proceeded,  only 
upon  what  had  been  already  concluded  by  the  universities, 
convocations.  Sec.  and  did  no  more  than  put  their  deci. 
sions  into  a  form  of  law.  On  the  twenty -eighth  of  May 
he  held  another  court  at  Lambeth,  in  which  he  confirmed 
the  king's  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn. 

The 
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The  pope^  alaniied  at  these  proceedings^  bj  i  public 
instrttmenc,  declared  the  diTorce  null  and  Toidy  and  threat- 
ened to  ezcommanicate  the  archbishop^  unless  he  would 
revoke  all  that  he  had  done :  Whereupon  the  archbishop 
appealed  from  the  pope  to  the  next  general  council,  law- 
fully called  ;  and  sent  the  appeal  under  his  seal  to  Bon- 
ner,  desiring  him  and  Gardiner  to  acquaint  the  pope  with 
it^  in  such  a  manner,  as  they  thought  most  expedient. 

On  the  seventh  of  September,  the  new  queen  was  de- 
livered of  a  daughter,  who  was  baptized  the  Wednesday 
following,  and  named  Elizabeth  i  Archbishop  Cranmer 
standing  godfather. 

When  the  supremacy  came  under  debate,  and  the  usurp- 
ed power  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  was  called  in  question, 
the  archbishop  answered  all  the  arguments  brought  in  de- 
fence of  the  papal  tyranny,  with  such  strength  amd  per- 
spicuity, and  so  solidly  confuted  its  advocates  from '  the 
word  of  God,  and  the  universal  consent  of  the  primitive 
church ;  that  the  foreign  power  was,  without  scruple,  a- 
bolished  by  full  consent  in  parliament  and  convocsftion. 
The  destruction  of  this  usurped  jurisdiction  Cranmer  had 
prayed  for  many  years,  as  himself  declared  in  a  sermon  at 
Canterbury  )  because  it  was  the  occasion  of  many  things 
being  done  contrary  to  the  honour  of  God,  and  the  good  of 
this  realm ;  and  he  perceived  no  hopes  of  amendment 
while  it  continued.  This  he  now  saw  happily  efiected  ; 
and  soon  after,  he  ordered  an  alteration  to  be  made  in  the 
archiepiscopal  titles,  instead  of  ^jfostdicM  sedis  legatuSf 
styling  himself  Metr^politanus, 

The  king,  whose  supremacy  was  now  almost  as  uni- 
versally acknowledged,  as  the  pope's  had  been  before, 
looked  on  the  monasteries  with  a  jealous  eye  ;  these  he 
thought  were  by  their  privileges  of  exemption  engaged  to 
the  see  of  Rome,  and  would  prove  a  body  of  reserve  for 
the  pope,  always  ready  to  appear  in  the  quarrel,  and  to  sup- 
port his  claim.  This,  it  is  probable,  was  the  chief  mo- 
tive which  inclined  the  king  to  think  of  dissolving  them  : 
And  Cranmer,  being  consulted  on  this  head,  approved  of 
the  resoulution.  He  saw  how  inconsistent  those  founda- 
tions Were  with  the  Reformatio^  of  religion,  which  he 
then  had  in  view*,  and  proposed,  that  out  of  the  the  revenues 
of  the  monasteries,  the  king  should  found  more  bishoprics ; 
that  the  dioceses  being  reduced  into  less  compass,  the  bi- 
shops might  the  better  discharge  their  duty  according  to 
scripture  and  private  practice.  He  hoped  also,  that  from 
these  ruins  there  would  be  new  foundations  erected  in 

every 
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every  cathedral,  to  be  nurseries  of  learning,  under  the  in- 
spection of  the  bishop,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  \vhdle 
diocese.  But  these  noble  designs  were  unhaj^pily  defeated, 
by  the  sinister  arts  of  some  avaricious  courtiers,  who,  with- 
out fear  of  the  divine  Vengeance;  or  regard  to  the  good  of 
the  public,  studied  only  how  sacrilegiously  to  raise  their 
own  fortunes  out  of  the  church's  spoils. 

When  queen  Anne  Boleyn  was  sent  to  the  Toweir,  on  a 
sudden  jealousy  of  the  king,  the  archbishop  was  greatly 
concerned  for  her  misfortune,  and  did  his  utmost  endeavour 
to  assist  her  in  her  distress.  He  wrote  a  consolatory  letter 
to  the  king,  in  which,  after  having  recommended  to  him 
an  equality  of  temper,  and  resignation  to  Providence,  he 
put  him  in  mind  of  the  great/obligations  he  had  received 
from  the  queen,  and  endeavoured  to  dispose  the  king  to 
clemency  and  a  good  humour. .  Finally,  he  most  humbly 
implored  hiin,  that^  however  unfortunate  the  issue  of  this 
dffajr  might  prove,  he  would  still  continue  his  love  to  the 
go^el ;  lest  it  should  be  thought,  that  it  was  for  her  sake 
only,  that  he  had  favoured  it.  But  neither  this  letter  of 
the  archbishop,  nor  knother  very  moving  one  wrote  with 
her  own  hand,  thade  the  least  impressibil  upon  the  king : 
For  her  tuin  ^as  .decreed,  and  (after  Cranmer  had  declar- 
ed her  marriage  with  the  king  null  and  Void,  upon  her  con- 
fession of  a  prac-contract  with  the  earl  of  Northumber* 
land)  she  was  tried  in  the  Tovy^erj  and  executed  oh  the^ 
nineteenth  of  May,  1536. 

In  IKS'?,  the  archbishop^  with  the  joint  authority  of 
the  bishops,  set  forth  the  famous  book,  entitled,  «  The 
«  Erudition  of  a  Christian -man."  This  book  was  com- 
posed  in  convocation  i  and  drawn  up  for  a  direction  to 
the  bishops  and  clergy.  It  contains  an  explication  of 
the  creed,  the  Lord's  prayerj  the  ave-maria,  justification, 
and  purgatory.  This  was  a  great  step  towards  the  future 
Reformation  j  for  in  this  book  the  universal  pastorship 
of  the  bishop  of  Rome  i^  declared  to  have  no  foundation 
in  the  word  of  God  ;  the  church  of  England  is  asserted 
to  be  as  truly  and  properly  a  catholic  and  apostolic  church, 
as  that  of  Rome,  or  any  other  church  where  the  apostks 
piersonally  resided  ;  'and  all  churches  are  affirmed  to  be 
equal  in  power  and  dignity,  built  upon  the  same  foun- 
dation, governed  by  the  same   Spirit,    and   on  as  good 

grounds  expecting  the  same  glorious  immortality, -In 

the  article  of  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  though  the  cor- 
poral presence  is  asserted,  yet  it  is  only  said,  that  the  sacra- 
ment is  to  be  used  with  "  all  due  reverence  and  honour," 
^^ithout.any  mention  of  the  adoration  of  the  elements. 
*  F  f  The 
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The  superstitious  notions  of  the  people  epnceming  the 
ceremonies  and  injunctions  of  tl\e  chur^hi  in  thinl^ing 
them  of  stricter  obligation  than  mpral  dutieSs  are  censured. 
In  the  exposition  of  the  second  commandment^  boMiring 
doM^n  to,  or  worshipping  of  images,  is  expressly  condem. 
ned.  The  invocation  of  saints  is  restrained  to  begging 
their  intercession  for  us  ^  and  health  of  body  and  mind, 
remission  of  sin,  grace  and  future  happiness,  ^re  said  to 
be  above  the  disposal  of  created  beings  ;  and  blessings,  for 
the  obtaining  which,  we  must  apply  only  to  God  Almighty. 
The  clergy  are  forbid  to  pretend  to  temporal  jurisdiction, 
independent  on  the  civil  magistrate  ;  passive  obedience  is 
asserted  without  restriction ;  and  all  resistai^e,  on  what 
pretence  soever,  condemned.  The  people  are  cautioned 
against  mistaking  the  ove'tnaria  for  a  pr^iyer,  wliich  is  on- 
ly an  hymn  of  praise.  Justification  is  attributed  to  the 
merits  and  satisfaction  of  Jesus  Christ  alone,  exclusive  of 
the  merit  of  good  works  :  And  the  pope's  pardon,  masses 
9t  Scala  Coeliy  or  before  any  celebrated  images,  are  declar- 
ed  unprofitable  to  deliver  souls  out  of  the  midcjlle  state  of 
punishment ;  concerning  the  nature  and  degrees  of  which 
It  is  aiHrmedi  that  we  have  no  certainty  from  revelation. 
— Air  this  was  doing  something  towards  a  more  perfect 
Reformation,  when  Providence  should  afford  both  time 
and  opportunity. 

Archbishop  Cranmer,  from  the  day  of  his  pronaotion  to 
the    see   of  Canterbury,   had   continually  employed  his 
thoughts  on  getting  the  scriptures  translated  into  English  : 
He  h^d  often  solicited  his  majesty  about  it,  9nd,  at  lengthy 
obtained  a  grant  thai;  they  might  be  translated  and  printed. 
For  want  of  good  paper  in  England,  the  ^opy  wa$  sent  to 
Paris  ;  and  by  Bonner's  means  a  licence  >^as  procured  for 
printing  it  there.     Ai  soon  as  some  of  the  copies  came 
to  the  archbishop's  hands,  he  sent  one  ^o  the  l,ord  Crom- 
well, desiring  him  to  present  it  in  his  name  to  the  king, 
importuning  hin;  to  intercede  with  his  majesty,  that  l^ 
hia  authority  all  his  subjects  might  have  the  liberty  oiF 
u^ing  it  without  constraint ;  which  lord  Cromwell  accordr. 
ingly  did,  and  the  king  readily  assented.      Injections 
were  forthwith  published,  requiring  an  English  bible  of 
the  largest  size  to  be  procured  for  the  use  of  every  parish 
church,  at  the  expence  of  the  minister  and  chinch  war- 
dens ;   and  prohi[)ited  all  discouraging  the  people  from 
reading  or  hearing  the  scriptures.    The  bOok  was  received 
with  an  inexpressible  joy  ;  every  one,  that  was  able,  pur- 
chased the  same  ;  and  the  poor  greedily  flocked  to  hear  it 
read.    Some  persons  in  y^ars  learned  to  re^  Qn  purpose 

that 
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^hat  they  might  p«ruse  it  \  and  evep  little  children  crowded 
with  eagerness  to  bear  it. 

The  archbishop  was  not  yet  convinced  of  the  falseness 
of  the  absurd  doctrine  of  transub&tantiation,  but  conti- 
nued  a  stiff  maintainer  of  the  corporal  presence  ;  as  ap- 
pears from  his  being  ijuahappily  concerncrd  in  the  proses- 
cation  of  Lambert^  who  was  burnt»  November  the  20th, 
1538,  for  denying  tran&ubstantiation. 

In  J  539,  the  ,  aivchbishop  and  the  other  bishops  who 
favoured  a  Reformation,  fell  under  the  king's  displeasure  ; 
because  they  could  not  be  persuaded^  to  give  their  assent 
in  parliament,  that  the  king  should  have  all  the  revenues 
of  the  monasteries  which  were  suppressed  to  bis  own  solf 
.use.  They  had  been" prevailed  upon  to  consent,  that  he 
should  have  all  the  lands  which  his  ancestors  gave  to  any 
of  them  ^  but  the  residue  they  would  have  bestowed  oo 
hospitals,  schools,  and  other  pious  and  charitable  foun^ 
dations.  In  particular,  Cranmer  had  projected,  that  a 
.provision  should  be  made,  out  of  this  fund,  in  every  car 
rhedral,  for  readers  of  divinity,  and  of  Greek  and  Hebrew, 
and  so  to  render  theip,  instead  of  stalls  of  laziness,  semi- 
naries of  learning.  Gardiner^  bishop  of  Winchester,  and 
the  rest  of  the  popish  faction,  took  this  opportunity  to 
insinuate  themselves,  by  their  hypocrisy  and  flattery,  into 
the  king's  favour,  and  to  incense  him  against  the  archbi- 
shop. This  is  thought  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
king's  zeal,  in  pressing  the  bill  containing  the  six  bloody 
articles^  by  which  none  were  allowed, to  speak  against 
transubstantiation,  on  paia  of  being  burnt  as  heretics^ 
and  forfeiting  their  goods  and  chattels,  as  in  case  of  trea* 
«on :  It  was  also  thereby  made  felony,  and  forfeiture  of 
lands  and  goods,  to  defend  the  communion  in  both  kinds, 
or  marriage  of  thfi  clergy,  or  those  who  had  vowed  celi- 
bacy, or  to  speak  against  private  masses  and  auricular  con* 
fespion. 

The  E^Tchbishep  argued  boldly  in  the  house  against  the 
«ix  articles,  (hree  days  together  ;  and  that  so  strenuously^ 
^hat  though  the  king  was  obstinate  in  passing  the  act^^ 
yet  he  desired  a  copy  of  his  reasons  against  it ;  and  shewed 
no  resentment  towards  him  for  his  opposition  to  it.  The 
king  would  have  persuaded  him  %o  withdraw  out  of  the 
house,  «ince  be  cpuld  not  vote  for  the  bill  \  but,  after  a 
^eeeot  excuse,  he^ld  his  majesty,  that  he  thought  him* 
self  obliged  in  conscience,  to  stay  and  shew  his  dissent. 
When  th^  bill  passed,  he  entered  his  protest  against  it  3 
aidd  sopn  after  be  sent  las  wife  away  privately  to  her  friends 
in  Gejpma^y.     The  king;,  who  loved  him  for  his.  probity 

9  and 
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and  couragei  sent  the  dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Sttffolki  and 
the  lord  Cromwell,  to  acquaint  htm  with  the  esteem  he 
had  for  himy  and  to  assure  him  of  his  favour,  notwithstand- 
ing the  passing  of  the  act.     Bishop  Burnet  says,  upon  this 
matter,  <  that  Cranmer  put  his  reasons  against  the  six 
articles  together,  and  gave  them  to  his  secretary  to  be 
written  out  in  a  fair  hand  for  the  king's  use  :  But  the 
secretary  crossing  the  Thames  with  the  book  in  his  bo^ 
som,  met  with  such  an  adventure  on  the  water,  as  might 
at  another  time  have  sent  the  author  to  the  fire.    There 
was  a  bear  baited  near  the  river,  which  breaking  loose, 
ran  into  it,  and  happened  to  overturn  the  boat  in  which 
Cranmer^s  secretary  was ;   and  he,  being  in  danger  of 
his  life,  took  no  care  of  the  book,  which  falling  from 
him  floated  on  the  river,  and  was  taken  up  by  the  bear- 
keeper,  who  put  it  into  the  hand  of  a  priest  that  stood 
by,  to  see  what  it  might  contain.     The  priest  presently 
found  it  was  a  confutation  of  the  six  articles,  and    so 
told  the  bear- keeper,  that  the  author  of  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  hanged.     So  when  the  secretary  came  to  ask 
for  it,  and  said  it  was  the  archbishop's  book ;  the  other, 
being  an  obstinate  papist,  refused  to  give  it,  and  reckoned 
that  now  Cranmer  would  certainly  be  ruined.     But  the 
secretary  acquainted  lord  Cromwell  with  it,  who  called 
for  the  priest,  and  severely  chid  him  for  presuming  to 
keep  a  privy  counsellor's  book  i   and  so  he  took  it  out 
of  his  hands.     Thus  the  archbishop  was  delivered  out 
of  his  danger.' 
In  1540,  the  king  issued  out  a  commission  to  the  archi- 
bishop,  and  a  select  number  of  bishops,  to  inspect  into 
matters  of  religion,  and  explain  some  of  the  chief  doc- 
trines of  it.    The  bishops  drew  up  a  set  of  articles  favour- 
ing the  old  popish  superstitions  ;  and,  meeting  at  Lambeth, 
vehemently  urged   the   archbishop,  that  they  might  |l>e 
established,  it  being  the  king's  will  and  pleasure.     But, 
neither  by  fear  nor  flattery,  could  they  prevail  upon  him 
to  consent  to  it ;  no,  though  his  friend  the  lord  Cromwell 
lay  then  in  the  Tower,  and  himself  was  supposed  to  lose 
ground  daily  more  and  more  in  the  king^s  aflFections.     He 
went  himself  to  the  king,  and  expostulated  with  him,  and 
so  wrought  upon  him,  that  he  joined  with  the  archbishop 
against  the  rest  of  the  commissioners ;  and  the.  book  of 
articles  was  drawn  up  and  passed  according  to  Cranroer's 
judgment. 

In  this  year'the  largest  volume  of  the  English  bible  was 
published,  with  an  excellent  preface  of  the  archbishop's 
prefixed  to  it  ^  and  the  king  required  all  parishes  to  pro- 
vide. 
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•vide  one  of  them  by  the  next  All-hallowtidei  under  the 
penalty  of  forty  shillings  a  month,  till  they  had  got  one. 
The  people  were  also  charged  not  to  dispute  about,  nor 
to  disturb  divine  service  by  reading  it  during  the  mass  ; 
but  to  read  it  humbly  and  reverently  for  their  instruction* 
Six  of  these  were  set  up  in  several  parts  of  St  Paul's ;  but 
Bonner,  afraid  of  the  eH^ect,  posted  up  near  them  an  admo^ 
nition,  <  that  none  should  read  them  with  vain  glory  and 
<  corrupt  afFections,  or  draw  multitudes  about  them  when 
«  they  read  them.'  But  such  was  the  eager  desire  of  the 
people  after  this  new-^Id  treasure  (if  I  might  so  speak) 
that  great  numbers  gathered  about  those  who  read  ;  and 
such  as  had  good  voices  used  to  read  them  aloud,  in  suc« 
cession,  almost  all  day  long.  Many  sent  their  children  to 
school,  and  when  they  had  learned  to  read,  they  carried 
them  to  church  to  read  the  bible.  In  short,  the  eyes  of 
the  people  being  opened,  they  began  boldly  to  speak 
against  these  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome,  which 
either  contradicted  er  could '  not  be  found  in  the  Bible  ^ 
insomuch  that  Bonner  set  up  a  new  advertisement,  threat- 
ening to  take  away  the  Bibles,  if  this  use  were  made  of 
them.  And  upon  the  complaints  he  and  his  brethren 
presented  upon  this  subject,  the  free  use  of  ^he  scriptures 
was  afterwards  much  restrained* 

After  the  fall  of  the  lord  Cromwell,  archbishop  Cran- 
mer,  observing  the  restless  spirit  of  his  adversaries,  and 
how  they  lay  upon  the  watch  for  an  opportunity  to  bring 
him  into  trouble  ;  thought  it  prudent  to  retire  for  a  sea- 
son, and  to  live  in  as  great  privacy  as  the  duties  of  his 
station  would  permit  him.  Notwithstanding  v^hich,  his 
.implacable  enemy,  bishop  Gardiner,  was  daily  contriving 
his  ruin ;  and  he  having  procured  one  Sir  John  Gostwicke 
to. accuse  the  archbishop  in  parliament,  of  encouraging 
novel  opinions,  and  making  his  family  a  nursery  of  heresy 
and  sedition  ;  divers  lords  of  the  privy  council  moved  the 
king  to  commit  the  archbishop  to  the  Tower,  till  enquiry 
should  be  made  into  the  truth  of  this  charge. 

The  king,  who  perceived  that  there  was  more  malice 
than  truth  in  these  clamours  against  Cranmer,  one  evening, 
under  pretence  of  diverting  himself  on  the  water,  ordered 
his  barge  to  be  rowed  to  Lambeth  side.  The  archbishop's 
servants  acquainting  their  lord  of  his  majesty's  being  so 
near,  the  archbishop  came  to  the  water- side,  to  pay  his 
respects  to  the  king,  and  to  invite  him  into  his  palace. 
The  king  commanded  the  archbishop  to  come  into  the 
barge,  and  made  him  sit  down  close  by  him  ;  having  so- 
4one^  the  king  began  to  complain  to  him,  of  the  natipn's 

being 
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being  over-run  with  heresy,  and  new  hottoiiB  of  divinity, 
which  he  had  reason  to  fear  might  be  of  dangerous  conse- 
quence, and  that  the  faction  might  in  time  break  out  into 
a   civil  war,  and  be  the  cause  of  much  blood- shed,  and 
the  total  ruin  of  many  of  his  honest  and   peaceable  sub- 
jects.    To  prevent  which,  his  majesty  told  him,  he  was 
resolved  to  seek  after  the  grand  incendiary,  and  to  take 
him  off  by  some  exemplary  punishment :  And  then  pro- 
ceeded to  ask  the  archbishop,  what  his  opinion  was  of 'Such 
a  resolution.     Though  Cranmer  soon  smelt  the  meaning 
6f  that  question,  yet  he  freely,  and  without  the   least  ap* 
pearance  of  concern,  replied,  that  his  majesty's  resolution 
was  greatly   to  be  commended }  and  that  not  only  the 
prime  incendiary,  but  also  the  rest  of  the  factious  heretics 
Ought  to  be  made  public  examples  to  the  terror  of  others  : 
But  then  he  cautioned  the  king,  not  to  charge  thode  with 
heresy,  who  made  the  divinely-inspired  scriptures  the  rule 
of  their  faith,  and   could   prove  their  doctrines  by  clear 
testimonies  from  the  word  of  God.     Upon  this,  the  king 
came  closer,  and  plainly  told  him,  he  had  been   informed 
by  many,  that  he  was  the  grand  heresiarch,  who  encou- 
raged all  this  heterodoxy,  and  that  his  authority  had  oc< 
casioned  the  six  articles  to  be  contested  so  publicly  in  his 
province.     The  archbishop  modestly  replied,  that  he  could 
not  acknowledge  himself  to  be  of  the  same  opinion,  in 
respect  of  those  articles,  as  he  had  declared  himself  of, 
when  the  bill  was  passing ;  but  that  notwithstanding  he 
was  not  conscious  to  himself,  of  having  offended  against 
the  act.     Then  the  king,  putting  on  an  air  of   pleasantry, 
asked  him,  whether  his  bed-chamber  would  stand  the  test 
of  those  articles  ;  the  archbishop  gravely  and  ingenuously 
confessed,  that  he  was    married  in  Germany  during  his 
embassy  at  the  emperor's  court,  before  his  promotion  to 
'the  see  of  Canterbury  i  but,  at  the  same  time,  assured  the 
king,  that  on  the  passing  that  act,  he  had  parted  with  his  ■ 
wife,  and  sent  her  abroad  to  her  friends.     His  apswering^ 
thus,  without  evasion  or  reserve,  so  pleased  the.  king,  diat 
he  now  pulled  off  the  mask,  and  assured  him  of  his  favoiir  ; 
and  then   freely  told   him  of  the  information  preferred 
against  him,  and  who  they  were  that  pretended  to  make 
it  good.     The  archbishop  said,  that  he  was  not  afraid  of 
the  strictest  scrutiny  ;  and  therefore  was  willing  to  submit 
himself  to  a  legal  trial.     The  king  assured  him,  he  would 
put  the  cause  into  his  own  hands,  and  trust   him  entirely 
with  the  management  of  it.     This,  the  archbishop  remon- 
strated, would  be  censured  as'  partiality,  and  the   king's 
Justice  called  in  question  :  But  his  majesty  had  so  strong 
'  an 
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«n  opinion  oF  Ctanmfer's  ihtegrity,  that  he  was  resolved  to 
leave  it  to  \A&  conduct ;  and  having  farther  assured  him 
of  the  entire  contidence  he  reposed  in  hitn^  dismissed  him. 
The  archbishop  immediitley  sent  down  his  vicar-gene- 
ral,  and   principal   register,  to   Canterbury,   to  make  a 
thorough  enquiry  into  the  afFair^  and  trace  the  progress 
of  this  plot  against  him.     In  the  mean  time  his  adveri 
saries  Importunately  pressed  the  king  to  send  him  to  pri- 
son, and  oblige  him  to  answer  to  the  charge  of  heresy.    At 
length  his  majesty  resigned  so  far  tb  their  solicitations,  as 
to  consent,  that  if  the  archbishop  could  fairly  be  proved 
guilty  of  any  one  crime  against  either  church  or  state, 
he  should  be  Sertt  to  prison :  In  this  the  king  acted  the 
politician,  intending,  by  thus  seemingly  giving  counte- 
nance to  the  prosecution,  to  discover  who  were  Cranmer'^ 
chief  adversaries,  and  what  was  the  length  of  their  design 
against  him.     At  midnight  he  sent  a  gentleman  of  his 
privy-chamber  to  Lambetn,  to  fetch  the  archbishop  ;  and, 
when  he  Was  come,  told  him,  how  he  had  been  daily  im- 
portuned to  commit  him  to  prison,  as  a  favourer  of  here- 
sy 5  and  how  fat  he  had  complied.    The  archbishop  thank- 
ed his  majesty  fot  this  timely  rtotice,  and  declare'd  himself 
willing  to  go  to  prison,  and  Stand  a  trial ;  for  being  con- 
scious that  he  was  not  guilty  of  any  offence,  he  thought 
that  the  best  ^ay  to  clear   his  innocence,  and  remove  all 
unreasonable  and  groundless  s^jspicions. 

The  king,  admiring  his  simplicity,  told  him,  he  was  in 
the  wrong  to  k-ely  so  much  on  his  innocence ;  for  if  he 
were  once  under  a  cloud,  and  hurried  to  prison,  there 
would  be  villains  enough  to  sWear  any  thing  against  him  ; 
but  while  he  was  at  liberty,  ami  his  character  entire,  it 
would  not  be  so  easy  to  suborn  witnesses  against  him. 
•*  And  therefore,  continued  he,  since  your  o'^m  unguarded 

*  simplicity  makes  you  less  cautious  than  you  ought  to 

<  be,  I  will  suggest  to  you  the  means  of  your  preserva- 

*  tion.     To-mdrrov(r  ydu  will  be  sent  for  to  the  privy- 

*  council,  and  ordered  to  prison ;   upon  this  you  are  to 

<  request,  that  since  you  have  the  honour  to  be  one  of  the 

*  board,  you  may  be  admitted  unto  the  council,  and  the 

*  informers  against  you  brought  face  to  face ;   and  then, 

*  if  you  cannot  clear  yourself,  you  are  willing  to  go  to 

*  prison  :  If  this  reasonable  re4uest  is  denied  you,  appeal 

<  to    me,    and   give  them    this    sign,   that  you   have   my 

<  authority  for  so  doing.'  Then  the  king  took  a  ring  of 
great  value  off  his  finger,  gave  it  to  the  archbishop,  and 
dismissed  him. 

4  The 
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The  n^xt  morning,  the  archbishop  was  sumRioned    to 
the  privy-council ;  and,  when  he  came  there,  was  dented 
admittance  into  the  council-chamber.     When  Dr  Butts, 
one  of  the  king's  physicians,  heard  of  this,  he  came  to  the 
archbishop,  who  was  waiting  in  the  lobby  amongst  the 
footmen,  to  shew  his  respect,  and  to  protect  him  from 
insults.     The  king  soon  after  sending  for  the  doctor,  he 
acquainted  his  majesty  with    the  shameful  indignity  put 
upon    the   archbishop.      The  king,  incensed,    that   the 
Primate  of  all  England  should  be  used  in  so  con- 
tumelious a  manner,  immediately  sent  to  command   them, 
to  admit  the  archbishop  into  the  council- chamber.     At 
his  entrance  he  was  saluted  with  an  heavy  accusation,  of 
^  having  infected  the  whole  realm  with  heresy  ;  and  com^ 
manded  to  the  Tower,  till  the  whole  of  this  charge  was 
thoroughly  examined.     The  archbishop  desired  to  see  the 
informers  against  him,  and  to  have  the  liberty  of  defend- 
ing himself  before  the  council,  and*  not  to  be  sent  to  pri- 
son   on  bare  suspicion.     But  when  this  was  absolutely 
denied  h^m,  and  finding  that  neither  arguments  nor  iii- 
treaties  would  prevail,   he   appealed  to   the  king  ;    and 
producing  the  ring  he  had  given  him,  put  a  stop  to   their 
pro(ieeding6.  When  they  came  before  the  king,  he  severely 
reprimanded  theiifi,  expatiated  on  his  obligations  to  Cranmer 
for  his  fidelity  and  integrity,  and  charged  them,  if  they 
*had  any  affection  for  him,  to  express  it,  by  their  love  and 
kindness  to  the  archbishop.     Cranmer,  having  escaped  tSe 
snare,  never  shewed  the  least  resentment  for  the  injuries 
done  him  ;  'and,  from  this  time  forwards^  had  so  great  a 
share  in  the  king's  favour,  that  nothing  farther  was  at- 
tempted against  him. 

These  troubles  of  the  good  archbishop  are  somewhat 
differently  related  by  doctor  Burnet  and  Mr  Strype  •,  but 
I  rather  chuse  to  follow  archbishop  Parker's  account,  who, 
living  in  those  times,  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  much  betrer 
authority  in  things  of  this  nature,  than  any  who  lived  at 
so  great  a  distance. 

The  archbishop's  vicar-general  and  register,  being  found 
negligent  and  dilatory,  the  king  sent  doctor  Lee  privately 
to  Canterbury,  to  examine  into  this  conspiracy  against  the 
archbishop,  and  make  his  report  of  what  he  could  discover. 
On  a  strict  enquiry,  he  found  letters  from  bishop  Gar- 
diner's secretary,  by  which  it  appeared,  that  that  prelate 
had  been  the  principal  promoter  of  ■>  this  prosecution  against 
Cranmer.  When  the  bishop  of  Winchester  perceived,  that 
his  designs  against  the  archbishop  were  detected,  fearing 
the  consequence,  he  wrote  him  a  very  penitent  letter,  in 

''  '.  which 
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ivfaich  he  acknowledged  himself  to  have  been  guilty  of 
great  folly  in  giving  credit  to  those  slanderous  reports^ 
which  were  raised  against  the  archbishop,  as  if  he  had  beea 
a  favourer  of  heresy  and  false  doctrines  ;  declaring,  that  he 
was  now  entirely  satisfied,  that  these  accusations  were 
wholly  false  and  groundless ;  asking  pardon  in  most  sub- 
missive and  affectionate  terms,  for  his  great  rashness  and 
undutifulness,  and  promising  all  future  obedience  and 
fidelity  to  the  archbishop,  whom  he  stiled  his  good  and 
gentle  father.  On  the  reception,  of  this  lette?:,  the  arch^ 
bishop,  laying  aside  all  resentment  against  him,  resolved 
to  forget  what  was  past  \  and  said,  since  Garduier  called 
him  father,  he  would  prove  a  father  to  him  indeed :  And 
when  the  Icing  would  have  laid  the  bishop  of  Winchester's 
letter  before  the  house  of  lords,  Cranmer  prevailed  with 
him,  not  to  give  the  bishop  any  trouble  about  it,  but  to 
let  the  matter  .drop. 

The  same  lenity  he  shewed  towards  doctor  Thornton,- 
the  suffragan  of  Dover,  and  doctor  Barbar  ;  who,  though 
entertained  in  his  family,  and  entrusted  with  his  secrets, 
and  indebted  to  him  for  many  favours,  had  ungratefully 
conspired,  with  Gardiner,  to  take  away  his  life.  When  he 
first  discovered  their  treachery,  he  took  them  aside  into  his 
study,  and  telling  them  that  he  had  been  basely  and  falsely 
abused  by  some,  in  whom  he  had  always  reposed  the  great- 
est confidence,  desired  them  to  advise  him,  how  he  should 
behave  himself  towards  them.  They,  not  suspecting  to  be 
concerned  in  the  question,  replied,  that  such  vile  aban-* 
doned  villains  ought  to  be  prosecuted  with  the  utmost 
rigour  ;.  nay,  deserved  to  die  without  mercy.  At  this  the 
archbishop,  lifting  up  his  hands  to  heaven,  cried  out, 
"  Merciful  God,  whom  may  a  man  trust !"  And  then 
prilling  out  of  his  bosom  the  letters,  by  which  he  had 
discovered  their  treachery,  asked  them  if  they  knew  those 
papers.  When  they  saw  their  own  letters  produced  against 
them,  they  were  in  the  utmost  confusion,  and,  falling  dowa 
on  their  knees,  humbly  sued  for  forgiveness.  The  arch- 
bishop told  them,  that  he  forgave  them,  and  would  pray 
for  them  ;  but  that  they  must  not  expect  him  ever  ,to  trust 
them  for  the  future. 

And  now  I  am  upon  this  subject  of  the  archbishop's 
readiness  to  forgive  and  forget  injuries,  I  cannot  but  take 
notice  of  a  pleasant  story  which  happened  some  time  be- 
fore this :  The  archbishop's  first  wife,  whom  he  married 
at  Cambridge,  lived  at  the  Dolphin>inn  ;  and  he  often  re^ 
sorting  thither  on  that  account,  the  popish  party  had  raised 
%  story,  that  he  was  hostler  of  that  inn,  and.  never  had  the 
'         *  "  \     '       '  benefit 
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benefit  of  a  lesirned  education.    This  idle  story  a  Yorkshire 
priest  had  with  great  confidenee  asserted,  in  an  ale-house, 
Whith  he  n^ed  to  frequent ;  railing  at  the  archbishop,  and 
saying,  that  he  had  no  more  learning  than  a  goose.    Some 
t)f  the  parish,  who  had  a  respect  for  Cranmer's  character, 
informed  the  lord  Cromwell  of  this,  who  immediately  sent 
fok*  the  priest,  and  committed  him  to  the  Fleet  prison. 
When  he  had  been  there  nine  or  ten  Weeks,  he  sent  a  re- 
lation of  his  to  the  archbishop,  to  beg  his  pardon,  and 
humbly  iue  to  him  fot  a  discharge.     The  archbishop  in« 
itatitly  sent  for  him,  and,  after  a  gentle  reproof,  asked  the 
priest  whether  he  knew  him  j  to  which  he  answered,  no. 
The  archbishop  expostulated  with  him ;  why  he  should  then 
make  so  free  with  his  character.    The  priest  excused 
himself  by  his  being  in  drink :  But  this,  Cranmer  told 
him  was  a  double  fault ;  and  then  let  him  know  that  if 
he  had  a  mind  to  try  what  a  scholar  he  was,  he  should  have 
liberty  to  oppose  him  in  whatever  science  he  pleased.    The 
priest  humbly  asked  his  pardon,  and  confessed  himself  to 
be  very  ignotant,  and  to  urtderstand  nothing  but  his  mo- 
ther tongue.     <«  No  doubt  then,  (said  Cranmer)  you  are 
*<  well  versed  in  the  English  bible,,  and  can  answer  any 
«<  questions  out  of  that :  Pray  tell  me  who  was  David*s 
«  father  ?"  The  priest  stood  still  a  while  to  consider ;  biit 
«  at  lasttold  the  archbishop,  he  could  not  recollect  his  name. 
**  Tell  me  then  (says  Cranmer)  who  was  Solomon's  fa- 
ther ?"  The  poor  priest  replied,  that  he  had  no  skill  in  ge- 
nealogies, and  could  not  tell.    Then  the  archbishop  advis- 
ed him  to  frequent  ale-houses  less,  and  his  study  more  ^ 
and  admonished  him,  not  to  accuse  others  for  want  of 
learning,  till /he  was  ma^er  of  some  himself  5  discharged 
him  out  of  custo'dy,  and  sent  him  home  to  his  cure. 

Thus  much  may  suffice  concerning  the  clemency  and 
charitable  forgiving  temper  of  the  archbishop.  He  wa^ 
much  blamed  by  many  for  his  too  great  lenity  ;  which,  it 
NVas  thought,  encouraged  the  popish  faction  to  make  fresh 
attempts  against  him.  The  king,  observing  their  impla- 
cable hatred  towards  him,  and  the  perils  to  which  he  was 
exposed,  on  account  of  the  zeal  for  the  Reformation  of 
those  abuses  under  which  the  church  groaned,  changed 
his  coat  of  arms,  from  the  three  cranes,  to  three  pelicans ; 
thereby  intimating  to  him,  that  he  must,  like  the  pelican, 
shed  his  blood,  for  his  spiritual  children's  benefit,  if  it 
should  please  God  to  call  him  thereto. 

And  now  the  archbishop,  finding  the  juncture  somewhat 
favourable,  argued  against  the  sanguinary  act  of  the  six  ar- 
ticles, in  the  parliament  house,  and  pressed  for  a  mitigation 

of 
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of  ftd  severity ;  and  made  such  an  impression  on  the  king, 
dnd  the  temporal  lords  by  his  strong  and  persuasire  reason* 
ing,  that  they  agreed  to  moderate  the  rigour  of  the  statute. 

Soon  after,  the  king  prepared  tor  an  expedition  against 
France,  and  ordering  a  litany  to  be  ^aid  for  a  blessing  on 
hh  arms,  the  archbi&hop  prevailed  with  him  to  let  it  be  set 
forth  in  English ;  the  service  in  an  unknown  tongue  mak* 
ing  the  people  negligem  in  coming  to  church.  This,  with 
the  prohibition  of  some  superstitious  and  unwarrantable 
customs,  toitchiftg  tigils  and  the  worship  of  the  cross,  wai 
all  the  progress  the  Reformation  made,  during  the  reign 
of  king  Henry  :  For  the  intended  Reformation  of  the  ca- 
tion law,  was,  by  the  craft  of  bishop  Gardiner,  suppressed 
for  reasons  of  state  (  ai)d  the  king,  towards  the  latter  end  of 
his  life,  seemed  to  have  a  strong  bias  towards  the  popish 
superstitions,  and  to  ftown  on  all  attempts  of  a  Reformation. 

On  the  28th  of  January,  15^6^  king  Henry  departed  this 
life  ;  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Edward,  who  was  god- 
son to  the  aixihbishop,  and  had  been  instructed  by  men  who 
favoured  the  Reformation.  Archbishop  Cranmer  was  one 
of  those,  whom  the  late  king  had  nominsited  for  his  exe- 
cutors, and  who  were  to  take  the  adniitiistration  of  the 
government  into  their  hands,  till  kitig  Edward  was  eigh- 
teen  years  old  i  And  when  the  esjrl  of  Hertford  was  after- 
wards chosen  protector,  his  power  was  limited,  so  as  ndt 
to  be  able  to  do  any  thing,  without  the  advice  and  corisent 
of  all  the  oth^r  exetutors. 

The  bishops  of  the  popish  party  ^says  bishop  Burnet) 
took  strange  methods  to  insinuate  themselves  into  the  lata 
Icing's  confidence  ;  for  they  took  out  commissions,  by  which 
they  acknowledged,  that  <  all  jurisdiction,  civil  and  ec- 

*  clesiastical,   flowed  from  the  king,  and  that  they  exercised 

*  it  only  at  the  king's  courtesy,  and  would  resign  it  at  his 
<  command.'  That  archbishop  Cranmer  adopted  this  er- 
ror, is  plain,  not  only  from  his  answers  to  some  questions 
relating  to  the  government  of  the  church,  first  published 
by  doctor  Stillingfleet,  in  his  Irenicum,  but  frorti  the  com- 
mission, which  he  now  took  out  from  the  new  king  5  whom 
he  petitioned  for  a  revival  of  his  jurisdiction  ;  and  that  as 
he  had  exercised  the  functions  of  an  archbishop  during  the 
former  reigns,  so  that  authority  determining  with  the  late 
king's  life,  his  present  majesty  would  trust  him  with  the 
*ame  jurisdiction.  On  this  error  of  the  archbishop,  the 
modern  papists  make  tragical  outcries,  forgetting,  that  it 
was  the  common  mistake  of  those  times  ;  and  that  Bonner 
not  only  took  out  the  same  commission  now,  but  had  before 
itaken  out  that  other  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry,  in  which 

(as 
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(as  we  have  observed)  the  king  vtras  declared  the  fountain 
of  all  authority  I  civil  and  ecclesiastical ;  and  those,  who , 
formerly  exercised  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  are  said  ta 
have  done  it  precariously,  and  at  the  courtesy  of  the  king, 
and  that  it  was  lawful  for  him  to  revoke  it  at  pleasure  t 
And  therefore,  since  the  lord  Cromwell,  the  king's  vicar- 
general  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  was  so  far  employed  in 
matters  of  state,  as  not  to  be  at  leisure  to  discharge  his 
function  every  where,  the  king  gave  Bonner  authority  to 
exercise  episcopal  jurisdiction  in  the  diocese  of  London* 

This  seems  to  have  been  the  precedent,  after  which  the 
new  commissions  were  now  formed.  Mr  Strype,  indeed^ 
confidently  aiErms  the  archbishop  to  have  had  a  hand  in 
drawing  them  up ;  but  the  very  words,  which  he  quotes  to 
prove  it,  are  manifestly  taken  froin  the  preamble  to  Bon- 
ner's commission.  But  frotn  these  unprimitive  and  unca« 
thollc  notions,  our  archbishop  was  happily  recovered  hj 
that  bright  luminary  of  our  reformed  church,  bishop  Ridley. 

The  late^king»  who  died  in  the  Roman  communion* 
{though  his  imperfections  are  so  freely  charged  on  the 
Reformation  by  the  papists)  had,  in  his  will,  left  six 
hundred  pounds  per  annum,  for  masses  for  his  soul,  with 
provision  for  four  solemn  obits  every  year  ;  but,  by  the 
influence  of  the  archbishop,  this  superstitious  part  of  his 
will,  notwithstanding  his  strict  and  solemn  charge  for  its 
execution,  was  neglected* 

On  the  20th  of  February,  the  coronation  of  king  Edward 
was  solemnized  at  Westminster  Abbey*  The  ceremony  was 
perforiiicd  by  archbishop  Cranmer,  who  made  an  excellent 
speech  to  the  kirig  ^  in  which,  after  a  censure  of  the  papal 
encroachments  on  princes,  and  a  declaration,  that  the 
solemn  ceremonies  of  a  coronation  add  nothing  to  the 
authority  i)f  a  prince^  whose  power  is  derived~immediately 
from  God ;  he  goes  on  to  inform  the  king  of  his  duty, 
exhorts  iiim  to  follow  the  precedent  of  good  Josias,  to 
regulate  the  worship  of  God,  to  suppress  idolatry,  reward 
viuue,  execute  justice,  relieve  the  poor,  repress  violence^ 
and  punish  the  evil  doer.  It  aiay  not  be  improper,  to 
transcribe  what  he  says  concerning  the  divine  original  of 
kingly  power^  in  his  own  words  ^  to  rectify  some  prevail- 
ing notions  amongst  us.  <<  The  solemn  rites  of  corona* 
*'*'  tion  (says  he)  have  their  ends  and  utility,  yet  neither 

direct  force  or  necessity  ^  they  be  good  admonitions  to 

put  kings  in  mind  of  their  duty  to  God,  but  no  increase- 
<*  ment  oi  their  dignity:  Fpr  they  be  God's  anointed,  not 
"  in  respect  of  the  oil,  which  the  bishop  useth>  but  in 
♦*  consideration  of  their  power  which  is  ordained^  of  tlie 

*f  sword 
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«  sword  which  is  authorized,  of  their  persons  which  are 
«<  elected  of  God  ;  dnd  indued  with  the  gifts  of  his  Spirit, 
«  for  the  better  ruling  and_  guiding  of  the  people.  Thie 
"  oil,  if  added,  is  but  a  ceremony  ;  if  it  be  wanting,  the 
«  king  is  yet  a  perfect  monarch  notwithstanding,  and 
^*  God's  anointed,  as  well  as  if  he  was  inoiled."  Then 
follows  his  account  of  the  king's  duty;  after  which  he 
goes  on,  **  Being  bound  by  my  function,  to  lay  these 
^^  things  before  your  royal  highness  ;  yet  I  openly  declare,. 
«<  before  the  living  God,  and  before  the  nobles  of  the  land', 
•«'  that  I  hare  no  commission  to  denounce  your  majesty 
««  deprived,  if  your  highness  mi^s  in  part!,^  or  in  whole,  of 
w  these  performances." 

This  speech  had  so  good  an  effect  on  the  young  king, 
that  a  royal  visitation  was  resolved  on,  to  rectify  the  dis* 
orders  of  the  church,  and  reform  reljgioH.  The  visitors* 
had  six  circuits  assigned  them  5  and  every  division  had  a 
preacher,  whose  business  it  was,  to  bring  off  the  people 
from  superstition,  and  dispose  them  for  the  intended  ^lt€f- 
ratioDS.  And  to  make  the  impressions  of  their  doctrine 
more  lastmg,  the  archbishop  thought  it  highly  expedient* 
to  tiave  some  homilies  composed  5  which  should,  in  a  plain 
method,  teach  the  grounds  and  foundation  oi  true  reli- 
gion, Ttnd  correct  the  prevailing  errors,  and  supers  tit  ion  s« 
On  this  head  he  consulted  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  and 
desired  his  concurrence  ;  but  to  no  purpose  :  For  Gardiner, 
forgetting  his  large  professions  of  all  future  obedience  to* 
the  archbishop,  was  turned  with  the  dog  to  his  vomit, 
and  wrote  to  the  prot'ector,  to  put  a  stop  tothe  Reformation^ 
i«i  its  birth.  When  Cranmer  perceived  that  Gardiner  was 
0bstinate,/he  went  on  without  him,  and  set  forth  the  first 
book  of  homilies,  in  which  himself  had  the  chief  h^n<k 
Soon  after,  Erasmus's  Paraphrase  on  the  New  Testament 
was  translated,  and  placed  in  every  chiirch,  for  Che  in- 
struction of  the  people. 

On  November  5,  154*7,  a  convocation  was  held  at  St 
Paul's,  which  the  archbishop  opened  with  a  speech  ;  in 
which  he  put  the  clergy  in  mind  of  applying  themselves 
•  to  the  study  of  the  holy  scriptures,  and  proceeding  accord- 
ing to  that  rule,  in  the  throwing  off  the  corrupt  innova- 
tions of  popery.  But  the  terror  of  the  six  articles  being* 
a  check  on  the  majority,  they  acquainted  the  archbishop 
with  their  fears  •,  who,  reporting  it  to  the  council,  prevailed 
to  have  that  act  repealed.  In  this  convocation,  the  com- 
munion was  ordered  to  be  administered  in  both  kinds,  and 
the  lawfulness  of  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  affirmed  by  a 
great  majority. 
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In  the  latter  end  of  January,  the  a^chbi^op  wrote  to 
Bonner^  to  forbid,  throughout  hi9  diocese,  the  ridicu)ou» 
processions^  which  were  usual  ii^  the  popish  times^  oa 
Candlemas^Day,  Asli- Wednesday  and  Paim-Sunday ;  and  to 
cause  notice  thereof  to  be  giveii  to  the  other  neighbouring 
bishops,  that  they  might  do  the  same.  He  was  also  one 
of  the  committee  appointed  to  inspect  the  offices  of  the 
church,  and  to  reform  them  according  to  scripture  and  the 
purest  antiquity  :  And  by  them  a  new  office  for  the  holy 
communion  was  drawn  up,  and  set  forth  by  authority^. 

This  year  was  also  published  the  archbishop's  catechism^ 
entitled,  <<  A  short  instruction  in  Christian  religion,  ior 
**  the  singular  profit  of  children  and  young  people,"  and 
a  Latin  treatise  of  his,  against  unwritten  verities.  From 
this  catechism,,  it  is  plain,  that  he  had  now  recovered 
himself  from  chose  extravagant  notions  of  the  regal  supre* 
macy,  which  he  had  once  run  into  j  for  here  he  strenuously 
asserts  the  divine  commission  of  bishops  and  priests, enlarges, 
on  the  efficacy  of  their  absolution  and  spiritual  censures,^ 
and  earnestly  wishes  for  the  restoring  the  primitive  peni* 
tenciary  discipline. 

In  1550,  the  archbishop  published  his  "  Defence    of 
<<  the  true  and  catholic  doctrine  of  the  sacrament   of  the 
^'  body  and  blood  of  our  baviour  Christ."  Hehadnow^  by 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  bishop  ,Ridlfi,y>  overcome  those 
s,trong  prejudiceshe  had  so  long  laboured  underpin  favour  of 
the  corporal  presence  ;  and  in  this  treatise,  from  scripture 
and  reason,  excellently   coniuted'  it.     The  popish  party 
were  alarmed  at  the  publication  of  it  ^  and  soon  after  two 
answers  to  it  were  published*  the  one  written  by  Dr  Smith, 
the  other  by  Gardiner.     The  archbishop  defended  his  book 
against  them  both  ;  and  was  allowed,  by  all  impartial  rea- 
ders, vastly  to  have  the  superiority  in  the  argument.   The 
archbishop's  book  was  afterwards  translated  into  Latin,,  by 
sir  John  Cheke,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by  all  learned  fo- 
reigners for  the  great  knowledge  in .  scripture  and  eccle- 
siastical antiquity  therein  discovered.  * 

The  next  material  occurrence  relating  to  the  archbishop,, 
was  the  publication  of  the  fortyrtwo  articles  of  religion  ; 
which,  with  the  assistance  of  bishop  Ridley ^  he  drew  up  ior 
preserving  and  maintaining  the  purity  and  unity  of  the 
church.  They  were  also  revised  by  several  other  bishops 
and  learned  divines  ;  and^  after  their  corrections,  farther 
enlarged  and  imprpved  by  Cranmer.  Theae  articles  were 
agreed  to  in  convocation  in  1552>and  in  1553  were  pub- 
lished  by  royal  authority,  both  in.  Latin  and  £i}glish,> 

The 
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The  archbishop  had  formed  a  desigrii,  in  the  re^a-  of 
the  late  king  Henry,  to  review  and  purge  the  old  oaiip» 
law  from  its  popish  corruptionsi  and  had  made  some  pro-* 
gress  in  the  work ;  But  by  the  secret  artifices  of  Qardmer 
and  others,  that  ki^ng  was  prevailed  upon  not  to  poume^ 
nance  or  encourage  it.  In  this  reign  he  resumed  his  de- 
&ien,  and  procured  a  commission  from  the  king,  for  him- 
self, with  other  learned  divines  and  lawyers,  diligently  to 
examine  into  the  old  church -laws;  and  to  compile  such 
a  bbdy  of  laws  as  they  thought  most  expedient  t«»  be  prac- 
tised in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  most  conducive  to 
order  and  good  discipline.  The  archbishop  prosecuted 
this  noble  undertaking  with  great  vigour,  and  had  the 
principal  hand  in  it :  But  when  a  correct  and  compete 
draught  of  i|  wa^s  finished  and  prepared  for  the  royal 
assent,  the  unhappy  death  of  the  good  young  ki;>g  blasted 
this  great  design,  and  prevented  its  confirmation.  The 
book  was  pubhshed  by  archbishop  Parker,  in  the  year 
1571,  entitle4j  Reformatio  legum  ecclesiasticarum. 

King  Edward  was  now  far  gone  in  a  consumption,  not 
without  some  strong  suspicions  of  being  brought  into  that 
condition  by  slow  poison^  and,  finding  himself  decay  apace,, 
began  to  think  of  settling  the  succession.  He  had  been 
persuaded  by  the  artifices  of  the  duke  of  Northumberland,^ 
to  Exclude  his  sisters,  and  to  bequeath  the  crown  to  the 
lady  Jane  Grey,  who  was  married  to  Northumberland's  son, 
Thisj  the  duke  pretended,  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  the  reformed  religion,  which  would  bef 
in  great  danger  from  the  succession  of  t^e  Princess  Mary. 
— But,  in  fact,  he  had  nothing  at  heart  but  the  aggran- 
dizing his  own  family,  and  intailing  the  crown  on  his 
posterity  ;  for  he  was  even  then  a  papist,  as  he  after- 
wards confessed  at  his  execution.  Tlie  archbishop  did 
his  utmost  to  oppose  his  alteration  of  the  succession :  He 
argued  against  it  with  the  king,  telling  him,  that  religion 
wanted  not  to  be  defended  by  such  unrighteous 'methods; 
tBat  it  was  one  of  the  gross  errors  of  the  papists,  to  justify 
the  excluding  or  deposing  princes  from  the^ir  just  rights, 
on  account  of  religion  ;  and,  let  the  consequence  be  what 
it  would,  justice  ought  to  take  place,  and  the  protection 
of  the  church  committed  to  the  care  of  that  righteous 
providence,  which  was  never  kno\yn  to  give  a  blessing  to 
those,  Mj^ho  endeavoured  to  preserve  themselves  from  any 
imminent  danger  by  unlawful  meai>s.  But  his  majesty, 
being  over-persuaded  by  Northumberland's  agents,  was  not 
to  be  moved  from  his  resolution  :  The  will  was  mad^,  and 
subscribed  by  the  council  and  the  judges.  The  arch- 
bishop 
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bishop  was  sent  for,  last  of  all,  and  required  to  subscribe : 
But  he  plainljr  told  them  he  could  not  do  it  without  per- 
jury, having  sworn  to  the  entail  of  the  ctown  on  the  two 
princesses,  Mary  and  Elizabeth.  To  this  the  king  replied^ 
that  the  judges,  who  best  knew  the  constitution,  should 
be  most  regarded  in  this  point ;  and  they  had  informed 
him,  that,  notwithstanding  that  entail,  he  might  lawfully 
bequeath  the  crown  to  the  lady  Jane.  The  archbishop 
,  desired  to  discourse  with  them  himself  about  this  itiatter  ; 
and  they^ll  agreeing,  that  he  might  lawfully  subscribe 
the  king's  will,  he  was  after  many  persuasions,  prevailed 
tipon  to  resign  his  own  private  scruples  to  their  authority, 
and  at  last,  not  without  great  reluctailcy,  he  set  his  hand 
to  it* 

On  the  sixth  of  July,  in  the  year  of  otir  Lord  1553,  it 
pleased  Almighty  God  to  take  to  himself  this  pious  and 
good  prince,  king  Edward  ;  and  the  archbishop,  having 
subscribed  to  the  king's  will,  thought  himself  obliged,  by 
virtue  of  his  oath,  to  join  the  lady  Jane.  But  her  short- 
lived power  soon  expired,  and  queen  Mary's  title  was  uni- 
versally acknowledged,  and  submitted  to. 

Not  long  after  her  accession,  a  false  report  was  raised  j 
that  archbishop  Granmer,  in  order  to  make  his  court  to 
the  queen,  had  offered  to  restore  the  Latin  service,  and 
that  he  had  already  said  mass  in  his  cathedral  church  of 
Canterbury.  To  vindicate  himself  from  this  vile  and  basef 
aspersion,  the  archbishop  published  a  declaration  ;  in 
which  he  not  only  cleared  himself  from  that  unjust  im- 
putation, but  offered  publicly  to  defend  the  English  litut- 
|;y,  and  prove  it  consonailt  to  scripture,  and  the  purest  an- 
tiquity ;  and  challenged  bis  enemies  to  a  disputation.  This 
declaration  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  council,  who 
sent  a  copy  of  it  to  the  queen's  commissioner's ;  and 
they  immediately  sent  for  the  archbishop,  and  questioned 
him  about  it.  Cranmer  acknowledged  it  to  be  his  ;  but 
complained  that  it  bad,  contrary  to  his  iment,  stol^^ 
abroad  in  so  imperfect  a  condition ;  For  his  design  was 
to  review  and  correct  it,  and  then,  after  he  had  put  his" 
seal  to  it,  to  fix  it  up  at  St  Paul's,  and  on  all  the  church- 
doors  in  London.  *  This  bold  and  extraordinary  answer  so 
irritated  them,  tl  at  they  sent  him,  within  a  week,  to  the 
Tower,  there  to* be  confined,  till  the- queen's  pleasure  con- 
cerning him  was  known.  Some  of  his  friends,  who  fore- 
saw this  storm,  had  advised  him  to  consult  his  safety,  by 
retiring  beyond  sea  5  but  he  thought  it  would  reflect  a 
great  dishonour  on  the  cause  he  had  espoused,  if  he  should 
desert  his  station  at  such  a  time  as  this  ^  and  chose  rather 

to 
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to  hazard  hb  Irfe,  than  girt  such  just  cattit  of  sbandal 
and  offence^  The  sttbttance  of  this  remarkable  paper  waa 
aa  foUows :  That  he  found  the  devil  wa0^  more  than  or« 
dmaryy  bi»f  in  defiiming  the  serTants  of  God ;  and  that 
wfaereaa  the  cormptions  erf  the  mass  had  been  cast  ontf 
and  that  the  Lord's  Supper  was  again  set  up,  according  to 
ks  first  institution  ;  the  devil  now,  to  promote  the  masa^ 
which  was  his  invention,  set  his  instruments  onf  work, 
who  gave  it  out,  that  it  was  now  said  in  Canterbury  by  the 
archbishop's  order :  Therefore  he  protested,  that  it  was 
false,  and  that  a  dissdmbKi^  monk  (meaning  Thornton, 
suffiragan  bishop  of  Dover)  had  done  it  withourhis  know^ 
ledge.  He  also  oflfered,  that  he  and  Peter  Martyr,  with 
four  or  five  more  whom  he  would  name,  were  ready  to 
prove  the  errors  of  the  mass,  and  to  defend  the  doctrine 
and  service  set  forth  by  the  late  king,  as'most  conformaUe 
to  the  word  of  God,  aiid  to  the  practice  of  the  ancient 
church  of  many  ages. 

In  the  middle  of  November,  archbishop  Cranmef  was  at« 
tanted  by  the  parliament,  (which  in  those  times  yielded 
to  any  thing,  and  to  every  thing)  and  adjudged  guilty  of 
high  treason,  at  Guildhall.  His  see  was  here  upon  declared 
void ;  And  on  the  tenth  of  December  the  dean  and  chapter 
of  Canterbury  gave  commissions  to  several  persons  to  ex« 
ercise  archiepiseopal  jurisdiction  in  their  name,  and  by 
their  authority.  Archbishop  Cranmer  wrote  a  very  sulA 
missive  letter  to  the  queen ;  in  the  most  humble  manner 
acknowledging  his  fault,  in  consenting  to  sign  the  king^s 
will,  acquainting  her,  what  pressing  instances  he  made 
to  the  king  against  it ;  and  excusing  his  fault,  by  being 
over^ruled  by  the  authority  of  the  judges  and  lawyers^ 
who,  he  thought,  understood  the  constitution  better  than 
he  did  himselr.  The  queen  had  pardoned  so  many  already^ 
who  had  been  far  more  deeply  engaged  in  the  lady  Jane's 
DSttrpation,  that  Cranmer  could  not  for  shame  be  denied  ; 
so  he  was  iForgiven  the  treason  :  But  to  gratify  Gardiner's 
n^ce,  and  h^  own  implacable  hatred  against  him  for  her 
mother's  divorce,  orders  were  given  to  proceed  against  him 
for  heusst; 

The  Tower  baingfull  of  prisoners,  archbishop  Cranmer, 
bishop  Ridley,  Iiatimer,  and  Bradford,  were  all  put  into 
one  chamber ;  for  which  they  blessed  God,  and  for  the 
opportunity  of  conversing  together,  reading  and  comparing^ 
the  scriptures^  confirming  themselevs  in  the  true  faith,  and . 
mutnally  exhorting  each  other  to  constancy  in  profMfog 
it,  aiKl  patience  in  suilering  for  it. 

•  Gg  III 
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la  April,  1544»  the  archbishop,  with  bishop. Ridley,  ahd* 
bishop  Latimer,  was  removed  from  the  Tower  to  Windsor,, 
and  from  thence  to  Oxford,  to  dispttte  with  some  select 
persons  of  both  universities.     At  the  first  appearance  of 
the  archbishop  in  the.  public  schools,  three  articles  were 
given  him  to  subscribe :   In  which  the  corporal  presence, 
by  transubstantiation,  was  asserted,  and  the  mass  affirmed 
to  be  a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  for  the  sins  of  the  living  and 
dead.     These,  he  declared  freely,  he  esteemed  gross  un- 
truths $  and  promised  to  give  an  answer  coiKerning  them 
in  writing.     Accordingly  he  drew  it  up  v  and  when  he 
was  brojught  again  to  the  schools  to  dispute,  he  delivered 
the  writing  to  doctor  Weston,,  the  prolocutor*     At  eightin 
the  Diorning  the  disputation  began,  and  held  till  two  in 
the  afternoon ;  all  which  time  the  archbidiop  constantly 
maintained  the  truth,  with  great  learning  and  courage, 
against  a  multiuide  of  clamojrous  and  insolent  opponents. 
And  three  days  after,  he  was  again  brought  forth  to  oppose 
Dr  Harpsfield,  who  was  to  respond  for  hb  degree  in  divi* 
nity  :  And  ber^  he  acquitted  himself  so  weU,^clearly  shew- 
ing the  gross  absurdities,  and.  inextricable  difficulties  of 
die  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  that  Weston  himself,  as 
great  a  bigot  as  be  was,  could  not  but  dismiss  him. with 
commendation. 

In  these  disputations,  among  other  slanderous  reproaches, 
the  archbishop  was  accused  for  corrupting  and  falsifying  a 
passage,  which  in  his  book  of  ,the  sacrament  he  had  quoted 
irom  St  Hikry  :-  In  answer  to  which,  he  replied,. that  be 
had  transcribed  it  verbatim  fr0m  th^  printeil  book  ;  and 
that  Dr  Smith,  one  of  their  own  divines  there  present, 
had  quoted  it  word  for  word  also.     But  Sinith  made  no 
reply,  being  cojnscious  that  it  was  true.     When  tbe  dis- 
putation was  over,  one  Mr  Halcot,  remembering^  that  he 
had  Smith's  book,  went  directly  to  his  chamber  in  Uoi- 
ver&ity*College  \  and  comparing  it  with  Cranmer's,  found 
the  quQtations  exactly  to  ,agree.     He  afterwards  looked 
into  a  book  of  Gardiner's,  called^  <  The  devil's  sophbtry,' 
where  the  same  passage  was  cited  ;  and  both  the  Latin  and 
English  agree  exactly  with  Cranmer's  quotation  and  tvaos- 
lation. .  ITpon  this  he  revived  to  carry  the  said  books  to 
the  archbishop  in  prison,  that  he  might  produce  them  in 
his  o^n  vindication  t  When  he  came  thither  he  was  stop- 
ped, and  brought  before  Dr  W/^ston  and  hb  colleagues } 
who^  upon  information*  o£  his  design^,  charged  him  with 
treason,  and  abetting  Qranmer  in  his^  heresy  ;  and  toffl- 
mitted  him  to  prison.    The  next  day  he  was  again  brougbt 
before  them  ^  and  they  threatened  to  send  bim  to  bishop 
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Gardiner,  to  be  trwd  for  treason,  unless  he  would  sub-* 
scribe  the  tiiriee  articles,  concerning  which  the  disputatioii 
had  lieen  held.  This  he  then  refused  ;  but  being  sent  for 
again,  after  the  condemnation  of  Cranmer,  through  feat 
he  consented  to  do  it;  yet  not  till  they  had  assured  him^ 
that,,  if  he  sinned  by  so  doing,  they  would  take  the  guilt 
upon  themselves,  and  answer  for  it  to  God.  And  yet 
even  this  subscription,  of  which  he  afterwards  heartily 
repented,  could  not  prevail  for  the  restoring  his  booksj 
lest  he  should  shew  them  to  their  shame  ;  nor  for  his  entire 
discharge,  the  master  of  University- College  being  com- 
manded to  keep  a  strict  watch  over  him,  till  Gardiner*^ 
pleasure  concerning  him  was  known  ;  and  if  he  heard  no- 
thing from  him  in  a  fortnight's  time,  then  to  expel  hini 
the  college  for  his  offence. 

On  the  twentieth  of  April,  Cranmer  was  brought  to  St 
Mary's,  before  the  queen's  commissioners  ;  and  refusing 
to  subscribe,  was  pronounced  an  heretic,  and  sentence  of 
condemnation  was  read  against  hjm  as  such.  Upon  which 
he  told  them  that  he  appealed  from  their  unjust  sentence 
and  judgment,  to  the  judgment  of  the  Almighty  ;  and  that 
he  trusted  to  be  received  to  his  presence  in  heaven,  for 
maintaining  the  truth  of  whose  spiritual  presence  at  the 
akar,  he  was  there  condemned.  After  this,  his  servants 
were  dismissed  from  their  attendance,  and  himself  closely 
confined  in  prison. 

^  The  latter  end  of  this  year  a  popish  convocation  met  $ 
and  did  archbishop  Cranmer  the  honour  to  order  his  book 
of  the  sacrament  to  be  burnt,  in  company  with  the  English 
bible  and  common-prayer-book.  Cranmer,  in  the  mean 
time,  sp€fnt  his  melancholy  hours  in  writing  a  vindication 
of  hisi  treatise  concerning  the  eucharist,  from  the  dbjec* 
tions  of  Gardiner  ;  who  had  published  a  book  against  it< 
under  the  feigned  name  of  Marcus  Antonius  Constantius. 
Many  learned  men  of  the  Romish  persuasion  came  to  visit 
him  in  prison,  and  endeavoured,  by  disputations  and  con- 
ferences, to  draw  him  over  to  their  church ;  but  in  vain. 

In  15S5,  a  new  commission  was  sent  from  Rome,  for  the 
trial  of  archbishop  Cranmer  for  heresy ;  the  former  sentence 
against  him  being  void  in  law,  because  the  authority  of 
the  pope  was  not  then  re-established.  The  commissioners 
were  Dr  Brooks,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  the  pope's  delegate; 
iDr  Story,  and  Dr  Martin,  doctors  of  the  civil  law,  the 
queen's  commissioners.  On  September  12,  they  met  at  St 
Mary's  church  ;  a'nd  being  seated  at  the  high  altar,  com  - 
manded  the  archbishop  to  be  brought  before  them.  To 
the  qcieen's  commissioners^  as  representing  the  supreme 
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authority  of  the  nation^  he  paid  all  da«  reqpect ;  hot  db60« 
iQlely  refused  to  shew  any  to  the  pope^s  del^ate»  leit  be 
shoiUd  seem  to  make  the  least  acknowledgment  of  his 
usurped  supremacy.  Brooks»  in  a  long  oration,  eihofted 
him  to  consider  from  whence  he  was  fallen  \  adviring  him^ 
in  the  most  earnest  and  pathetic  manner^  to  return  to  bis 
holy  mother,  the  Roman  catholic  church,  and»  by  the  ex« 
ample  of  his  repentancei  to  reclaim  those  whom  his  paat 
errors  had  misled. 

In  this  oration,  he  betrayed  great  ignorance  bodi  of 
scripture  and  antiquity ;  of  scripture,  by  affiirming»  that 
the  Arians  had  more  texts,  by  two  and  forty,  to  counte- 
nance their  errors,  than  the  catholics  had  for  the  mainte* 
nance  of  the  truth  \  of  antiquity^  by  making  Origen  wii€e 
of  Berengarius  who  lired  near  eight  hundred  years  after 
him ;  and  by  coafounding  the  great  St  Cyprian  with  an- 
other Cyprian  of  Antioch,  laying  the  magical  studies  vi 
the  latter  to  the  charge  of  the  former* 

When  he  had  finished  his  harangue,  Dr  Martin,  in  a 
short  speech*  began  to  open  the  trial,  acquainting  the 
archbishop  with  the  articles'  alledg^  against  him>  and  re» 
quiring  his  answer.  The  articles  contained  a  charge  9i  per- 
jury, incontinence,  and  heresy ;  the  first,  on  account  of  his 
opposition  to  the  papal  tyranny ;  the  second*  in  respect  to 
his  marriage  \  and  the  lasti  on  account  of  the  Reformation 
in  the  late  reign,  in  which  he  had  the  chief  hand.  The 
archbishop  having  liberty  to  speak,  after  he  had  repeated 
the  Lord's  prayer  and  the  creed,  began  with  a  justification 
of  his  conduct,  in  relation  to  his  renouncing  the  pope's 
supremacy  ;  the  admission  of  which^  he  proved  by  many 
instances,  to  be  contrary  to  the  natural  allegiance  of  the 
subject,  the  fundamental  laws  o£  the  realm,  and  the  ori* 
gtnal  constitution  of  the  Christian  church :  And  in  the 
close,  he  boldly  charged  Brooks  with  perjury,  for  sitting 
there  by  the  pope's  authority,  which  he  had  solemnly  ab« 
jured.  Brooks  endeavoured  to  vindicate  himself*^  and  retort 
the  charge  on  the  archbishop,  by  pretending,  that  he  was 
seduced  by  Cranmer  to  take  th^t  oath  :  But  this,  the  arch- 
bishop told  him,  was  a  gross  untruth  \  the  .pope's  9Upre«» 
macy  having  received  the  said  Mow  from  his  predecessor^ 
archbishop  Warbam ;  by  whose  advice  king  Henry  had  sent 
to  both  the  universities,  to  examine  what  foundation  it 
had  in  the  word  of  God  \  to  which  they  replied,  and  gave 
it  under  their  seal,  that,  by  the  word  of  God,  t&e  supre- 
macy was  vested  in  the  king,  not  in  the  pope ;  and  that 
Brooks  had  then  subscribed  this  determination,  and  there* 
fore  wronged  himi^in  pretending  that  he  was  seduced  by 

him. 
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knm.  At  this  Brooks  was  in  a  great  confusk>fi>  and  aried» 
«  We  cam«  to  cxacntnr yob ;  and,  I  tbink,  700  examine  iis/ 
Then  Dr  Stof  7  began  to  rail  at  the  archbishop,  in  an 
indecent  manner,  for  excepting  against  the  authority  of 
his  judge ;  and  moved  bishop  Brooks,  to  require  from  him 
a  direct  answer  to  the  articles,  whereof  he  stood  accused  ; 
or,  if  He  continued  to  4leny  the  |M>pe^s  authority,  and  to  de» 
cline  answering,  to  proceed  to  sentence  against  him. 

After  this  doctor  Martin  had  a  thort  conference  with 
Ae  aechbishop,  iabout  his  conduct  in  relation  to  the  su^ 
preroacy,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  eucharist ;  and  then  they 
proceeded  to  demand  his  answer  to  certain  interrogatories, 
concerning  the  cfimes  iatd  to  his  charge ;  to  which  he 
replied  in  so  full  and  satisfactory  a  manner,  that  Brooks 
tlKMigbt  himself  obliged  to  maike  another  speech,  to  take 
wS  the  impression  his  defence  might  have  made  upon  the 
people.  The  speech  was  much  unheeding  the  gravity 
jof  a  bishop,  consisting  only  of  scurrilous  and  unchristian 
4raiiic^s,  ami  onoouth  and  sophistical  mtsapplicati^s  of 
4Bmpmxe  and  the  fathers*  After  this,  the  ardibisbop  was 
eked  to  appear  at  Ron>e,  within  fourscore  days,  and  there 
to  answer  in  person  :  To  which  he  replied,  that  he  wckild 
irery  Willingly  consent,  if  the  queen  would  give  him  leave 
40  go  to  Rome,  and  justify  the  Reformation  to  the  pope^s 
I  face.  But  this  was  only  a  mock  citation ;  for  he  was 
kept  all  that  time  close  confined,  and  yet  at  the  end  of 
fourscore  days  was  declared  contumax,  for  wilfully  ab« 
senting  himself  from  Rome,  whither  he  was  legally  sum. 
mooed ;  and  in  consequence  thereof  was  degraded,  as  we 
shall  see  hereafter. 

It  is  worth  while  to  observe  his  last  judgment,  con« 
cerning  the  extent  of  the  regal  supremacy,  as  contained  in 
his  answer  to  Dr  Martin.  When  that  doctor  asked  him, 
who  was  supreme  head  of  the  church  of  England  ?  the 
bishop  answered  ;  <<  Christ  is  head  of  this  member,  as  he  is 
<<  of  the  whole  body  of  the  catholic  church.'*  When  the 
doctor  again' demanded.  Whether  he  had  not  declared  king 
Henry  head  of  the  church  ?  «  Yes,  said  the  archbishop,  of 
**  dii  the  people  in  England,  as  well  ecclesiastical  as  tem- 
«  poral."  <  What,  says  Martin,  and  not  of  the  church  V 
*i  No,  replied  the  archbishop,  for  Christ  only  is  head  of 
■^  his  church,  and  of  the  faith  and  religion  ot  the  same.*' 
In  the  February  following,  1556,  a  new  commission  was 
given  tobish<q>  Bonner  and  bishop  Thiriby,  for  the  degra«> 
dation  of  the  archbishop.  When  diev  came  down  to  Ox- 
ford, the  archbishop  was  brought  betore  cheiO,  and,  after 
^ey  had  read  their  commission  from  the  pope,  Bonner,  in 
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a  scvnilous  oration,  tnsulted  over  him,  after  a  lAost  un* 
christian  manner ;  for  which  he  was  often  rebuked  bf 
bishop  Thirlby,  who  bad  been  Cranmer's  particular  friend, 
and  shed  many  tears  upon  the  occasion. .  In  the  commis- 
sion it  was  declared,  that  the  cause  had  been  impartialJy 
heard  at  Rome,  the  witnesses  on  both  sides  were  examined, 
and  the  archbishop's  counsel  allowed  to  make  the  best  de* 
fence  for  him  that  they  could :  At  the  reading  this,  the 
archbishop  could  nofforbear  crying  out,  «  Good  God ! 
f<  what  lies  are  these  !  that  I^  being  continually  in  pri* 
««  son,  and  not  suffered  to  have  couusd  or  advocate  at 
M  home,  should  produce  witnesses,  and  appoint  my  coun- 
ff  sel  at  Rome  I  God  must  needs  punish  this  open  and 
f<  shameless  lying."  When  Bonner  had  finished  his  im- 
vective  against  him,  they  proceeded  to  degrade  him  $  and, 
that  they  might  make  him  as  ridiculous  as  they  could,  the 
episcopal  habit  which  tliey  put  on  him,  was  made  of  csoi- 
▼ass  and  old  clouts.  Then  the  archbishop,  puUiRg  out 
pf  his  sleeye  a  written  appeal,  delivered  it  to  thenv  saying, 
that  he  was  not  sorry  to  be  cut  off,  even  with  all  thtt 
pageantry,  from  any  relation  to  the  church  of  Rome,  that 
the  pope  had  no  authority  oyer  him,  and  that  he  appealed 
to  the  next  general  council.  When  they  had  degraded 
him,  they  put  on  him  an  old  threadbare  beadle's  gown, 
and^a  townsman's  cap  ;  and  in  that  garb  delivered  him  over 
|to  the  secular  power.  As  they  were  leading  him  to  prison, 
a  gentleman  cam0,  and  gave,  some  money  to  the  bailiis, 
for  the  archbishop :  fiut  this  charitable  action  gave  such 
offence  tp  Bonner,  that  he  ordered  the  gentleman  to  be 
seized  ;  and,  had  he  not  found  great  friends  to  intercede 
for  him,  woulfd  have  sent  him  up  to « the  council,  to  be 
^ried  for  it. 

While  the  archbishop  continued  in  prison,  no  eadeap 
yours  were  omitted  to  win  him  over  to  the  church  of  Rome. 
fAzny  of  the  most  eminent  divines  in  the  university  re- 
sorted to  him  daily,  hoping,  by  arguments  and  persuasions 
to  work  upon  him  *,  but  all  in  vain,  for  he  held  fast  the 
profession  of  his  faith,  without  wavering,  and  could  not 
be  shaken  by  any  of  the  terrors  of  this  world,  from  his 
constancy  in  the  truth.  Nay,  even  when  he  saw  the  bar- 
barous martyrdom,  of  his  d^ar  companions,  bishop  Ridley 
and  bishop  Latimer,  he  was  so  far  frpm  shrinking^  that  he 
not  only  prayed  to  God  to  strengthen  them,  but  also,  by 
f heir  example,  to  animate  him  to  a  patient  expeotatton 
and  endurance  of  the  same  fiery  trial. 

At  last  the  papists  bethought  themselves  of  a  stratagem, 
ll^bich  prpved  fatal  to  him :  They  removed  him  from  pri- 
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•sofn,  to  the'  lodgings  of  the  deaii  of  Christ-church  ;  they 
treated  him  with  the  greatest  civiiity  and  respect,  and  made 
him  great  promises  of  the  queen's  favour,  and  the  restitu- 
tion of  his  former  dignities,  with  many  other  honours  and 
preferments  accumoiated,  if  he  would  recant.  And  now, 
behoM  a  most  astonishing  in^ance  of  human  frailty  !  The 
man,  who  had  with  such  undaunted  resolution,  such  un« 
shaken  constancy,  and  so  truly  primitive  a  spirit  of  mar- 
tyrdom, faced  the  terrors  of  death,  and  defied  the  most 
exquisite  tortures,  sinks  under  this  last  temptation,  falls  a 
prey  to  flattery  and  hypocrisy,  and  consents  to  recant  t 

It  is  a  valgar  error,  even  in  our  best  historians,  to'  sup- 
pose, chat  the  archbishopr  acknowledged  the  whole  of  po- 
pery  at  once,  and  subscribed  but  one  recantation.  But 
this  mistake  is  ttow  rectified  by  the  labour  of  the  industri- 
cits  Mr  Scrype  ;  who  has  discovered  how  subtilly  he  was 
dprawn  in  by  the  papitts,  to  subscribe  six  different  papers ; 
the  first  being  expressed  in  ambiguous  words,  capable  of  a 
favbarable'construction,  and  the  five  following  pretended  to 
be  only  explanations  of  the  first.  It  is  very  probable,  that  if 
they  had  acquainted  Cranmer  with  the  whole ^of  their  de- 
sign at  once,  he  could  never  have  been  seduced  to  redeem 
■his  iife  with  such  a  dishonourable  compliance  :  But  when 
they  haci,  by  their  hypocrisy  and  artifice,  drawn  kim' in 
to  a  first  and  second  recantation  ;  a  shame  to  retreat  after 
ke  had  gone  so  far,  and  unwillingness  to  lose  the  benefit 
of  hts  past  sisbscriptions,  prevailed  with  him  to  go  on. 
The  path  of  duty  is  the  only  path  of  ccftnfort  and  safety. 
Yet  we  have  instances  in  holy  writ,  that  *  some  pf  the 
greatest  believers  have  been  so  left  to  their  own  wills,  as 
to  be  suffered  to  commit  the  foulest  crimes,  tlKit  he  who 
^inketh  he  standeth  may  take  heed  lest  he  fall ;  and  to 
convince  all  Christians,  that  their  perseverance  is  in  God's 
faithfulness  and  strength,  and  not  in  their  own* 

The  copy  of  the  archbishop'^  first  subscription  ran  thus. 

«  Forasmuch  as  the  king'«  and  queen's  majesties,  by 
<<  consent  of  their  parliament,  have  received  the  pope's 
^(  authority  in  this  realm,  I  am  content  td^submtt  myself 
<(  to  their  laws  herein,  und  to  take  the  pope  for  th€<  chief 
^<  head  of  this  church  of  England,  so  far  il^^  God's  laws, 
•*<  and  the  laws  and  customdrof  this  realm  oi^tl*  permit. 

Thomas  CRAMfslEti." 

This  paper  was  immedtately^sent  up  to  the.  qucfen  and 
Council  \  but  being  not  satisfactory,  another  was  o^^red 
-him  to  subscribe,  in  fewer  word4,'bttt  more  full, and  with 
fless  resetve ;  and  was  as  fdlows :  »-*  '        ,        ' 

4  «  I  Thomas 
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•^  I  Jfiifitf/  Cummurt  doetl»r  ji  dnriailf ,  4^  mA$cvh& 
«<  myself  to  Uie  catholic  church  of  Cbmt,  wnd  mii&  the 
«  popO)  •Qpreme  head  of  the  same  chvach*  aa4  to^he  king 
*^  and  qveeD'4  majet tte»,  and  unto  all  ihmt  hw$  and  or- 
f<  dioances.  T»oua%  C%ahh%%/* 

This  aUo  being  thought  too  brief  and  aaibig«o«i*  a 
^rd,  ]pet  fuller  and  more  exptess,  was  reqwed  of  biint 
wbidi  waa  this : 

«<  I  am  content  to  $Ahmit  myadf  to  the  king'$  and 
^  queen'a  Qia)eaties»  and  to  all  their  laws  and  ordmaMea^ 
<*  as  well  concerning  the  pope's  supremacy,  as  others : 
<^  And  I  shall,  from  time  to  time,  m^e  and  stir  all  othera 
«>  to  do  the  like,  to  the  uttermcat  of  my  power,  and  fo 
M  lire  in  quietness  and  obedience  to  their  majesties,  moat 
<*  humbly,  without  murmur,  or  grudgiog  agisost  any  of 
^  their  holy  proeeedings.  And  for  my  book  wbicbl  hjMP 
^  written,  I  am  content  to  snbmil  ^  the  judgmcsit  of 
^  the  catholic  church,  and  the  next  general  cooncU* 

Thomas  CtLA9nm»%.'* 

This,  ISke  die  test,  not  giving  satisfaction,  was  imme* 
diately  followed  by  a  fourth,  in  thesefoUpwiag  words,  viz. 

«  Be  it  known  by  these  presents,  that  I|  Thomas  Ciam<» 
«<  mer,  doctor  of  divinity,  and  late  archbishop  of  Canter* 
'  **  bury,  do  firmly,  stedf astly »  and  assuredly  belief e,  in  all 
^  articles  and  points  of  the  Christian  religion  and  cathoUe 
«  faidi,  as  the  catholic  church  doth  belie?e,  and  hath  bow 
t<  lieved  from  the  beginotng.  Moreover,  as  c<mcerning 
^  the  sacraments  of  roe  church,  I  beKeve  unleignedly  io 
'<<  all  points,'  al  the  said  catholic  church  doth,  and  hath  be- 
<<  liefed  from  the  beginning  of  Christian  religion.  In 
^  witness  whereof  I  have  humbly  subscribed  my  hand  un* 
«<  to  these  presents,  the  eighteenth  day  of  February,  in 
<«  the  year  165S*  Thomas  Cranmbr." 

Having  gained  ground  up<m  him  thus  far,  they  grew 
bold  and  barefaced  i  and  in  the  fifth  paper  (whicn  is  in 
Fpx's  martyrology,  and  his  been  commonly  thought  to  be 
Us  only  rectatation)  they  required  him  to  renounce  and 
anath^natize  all  Lutheran  and  Zoinglian  heresies  and  er« 
rors ;  to  acknowledge  the  one  holy  catholic  churdi>  to  be 
that,  whereof  the  pope  is  the  head }  and  to  declare  him  thf 
supreme  bishon  and  Christfs  vicar;  to  whom  all  Chdstians 
ought  to  be  suh||a«t.  Then  followed  an  expteiBs  acknow- 
ledgment of  transtebstantiation,  the  seven  aacrameiits,  pur* 
gatory,  and  of  all  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome  in 
general ;  with  a  prayer  to  God  to  fofgive  hit  past  oppo* 
aitiott  to  them,  and  an  eameat  entreaty  to  nil,  who  bad^bett 
:  •*.    '         .*  •  mialed 
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^pt^l^  1^7  hk  dcwrine  and  ^Kamplei  to  return  ta  tlie  mucf 
of  the  chi^^Kiw  ' 

And  yet  ev^n  thi^i  full  and  eiprest  as  it  was,  did  not 
give  content  s  l>ut  a^ixtbwas  still  required,  wbicb  wat 
dr^wn  up  in  so  strong  and  ample  terms,  that  nothing  wat 
capable  pf  being  added  lo  it ;  containing  a  prolix  acluiow* 
ledgment  of  all  the  popijsh  errors  and  com^ptions,  and  a 
n»ost  grievous  accusation  of  himself  as  a  blasphemer,  an 
enemy  of  Christ,  and  a  murderer  of  souls,  on  account  of 
his  being  the  author  pf  king  Henry's  divorce,  and  of  all 
the  calamities,  schisms^  and  heresies^  of  which  that  wat 
the  fountain.  This  last  paper  be  subscribed  on  the  eigh«> 
teentb  of  March ;  not  in  thie  least  suspecting,  that  the  pat^ 
piste  designed,  notwithstanding  all  these  subscripciong,  to 
bring  him  to  the  stake  i  and  that  the  writ  waa  already 
signed  for  his  execution. 

These  six  papers  w^ei  soon  after  hb  death,  sent  to  the 
press  by  Bonner,  jind  published,  with  the  addition  of  ano«- 
ther,  which  they  had  prepared  for  him  to  speak  at  & 
Mary's,  before  his  execution :  And  though  be  then  spake 
to  a  qiiste  c<Mitrary  effect,  and  revoked  dl  his  former  ref* 
^antations ;  yet  Bonner  had  the  confidence  to  publish  thtt 
to  ihe  world,  as  if  it  bad  been  approved  and  made  use  of 
bf  tbe  archbishop. 

The  day  appointed  for  his  execution  was  the  tw«ntyf 
^tt  of  March ;  and  Dr  Cole  was  sent  to  Oxford,  to  prepare 
a  sermon  for  the  occasion.  The  day  before.  Cole  visited 
him  in  the  prison,  whether  he  wat  now  removed;  and  asked 
him  if  be  stood  firm  in  the  faith  he  had  subscribed.  To 
which  Cr^nmer  gave  a  satisfactory  answer.  The  next  mom* 
ing  Cole  visited  him  again,  exhorted  him  to  constancy,  and 
g^e  him  money  to  dispose  of  to  the  poor,  as  he  saw  cpUi- 
venienc*  Soon  after  he  was  brought  to  St  Mary's  churchy 
and  placed  on  a  low  scaffold,  over  against  the  pulpit.  Then 
Dr  Cole  began  his  sermon ;  the  chief  scope  whereof  waa» 
to  endeavour  to  give  soipe  reasons  why  it  was  expedient  that 
Cranmer  should  sufier,  notwithstanding  his  recanutbo. 
And,  in  the  close,  he  addressed  himself  particularly  to  the 
archbishop,  exhorting  him  to  bear  up  with  courage  against 
the  terrors  of  death  ^  and,  by  the  example  of  the  thief  on 
the  cross,  encouraged  him  not  to  despair,  since  he  was  re^ 
turned,  though  late,  into  the  bosom  of  the  catholic  church* 
and  to  the  profession  pf  the  true  apostolical  faith.  The 
archbishop,  who,  till  now^  bad  not  the  least  notice  of  his 
AUtended  executiou,  was  struck  with  horror,  at  the  bate 
JHthumansty,  and  unparalleled  cruelty  [not  to  be  exce^ed 
in  the  infernal  regions !]  of  tbete  proceedings.    It  is  ut* 
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ierly  impostible  to  express  what  inward  agonies  fie  feiti  and 
what  bitter  anguish  his  soul  was  perplexed  with.  During 
the  illrhole  sermon  he  wept  incessantly ;  sometimes  lifting 
up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  sometimes  casting  theiti  down  to  the 
ground,  with  marks  of  the  uttermost  dejection  i  When  it 
was  ended,  being  moved  to  make  a  confession  of  his  faith, 
and  give  the  world  satisfaction  of  bis  djing  a  good  catho- 
lic, he  consented ;  and  kneeling  down,  began  the  follow, 
ing  prayer.    • 

"  «<  O  Father  of  heaven  ;  O  Son  of  God,  Redeemer  of 
<<  the  world  ^  O  Holy  Ghost,  proceeding  from  them  both ; 
«  three  persons,  and  one  God  ;  have  ^ercy  upon  me  most 
<<  wretched  caitiff  and  miserable  sinner  1  I,  who  have 
«<  offended  both  heaven  and  earth,  and  more  grievously 
<<  than  tongue  can  express  !  whether  then  should  I  go,  or 
<f  where  shall  I  fly  for  succour  !  To  heaven  I  am  ashamed 
«<  to  lif^  up  mine  eyes  ;  and  on  earth  I  find  no  refuge  ! 
«  What  shall  I  then  do  ?  Shall  I  despair  i  God  forbid  1 
-**  O  good  God,  thou  art  merciful,  and  refusest  none,  who 
4*  come  unto  Thee  for  suctour :  To  Thee  therefore  do 
«<  I  run ;  to  Thee  <io  I  humble  myself ;  saying,  O  Lord 
«<  my  God,  my  sins  be  great,  but  yet  have  mercy  upon 
<<  me  for  thy  infinite  mercy  !  O  Gk)d  the  Son,  thou  wast 
«  not  made  man,  this  great  mystery  was  not  wrov^ht^  £or 
<<  few  or  small  offences  only;  neither  didst  thou  give  thy 
^<  Son  to  die,  G  God  the  Father,  for  our  smaller  crimes, 
4c  but  for  the  greatest  sins  of  the  whc^e  world  ;  so  that  the 
«  sinner  return  unto  Thee  with  a  penitent  heart,  as  I  do 
<<  now  in  this  moment :  Wherefore  take  pity  on  me,  O 
<«  Lord,  whose  property  is  always  to  have  mercy ;  for 
<<  though  my  sins  be  great,  yet  thy  mercy  is  greater- — I 
<<  crave  nothing,  O  Lord,  for  nfiy  own-  merits,  but  for  thy 
•<«  name's  sake,  and  that  it  may  be  glorified  thereby,  and 
4<  for  thy  dear  Son  Jesus  Christ's  ss^e  ;  in  whose  words  I 
<«  conclude-:  Our  Father,  &c." 

Having  finished  the  Lord*8-prayer,  he  rose  from  his 
knees  *,  and  made  a  confession  of  his  faith,  beginning  with 
the  creed,  and  <:oncluding  with  these  words :  ^  And  I  be- 
4*  lieve  every  word  and  sentence  taught  by  our  Saviour  * 
(>  Jesus  Christ,  his  apostks  and  prophets,  in  the  Old  and 
«<  New  Testament.  And  now  added  he,  I  come  to  the 
•«<  great  thing  that  so  mttch^trouUeth  my  conscience,  nuyre 
<>  than  any  thing  I  eV4er  did  or  sai^.  in  my  whole  life ;  and 
<<  that  is,  the  setting  abroad  a  writing  contrary  to  th« 
**  truth,  which  I  here  now  renounce  as  things  written 
•*^  with  my  hand  contrary  to  the  truth  which  I  thought  fa 
'^  my  hearty  and  written  for  fear  of  death,  and  .to  save 
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t(  my  life,  if  it  pnigfat  be ;  tbat  ia/  all  such  biUs  or  papers 
<(  which  I  have  writtea  and  signed  with  my  hand  since 
((  my  degradation,  wherein  I  have  written  maify  thing$ 
"  untrue.  And  for  as  mupb  .as  my  hand  offended,  writ- 
he ing  contrary  to  my  heart,  my  hands  shall  first  be  pu« 
«  nished :  For,  mca^  I  come  to  the  fire,  it  shall  be  first 
<<  burned.  As  for  the^  pope,  I  refuse  him  as  Christ's  enemy 
<<  and  antichrist,  with  all  his  false  doctrine :  And  as  for 
**  the  sacrament,  I  believe  as  I  have  taught  in  my  book 
*<  against  the  bishop  of  Winchescer."-^Thunder*strucky  as 
it  were,,  with  this  imexpected  declaration,  the  enraged 
popish  crowd  admonished  him  not  to  dissemble:  <<  Ah^ 
"  replied  he^  with  tears,  since  I  have  lived  hitherto,  I 
y  have  been  a  hater  of  falsehood,  and  a  lovejr  of  simplicity^ 
<<  and  never  before  this  time  have  dissembled."  Upon 
'which  they  pulled  him  off  the  stage  with  the  utmost  fury^ 
and  hurried  him  to  the  place  of  his  martyrdom  over  against 
Ballol-College  :  Where  he  put  of  his  clothes  with  haste9 
and,  standing  in  his  shirt  and  without  his  shoes,  was  faor 
[tcned  with  a  chain  to  the  stake.  Some  pres^ng  him  to 
agree  to  his  former  recantatiqn,  he  answered,  shewing  his 
hand,  <<  This  is  the  hand  that  wrote,  and  therefore  it  shall 
<^  first  suffer  punishment."  Fire  being  applied  to  him^ 
he  stretched  out  his  right  hand  into  the  flame,  and  held  it 
there  unmoved,  except  that  once  he  wiped  his  face  with 
it,  till  it  was  consumed  ;  crying  with  aloud  voice,  <<  This 
'<'  hand  hath  offended  ;"  and  often  repeating,  <<  This  un* 
'<  worthy  right  hand."  At  last,  the  fire  getting  up,  hp 
soon  expired,  n^ii^r  stirring  or  crying  put  all  the  while  ; 
only  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  to  heaven,  and  repeating  more 
than  once  \  <<  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit."  He  died  in 
the  si^ty- seventh  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  an  open,  generous,  honest  man  ;  a  lover  of  truths 
and  an  enemy  of  falsehood  and  superstition.  He  was  gentle 
and  mpderate  in  his  temper  ;  and  though  jieartily  zealous 
in  the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  yet  a  friend  to  .  the. pei^> 
bons  of  those  who  most  strenuously  opposed  it.  Thus  in 
the  year  I5ii4iy  he  endeavoured  to  save  the  lives  of  bishop 
Fisher,  and  Sir  Thomas  More ;  and  afterwards,  when  Ton- 
stall  bishop  of  Durham  came  into  trouble,  a  bill  was 
brought  into  the  house  of  lords  for  attainting  him,  Cranmer 
spoke  freely,  nay  protested  against  it.  He  was  a  great 
patron  of  learning  and  the  universities,  and  extended  his 
care  also  to  those  protestant  foreigners,  who  fled  to  Eng- 
land from  the  troubles  in  Germany  j  such  as  Martin  Bucer, 
made  professor  of  divinity,  and  Paulus  Fagius,  professor  of 
the  Hebrew  tongue  at  Cambridge  ^  Peter  Martyr^professor 

of 
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•f  divinity  at  Oftferd  ;  John  k  Ltsco,  Bernardtne  Ochinoc, 
Emmanuel  TremelliuSf  &c.  He  was  a  very  learned  man 
haMelf,  and  author  of  seTeral  works,  printed  and  unprinted. 
His  printed  works  are,  1.  An  account  of  Mr.  Pole^s 
book,  concerning  king  Henry  die  Vlllth's  marriage.  2. 
]>tters  to  diirers  persons ;  to  king  Henry  VIII.  secretary 
Cromwell,  Sir  William  Cecily  and  to  foreign  divines.  % . 
Three  discourses  upon  his  review  of  the  king's  book, 
ontidedt  The  emdirioit  of  a  Christian  man.  4.  Other 
^soourses  of  his.  5.  The  bishop's  book,  in  which  he  had 
t^  part.  6.  Answ,ers  to  the  fifteen  articles  of  the  Rebels  in 
Pevonsbtre  in  154p9.  7.  The  examination  of  most  points 
of  •religion.  B.  A  form  for  the  alteration  of  the  mass  into 
a  communion.  9.  Some  of  the  homilies.  10.  A  cate* 
Aism,  entitled,  A  short  instruction  to  Christian  religion, 
lor  the  eingular  profit  of  children  and  young  people.  1 U 
Against  unwritten  verities.  12.  A  defence  of  the  true  and 
^didic  doctrine  of  the  sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  our  Saviour  Christ,  &c.  18.  An  answer  to  Gardiner, 
Mshop  of  Winchester,  who  Mrrote  against  the  defence,  &c« 
Xiond.  1551,  reprinted  1560.  It  was  translated  into  Latin 
by  Sir  John  Cheke.  Gardiner  answered,  and  Cranmer  went 
ithrough  three  parts  of  a  replv,  but  did  not  live  to  finish 
it :  However  it  was  published.  14.  Preface  to  the  English 
translation  of  the  bible.  15.  A  speech  in  the  house  of 
lords,  concerning  a  general  council.  16.  Letter  to  king 
Henry  VIII.  in  justification  of  Ann  Boleyn,  May  S,  15S5. 

17.  The  reasons,  that  led  him  to  oppose  the  six  articles. 

18.  Resolution  of  Some  questions  concerning  the  sacra* 
ihent.  19.  Injunctions  given  at  his  visitation  wtthiii  the 
diiocese  of  Hereford.  20.  A  collection  of  passages  out  of 
the  canon  law,  to  shew  the  necessity  of  reforming  it.  fl. 
Some  queries  in  order  to  the  correcting  of  several  abuses. 
df  •  Concerning  a  further  Reformation,  and  against  sacri- 
«lege.  25.  Answers  to  some  queries  concerning  confirmat- 
ion. 24.  Some  considerations  ofiered  to  king  Edward  VI. 
to  induce  him  to  proceed  to  a  further  Reformation.  S5. 
Answer  to  the  privv council.  26.  Manifestoagainst  themass. 

Those  works  or  Cranmer's,  which  still  reniain  in  ma- 
nuscript, are,  1 .  Two  large  volumes  of  collections  out 
of  the  holy  scripture,  the  ancient  fathers,  and  later  doctors 
and  schoolmen.  These  are  in  the  king's  library.  When 
they  were  o£Fered  to  sale,  they  were  valued  at  a  htmdred 
pounds  :  But  bishop  Beveridge  and  doctor  Juae,  appraisers 
^or  the  king,  brought  down  the  price  to  fifty  pounds.  2. 
The  lord  Burkigh  had  six  or  seven  volumes  more  of  his 

writing. 
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wtitiflf »  S.  Doctoc  Burnet  mentions  two  votames  more 
that  he  hid  seen.  4.  There  iire  also  several  letters  of  his 
ttt  the  Cotton  library. 


JOHN  PONET,  OR  POYNET, 

BISHOP  OF  WINCHESTER. 

nPHOUGH  the  life  of  this  excellent  man  was  but 
-*-  short)  and  the  memorials  of  that  life  are  handed 
down  to  us  but  in  fragments ;  he  was  of  eminent  imports 
ance  in  his  time»  and  was  a  burning  and  a  shining  light 
in  the  church  of  God.  Bishop  Godwin^  iu  his  book  d^ 
prasuiibus' jfnglutf  says  of  him,  that  he  was  born  in  the 
county  of  Kent,  in  or  about  the  year  1.5 IS,  and  received 
his  academical  education  in  King^s*  College,  Cambridge.  He 
must  have  obtained  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel  pretty  ear« 
ly  in  life ;  for  he  was  in  so  much  confidence  with  the  great 
Reformers,  that,  so  soon  as  the  beginning  of  kipg  Edward's 
reign  [June  26,  1550.}  when  Ponet  could  not  have  been 
more  than  three  and  thirty  years  of  age,  he  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Rochester ;  and,  upon  the  depravation  of  Gardi- 
ner, was  within  a  year  afterwards,  translated  to  the  see  of 
Winchester.  The  reason  of  his  preferment  does  as  much 
honour  to  the  admirable  young  king  Edwardj  as  it  could 
reflect  credit  upon  the  bishop  ^  for,  we  are  told,  that  it  was^ 
by  the  king's  own  motion,  on  account  of  some  very  excel- 
lent  sermons  which  Ponet  had  preached  before  him.-— >A 
ladder  of  episcopal  advancement,  which  is  but  too  rarely 
ascended  ! 

He  Was  a  man  of  very  great  learning,  as  well  as  grace  i 
and  possessed  the  knowledge,  not  only  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek,  but  (what  is  not  a  frequent  attainment  among  di- 
vines) a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  Dutch  and  Italian 
tongues.  He  was,  in  particular,  a  very  great  Grecian,  and 
had  engaged  his  mind,  protjisbly  when  quite  a  young  man, 
very  deeply  in  mathematical  learning.  To  such  a  pro- 
ficiency had  he  arrived  in  the  mechanical  branch  of  the 
mathematics,  that  he  constructed  a  clock,  by  the  effort  of 
his  own  genius,  which  pointed  both  to  the  hours  of  tHe 
day,  the  day  of  the  month,  the  sign  of  the  Zodiac,  the 
lunar  variations,  and  the  tides.  This  was  presented  to 
Henry  the  VIII.  and  was  received  very  graciously,  for  (what 
indeed  it  was  in  those  days)  a  wonderful  piece  of  mecha* 
nism.  Besides  all  this  variety,  as  well  as  esftent,  of  know- 
ledge, in  so  young  a  man ;  Heylyn,  who  was  by  no  means 

partial 
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partial  to  the  priocipleis  of  oUr  Reformcr^i  informs  tt9, 
that  he  was  <  welUstudied  with  the  aneient  fathers  J 

Thas  fraught  with  human  knowledge  *  and  with  divine 
grace,  we  cannot  wonder,  that  Dr  Ponet  was  so  soon  and 
80  much  taken  notice  of.  Above  all,  God  gave  him  the 
desire  to  devote  his  great  abilities  to  the  cause  and  service 
of  the  gospel.  He  not  only  preached  much,  but  is  said  "to 
have  written  much  for  the  truth,  both  in  Latin  and  English. 
But  the  piece,  for  which  he  is  most  remembered,  is  the 
composition  called,  "  King  Edward's  catechism,"  which 
was  approved  and  passed  by  the  synod,  which  passed  the 
book  of  articles,  under  the  king's  warrant.  Fuller  says, 
that  this  catechism  <  was  first  compiled  (as  appears  by  the 

*  king's  patent  prefixed)  by  a  single  divine,  characterised 

*  pious  and  learned  ;  but  afterwards  perused  and  allowed 
«  by  the  bishops,  and  other  learned  men,  &c.  and  by  royal 
«  authority  commanded  to  all  schoolmasters  to  teach  it 

*  their  scholars.'  Some  have  supposed  that  this  pious  and 
learned  divine  was  Dr  Alexander  Nowel,  dean  of  St  Paul's, 
but  others,  upon  better  warrant,  have  given  it  to  Dr  Po- 
net, then  bishop  of  Winchester.  However,  all  the  great 
Reformers  revised  it,  and  particularly  archbishop  Cranmer, 
without  whom  nothing^  was  undertaken  or  set  forth  in 
religion,  during  king  Edward's  reign. 

This  catechism  is  highly  calvinistic,  and  perfectly  cor- 
respondent with  the  articles,  which  were  published  about 
the  same  time.  It  came  out  in  the  year  1 553,  in  two  edi- 
tions, the  one  Latin  and  the  other  English,  with  the  royal 
privilege.  Indeed,  the  pious  king  himself  prefaced  this  ca- 
techism by  a  letter,  dated  at  Greenwich,  May  the  twentieth, 
in  which  he  <  charges  and  commands  all  schoolmasters 
<  whatsoever,  within  his  dominions,  as  they  did  reverence 
«  his  authority,  and  as  they  would  avoid  his  royal  displea- 

*  sure,  to  teach  this  catechism,  diligently  and   carefully, 

*  in  a|l  and  every  their  schools  ;  that  so,  the  youth  of  the 
«  kmgdom  might  be  settled  in  the  grounds  of  *true  reli- 

*  gion,  and  furthered  in  God's  worship.' — At  that  time, 
and  afterwards  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  the  cate- 
chizing children  and  servants  was  thought  to  be  of  so  much 
importance  to  posterity,  that  the  neglect  of  it  was  entitled 
to  some  very  severe  penalties  * — But  we  are  grown  wiser 

in 

*  *  The  care  of  fendinjr  their  ebildren  and  prvants  i*  by  the  rubric  laid 
upon  fathers,  mochcri,  fni(Vrei!es,  aod  dames,  who  are  to  eaufe  them  to 
come  to  cliurcb  at  the  time  a^ptknted^  and  •bediently  to  hearj  and  be  ordered 
hy  the  curatey  until  fuch  time  as  tbey  have  learned  all  that  it  here  [in  the 
catechifm]  appointed  for  them  to  learn.  The  fame  is  required  by  the 
£9th  cauon  of  the'  church,'  which  farther  ordt^rs,  that  if  aof  of  tbefe 

tugle3 
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in  theae  daj a>  and  above  descending  to  inculcate  Christiair 
principles  upon  the  minds  of  youth ;  for  which  reason^ 
among  others,  our  young  people  are  so  pious,  decent,  and 
virtuous  i  are  so  full  of  good  notions^  and  so  ready  to  fol- 
low them  ^  as  we  find  them  in  the  present  age.  Were 
nine  tenths  of  the  nation  examined ;  it  would  be  found 
that  they  had  not  so  much  as  ofiee  read  through  their  bibles  ; 
And  as  to  catechisms,  it  seems  as  if  they  were  very  well 
for  parish-boys  and  charity  children  ^  but  as  to  the  off^* 
spring  of  other  people,  it  appears  to  be  a  settled  point,  that 
they  shall  know  no  more  of  God  and  his  gospel  than  their 
parents  before  them.-~^uch  are  the  times  y  and  such  our 
manners  I  ^ 

As  we  hay e. mentioned  the  subject  of  catechisms,  we 
will  only  add  upon  this  head,  that  'the  present  catechism 
of  the  church  of  England  was,  at  the  command  of  king 
James  the  first,  revised  by  the  bishops,  and  that  an  addi^ 
tion  was  made  to-  it,  giving  the  explanation  of  the  sacra- 
ments. This  wa»  done  by  the  pen  of  bishop  Overal,  theii 
dean  of  St  Paul's,  and  approved. 

When  queen  Mary  came  to  the  crown,  and  gave  a  bloody 
earnest  of  what  protestants  may  ever  expect  to  receive  from 
btgotted  papists  ;  Dr  Ponet,  with  some  other  great  and 
good  men,  thought  it  prudent  to  quit  the  kingdom.  He 
accordingly  retired  to  Straaburgh  in  Germany,  where  he 
departed  this  life,  on  the  eleventh  of  April,  aged  only  forty 
years. 

Bishop  Godwin  noenttons,  that  Ponet  published  several 
works  in  Latin  and  English,  which  were  extant  in  his  time, 
but  which  we  have  not  seen.  They  are  however  supposed 
to  be  chiefly  upon  theolgical  subjects. 


3CX: 


PHILIP     MELANCTHON. 

nr HIS  celebrated  divine,  who  was  one  of  the  wisest 

^      and  greatest  men  of  his  age,  was  bom,  on  the  siz-> 

^     .  teenth 

megUa  their  duties^  as  the  onefirt  in  not  eaufiitg  them  to  come,  and  the  other  in  re- 
fuftng  to  learn  ax  aforefaid ;  they  are  to  bejujpended  by  the  ordinary  (if  they  be  not 
tblldren)^  and  if  they  Jo  perjijl  by  the  f pace  if  a  month,  they  are  to  be  excommuni- 
eated.  And  by  the  canons  1571,  every  minider  was  yearly,  withtti  twenty 
days  after  Eafter,  to  present  to  the  bi&op,  &c.  the  names  of  all  thofe  iahh 
parifh,  who  Jiad  not  lent  tbeir  children  or  fervants  ac  the  times  appointed. 
And  to  enforce  this,  it  was  one  of  the  articles  which  was  exhibited,  in  or- 
der to  be  admitted  by  authority,  that  he  whofe.  child  of  ten  years  old  or 
opwar/ds,  or  his  fervant  at  fourteen  or  apwards,  could  not  fay  the  catechite', 
ibould  pay  ten  fliillings  to  the  poor's  box?  \V:i  eatlt  upn  the  common. 
Prayer,  p,  S'OG.  4th  edit. 
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Itentli  of  Februafyi  1497,  at  Bretten,  ta  the  pabttitialQ  of 
the  Rhine.  His  Lthev  wa$  George  Sebnnttsnif  wiucfli 
itgnifies  Uact  earth  in  tSennsm,  aiul  Melancthon  in  Gmek  $ 
tberefbre,  Renchltn  gwe  Philip  the  name^f  Melancthm^ 
in  the  same  n^anner  as  Hetmolays  Barbaras  changed  die 
iiaiiie  of  Reuchiin  hito  that  of  CapniOi  from  Capnos«  which 
in  the  Greek  signifies  smoaif  as  the  word  Ritech  does  in 
the  German  language.  It  was  co^tooiarjr  among  the  team- 
ed men  of  that  time  to  express  their  names  in  Greek,  w^en 
they  could  find  any  word  in  that  language  into  which  chejr 
could  turn  them.  Thence  come  Occolampadius,  Erasmus^ 
Chytrxus,  Reuchlin,  Melancthon,  and  others :  But  Reuch- 
lin  was  the  only  man  whom  Germany  had,  in  his  time,  to 
put  in  coropetidon  with  all  the  learned  men  in  Italy ;  and  it 
,  was  he  that  advised  Frederic  duke  of  Saxony  to  send  for 
Melancthon  to  Wittenberg,  in  1518,  to  be  the  Greek  pro- 
fessor in  that  university. 

Melancthon  gave  very  early  marks  of  his  capacity :  But 
his  instruction  and  education  were  chiefly  committed  to 
the  care  of  his  grandfather  Reuterus  ;  because  his  father's 
time  was  taken  up  with  the  affairs  of  the  elector  palatine, 
whom  he  served  as  engineer,  or  commissary  of  the  artillery.. 
He  studied  first  in  the  place  of  his  nativity,  at  a  public 
school ;  and  then  under  a  tutor.    He  was  afterwards  .sent 
to  Pfortsheim,  a  small^  city  in  the  marquisate  of  Baden, 
where  there  was  a  famous  college  ;  and  he  lodged  witik 
one  of  his  relations,  who  was  sister  to  Reuchlin.     Upon 
t|iis  occasion,  he  became  known  to  that  learned  man,  who 
loved  him  with  great  tenderness.    He  went  to  the  univer-j 
sity  of  Tubingen,  in  the  duchy  of  Wirtemberg,  and  from 
thence  to  Heidelberg,  that  of  the  metropolis  of  the  palati- 
nate,  in  1 509,  where  he  was  matriculated  on  the  thirteenth 
of  Ocrober,  and  made  such  considerable  improvement,  that 
he  was  intrusted  to  teach  the  sons  of  count  Leoaeteln,  and 
was  made  batchelor,  though  he  was  under  fourteen  years 
of  age.     But  he  was  refused  his  degree  of  master  of  philo- 
.^ophy,  on.  account  of  his  youth ;  which,  together  with  the 
air  of  Heidelberg,  which  did  not  agree  with  his  constitu- 
tkn,  occasioned  him  to  leave  that  university  in  1512^  and 
return  to  that  of  Tubingen,  where  he  continued  six  years. 

Melancthon  has  been  justly  reckoned  among  illustrious 
youths  \  and  Mr  Baillet  has  justly  be^$towed  a  chapter 
upon  him  in  his  *  historical  treatise  of  young  men,  who 
*  became  famous  by  their  studies  or  writings.'  He  was 
employed  to  make  the  greatest  part  of  the  harangues  and 
discourses  of  eloquence,  that  were  publicly  spoke  in  the 
Witversity  of  Heidelberg.    He  studied  dtvmity,  law,  and 

mathematici^ 
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mathematics,  at  Tubingen,  yrhere  he  heard  the  lectures  pf 
all  sorts  of  professors  ;  and  publicly  explained  Virgil,  Te- 
tence,  Cicero,  and  Livy.  He  also  found  time  to  serve 
Reuchlin  in  his  quarrel  with  the  monks ;  and  diligently 
applied  himself  to  the  reading  of  the  word  of  God.  Reuch- 
lin made  him  a  present  of  a  copy  of  the  bible  which  John 
Frobenius  had  lately  printed  at  Basil  in  a  small  volume. 
Melancthon  always  carried  thisbible  about  him,  and  chief- 
ly when  he  went  to  church,  where  those,  who  saw  him 
hold  it  in  his  hands  during  divine  service,  believed  he  was 
reading  quite  another  thing,  than  what  the  time  and  place 
required  of  him,  because  it  was  much  larger  than  a  prayer • 
book ;  and  those,  that  envied  him,  took  occasion  from 
Jhence  to  make  him  odious  with  others. 

He  taught  at  Tubingen,  both  in  public  and  private,  with 
great  applause  and  admiration  ;  and  published  some  works 
as  first  fruits,  from  which  it  sufficiently  appeared  what 
a  rrop  might  be  afterwards  expected.  He  was  so  remark- 
able, in   1515,  that  Erasmus  then  said  of  him,  <  Good 

*  God,  what  hopes  may  we  not  conceive  of  Philip  Me* 

*  lancthon,  though  as  yet  very  young,  and  almost  a  boy, 
^  equally  to  be  admired  for  his  knowledge  in  both  lan- 

<  guages  !  What  quickness  of  invention  '  What  purity  of 

<  diction  !    What  vastness  of  memory  I    What  variety  of 

<  reading  I  What  modesty  and  gracefulness  of  behaviour  !' 
John  James  Grynaeus  made  a  parallel  between  the  prophet 
Baniel  and  Melancthon,  in  which  he  introduced  this  fine 
encomium  of  Erasmus. 

In  151 8,  he  accepted  the  CrSek  professorship  in  the  uni* 
.versity  of  Wittenberg,  which  Frederic  the  elector  of  Saxony 
.offered  him  upon  the  recommendation  of  Reuchlin.  His 
inauguration  speech  was  so  fine,  that  it  removed  the  con- 
tempt to  which  his  stature  and  mien  exposed  him,  and 
raised  great  admiration  of  himself.  He  soon  contracted  a 
friendship  with  Luther,  who  taught  divinity  in  that  uni- 
versity 5  and  Andrew  Carolostadius,  archdeacon  of  Witten- 
berg, joined  their  acquaintance,  and  was  of  their  opinion. 

Erasmus  had  heard,  that  Melancthon  had  censured  his 
paraphrases;  for  which  this  learned  man,  in  1519,  wrote 
^  very  civil  letter  to  justify  himself  to  Erasmus,  who  ac- 
cepted of  these  excuses,  but  told  Melancthon,  that  men  of 
letters  ought  to  love  each  other,  and  be  united  to  defend 
themselves  again&t  their  common  enemies.  Erasmus  spoke 
very  kindly  to  Melancthon ;  and  told  faim  all  the  world 
was  agreed  in  commending  the  moral  character  of  Luther; 
bur  there  were  various  sentiments  touching  his  doctrines* 
JUu^ier  hjtd  a  great  love  and  esteem  for  Melancthon ;  and 

^  H  h  Joviusy 
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JoviuSy  after  having  abused  Luther  in  a  most  scandalotxs 
manner,  pays  a  compliment  to  Melancthon.  Melancthon 
had  so  much  scrupulous  honour  and  disinterestedness^  that 
he  refused  to  receive  his  salary,  as  a  reader  in  divinity, 
because  he  could  not  bestow  such  cios?  attendance,  as  he 
thought  that  oflSce  required. 

Melancthon  read  lectures  at  Wittenberg  upon  Homer, 
and  upon  the  Greek  text  of  the  epistle  of  St  Paul  to  Titus, 
which  drew  a  great  crowd  of  auditors,  and  excited  in  them 
an  earnest  desire  of  understanding  the  Greek  tongue.  He 
reduced  the  sciences  into  a  system,  which  was  then  diffi- 
cult, as  they  had  then  been  long  taught  iar  a  very  confused 
manner. 

In  the  year  1520,  Jerom  Alexander,  the  pope*s  nuncio, 
solicited  the  emperor,  and  Frederic  elector  of  Saxony,  to  pu- 
nish Luther :  In  consequence  of  which,  the  diet  of  Worms 
wa$  held  on  the  sixth  of  January,  1 52 1 ,  when  Luther  nobly 
vindicated  his  doctrine.  The  remarks  of  Melancthon  upon 
these  transactions,  and  upon  the  conduct  of  Frederic,  are 
judicious  and  important :  "So  far,  says  he,  was  Luther, 
"  from- being  suborned  and  instigated  by' the  courtiers  and 
*<  princes,  as  the  duke  of  Brunswick  affirmed,  that,  on  the 
"  contrary,  the  elector  of  Saxony  was  much  concerned  at 
**  the  foresight  of  the  contests  and  disorders  which  would 
"  ensue,  though  the  first  attacks  made  by  Luther  were 
**  upon  very  plausible  grounds.  By  his  own  sagacity  and 
<«  judiciousness,  and  by  long  experience  in  the  art  of 
<«  reigning,  he  knew  well  how  dangerous  all  changes  were 
"  to  government.  But,  teing  truly  religious,  and  one 
•*  who  feared  God,  he  consulted  not  the  dictates  of  mere 
"  worldly  and  political  wisdbm,  and  was  determined  to 
<«  prefer  the  glory  of  God,  to  all  other  considerations,  and 
**  at  the  hazard  of  any  public  or  private  detriment.  Yet 
•*  he  presumed  not  to  rely  entirely  upon  his  own  jiidg- 
"  ment  concerning  an  affair  of  so  great  importance  ;  but 
*<  took  the  advice  of  other  princes,  and'  of  men  venerable 
"  for  age,  experience,  learnings  and  probity.**'  Speaking 
of  these  troubles   to   J.    Jonas,   says,    *  What  a   deplo- 

*  rable  thing  would  ft  be,   that  Philip  Melancthon,  aiv 

*  amiable  youth  of  such  extraordinary  abilities,  should^ 
«  be  lost  to  the  learned  world  upon  this  account  V  And, 
in  1522,  Erasmus  was  apprehensive  of  being  attacked  by 
Melancthon,'with  whom  he  was  very  unwilling  to  have  any 
dispute  :  But  in  1523,  Erasmus  was  well  pleased  to  find, 
that  both  Luther  and  Melancthon  were  offended  at  the  be-- 
haviour  of  Hutten,  who  had  wrote  a  furious  libel  against 

Erasmus-: 
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•Erasmus :  And  Melancthon  dedared  how  softy  he  was^ 
that  the  contention  between  Luther  and  Erasmus  Was  con- 
tinued. 

The  Sorbonne  at  Paris  condemned  the  writings  of  Lu- 
ther in  152 1  ;  and  Melancthon  made  an  apology  for  Luther 
against  this  censure,  which  he  called,  Furidsutn  Parisiett-. 
stum  theologastrorum  decretum :  i.  e.  the  furious  decree  of 
the  Parisian  theologasters,  or  small  divines.  The  same  year 
.  Melancthon  was  appointed  by  the  elector  of  Saxony  one  of 
-the  deputies,  to  give  them  their  opinion  concerning  the  abo- 
lition of  private  masses  at  Wittenberg,  which  they  approved^ 
and  desired  the  elector  to  abolish  them  throughout  all  his 
dominions.  The  elector  told  the  deputies,  by  Christian 
Beyer,  that  he  conceived  his  advice  was  grounded  on  the 
gospel  5  and  required  them  to  order  that  affair  with  such 
moderation  as  to  rai^e  no  troubles,  divisions,  or  seditions, 
among  the  people.  The  deputies  answered,  that  they  be- 
lieved private  masses  might  be  abolished.  Without  noise  or 
trouble  j  but  the  abuse  was  so  great,  that  though  it  could 
not  be  effected  without  some  disturbance.  It  ought  to  be 
attempted  :  That  the  ordinance  of  the  mass,,  prescribed  by 
the  holy  scripture,  was  visibly  so  diflFerent  from  that  of 
private  masses,  that  it  was  needless  to  deliberate  farther 
about  it :  That  the  ancient  foundations  of  the  monasteries, 
colleges,  and  churches,  were  not  made  to  say  a  certain 
number  of  masses,  or  to  chant  canonical  hoiirs  -,  but  to 
instruct  youth  in  the  holy  scripture  and  religion :  That 
the  foundations  made,  four  or  five  hundred  years  before," 
lo  say  masses,  were  abusive ;  knd  that  those  who  made 
them,  were  mistaken :  That  inconveniency  ought  not  to  be 
regarded  in  such  an  enterprise,  nor  such  impediments  as 
might  be  surmounted,  since  it  was  the  cause  of  truth  and 
religion,  ^tork,  Marcus  Stubneriis,  and  Martinus  Cella- 
rius,  in^l522,  went  from  Zwickau  to  Wittenberg,  to 
preach  their  fanatical  doctrine.  But  Melancthon  and  the 
other  Reformers  wrote  to  the  elector  of  Sa^^ony,  and  to 
Luther,  about  these  men,  whom  they  took  to  be  enthu- 
siasts ;  and,  when  they  were  discovered  to  be  such,  the 
elector  drove  them  out  of  his  territories. 

Erasmus,  in  1524,  owned  that  the  state  of  things  dis- 
heartened him  from  adventuring  his  person  in  the  Low 
Countries,  where  Hulst  and  Egmond  were  his  inveterate 
enemies.     «  When  these  saints,  says  he,  v^ant  to  do  any 

<  one  a  mischief,  they  first  clap  him  in  prison,  and  tlien  his 

<  affair  is  decided  by  a  few  confederates,  who  are  judges 

<  and  parties.     There,  the  most  innocent  man  alive  must 
^  suffer  the  vilest  treatment,  lest  their  authority  should 

%  suffer 
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<  suffer :  And  when  they  have  been  totally  mistaken,  they 

<  cry  outy  that  the  side  of  religion  must  always  be  favour- 
*  ed!'     <  Melancthon,  continues  Erasmus,  would  gladly 

<  have  a  conference  with  me,  but  is  loth  to  expose  me  to 
«  any  hatred  and  obloquy,  which  however  I  should  have 

<  despised.  He  is  a  youth  of  great  candour/  But  there  is 
some  room  to  doubt,  whether  he  would  have  been  glad  of 
a  visit  from  Melancthon,  who,  with  all  his  mildness  and 
candour,  was  little  less  hated  than  Luther  by  the  Romanists. 
The  same  year,  Erasmus,  wrote  a  long  epistle  to  Melanc- 
thon, which  began  with  an  invective  against  Hutten.  He 
commended  the  Loci  Communes  of  Melancthon,  as  very  fit 
and  able  to  encounter  and  demolish  pharisaical  tyranny : 
But  he  added,  that  they  contained  also  some  things  which 
he  did  not  understand,  some  concerning  which  he  had 
doubts  and  scruples,  and  some  which  he  thought  it  need* 
less  to  profess  openly.  He  then  boasted  of  the  milci  and 
moderate  counsels  which  he  had  given  to  popes  and 
princes ;  but  he  spoke  very  ill  of  Zuinglius,  Oecolampadius,. 
Fard,  Capito,  and  Hedio. 

He  apologized  for  having  written  against  Luther,  and 
said,  that  the  calumnies  of  ecclesiastics,  who  made  him 
pasa  for  a  Lutheran,  and  t;he  importunity  of  princes,  had 
constrained  him  to  it.  *  Although,  says  he,  I  were  a 
«  most  bigotted  papist,  yet  I  would  condemn  crudty,  be- 
«  cause  opinions  opposed  with  cruelty  spread  the  more. 
«  Therefore,  the  prudent  Julian  would  not  put  Christians 
jt  to  death.     Our  Theologers  thought,  that  if  they  burned 

<  a  man  or  two  at  Brussels,  the  rest  woukl  be  corrected 

<  by  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  sufl^rings  of  these  men 
(  made  many  embrace  Lutheraiiism.' 

\  Melancthon  answered  Erasmus  politely,  and  with  a  muck 

better  temper,  telling  him,  that  the  vices  of  particulars , 
should  not  bring  any  prejudice  against  a  good  cause  ;  and 
that  Luther  did  in  no  wise  resemble  those  whom  he  had 
painted  in  such  odious  colours.  He  gently  reproved  him 
4br  drawing  up  a  catalogue  of  vile  fellows,  and  inserting 
such  persons  as  Oecolampadius,  and  other  men  of  merit 
amongst  them.  As  for  himself,  he  declared,  that  in  his. 
conscience  he  was  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  Luther's  doc- 
trine, and  would  never  forsake  it.  But,  as  to  the  dissertation 
of  Erasmus  upon  free-will,  he  says  j  «  We  are  not  at  all 
«  shocked  at  it ;  for  it  would  be  mere  tyranny  to  hinder 
<«  any  man  from  giving  his  opinion  in  the  diurch  of  Christ, 
««  concerning  any  points  of  religion.  This  ought  to  be 
«  free  to  every  one,  who  will  deliver  his  sentiments  with* 
<c  out  passion  and  partiality.     Your  moderation  in  that 

**  treatise 
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*«  treatise  hath  been  applauded ;  and  yet  suffer  me  to  tell 
«*  you,  that  sometimes  you  bite  too  hard.  But  Luther  is 
**  not  50  easily  provoked,  as  to  be  unable  to  bear  dissent ; 
•<  and  he  promiseth  to  observe  the  same  moderation  in  his 
*^  reply.  It  is  also  your  duty  to  be  very  cautious  not  to 
«  bring  an  odium  upon  a  cause,  which  the  holy  scrip- 
<*  tures  so  evidently  favour.  As  you  yourself  have  not  as 
•<  yet  condemned  it,  if  you  att?ick  it  with  vehemence,  you 
*«  will  wound  your  own  conscience.  You  know  that  we 
^  ought  to  examine,  and  not  to  despise  prophecies." 

Erasmus  replied,  in  another  long  epistle  to  Melancthon, 
that  he  had  not  much  ei^horted  him  to  forsake  the  Re- 
formers, knowing  it  would  be  labour  lost  \  but  could  have 
wished  that  Melancthon  had  applied  himself  entirely  to  good 
literature.  And  yety  if  good  iiierature  was  not  compatible 
with  the  study  of  divinity,  it  would  have  been  bad  litera^ 
ture y  or  mala  liter a^  as  the  monks  then  called  it.  He  de- 
clared, his  only  view  was  to  promote  the  good  of  both 
parties,  and  to  dissuade  tumults ;  and  he  wished,  that  a 
Reformation  might  be  made  without  strife  and  contention. 
This  was  wishing  impossibilities,  considering  the  temper 
•of  the  Romanists. 

All  Europe  was  convinc^d,*that  Melancthon  was  not  so 
averse,  as  Luther,  to  an  accommodation  with  the  Romanists, 
and  that  he  would  have  sacrificed  many  things  for  the  sake 
of  peace.  This  appears  chiefly  by  the  book  he  wrote  con- 
cerning things  indiflferent  5  which  was  so  ill  received  by 
Illyricus.  Melancthon  advised  the  Reforiners  not  to  con- 
tend scrupulously  about  indifferent  things  •,  provided  those 
rites  and  ceremonies  had  nothing  of  idolatry  in  them  ;  and 
to  bear  some  hardships,  if  it  might  be  done  without  im- 
piety. Illyricus,  on  the  contrary,  cried  out,  that  people 
should  rather  desert  all  the  churches,  and  threaten  an  in- 
surrection,  than  to  bear  a  surplice.  Some  Romanists  have 
been  inspired  with  the  same  spirit,  which  calls  to  mind 
what  a  Jesuit  said,  « that  they  would  not  put  out  one  wax- 

*  taper,  though  it  were  to  convert  all  the  Hugonots.' 
The  elector  of  Saxony,  and  some  other  princes,  sup- 
ported the  Reformers  at  the  diet  of  Spires :  But,  after 
several  debates,  it  was  ordered,  *  that  the  doctrine  about 

<  the  eucharist  should  not  be  entertained  :  That  the  mass 

<  should  be  continued,  and  the  celebration  of  it  permitted 

*  even  in  those  places  where  the  reformed  doctrine  pris- 

*  vailed :    That  the  Anabaptists  should   be  proscribed : 

*  And  that  one  prince  should  not  protect  the  subjects  of 

*  another.'     The  reforming  princes  opposed  this  decree, 
and  alledged,  « that  their  ministers  had  proved  by  iiwin- 

3  <  cible 
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*  cible  atguments  taken  opt  of  scripture,  that  tho  popish 
f  mass  was  contrary  to  the  institution  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 

*  the  practice  of  the  apostles  :  That  they  could  not  permit 

*  the  Lord's  Supper  to  be  administered  m  a  different  man- 

*  ner  in  the  same  church  :  That  there  was  nothing  more 
5  certain  tjian  the  wor<J  of  God,  whicb  explained  itself,  and 
f  therefore  they  would  take  care,  that  nothing  else  should 
f  be  taught  than  the  Old  and  New  Testament  in  their  pu- 

*  rity  :  And  they  declared,  that  the  decree  of  the  former 

*  diet  was  made  for  the  preservation  of  peace  }  but  that  this 
-    ^  would  infallibly  occasion  wars  and  troubles  in  Germany/ 

This  was  put  in  writing  by  way  of  protestation,  and  pub- 
lished on  the  nineteenth  of  April,  1529,  as  a  solemn  in- 
strument of  appeal .  to  the  emperor,  and  a  general  or  na- 
tional council.  This  gave  the  Reformers  the  name  of 
]pRO  I  Es  TANTS.  The  instrument  of  protestation  was  signed 
by  the  electors  of  Saxony  and  Brandenburgh  ;  Eruefet,  and 
Francis,  dukes  of  Lunenberg ;  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  and 
fhe  prince  of  Anhalt ;  as  also  by  the  deputies  for  the  four- 
teen cities  of  Strasburgh,  Nuremberg,  Ulm,  Constance, 
Reuthingen,  Windesheim,  Memmingen,Lindauj  Kempten, 
Hailbron,  Isne,  Weissemberg,  Nordlingen,  and  St  Gall. 

Oecolampadius  wrote  to  Melancthon,  desiring  him  to  de- 
clare his  opinion  in  favour  of  the  Zuinglians,  that  the  con-, 
test  might  cease  between  them  and  the  Lutherans.  Me- 
lancthon  answered,  that  he  could  not  approve  of  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Sacramentarians  ;^  but  that,  if  he  would  act 
politicly,  he  should  speak  otherwise,  as  he  knew  there 
were  many  learned  men  ampng  them,  whose  friendship 
would  be  advantageous  to  him  ;  so  that,  if  he  could  have 
concurred  with  them,  in  their  opinion  about  the  Lord's 
Supper,  he  would  have  spoken  freely.  He  observed,  that 
the  Zuinglians  supposed  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  to  be 
absent,  and  only  to.  be  represented  in  the  sacrament,  as 
persons  are  represented  upon  a  theatre  :  But  he  considered, 
|iiat  Jesus  Christ  had  promised  to  be  with  us  to  the  end  of 
the  world  :  That  it  is  not  necessary  to  separate  the  divi- 
nity from  the  humanity ;  so  that  he  was  persuaded,  the 
sacrament  was  a  pledge  of  the  real  presence,  and  that  the 
body  of  Jesus  Christ  was  truly  received  in  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per :  That  the  proper  import  of  the  word  was  not  con- 
trary to  any  article  of  faith,  but  agreed  with  other  places 
pf  scripture  where  the  presence  of  Christ  was  mentioned. 
He  declared,  it  is  an  opinion  unbecoming  a  Christian,  to 
believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is,  as  it  were,  imprisoned  in  hea- 
ven :  That  Oecolampadius  only  propounded  some  absurd!- 
^es^  and  the  judgment  of  some  fathers^  against  it ;  neither 
'  0^ 
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xS  whick  ought  to  influence  those  who  know  that  the 
mysteries  of  religion  are  to  he  judged  hy  the  word  of  God, 
and  not  by  geometrical  principles  )  as  they  must  also  know- 
that  many  contradictions  are  to  he  met  with  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  ancients  :  But  he  said>  that  the  greatest  number 
of  the  expressions  in  the  most  eminent  authors,  proves  the 
doctrine  of  the  real  presence  to  be  the  general  sense  of  the 
church. 

Oecolampadi  us  replied  i  and  the  consequence  was  a  friend- 
ly conference  at  Marpurg,  in  October  following,  between 
the  heads  of  the  Lutherans  and  Zuinglians.    The  landgrave 
of  Hesse  was  present  at  this  conference,  where  Zuinglius, 
Oecolampadius,  Bucer,  and  Hedio,  appeared  on  one  side  9 
and  Luther,  Melancthon,  Justus  Jonas,  Osiander,  Brentius, 
and  Agricola,  on  the  other  ^ide.    The  Lutherans  proposed 
^uch  articles  as  they  objected  against  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Zuinglians  :  First,  That  there  was  no  such  thing  as  ori- 
ginal sin ;  but .  it  was  only  a  natural  infirmity  and  weakness; 
and  that  baptism  did  not  take  away  any  sin  in  children, 
Secondly,  That  the  Holy  Ghost  is  not  conferred  by  the 
use  of  the  word  of  Glod,  and  the  sacraments  \  but  without 
that  word,  and  those  sacraments.     Thirdly,  That  some  of 
them  were  supposed  to  have  erroneous  thoughts  about  the 
Awimty  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  holy  Trinity-     Fourthly, 
That  they  set  the  value  of  faith  as  to  our  justification,  high 
enough;  but  seemed  to  attribute  justification  to  good  works. 
Fifthly,  That  they  did  not  think  the  body  and  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ  were  really  in  the  Lord's  Supper.     Zuinglius 
and  Oecolampadius  cleared  themselves  fully  of  the  suspi- 
cion they  lay  under  about  the  Trinity,  and  Divinity  of 
Jesus  Christ :  But-  they  had  long  disputes  about  original 
sin,  and  the  operation  of  the  sacraments  ;  in  which  points 
Melancthon  agreed  witli  Zuinglius,  by  explaining,  or  alter- 
ing his  former  opinions ;  so'  that  they  differed  only  about 
the  eucharist.     Luther  could  not  so  fully  agree  with  Zuin- 
glius, as  may  be  seen  in  his  life. 

The  diet  of  Augsburg  was  held  in  June,  1530.  Nothing 
cost  Melancthon  more  pains,  than  the  task  that  was  given  * 
him  this  year,  to  draw  up  a  confessh/i  of  faith  5  which  is 
called  the  Augsburg  confession,  because  it  was  presented 
to  the  emperor  at  the  di^t  ia*>|bat  city.  Melancthon  drew 
up  this  confession  of  faith  out  ^Q^^^-  memoirs  sent  to  tlie  elec- 
tor of  Saxony.  It  was  ^iviJHpnto  two  parts.  The  first 
contained  twenty-one  artichs^J^n  the  chief  points  of  re- 
ligion ;  as  the  unity  of  God,  original  sin,  the  incarrtation, 
ju!>tification,  the  gospel-ministry,  the  church,  the  civil 
government,  the  day  of  judgment,  free-will,  the  cause 

4.  *  of 
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of  siri,  faifcli,  good  works,  and  the  adoration  of  saints.  The 
other  part  was  concerning  the  ceremonies  and  usages  of 
the  church,  which  the  Protestants  said  were  abused  ;  such 
as  the  communion  in  both  kinds,  the  m»rriages  of  priests, 
confession,  abstinence  from  meats,  monastic  vows,  and  ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction. 

Melancthon  had  revised,  and  corrected,  this  confession 
several  times  ;  but  had  much  difficulty  to  please  Luther  at 
last.  Indeed,  it  is  probable,  that  Luther  would  not  have 
tempered  his  style  with  so  much  moderation :  It  was  a 
difficult  time  ^  and  all  sweetness  of  expression,  which  af- 
fected not  the  merits  of  their  cause,  was  then  necessary  to 
be  added. 

This  confession  was  signed  by  the  Protestant  princes, 
and  read  before  the  emperor  in  a  special  assembly  of  the 
empire,  who  were  then  dismissed,  that  they  might  consult 
what  resolutions  they  should  come  to  in  this  affair.  Their 
judgments  were  divided.  The  more  violent  said,  that 
the  edict  of  Worms  ought  to  be  put  in  execution ;  and 
such,  as  would  not  obey,  should  be  compelled  by  the  civil 

Eowers.  Others  were  for  choosing  a  certain  number  of 
onest, learned,  and  indifFerent  persons,  according  to  whose 
judgment  the  emperor  was  to  decide  all  matters.  And  a 
third  party  were  for  giving  the  confession  of  faith  to  the 
popish  divines  to  confute,  and  the  confutation  to  be  read, 
in  a  full  diet  before  the  Protestants.  This  last  advice  was 
taken,  and  John  Faber,  John  Cochl«us,  Eckius,  Wimpina-, 
Colli nus,  and  some  other  popish  divines,  were  appointed  to 
draw  up  a  confutation,  which  they  finished,  and  delivered 
to  the  emperor  and  the  popish  princes,  who  were  of  opi- 
nion that  ail  the  severe  expressions,  which  the  divines 
could  not  refrain  from  bringing  in,  should  be  taken  out. 
"When,  this  was  done,  the  emperor  called  the  Protestants 
together,  on  the  third  of  August,  and  told  them,  he  had 
communicated  their  confession  to  some  learned  and  religi- 
ous persons,  to  give  their  opinion  of  it,  and  to  observe  what 
was  sound,  or  what  was  contrary  to  the  faith  of  the  church  : 
That  they  had  given  their  judgments  in  writing,  which  he 
held  approved  \  and  then  ordered  it  to  be  read  before  them 
,  by  one  of  his  secretaries. 

The  Romish  divines  examined  the  Protestants  confession 
of  faith  step  by  step  in  tfieir  answer.  They  fully  approved 
of  some  articles ;  as  the  first  about  the  holy  Trinity ;  the 
third  about  the  incarnation  v  the  eighth  about  the  wicked 
in  the  church,  and  that  the  sacraments  administered  by 
wicked  persons  are  good  ;  the  ninth  about  the  necessity  of 
baptism,  and  the  baptism  of  infants  ;  the  tenth  about  the 
^  •  Lord'$ 
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Lord's  Supper  ^  the  thirteenth  about  the  operations  of  the 
sacraments,  though  they  judged  that  article  to  be  defec- 
tiTCj  because  they  would  not  acknowledge  seven  sacra- 
ments ;  the  fourteenth  about  the  calling  of  ministers,  pro- 
vided they  allowed  of  a  canonical  ordination  5  the  sixteenth 
about  the  authority  of  the  magistrates ;  the  seventeenth  a- 
bout  the  last  judgment  and  the  resurrection;  and  the 
eighteenth  about  free-will.  But  they  rejected  other  articles ; 
as  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  twentieth,  that  men  are  not  jus- 
tified by  the  merits  of  good  works,  but  by  faith  alone ;  the 
seventh,  that  the  church  is  a  congregation  of  saints ;  and 
that  it  is  sufficient,  to  preserve  its  unity,  that  men  agre6 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  and  about  the  administration 
of  the  sacraments^  without  following  the  same  usages  and 
traditions  :  The  twenty- first,  about  the  invocation  and  wor- 
ship of  saints.  Those,  which  they  partly  received,  and 
partly  rejected,  where  the  second,  about  original  sin,  which 
they  approved,  except  the  definition  of  sin  given  in  it,  which 
seems  to  agree  better  to  actual,  than  original  sin ;  the 
eleventh  also,  about  absolution,  they  allowed  of,  but  dis- 
liked what  is  said  in  it  about  confession  5  in  the  twelfth, 
about  repentance,  they  did  not  like  the  assertion  that  faith 
is  &,  part  of  repentance,  and  what  concerns  satisfaction ;  the 
fifteenth  was  approved,  as  to  what  is  said  there,  that  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  are  to  be  observed  ; 
but  rejected  so  far,  as  it  says,  that  the  customs  received  by 
tradition,  as  celibacy,  and  vows,  are  of  no  use  to  obtain 
grace,  or  make  satisfaction  to  God. 

As  to  the  second  parts  of  the  confession  of  Augsburg^ 
in  which  the  Protestants  asserted,  that  the  communion  un- 
-der  one  kind,  celibacy  of  priests,  the  ceremonies  of  the 
mass,  private  masses,  the  name  of  sacrifice  given  to  the 
mass,  monastic  vows,  abstinence,  fasts,  and  auricular  con- 
fession, are  abuses  :  The  popish  divines  maintained,  in  their 
answer,  they  were  not  abuses,  but  religious  and  holy  usages^ 
commanded  by  scripture,  and  confirmed  by  tradition  :  Yet 
they  acknowledged,  there  were  some  abuses  in  them  that 
wanted  reformation,  and  which  the  emperor  promised  to 
obtain. 

The  Romish  divines  desired  the  Protestants  to  return  to 
the  old  communion  of  the  church.  The  elector  of  Saxony 
answered  for  the  Protestants,  that  if  the  Romanists  could 
prove,  that  the  Protestants  had  advanced  any  error,  they 
would  recant  it ;  and  if  they  desired  any  farther  explica- 
tion, they  were  ready  to  give  it :  That,  since  they  had  ap- 
proved of  some  articles  of  their  doctrine,  and  rejetited 

oth^s. 
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•others,  it  was  necessary  they  should  confirm  and  explam 

those  in  dispute. 

In  consequence  of  this,  a  conference  was  held  at  Augs* 
burg  OB  the  seventh  of  August,  between  seventeen  Romish 
divines,  and ^ome  of  the  Protestanta:.^But  this  was  of  no 
effect.     The  Romanists  said^  if  the  ^rotestants  would  not 
satisfy  the  emperor,  by  uniting  in  matters  of  faith  with 
the  princes  and  members  of  the  empire,  they  would  bring 
great  troubles  upon  Germany  by  the  wars  and  tumults 
which  their  separation  would  raise.     The  Protestants  aiv- 
swered,  by  George  Brucke,  their  deputy,  that  they  took  it 
ill  to  be  threatened  ^  and  complained,-  that  the  emperor 
would  not  suffer  them  to  be  heard  sufficiently  :  That  they 
xould.not  be  allowed  a  copy  of  the  confutation  of  their 
xonfession,  but  upon  hard  terms ;  and  that  it  was  expected, 
ihey  should  approve  of  it,  without  reading  or  examining 
it,  which  they  could  not  do  with  a  safe  conscience  :  That 
though  it  was  promised  and  concluded,  in  the  last  diet  of 
i>pires,  that  a  council  should  be  held,  nothing  was  done 
in  it  since.     The  committee  of  the  Romish  deputies  repli- 
ed, that  the  Protestants  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  hie 
imperial  majesty  :  That  the  condition  on  which  he  offered 
^hem  a  copy  of  the  confutation  of  their  confession  was  pot 
hard,  because  he  was  sensible  how^they  used  the  edict  of 
Worms :  That  they  might  with  greater  safety  consent  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  universal  church,  than  of  a  small  num- 
ber of  heretics  and  apostates,  who  could  not  agree  among 
themselves  :  And  that  the  emperor,  having  two  wars  upon 
his  hands,  could  have  no  hopes  of  holding  a  council  at 
•that  time.  . 

The  Protestants  sliewed  reasons  for  their  separation,  and 
offered  to  chuse  a  small  number  of  persons  on  both  sides» 
who  might  treat  amicably  togedier,  and  consult  if  they 
•could  not  find  out  some  way  of  agreement-  This  pro- 
posal was  received  •,  and  seven  persons  were  nominated  by 
both  parties  to  confer  about  religion ;  two  princes,  two 
lawyers,  and  three  divines.  The  Romanists  were  the  bi- 
shop of  Augsburg,  and  the  duke  of  Brunswick^  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  and  the  chancellor  of 
the  marquis  of  Baden  ;  Eckius,  Wimpina,  and  Cochlxus. 
For  the  Protestants  were  the  elector  of  Saxony's  son,  and 
the  marquis  of  Brandenburg  -,  the  lawyers  JBrucke  and  Hel- 
ler ;  and  the  divines  Melancthon,  Brentios,  and  Schepfius« 
They  met,  and  agreed  upon  fifteen  of  the  twenty-one  articles 
,of  the  confession  of  Augsburgj  so  that  there  remained  but  six^ 
three  of  which  were  only  disputed  against  in  part ;  and  the 
pther  three  were  remitted  to  the  second  part  of  their  con- 
fer icn, 
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fession,  about  which  it  was  more  difficult  to  come  to  an 
agreement.  Melancthpn,  and  the  other  Lutherans,  agreed 
to  these  points  of  doctrine  :  That  men  should  not  be  said 
to  be  justified  by  faith  alone,  but  by  faith  and  grace  :  That 
good  works  are  necessary  :  That  reprobates  are  included 
in  the  church :  That  man  hath  a  free-will :  That  the 
blessed  saints  intercede  for  us,  and  may  be  honoured.  In 
the  other  seven  articles,  they  agreed,  that  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  werp  contained  in  both  elements,  and  that 
they,  would  not  condemn  the  laity,  who  would  receive  the 
eucharist  only  under  one  kind  :  That  the  usual  veneration 
should  be  given  to  the  holy  sacrament :  That  the  public 
mass  should  be  celebrated  with  the  usual  ceremonies,  and 
that  they  should  observe  what  is  essential  in  the  conse- 
cration :  That  the.  fasts  on  the  vigils  might  be  still  ob» 
served,  and  some  holydays  kept:  That  the  bishops  should 
hold  their  jurisdictions ;  and  that  parish  priests,  preachers, 
and  other  ecclesiastical  persons,  should  submit  to  them  in 
spiritual  matters  *,  and  that  their  excommunications  should 
not  be  contemned. 

The  Romish  divines,  on  the  twenty-second  of  August, 
made  their  report  to  the  diet,  upon  what  terms  they  stood 
with  the  Lutherans.  It  was  then  thought,  that  it  would 
be  a  speedier  way  to  perfect  the  agreement  by  reducing 
the  deputies  to  three  ;  and  that  both  parties  should  appoint 
two  lawyers,  and  one  divine*  Melancthon  was  chose  by 
the  Protestants,  and  Eckius  by  the  Romanists.  The  points 
upon  which  they  debated,  were  principally  the  mass,  vows, 
and  celibacy  pf  priests.  The  Romanists  consented,  that 
the  married  priests  might  live 'with  their  wives;  but  they 
would  not  relax  in  the  business  of  the  mass  and  vows. 
Melancthon,  who  vi^as  very  much  inclined  to  peace,  might 
have  come  nearer,  if  he  had  been  invested  with  ample 
powers :  But  the  other  Protestants  had  been  dissatisfied 
with  his  condescension,  and  ordered  him  to  advance  no 
farther.  This  put  an  end  to  all  kinds  of  accommodation  ; 
But  Melancthon  drew  up  *^  An  apology  for  the  Augsburg 
*<  confession :"  which  the  protestant  princes  offered  to  pre- 
sent to  the  emperor,  who  refused  to  receive  it,  and  it  was 
published  the  next  year. 

Luther  was  not  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  but  he  wrote  to 
Melancthon  about  the  transactions  there.  The  former  was 
of  opinion,  that  all  proposals  of  an  accommodation  would 
be  ineffectual  5  but  the  latter  tried  to  moderate  the  mind 
of  Luther,  and  stop  his  heat. 

Erasmus  also  wrote  to  Melan^on  in  these  words ;  <  God 
f  alone,  my  dear  Philip,  can  unravel  the  intricate  plot  of 
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«  the  tragedy  which  is  now  acting.  Ten  councils  assem- 
«  bled  together  could  not  do  it ;  much  less  such  an  one  a» 
^  I,  If  a  man  says  a  reasonable  thing,  it  is  straightway  ' 
«  called  Lutheranism/  Melancthon  answered  Erasmus  from 
Augsburg,  and  prayed  him  to  continue  the  charitable  office 
of  exhorting  the  emperor  to  moderation.  Erasmus  replied 
with  some  peevishness  and  resentment,  saying,  that  he 
would  not  concern  himyelf  in  behalf  of  the  evangelics. 
However,  he  was  better  than  his  word,  and  did  write  to 
cardinal  Campejus,  desiring  him  to  dissuade  the  emperor 
from  making  a  religious  war. 

The  sweating  sickness,  which  broke  out  in  England  in 
1485,  raged  this  year  in  Germany,  among  other  calamities; 
and  the  affairs  of  the  poor  protestants  were  so  bad,  in  all 
Appearance,  that  Melancthon  was  quite  dejected,  and  over- 
whelmed with  sorrow.  Luther,  who  had  more  courage, 
wrote  him  many  excellent  letters  of  consolation. 

Archbishop  Cranmer  had  a  very  great  regard  for  Me- 
lancthon, whom  he  invited  to  England,  and  expected  there. 
Peter  Martyr,  and  his  companion  Ochinus,  had  their  an- 
nual allowance  from  the  king  j  but  some  more  extraordi- 
nary annuity  was  intended  for  Melancthon. 

Francis  I.  king  of  France,  had  a  great  love  for  learning 
and  learned  men.  He  established  professors  of  the  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin  languages  at  Paris.  The  revival  of  let- 
ters in  France,  which  had  been  in  a  manner  extinguished 
for  several  ag33,  was  owing  to  this  prince,  who  was  thercr 
fore  called  the  Father  of  Letters.  He  married  Eleanor,  the 
emperor's  sister,  in  1530  j  ^t  which  time  there  was  a  great 
controversy  about  religion  in  France,  and  the  king  was 
<lesirous  of  having  Melancthon  to  come  there,  as  he  judged 
him  a  proper  person  to  pacify  the  disputes.  We  are  told, 
that  the  queen  of  Navarre  often  talked  to  the  king  her 
brother  of  a  very  good  man,  as  she  said,  who  was  called 
Philip  Melancthon,  whom  she  was  continually  praising  as 
the  most  learned  man  of  his  time  ^  and  that  she  did  not 
doubt,  but  if  so  holy  and  able  a  man  could  confer  with 
the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  they  would  quickly  find  the 
means  of  restoring  peace  to  the  church.  Whereupon  this 
prince^  who  otherwise  had  a  great  desire  to  bring  into 
France  the  ablest  men  of  his  time,  wrote  to  Melancthon, 
and  invited  him  to  come  to  Paris,  to  join  his  endeavours 
with  the  French  divines  to  restore  the  ancient  discipline  of 
the  church.  This  letter  was  dated  at  Gui§e,^the  twenty- 
eighth  of  June,  1535,  and  declared  the  pleasure  the  king 
had,  that  Melancthon  was  disposed  to  come  into  France,  to 
endeavour  to  pacify  the  controversies.    Melancthon  wrote 
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to  the  king,  the  twenty- eighth  of  September  following,  and 
assured  him  of  his  good  intentions ;  but  that  he  was  sorry 
he  had  not  surmounted  the  obstacles  to  his  journey.  Lan- 
gey  was  ordered  to  §ound  Melancthon,  if  he  was  inclined  to 
change  his  chair  of  theology  at  Wittenberg,  whose  income 
was  only  two  hundred  crowns  a  year,  for  a  royal  profes- 
sor's chair  in  the  university  of  Paris,  at  twelve  hundred 
crowns  a  year.     Varillas  says,  *  the  elector  of  Saxony  per- 

*  mitted  Melancthon  to  go  into  France, 'in  hopes  that  he 
«  would  make  all  the  French  turn  Lutherans.  But  Luther^ 

<  who  could  not  be  without  Melancthcm,  detained  him  a. 

*  long  time,  upon  pretence  that  he  was  to  concert,  or,  to 

<  speak  more  properly,  to  polish  with  him  his  last  book 

<  against  the  Anabaptists,*  Boyle  contradicts  Varillas,  and 
says,  the  elector  of  Saxony  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
grant  Melancthon  the  liberty  of  going  to  France,  and  wrote 
his  excuses  to  Francis  I.  Luther  did  not  detain  Melanc- 
thon 5  but  made  repeated  instances  to  the  elector  for  his 
journey.  In  fact,  Melancthon  could  never  obtain  leave 
from  the  elector  to  make  it,  although  Luther  had  earnestly 

'  exhorted  that  prince  to  consent  to  this  journey,  by  repre- 
senting to  him,  that  the  hopes  of  seeing  Melancthon  had 
put  a  stop  to  the  persecution  of  the  protestants  in  France. 
The  king  of  England  also  desired  to  see  Melancthon:  But 
neither  of  these  two  monarchs  ever  saw  him.  However, 
Malancthon  sent  a  small  piece  into  France,  which  contained 
his  advices  about  reconciling  of  die  controversies. 

Luther,  in  15S6,  wrote  upon  his  table  these  words  fol- 
lowing :  Res  et  verba  Philippus  ;  verba  sine  rebus  Erasmus  r 
res  sine  verbis  Luther  us ;  nccres  nee  verba  Carolostadius.  *  Philip 

*  Melancthon  is  both  subtance  and  words  :  Erasmus,  words 

<  without  substance ;  Luther,  substance  without  words  ; 

*  and  Carolostad  neither  substance  nor  words.'  iVIelancthon 
unawares  coming  to  Luther  at  that  time,  and  reading  the 
same,  smiled,  and  said,  «  Touching  Erasmus  and  Caio- 
<'  lostadius,  it  is  well  judged  and  censured  ;  but  too  much 
*^  is  attributed  unto  me ;  also  good  words  ought  ro  be 
«  ascribed  to  Luther,  for  he  speaketh  exceeding  well." 

"  TMelancthon,  in  1541,  assisted  at  the  conferences  of  Spires 
and  Ratisbon,  where  the  controversies  between  the  Ro- 
manists and  Protestants  were  warmly  disputed.  At  the 
former,  the  papists  chose  Eckius,  and  the  protestants  ap- 
pointed Melancthon,  to  confer  about  the  points  in  contro- 
versy, and  agreed  that  they  should  begin  to  discourse  about 
original  sin.  They  entered  upon  it,  and  continued  the 
conference  three  days,  when  Isiicholas  Granville,  who  was 
then  prime  minister  to  the  emperor,  and  his  commissioner 
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at  the  conference,  received  a  letter  from  his  imperial  m^ 
jesty,  which  ordered  that  the  conference  should  be  discoff- 
tinued>  and  all  things  referred  to  the  diet  of  Ratisbon^ 
where  the  protestants  were  ordered  to  meet.  This  diet 
was  opened  in  March,  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  who 
appointed  Eckius,  Pflugius,  and  Gropper,  to  manage  it  for 
the  Romanists;  and  for  the  protestants,  Melanethon,  Bucer, 
and  Pistorius.  He  commanded  them  to  lay  aside  all  passion, 
and  to  respect  the  glory  of  God  only  in  that  conference. 
Frederic,  brother  to  the  elector  palatine,  was  appointed 
president  •,  who  opened  the  conference  on  the  siTth  of 
April,  when  a  writing  was  produced,  which  contained 
twenty-two  articles,  whetein  the  whole  substance  of  reli- 
gion was  comprized.  It  was  imagined,  that  this  writing 
was  drawn  up  by  John  Gropper  -,  but  the  emperor  said,  it 
was  presented  to  him  by  persons  of  learning  and  piety,  to 
forward  the  peace :  He  therefore  desired  them  to  examine 
it,  that  they  might  approve  of  what  was  well,  correct 
what  was  amiss,  and  terminate  all  differences.  Dupin  has 
set  forth  all  these  articles,  which  are  too  long  to  be  in- 
serted here.  The  protectants  examined,  and  objected  to 
several  of  them ;  which  was  resented  by  the  Itfgate,  and 
the  diet  was  concluded  by  the  emperor,  who  commanded 
that  the  decree  of  the  diet  of  Augsburg  should  still  con- 
tinue ;  but  he  suspended  all  prosecutions  in  the  imperial 
chamber  concerning  matters  of  religion,  till  either  a  ge- 
neral or  national  council  was  held.  In  the  course  of  this 
disputation,  it  ought  to  be  mentioned  to  the  honour  of  Me- 
lancthon,  that  when  Eckius  proposed  a  sophism  sottiewhat 
puzzling,  Melancthon  paused  a  little,  and  said,  "  that  he 
««  would  give  an  answer  to  it  next  day.''  Upon  which 
Eckius  represented  to  him  the  disgrace  of  such  a  scholar 
requiring  so  long  a  time  ;  but  Melancthon  replied,  like  an 
honest  man,  **  Mi  doctor ^  non  queer o  meant  gioriam  in  hoc 
"  negotiOi  sed  veritaiem  :"  i.  e.  My  good  doctor,  I  am  not 
seeking  my  own  glory  in  this  afiair,  but  the  truth.  How- 
ever, he  got  a  complete  victory  over  Eckius  j  who  dared  no 
more  to  shew  his  face  in  the  controversy. 

In  1 54S,  Melancthon  went  to  the  elector  of  Cologne,  to 
assist  him  in  introducing  a  Reformation  into  his  diocese, 
which  proved  inelF  ctual.  Bucer  and  Pistorius  assisted  Me- 
lancthon in  drawing  up  the  articles  for  the  elector :  But 
Gropper  composed  a  treatise  against  those  articles,  and  the 
divines  of  Cologne  stood  so  firm  against  their  archbishops 
that  he  was  unable  to  introduce  the  protestant  religion  hi 
his  electorate.  However,  the  elector  of  Cologne,  and  the 
elector  palatine^  renounced  popery. 

Melancthon 
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Melancthon  had  two  sons,  and  two  daughters,  by  Ca- 
tharine Crappin,  the  daughter  of  a  burgomaster  of  Witten- 
berg, whom  he  married  in  the  year  1 520y  and  lived  very 
happily  with,  till  the  year  1657,  when  she  died.  IRs 
daughter  Anne  was  married  to  George  Sabinus,  of  Witten- 
berg, in  1536,  when  she  was  only  fourteen  years  old. 
Sabinjis  was  one  of  the  best  poets  of  his  time ;  and  Eras- 
mus, in  15M,  had  highly  recommended  him  to  Melancthon. 
Anne  understood  Latin  well,  and  was  very  handsome.  Her 
father  loved  her  tenderly :  But  there  had  been  several 
quarrels  between  the  father-in-law  and  the  son-in-law ;. 
because  Sabinus  was  ambitious  to  obtain  civil  employ- 
ments, and  disliked  the  humility  of  Melancthon,  who  con- 
fined himself  to  literary  employments,  and  would  be  at 
no  trouble  to  advance  his  children.  Sabinus,  in  1 543, 
carried  his  wife  into  Prussia,  to  the  great  grief  of  Melanc- 
thon 5  and  she  died  at  Konigsberg,  in  1 547.  Melancthon's 
other  daughter  was  married,  in  J  550,  to  Gasper  Peucer, 
who  was  an  able  physician,  and  was  very  much  persecuted. 
Melancthon  was  certainly  a  good  father,  as  appears  by  thrs 
story.  A  Frenchman  found  him  one  day  holding  a  book 
in  one  hand,  and  rocking  a  child  with  the  other.  Me- 
lancthon, seeing  him  surprised  at  this,  made  such  a  pious 
discourse  to  him  about  the  duty  of  a  father,  and  the  state 
of  grace  in  which  children  are  with  God,  that  this  stranger 
went  away  much  more  learned  than  when  he  came  in . 

Melancthon  had  much  of  his  time  taken  up  by  the  affair 
of  the  Interim.  He  attended  seven  conferences  upon  this" 
subject  in  1548;  and  wrote  all  the  pieces,  that  were  pre- 
sented there,  as  also  the  censure  of  that  Interim. 

A.bout  this  time  Melancthon  was  expected  in  Engl  And, 
by  king  Edward  VI.  to  which  he  was  excited  by  biihop 
Latimer,  the  great  court-preacher,  who  said  before  the 
young  monarch,  in  one  of  his  sermons  •,   <  I  hear  say,  Mr 

<  Melancthon,  that  great  clerk,  should  come  hither.     I 

<  would  wish  him,  and  such  as  he  is,  two  hundred  pounds 

<  a  year.     The  king  should  never  want  it  in  his.  coffers  at 
' «  the  year's  end.' 

Melancthon  was  one  of  the  deputies  whom  Maurice, 
elector  of  Saxony,  was  to  send  to  the  council  of  Trent  in 
1552.  He  waited  some  time  at  Nuremberg  for  a  safe- 
conduct  v  but  he  returned  from  thence  to  Wittenberg,  on 
account  of  the  war  which  was  ready  to  break  out.  His 
last  conference  with  the  doctors  of  the  Romish  communion 
was  at  Worms,  in  1557  ;  and  of  the  dissentions  that  af- 
flicted him,  there  was  none  more  violent  than  that  which 
was  raised  by  Flaciu$  lUyricus. 
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Mebnctbon  was  of  a  mild  and  peaceable  disposition :  He 
had  a  great  deal  of  wit,  much  reading,  and  vast  know- 
ledge. He  lived  among  a  sort  of  people  who  appeared  to 
him  passionate,  and  tqo  forward  to  mix  human  methods, 
and  the  authority  of  the  secular  power^  with  the  affairs  of 
the  church.  His  tender  conscience  made  him  fear  there 
was  a  mark  of  reprobation  in  it :  But  he  must  have  well 
weighed  all  inconveniences,  when  he  cast  his  eyes  upon 
Palestine,  as  Abelard  had  formerly  done,  to  retire  there,  in 
case  his  enemies  should  drive  him  away*  <M  am  not  de- 
<<  jected,  says  he,  at  tlie  cruel  clamour  of  my  enemies, 
<<  who  have  threatened  they  will  not  leave  me  a  footstep 
«  in  Germany.  But  I  commit  myself  to  the  Son  of  God. 
«<  If  I  shall  be  driven  away  alone,  I  am  determined  to  go 
«<  to  Palestine,  and,  in  those  lurking-places  of  Jerom,  by 
«  calling  upon 'the  Son  of  God,  to  vfrite  clear  testimonies 
<<  of  the  divine  doctrine,  and  in  death  to  recommend  my 
«  soul  to  God.'' 

The  testimonies  of  piety  with  which  Melancthon  ended 
his  days  were  admirable :    And  it  is  observable,  that  one 
thing  which  made  him  look  upon  death  as  a  happiness^ 
was,  that  it  delivered  him  from  theological  persecutions. 
Some  days  before  he  died,  he  wrote  on  a  piece  of  paper, 
in  two  columns,  the  reasons  why  he  ought  not  to  be  sorry 
for  leaving  this  world.     One  of  those  columns  contained 
the  blessings  that  death  would  procure  him :   The  other 
contained  the  evils  from  which  death  would  deliver  him. 
The  first  column  had  six  heads.     First,  That  he  should 
come  to  the  light.     Secondly,  That  he  should  see  God. 
Thirdly,  that  he  should  contemplate  the  So^  of  God. 
Fourthly,   That  he   should   understand   these  admirable 
mysteries  which  he  could'  not  comprehend  in  this  life. 
Fifthly,  Why  we  are  created  such  as  we  are.     Sixthly, 
What  is  tlie  union  of  the  two  natures  in  Jesus  Christ. 
The. second  column  had  only  two  articles  :  First,  That  he 
should  sin  no  more.     Secondly,  That  he  should  be  no 
longer  exposed  to  the  vexations  and  rage  of  the  divines. 

The  state  of  man  appeared  to  this  great  divine  to  be  one 
of  .the  most  incomprehensible  mysteries  of  religion ;  and 
yet  there  is  not  one  among  those  who  believe  without  ex- 
amining, that  imagines  there  is  any  difficulty  in  it. 

Melancthon  said,  he  had  held  his  professor's  place  forty 
years,  without  ever  being  sure  that  he  should  not  lose  it 
before  the  end  of  the  week.  None  liked  his  mildness, 
which  exposed  him  to  all  sorts  of  slander, '  and  deprived 
him  of  the  means  of  answering  a  fool  according  to  his 
folly.    The  only  advantage  it  procured  him  was  to  look 
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u^n  death  without  leari  by  considering  that  it  would  se* 
cure  him  from  theoh>gical  hatred  and  contentions. 

HfKfnAeeck  attributed  to  Meiancti&niht  Grak  version  of 
die  Augs^tg  eonfession,  which  appeared  under  the  name 
of  Paul  Doscius :  And  Platcius  also  believed  that  dte  trans- 
lation of  Bcdesiastiois  and  the  Psalms  into  Greek  verse  was 
the  work  of  Metanethon,  It  is  certain,  that  he  assisted 
J^utbef  in  translating  the  New  Testament  into  the  Gennan 
language :  But  MelMor  Adam^  Teiisier$  and  CreniuSf  were 
mistaken,  as  well  as  Ptaceius^  abdut  his  Greek  version  of 
Eeckmsttau  and  the  Psalms  ;  for  Lyserus  has  ptoved  that 
it  was  done  by  Ddscius.  Melancthon^  in  1559,  wrote  in 
Greek  to  the  patriarch  of  Constatttinopley  and  said,  **  I  send 
^  you  the  Greek  version  of  the  confession^  which  was  pttb-* 
**  lished  without  my  advice  :  However,  1  hke  the  styte^ 
<«  and  have  sent  it  to  Constantinople,^*  Mehhhr  Adam  says« 
that  this  version  was  made  by  Melanctbdn,  though  it  was  - 
published  under  the  naine  of  Dolscius,  who  was  rector  of 
the  college  of  Hall  in  Saxonyt  But  MeUmelhoef%  own 
words  shew  that  he  did  not  make  this  version. 

Peucer  was  heard  to  say,  x^zx,- Mdanethm^  his  father-in^ 
law,  having  read  the  dialogue  de  Ccena  dominij  wrote  by 
OecolatnpadiuSf  forsook  the  opinion  of  the  oral  manduca- 
don;  and  that  afterwards  he  triumphed  in  the  argument 
from  the  doctrine  of  the  fathers*  He  said,  ••  The  doctrine 
**  of  consttbstantiation  was  unknown  to  the  fathers ;  and 
<<  that  Augustine  was  a  gross  Zuinglian." 

Melancthon  explained  himself  freely  to  an  Hungarian^ 
Who  asked  his  opinion  about  the  eucharist.  .  Thb  was  re- 
ported to  Pomeranusy  who  afterwards  addressed  himself  ii^ 
this  manner  to  the  people  in  a  sermon  :  <  Most  dear  bre-^ 

<  thren,  the  church  is  in  great  danger :  Pray  to  God  for 

<  some  great  persons  that  are  fallen  into  error.'  Melancthon 
was  present,  and  understood  that  this  was  meant  of  him  : 
He  cottM  not  suppress  bis  anger,  and  went  out  of  the 
church  in  sight  of  all  the  congregation.  Haspiman  has 
undertaken  to  prove,  that  Melancthon  turned  from  Lu<* 
theranism,  as  to  the  point  of  the  real  presence  \  though  the 
fear  of  oppression  prevented  him  from  dedarmg  his  ludg-^ 
ment  openly. 

Melancthon  ^nt  all  his  life  in  study,  and  seemed  not  to 
be  capable  of  any  other  labour.  He  subsisted  upon  the 
salary  he  received  from  John  Frediric^  elector  of  Sapcony^ 
as  professor  of  divinity  m  the  university  of  Wittenberg  / 
which  was  just  sufficient  to  maintain  bis  family.  His 
constitution  was  very  weak,  akid  required  great  ^tenderness^ 
and  ilia»agement  ^  ^bich  mwiji  iattbeir-^  zttaloua  as  he  waSr 

"»  1 1  blame 
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blatn^  hmi'for  Ui^Ottriiig  too  earaestlf  in  die  vmef avd.    <  I 

<  am  excremelf  giieVedt  %2Sf%  b^i  for  your  yery  bad  state 

<  of  health;  andtny|ii^yer»  are.co|itiauajiIy>o&red  up  for 

<  your  recDveryi  that  there  may  be  aomebody,  when  I,  am 
*  dead,  who  may  be  a  bulwark  to  the  house  of  Itrad 
« against  the. ragiaga.  of  Satun,  In  the.  mean  time,  why  t 
t  do  yoa  embsirrass  and  load  yourself  with  so  mueh  Imsi* 

<  oiess  and  labour,  regardless  of  >^1  the  adanooitions  which 

<  haye  been  given  you  ?   The  time  will  eome,  when  you 

<  will  condemn,  thut.it  wiUbe  too  Ute,  this  incoostderate- 
^  zeal,  which  now  possesses  you,  and  urges  you  to  under^ 
<>take  so. much  more  .than  •you  are  able  to,  bear>  as  if  you 
<:had  a  constitution  of  iron  or  stone/ 

In  the  beginning  of  his  sickness,  he  said  ;  '*  I  desire  to 
<^  be  dissolved,  and  to  be  with  'ChrtJt*'*  And  when  his 
intimate  friend  Camerairius  took  his  last  leare  of  him »  and 
tommcnded  him- to  God,  Miiancihoft  saad  y^^  Je/us  Christy 
'*  the  Son  of  God^  who  sitteth  at^^the  right  hand  of  the 
*<  Father,  and  giveth  gifts  to  men,  preserve  you  and 
*<  yours,  andua  alL"  Feelbg  himself  very  sick^he  cried  $ 
*<  O  Lord,  make  an  end  !" 

Having  received  letters  from  Francfirt^  concerning  the 
persecution  df  some  godly  mtn  in  Frana^  he  said,  *<  that 
<<  his  bodily >  disease  was  not  comparable  to  the  grief  of 
^  h^  mind  foi*  his  godly  friends^  and  for  the  miseries  of 
«  the  church."  Raising  iumself  up  in  hi^  bed,  he  cried 
out  \  <<  If  God  be  for  us,  who  can  be-  against  us  ?"  After 
this  he  prayed  to  himself  j  and  being  at  length  asked  by 
his  son-in^latw,  if  he  would  have  any  thing,  he  answered^ 
(<  Nothing  but  heaven ;  therefore,  trouble  me  no  mote 
^  with  speaking  to  me/^  Soon  after  this  he  gave  up  the 
ghost,  at  Wittmbirgy  on  the  nineteenth,  of  Aprils  1560^ 
which  was  the  sixty-third  day  of  his  sixty'-fourth  year. 
He  was  honourably  buried  near  Lather ^  in  the  church  of 
the  castle,  two  days  after  :  And  his  funeral  oration  was 
spoken  by  Winshimust  a  doctor  of  physic,  and  professor 
of  the  Gnek  tongue. 

When  he  was  first  converted,  he  thought  it,  impos«bl<^ 
for  his  heareis  to  withstand  the  evidence  of  the  truth  in 
the  ministry  of  the  gospel  \  but,  after  preaching  a  whiiie, 
he  complained,  <<  That  old  Adam  was  too  hard  for  young 
«<  Melaftcthoh." 

It  is  astonishing,  that,  amidst  so  many  other  oceupa* 
tionsj  Melaticthon  could  write  so  many  books.  The  nom* 
ber  of  them  is  prodigious ;  and  a  chronological  catalogue 
of  them  was  published  in  1582,  by  Melius.  Christopher 
Pezrlius,  professor  of  tiMiogjuJFitUnierg^  in  1578,  pub- 
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Ihiatd  4oate  etfracts  of  Melatutkoh^s  works>  in  which  he 
put  idle  objections  aod  answers  cbficetiMog  theol<^ical' 
matters  in  a  Ter^  good  method,  and  interspersed  some 
shorf  obserYatiooa.  This  work  contains  eight  volumes  in 
octayd,  whiob.have  been  printed  several  times  ^t  Neustai. 
MelaMbon  finished  few  pieces,  and  published  many  im- 
perfect. Hefbund  his  writings  weie  profitable  to  the 
yoath,  and  he  rather  chosie  to  print  many  of  them  tliaii 
tD> perfect  asnudi  number,'  as  he  preferred  die  advantage 
pf  the  puUic  to  his  aWn  glory.  We  may  believe,  that 
^e  happy  genius  wherewith  he  was  hatnraUy  endowed^ 
gave  him  some  assurance  that  his  works  would  be  esteem-* 
ed,  though  unfinished*  His  Latin  verses  pleased  the  hyper* 
critical  yii/iW  Casar  Scalipr  :  And  Gasper  Butcbius  poet*^ 
laureat  to  Ferdinand  king  of  the  Romans^  translated  Mehnc^ 
tion^s  catechism^  and  his  postilles,  into  Gert^n,  as  also  i 
letter  of  his  to  the  Count  di  Weda. 

Melancthon  was  so  cool  in  his  temper,  that  he  examined 
matters  the  more  freely  on  both  sides,  aUd  was  not  pe- 
remptory in  his  opinions,  because  he  was  convinced  that 
his  knowledge  might  daily  encrease  (  for  he  remembered 
that  he  had  corrected  many  jdiings  in  his  own  writings, 
which  he  had  believed  .jto.  be  good  when'  they  were  first 
published*  His  mod^ty  and  experience  rendered  him  4 
little  distrustful.  •  He  loved  peace ;  and  deplored  the  con* 
fusion  of  ti^  times.  He  was  even  disposed. lo  judge  fa- 
:vourably  of  several  doctrines  to  facilitate  a  te^tlnion.  Mo^ 
desty,  moderation,  and  fa»ve  of  peace,,  form  in  the  minds' 
of  the  most  knowing  men,  a  certain  principle  of  equity^ 
which  makes  them  lukewarm  and  irresolute;  and  this 
jseems  to  have  been  the  character  oiMelanctbm.  In  sotoe 
cases,  however,  (as  ZancMuixfa%en^A  of  him)  his  natural 
timidity  led  him  to  conctn^  with,  and  do  many  things 
which  his  judginent  disapproved,  and  which  were  afflict* 
ing  to  numy  good  men,  who  loved  him -skioerely. 

He  published  several  books  on  rhetoric,  logic,  and 
grammar,  as  well  as  on  theology.  Hi^  common-places 
were  published  in'  1521^  when  he  was  only  twenty- four 
years  pf  age ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  was 
an  author  in  print  before  the  age  of  twenty.  The  par- 
liament at  Paris  in  152S,  censured  some  of  his  works,  as 
they  did  those  of  Luther  and  Carolostadius,  The  couri; 
condemned   the   writings   of    Melaficthon^  as  containing 

<  things  contrary  to  holy  scripture,    sound  reason,  the 

<  councils,  the  doctrine  of'  the  universal  church,  and  judg- 

*  ment  of  the  catholic  fathers ;  being  f>ill  of  schismaticat 

*  and  heretical  propositions  already  condemned,  contain- 
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<  ing  the  doctrines  of  LutiiTf  and  more  daagerow  Hxkcif 

<  kir  books,  bveauBe  of  the  avttioes  aad  smooilMss  of  hU 

<  discourse :  And  to  show  that  diey  had  reason  to  iCOOi^ 
(  fleain  them»  they  jomed  a  general  censme  of  some  pio- 
«  positions  taken  out  of  his  book  of  common  pkc^,  hb 

*  commentary  upon  the  epistle  to  the  RomanSf  his  treat* 

*  ise  against  the  censures  of  the  sorbonne)  his  kttess.and 

*  declarations.'  The  Lutheran  doctrine  was  then  encou- 
raged in  the  French  court  \  and  it  is  no  wonder  thai  every^ 
Reformer  was*  censured  by  die  sotfaonoe  smd  parUanient;^ 
who  condemned  MesgrH  for  favouring  the  licence  which 
Widdiffk  had  introduced  ;  and  passed  a  general  cehsitfe 
upon  the  coUoipues  of  SrasnmSi  while  diat  eminent  gtoitt» 
paid  MelanciSon  the  highest  compliments^  andsaid^  was 
desirous  of  joining  with  him  in  his  endeavours  for  the  peace 
6{  the  church  ;  but  that  there  were  some  men  of  reput»> 
tion  and  authority,  who  treated  aU  those  as  heretics  that 
had  any  correspondence  with  Meiancihon* 

Meitnuihon^  Crucigtry  BugenhagiaSf  and  j/angallutf  as- 
sisted Luthit  in  his  Gertfum  transkition  of  the  BiUe.  £»» 
ihir  presided  over  the  work ;  and  collated  the  Fulgaie  tran- 
station,  his* new  one,  and  the  origtaai  text.  Melancthmctm^ 
pared  these  with  the  5^/fiMEg»i^.  Criirf]gf<rconferredttkeiXft^ 
hretu  with  the  Chakke ;  and  *  the  other  assistants'  ^ploMl 
the  rabbinical  writings.  Every  one  came  to^  conference 
prepared  for  the  particular  passages  under  considenrt»on  ; 
and  each  dcttvered  in  his  judgment  upon  the  sevend  tester 
These  were  al>  ccdlated  and  emnined,  before  they  cmi* 
eluded  upon,  and  determined  the  filial  expression. — This 
was  a  great  work,  highly  valuable  in  itself,  and  the  most 
eflectual  means,  in  the  hand  of  God,,  both  of  preparing 
and  estabUsl^ang  the  Rbforu atio^. 


JOHN   I   L  A  S  C  O, 

THE  POl.ISH  REFQRMER. 

GOD  calleth  his  church  out  of  every  people,  and  na- 
tiony  and  tongue.  It  is  declared,  that  every  coun- 
try under  heaven  shall  bear  witness  of  the  powev  of  bis 
grace,  as  well  as  participate  the  blessings  of  his  providence ; 
and  that  he  is>  and  will  be,  rick  unto  all  thai  fall  tmon  Him. 

This 
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^This  excellent  man  was  bom  of  a  noble  llamilyy  (iwUcb 
took  its  name  from  Laseo,  or  Lahskif  or  LatmcOf)  in  Poland, 
and  received  a  very  learned  and  accomplished  education. 
His  brother  yerom  was  also  a  very  able  and  considerable 
man)  and  was  employed  by  the  emperor  Rrdinand  to  ne- 
gotiate an  afiair  of  great  importance  with  thc^  Turis,  asliis 
ambassador :  And  he  had  an  uncle,  of  his  own  name,  who 
w&s  archbishop  of  6/7^'x/7tf  in  Poland^  to  whom  Erasmus 
dedicated  his  edition  of  St  AnArosi^  works. 

To  attain  the  knowledge  of  /every  thing  worth  know- 
ing, he  set  out  upon  his  travels.  His  distinguished  abili* 
ties  procured  liim  an  easy  access  to  several  crowned  heads, 
wliose  countries  he  visited ;  and  his  eloquence,  as  wel(  as 
his  learning,  made  him  acceptable  every  where. 

In  the  course  of  his  learned  pursuits,  we  find  him  tra- 
versing the  Alps^  and  sitting  himself  down  in  the  barren 
cold  region  of  Switzerland.  It  seems,  that  divine  grace, 
while  he  was  visiting  the  world,  here  first  visited  his  heart. 
It  not  only  visited,  but  fixed  its  abode  within  him.  Zuitim 
glius  appears  to  have  been  the  instrument  *,  for  we  find, 
that  he  staid  some  time  with  him  at  Zurich,  and  that  Zu-' 
ingliuSf  being  fully  acquainted  with  his  eminent  talents,  as 
well  as  gracious  affections,  prevailed  upon  him  to  study 
divinity,  with  a  view  of  promoting  the  cause  of  the  gospel. 

After  some  stay  at  Zurich^  lie  returned  to  his  own  coun- 
try:  But  Poland  was  no  favourable  place  for  his  profesaon 
oi  protestantism,  or  the  increase  of  his  spiritual  knowledge 
as  a  divine.  Accordin^y^  though  his  family  and  con- 
nections opened  his  way  for  any  sort  of  preferment ;  he 
left  his  country,  his  friends^  and  all  httmari  expectations, 
in  order  to  propagate  the  truth  with  freedom,  and  to  enjoy 
it  with  safety.  He  did  not  quit  the  kingdom,  however, 
without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  king.  But, 
'  halving  obtained  the  royal  licence,  he  chose  rather  to  suifer 
afflictions  (like  Moses)  with  the  people  of  God,  than  to 
enjoy  all  the  riches  and  honours,  which  the  world  could 
afford  him.  He  had  been  made  provost  of  Gnesna  and  bishop 
of  Vespritn  in  Hungary  ;  but  these  dignities  had  no  weight 
with  him  to  quit  ox  cpnceal  the  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
for  which  he  was  accused  of  heresy,  and  even  sentenced 
without  hearing.  He  afterwards  wrote  to  the  king  upon 
a  similar  occasion,  and  told  him ;  "  That  his  doctrine  of 
**  the  sacrament  had  been  condemned  by  a  pre-conceived 
*(  determination,  without  any  real  or  just  knowledge  of 
<<  the  matter  by  those  who  condemned  him  ;  and  that  it 
^<  was  the  manner  of  the  papists,  not  to  attempt  convie- 
*'  tion  by  scripture  and  reason,  but  to  employ  force  and 
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«  aiithorh]F  $  accusing  those  of  he? tsy,  who  wttt  not  &waU 
<(  low  all  they  9ay«  ot  maintain  whaiefer  absvHrditieft  they 
«  are  pleased  tQ  ^iffirm." 

iSijr  vol9f  sicjtiteo :  stet  pro  ratiune  vaiumti^s. 

It  appears  by  a  popish  historian,  quoted  by  Melduor 
Adaniy  that  our  noble  professor  left  Polandin  the  year  ISiO- 
We  find  him  retired,  however^  to  ^mhden  in  Friesland 
about  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1 542,  where  he  took  upon 
him  the  offiqe  of  a  pastor,  and  preached  constantly  at  his 
church  in  that  town,  \n  the  following  year,  he  was  en- 
gaged) by  Attue^  countess  dowager  of  Oldenburg  in  East 
Friesland^  to  introduce  and  establish  the  reforjned  religion 
in  that  t^ritory.  This  he  attempted  with  great  success, 
and  continued  in  this  labour,  till  he  reqeiyed  an  invitation 
from  Albert  duke  of  Prussia  fpr  the  same  purpose.  He  sent 
the  prince,  in  a  spirit  of  fairness.and  candour,  a  declaration 
of  his  doctrine  of  tjbe  sacrament^  which  accorded  with  th^ 
doctrine  of  Z^inglius ;  and  therefore,  as  the  duke  was  a 
Lutheran,  the  affair  dropped  between  them. 

He  had  laboured  in  the  work  of  the  gospel  near  ten  years 
in  East  Friesland^  not  daring  to  venture  into  Germany  on 
account  of  the  threats  of  Charles  Y*  ^nd  the  contest  upon 
the  business  of  the  Interim  s  when  lie  was  invited  into 
England^  by  o^r  great  and  good  archbishop  Crapm€r,t,o 
issist  ini  the  work  of  the  Reformation.  This  wai  about 
the  year  1549.  He  arrived  in  England,  when  the  publica- 
tion of  the  i«/m«  drove  the  protestants  into  any  pountry, 
that  would  grant  them  a  toleration  j  and  such  they  found 
in  England^  where  they  had  several  privileges  granted  them 
by  king  Edward  the  ylth.  Three  hundred  and  fourscore 
were  natutalized,  and  erected  into  a  corporate  body ,  which 
was  governed' by  its  own  laws,  a^d  allowed  its  own  form 
of  religious  worship,  independent  of  thie  church  of  England i 
which  at  that  tinae  was  a  most  extraordinary  concession, 
and  proved  how  highly  they  were  held  iii  estimation.  A 
church  in  London  (the  Austin  Friars)  was  also  granted  to 
them,  with  the"  revenues  belonging  to  it  for  the  subsistence 
of  their  oiinisters,  who  were  either  expressly  nominated, 
or  at  least  approved  faiy  the  king.  His  majesty  also  fixed 
the  precise  number  of  them. '  According  to  this  regula- 
tion, there  were  four  ministers,  and  a  superintehdant » 
which  post  was  assigned  to  John^  i  LascOf  who  had  been 
invited  over,  and  who,  in  the  letters  patent,  is  called  a 
person  of  illustrious  birth,  of  singular  probity,  and  great 
learning.  In  the  midst  of  these  favours,  it  was  certainly 
neither  prudei^t  nor  grateful  to  attack  the  established 
■•  <  i  church 
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church,  wluch  we  find  he  Ad  by  writing  a  book  against 
her  ritual,  her  ecclesiastical  habits,  and  the  gesture  of 
kneeling  at  the  sacrament*  What  a  pity,  when  so  many 
essentials  were  concerned,  that  good  men  ^ould  occupy 
themselves  and  differ  about  modes,  and  forms,  and  trifles  \ 
About  this  time,  <  the  emigrants  from  Germany  (says- 
Dr  Ghcester  Ridley)  on  the  score  of  religion,  who  agreed- 
in  substance  with  us,  but  under  a  different  discipline, 
were  to  be  protected  \  but  under  their  wing,  crept  mul« 
titudes  of  frantic  enthusiasts,  or  lurking  papists  person*^ 
ating  new  sectaries.  For  sifting  of  these  in  June  1550, 
AusHn  Pfiars  was  given  to  the  Germans  and  other  fo- 
reigners, for  their  church,  under  the  superintendency 
of  Jchn  h  LascOf  the  Polander ;  'for  ov$i^ng  pf  all  sects  of 
Anabaptists  and  such  likef  a9  king  Edward  sets  it  down 
in  his  journaU  These  were  indulged  to  use  their  own 
rites  and  ceremonies ;  and  an  injunction  was  given  to 
all  bishops,  judges  and  officers,  not  to  molest  them  for* 
their  non-compliance  with  the  order  of  religion  esta- 
blished here.  So  that  every  stranger,  who  was  not  pro«< 
tected  by  John  i  Laseo^  became  amenable  to  the  English 
governors.''^— Thus  affairs  stood  (for  Lasctf^  book  did 
not  operate  to  his  prejudice)  \  till  the  death  of  that  exceU 
lent  prince,  our  English  Josiah^  gave  a  new  turn  to  publid 
expectation,  and  for  a  time  unhinged  the  establishment  of 
the  reformed  religion. 

King  J&/<fcrar J  the  Vlth  was  taken  from  the  World  on 
the  sixth  of  Jufyi  1 55S.  The  change  of  public  measures 
and  counsels  was  soon  written  in  blood.  However  John 
h  Lasco  and  the  other  foreigners  of  the  protestant  faith, 
were  suffered  to  depart,  or  rather  were  sent  away,  upon 
the  accession  of  queen  Mary.  They  formed  a  great  com* 
pany  of  Polish^  Germans^  French^  Scots,  Italians^  Spaniards^ 
and  others.  John  h  Lasco  embarked  on  the  seventeemh  of 
September  following,  with  one  hundred  and  seventy- five 
of  his  flock,  and  his  colleagues,  all  except  two,  who  staid 
in  England  concealed,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  Gef^ 
man  protestants,  who  were  deprived  of  their  chiirchesj  and 
all  their  privileges  taken  awa|r*  These  distressed  exiles 
arrived  on  the  coast  of  Denmafhf  in  the  beginning  of  a 
very  severe  winter ;  but  they  met  with  a  reception  as  cold 
^nd  as  barren  as  the  country  itself.  For,  though  they 
were  known  to  be  protestants,  yet  because  they  professed 
the  Zuinglian  doctrine  concerning  the  sacrament ;  to  the 
lasting  disgrace  of  the  Danes,  both  as  men  and  as  Chris* 
tiansi  they  were  not  suffered  to  disembark,  nor  to  anchor 
longer  than  two  days,  without  daring  to  put  their  wives 
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ami  chil4yen  on  shore.  An  inaMieeof  bratditj,  whidi^ 
would  hajre  dbgraced  the  jMgerines  I  Th^j  were  ttieated  in- 
the  same  inhospitable  and  ttncbristian  manner  at  Lttkcf 
Wiifmue  and  Hamburgh  \  beicause)  with  these  Lutherans 
and  the  paptst8»  thej  could  not  believey  contrary  to  the 
evidence  of  their  senses^  and  without  the  least  authority 
from  the  seripture  to  look  after  a  miracle^  that  the  bread 
9|nd  wine  in  the  saccaonent  aotually  became  that  Tery  body 
and  blood  of  Ji^us  Ckrut,  which  is  ascended  to  heaven, 
and  whichf  it  is  declared,  shall  remain  there,  till  the  final 
restitution  of  all  things*  If  the  manpers  and  dispositions 
of  these  people  had  been  ever  so  much  more  churlish, 
selfish,  and  unfeelbg,  than  they  are  by  nature  i  SHrriy, 
grace,  if  they  had  any,  must  have  melted  their  bosoms  at 
the  sight  of  so  much  outward  sufleringt  and  especially  of . 
so  much  Christian  woe.  After  spending  the  wintfr,  which- 
is  commonly  very  severe  in  those  countries,  in  this  dread- 
ful manner,  tpssed  about  froin  place  to  place ;  they  at 
length  resolved  tp  steer  for  Embden^  where,  after  a  multi* 
tude  of  perils  and  hardships,  they  did  not  arrive  till  Marck^ 
1554,  when  the  worst  c^  the  winter  was  nearly  over.- 
f  ron)  Si^ember  to  March^  they  had  wandered  to  and  fro^ 
and  were  driven  about  upon  the  seas.  Thro^gh  the  wid^ 
world  these  people  sought  after  a  home,  of  whom  the 
^orld,  indeed,  was  not  worthy*    . 

At  Embden  they  were  received  with  kindness  and  hos- 
j^lity  \  and  most  of  them. settled  in  the  country.  The 
good  countess  dowager^  Anne  of  Oldenburg^  became  their 
immedis^e  patroness,  and  probably  procured  for  them  all 
the  good  offices,  which  they  found  in  FrtesUnd*  John  i 
J^asco^  however,  did  not  remain  here ;  for,  in  I5j5,  he 
went  to  Frankfort  upon  the  Maine^  where  he  obtained  leave 
of  the  senate  to  build  a  church  for  (he  reformed  strangers, 
and  particularly  for  those  of  the  low  countries.  ^V^ile 
he  was  at  this  city,  he  wrote  an  apologetical  letter  to  &'« 
gismund  kipg  of  Polt^nd^  against  the  aspersions  of  Joaddm 
JFestphalft  of  Ttmann^  ^nd  of  Pomeran^  who  hadall repre- 
sented him  as  a  vagabond,  desirous  of  drawing  away  peo- 
ple after  him«  This  Iqpfr.was  written  in  likS6  \  and  we 
have  given  a  hint  of  its  c<^^nts  before. 

In  this  year,  1556,  with,  the  consent  (^  the  duke  of 
Wirtenbergt  he  maintiined  a  disputation  against  Breniius 
the  Lutheran,  upo9  the  subject  of  the  cucharist.  BmUitis 
published  a  very  unfair  account  of  this  controversy,  ia 
which  he  stated  many  thingsi  which  John^i  Lofco  had  not 
said}  and  omitted  many  others,  which  he  urged,  but 
^hich  l^pre  too  hard  upon  the  I^utl^erans.    He  ^so  abused 
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the  choxdi  of -the  stfa^ftrs,  orer  whkh  /«&«  i  Lafeop»^ 
sidedt  i»lumiii9ti9g  them  for  diffisriog  from  dbe  confesaion 
9f  Jtugsburgy  ceqpectttig  the  sacrament.  This  obliged  ouc 
noUe  sufferer  to  publish  an  apology  for  himself  and  his 
churcbs  about  4bf  bfgmning  of  the  year  1557,  in  which 
he  proved,  «  That  their  doctrine  did  not  militate  with 
<*  the  Augsbwg  confession  conc^nmg  the  presence  of  Christ 
<f  in  the  sii|^r  '^\  as  their  Adversaries  had  charged  upoa 
them  :  <<  But  that,  if  even  they  did  differ  from  that  con- 
's fessipn^  it  did  not  follow  th<sy  were  to  be  condemned  ; 
<<  if  they  could  justify  their  dissent  fssna  that  confession 
<<  by  the  word  of  God." 

Westphak  seems  to  have  been  his  principal  adversary, 
and  carried  his  opposition  with  a  bitterness,  very  unbe* 
coming  a  minister  and  a  Cbristiaa.  He  called  these  poor 
refugees  by  opprobrious  names,  railed  severely  at  Jdm  i 
J^S€Of  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  say,  *  That  those,  who 

<  had  suffered,  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  sacrament,  in 
«  Enghndj  Holland^  Frane$y  and  elsewhere,  were  <mly  the 

<  martyrs  of  the  devil.' — A  rash  expression  indeed,  which 
involved  in  its  censure  some  of  the  brightest  and  most  use*  ^ 
ful  instrnments  of  the  Reformation,  whose  very  books 
Wutfhale  was  not  worthy  to  bear  after  them  !  Such  hot« 
headed  opinionists  oidy  injure  the  cause  which  has  the 
misfortune  of  their  approbation. 

hixvc  an  absence  of  twenty  years,  our  noble  Frit  re« 
turned  to  his  native  country  ;  where,  notwithstanding  the 
bishops  and  other  ecclesiastics  did  their  utmost  to  drive  him 
away  \  their  efforts  proved  inefiectual,  through  the  favour 
of  &gismuftd  the  king,  who  made  use  of  his  talents  in  his 
most  important  affairs.  In  Pclandf  the  harvest  truly  was 
plenteous  \  but  the  labourers  were  few.  The  popish  clergy 
obstructed  every  attempt  of  a  Reformation,  and  would  hav^ 
destroyed  Jokn  h  LascOf  but  for  fear  of  the  consequence  to 
themselves.  They  once  attempted  to  remove  him  from 
the  king's  confidence,  and  had  the  boldness  to  address  h^ 
majesty  upon  the  subject.    But  the  king  nobly  replied, 

<  That  he  had  indeed  heard,  that  the  bishops  had  pro- 

<  nounced  him  an  heretic ;  but  the  senate  of  the  kingdom 

<  had  determined  no  such  matter  :  That  Jckn  i.Lauo  was 
*  ready  to  prove  himself  untainf ed.  wj.th  her€;tical  pravity, 

<  and  sound  in  the  catholic  f  aitl^h  ■  - 

When  open  attacks  woul^  ^npt 'serve,  they  attempted  (in 
the  true  spirit  of  their  prpf efpjion)  to  destroy  him  by  secret 
artSf  .No  lie,  mx  calumny,  :W4S  too  gross  or  bitter  for  cir- 
culation, if  there  was  the  least  prospect  of  its  gaining 
belief  among  the  multitude.    They  set  it  about^  that  he 

was 
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iRMatruinpetof  sedition^  and  wottU  soon  introduce  x 
ci^il  war  into  the  land.  But  these  artifices,  Mkewise^  had 
lid  other' efiect,  than  ta  sheathe  nialice  and  wickedness 
of  his  enemies. 

Howerer,  it  pleased  God^  in  a  short  tiiiie,  to  remove 
his  senrant  out  of  this  ttrrbutent  world,  and  to  bring  hilii 
happily,  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and 
where  the  weary  are  at  t^ti  He  was  taken  awa'y  by  a  short 
sickness  in  January^  15€0/ 

King  Sigismund  (as  we  hare  obserred)  very  highly  es- 
teemed him,  and  adf  ised  with  him  upop  his  most  weighty 
affairs*  John  i  Lasco  continued  in  the  Helretic  or  Zu^ 
klglian  doctrine  of  the  sacrament,  without  any  variation  ; 
but  took  vety  great  pains  to  conciliate  die  difierence,  which 
subsisted  upon  that  article,  in  the  protestant  chutthes.  He 
wal^  a  mail  of  peace,  a  minister  of  the  gospel  of  peace,  and 
pea^e  be  wished  topromote.  And  so  do  all  those,  who 
have  'thi  pe<6:e  of  God  ruling  in  fheir  hearts* 

The  historians  of  hid  time  speak  very  highly  in  bis  praise. 
Erasmus,  who  mtSrch  esteemed  him,  declares,  that  he  had 
learned  sobriety,  temperance,  niodesry,  discretion  and  chas- 
tity of  him  ;  although  being  then  old,  and  Johft  i  Lasc^ 
yet  young,  he  ought  to  have  been  the  master,  and  not  the 
scholar.  And  ZanehiuSf  in  a  letter  to  him,  writes  thus  ; 
<  ServavH  te  hue  usque  Deus,  iH  sicut  Lutherus  sua  Ger^* 
^  mama,  Zuinglius  suit  Hehetia^  Calvinus  sua  Gattia^ 
*■  iia  tu  tua  Poionia  sis  Apostolus  .*'  i.  e.  God  hath  hitherto 
preserved  you,  that  as  Luther,  Zuinglius,  and  Cahin,  were 
the  apostles  of  their  own  respective  countries  of  Germany, 
Smtzerland,  and  F^nce :  so  Tbu,  in  like  manner,  might 
be  the  apostle  of  P^landi  your  native  land. 

His  writings  were :  1.  A*  book  upon  the  Lord^s  Sup- 
per. ^2.  An  epistle,  containing  a  brief  discussion  of  the 
controversy  upon  the  Lord^s  Supper.  S.  A  confession  of 
our  comm union  with  the  Lord  Christ,  and  the  exhibition 
of  his  body  in  the  sacrament  $  addressed  to  the  ministers 
of  the  churches  in  East  Friesland.  4.  An  epistle  to  the 
ministers  of  the  church  at  Bremen.  5.  A  tract  against 
Mennon^  the  chief  of  the  catabaptists»  6.  Three  epistles, 
concerning  the  right  method  of  church-government.  7. 
An  epistle  apologetical  to  king  Sigismund  and  the  states  of 
Poland.  8.  A  defence  of  the  church  of  refugees  at  Frank:, 
forty  upon  the  calumny  about  the  Lord's  Supper.  9.  An 
answer  to  the  virulent  address  of  Joacftim  Westphalevt^on 
the  same  subject.  10.'  The  manner  arid  reason  of  the 
whole  ecclesiastical  conduct  oJF  Edvfard  the  Vlth,  towards 
the  chtrrch  of  refugees  iii  London. 
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PETER  MARTYR : 
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OR 

PETER    MARTYR   VERMILIUS. 

npHIS  ezceUetit  num  wa8  born  in  the  city  of  Fhnnce^ 
^  the  metropolis  of  the- dukedom  of  Tuscany  in  balifp 
on  die  eighth  of  SepiemUr^  1500.  His  father  was  SupJan 
fWnuliuff  who  gave  htm  8uoh  a  liberal  education,  that, 
at  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  became  a  canon  regular  of  the 
order  of  St  Augustine  in  the  college  at  Fisc^li^  about  a  mile 
from  Bhnnet.  It  is  said,  that  he  received  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  literaturt^  from  his  mother,  Who  was  a  very  inr 
genious  lady,  and  used  to  read  Teremt  and  the  other  isatin 
classics  to  him  in  die  original.  He  spent  three  years  :tt 
diis  college,  and  was  then  sent  to  Paduoy  to  enlarge  his 
learning  in  that  university,  which  was  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  He  settled  there  in  the  monastery  of  St  John 
de  Verderm  of  the  same  order  of  Augustines,  where  he  con« 
tinned  eight  years  studying  philosophy,  and  the  other  libe^ 
ral  arts :  But  he  more  particularly  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  die  GreA  tongue,  and  poets,  which  he  completely 
mastered. 

He  began  to  preach  in  1536 ;  and  tjie  first  time  he  per- 
formed that  office  was  in  the  church  of  St  Afra  in  Bresetap 
Or  Brixiaf  a  city  belonging  to  the  republic  of  Venice.  He 
afterwards  preached  in  the  most  considerable  cities  of  Itafyi 
But  all  the  time  that  he  could  obtain  from  his  function 
was  devoted  to  sacred  learning,  philosophy,  and  in  acqutr** 
ing  the  Hebrew  tongue.  He  became  such  a  celebrated 
scholar,  that  he  wa^  made  abbot  of  SpoleHo^  in  the  duchy 
of  Umbriay  subject  to  the  pope,  where  he  continued  three 
years.  From  thence  he  was  translated  to  the  city  of  Na^ 
plesf  where  he  became  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  his  order 
called  St  Peter  ad  Aram^  which  was  much  more  consider- 
able than  that  of  SpoUUo. 

At  Bononia  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew 
tongue,  and  pursued  at  the  same  time  his  studies  in  divinity. 

It  was  at  Naples  that  Martjfr  first  read  the  works  of 
Bucer  and  Zuhgliusy  which  opened  his  eyes  to  die  verity 
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dF  the  gospel :  Bat  he  did  not  embrace  the  pfotestant  re* 
ligion  till  the  year  1542.  One  Vdiis^  a  ipamh  lawyer 
and  learned  protestant,  was  the  means  of  establishing  him 
in  the  knowledge  and  love  of  the  truth  \  86  that,  it  is  said^ 
lie  even  ventured  to  preach  it  privately  at-  tUnn  itself,  to 
some  persons  of  quaHtyi  and  proceeded  so  far  as  to  attack 
the  doctrine  of  purgatory  openly  ;  but  was  soon  silenced. 
He  fell  into  a  dangerous  sickness  after  he  had  been  three 
years  at  Napks ;  but  the  strength  of  his  constitution  over- 
came \ty  and  his  physicians  advised  him  to  take  better  air 
than  what  Naples  afforded.  The  fathers  therefore  chose 
Iiim  general  visitor  kA  their  order,  that  he  migbl  be  absent 
from  his  cure- with  convenience:' and  he  was  soon  after 
elected  prior  of  St  Fridian  in  the  city  of  Lucca  iii  Tuteanff 
where  he  enjoyed  his  native  air.  Herf  he  lived  with  Z«iir^. 
ehius  zni  TretmUmSf  whom  he  is  said  to  haye  been  the  in«- 
Strument  of  converting  to  the  knowledge  and  profesfton 
kA  the  gospel^  with  many  others,  who  were  afterwards* 
obliged  to  aband6n  their  native  country  upon  that  account* 

This  priory  was  a  place  of  great  dignity,  and  had  epis« 
copal  jurisdiction  in  the  middle  part  of  the  city»  He 
instituted  a  most  admirable  method  of  studies  for  the  young 
students  at  Lucca :  But  his  opinion  concerning  a  Refor* 
mation  of  the  church  was  discovered^  and  snares  were  laid 
fer  him  by  the  monks,  which  prevented  hun  from  declar* 
iiyg  his  Seotiments.  He  therefore  committed  the  best  part 
of  his  library  to  the  custody  of  one  of  his  friends,  gave  an- 
other part  to  the  college^  and  departed  frpm  Lucca  to  Pua, 
a  city  eight  miles  distant  from  the  other.  . 

He  wrote  horn  Pisa  to  cardinal  Polci  and  shewed  him 
the  reasons  of  his  departure.  Afterwards  he  went  into 
Snvitzerland  with  Btrnardinus  OchtmiSy  who  wa$  also  lately 
converted  from  the  Romish  superstitions,  after  having  been 
one  of  tlie  most  popular  preachers  in  balyy  and  continued 
some  time  at  Zurick  »•  from  whence  he  went  to  Strasburgki 
by  means  of  BuccTf  where  he  read  and  taught  divinity 
about  five  years. 

While  he  was  at  Siratiurgkf  he  followed  the  example  of 
Luther  and  Bucer^  by  taking  a  wife,  who  had  lately  been 
a  nun,  and  whose  name  was  Catharine  Dampmartin,  This 
caused  his  enemies  to  say,  that  he  left  his  order  and  mbn* 
ascic  vows  for  the  sake  of  a  woman.  She  livec)  with  him 
eight  years,  went. with, him  to  England^  and  died  at  Oxfird* 

Bttcer  endeavoured  to  persuade  Peter  Martyr  to  follow  his 
example  about  the  eucharist.  Mofiyr  conformed  himself 
for  som0  time  to  Bucitf^s  language,  and  afterwards  left  i^ 
when  he  saw  the  dangerous  consequences  of  it )  which 
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Were,  Uiftt  the  I^utheirans  were  not  fully  sadsfied  ^  wMUr 
it  gavre  offence  to  the  weak  and  perplexedi  and  embsfftanse^ 
them  in  $uch  a  manner,  that  they  could  not  tell  what  to 
believe  on  that  point.  However,  Bucer  was  convinced  of 
Martins  orthodoxy  \  and  they  continued  their  friendship- 
Bucir  and  Fapus'  were  invited  to  En^amd  in  the  reign  ^of 
Edward  VL  ^€tir  Maritfr  was  also  invited  there  jn  that 
reign,  to  assist  in  the  Rrformation  :  Though  Naudaus  ev* 
foneously  says,  he  fled  thither  for  refuge.  i 

In  1M7,  Edward  Seyimur^  lord  protector,  and  archbi* 
shop  Owimir,  iwrked  'I^iUr  Martyr  to  England^  *  that  his 
<  assistance  mij^t  be  used  to  carry  on  a  Reformation  in  the 
i  church.'  He  arrived  in  December  the  same  year.,  in  this 
kingdom!  wvAiBemardintu  OchinuSf  another  Italian.  They 
were  kindly  tfeceived  by  archbishop  Cranmerj  at  LaidM^ 
sad  eiMrtamed  there  for  some-  time;  The  stipends,  ak 
lowed  them,  were  hands«ime  for  the  tim^sv  though  indeed 
no  stipends  could  deserve  any  considevation,,  which  might 
draw  over  and  eubsist  men- of  such  eniinence  and  learning. 
We  were  but  just  emerged  from  barbarism  in  tnis  country  i 
and  the  introduction  of  learned  foreigners  afforded  both  « 
pofeh  to  our  manners,*  and  an  improvement  to  our  minds. 
True  knowlec^[e  beat  down  the  outworks  of  superstition; 
and  the  gospel  of  truth  invested  the  capital.  .  i 

Bucer  was  made  professor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge  \  ^nd, 
m  1548,  Martj/r  was  admitted  doctor  of  divinity  at  Oxford 
as  he  had  stood  at  Padua.  The  gb«er<iment,  at  that  limev 
had  a  watchfuleyeover  both  the  universities,  where  Bueei% 
Martgr^  and  the  other  learned  foreigners,  were  hard  pressed 
in  disputes  with  popi^  £Mtf/£/A  divines.  Oglethorpe^  the 
firesident  of  Magdalen^dlege  m  Oxford^  was  particulatly 
.obnoxious,  as  being  backward  in  the  work  of  Reformat 
tion,  and  there  was  some  talk  oi  prosecuting  him  before 
4he  council :  But  he  ptev^ted  this»  by  sending  a  kttev^to 
CranmcTf  setting  forth  his  own  conduct  in  the  niost  far 
vouraUe  light,  wherein  he  declared  his  dislike  to  transub^ 
stantistion  i  yet  he  thought  that  Christ  vns  present  in  the 
sacrament  in  some  ioconcrivable  manner  $  on  which  ao- 
count,hewas  of  opinion,  diat  it  ought  to  be  administered 
with  great  devotion  and  caution;  We  shall  find  that  doc- 
tor OgUthorfe  was  afterwards  made  Ushopof  Carlisle  i  and 
that  it  was  he  who  crowned  queen  Elizabeth  in  1559,  not- 
withstanding the  other  bishops  refused,  to  assist  at  the  so- 
lemnity I  because  that  princess  bad  sufficiently  declared 
herselt  against  the  church  of  Rome. 

Doctor  Smith,  another  eminent  professor  ia  Oxfrrd,  had 
been  remarkably  inconstant  in  matters  of  religion,  and 
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iaiakft.  to  make  wsiy  ^  P^^  Martgr^  notwithstanding 
lie  was  more  addicted  to  the  Zttbglian  thftn  to  the  Lufihe* 
fan  doctrines  m  point  of  Xhe  sacnuneot. 
.  The  same  year,  Mm^  was  s4>pQinted  by  the  long,  to 
read  a  pubUc  lectnre  to  the  academians .  in  the  diTintty 
achooly  and  .to- have  an  unnttity  of  forty  lifiarks  for  his  rer 
ward*  He  maintained  pvd)Uc  disputgtioiis  with  the  Ro« 
manists,  who  behaved  to lumjtooreiikie  personal  enemies 
than  religious,  adTensanelk. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  vthe  inain  spriog  which 
actuated.all  measures,  was xeli^on,  Tbeiyoung  king«  and 
the  duketof  Smurietf  Wer 6  sincerely  dJid  virtuously  disposed 
towards  a  Reformation ;  and  their  measures  were  directed 
by  the  Cool  and  politic  head  oif  archhish<^  Cranmer,  who 
^  made  an  admirable  use  of  that  knowledge  of  mankind, 
which  he  had  acquired  by.  his  long  experience.  He  could 
not,  indeed,  prevent  many,  who  assisted  ia  the  work  of 
Reformation,  from  profiting  themselves  by  the  spoil^bof  the 
cburdi :  But  he  took  care,  that  what  she  iost.  in  her  pro. 
perty,  she  should  make  up  in. her  establishment. 

liie  spirit  of  Reformation  seems  to  have  been  quickened 
by  the  arrival  of  the  foreign  divines  Uom  Germany  and 
otber  places.  They  were  in  genei^l  against  the  imparity 
of  church  government :  But,  in-  other  respects,  their  opi- 
nions were  not  much  repugnant  to  those  now  received  by 
the  church  of  England.  The  calling,  in  those  foreigners 
had  this  happy  eflfect,  that  their  authority,  which  was  gteat 
in  England  on  account  of  their  reputation  abroad,  proved 
an  useful  counterpoise  at  the  universities,  to  the  influence 
of  the  papists  and  popish*  professors,.-, Who  cof^inued  stip 
numerous  there* 

The  privyr council  were  informed  of  the  tumult  at  Ox^ 
firdf  and  appointed  some  delegates  to  heat,  and  preside  in 
ihe  disputation  which  the  professor  had  undertakexu  Mat^ 
iyr  accordingly  maint^ned,  against  three  opponents,  shat 
in  the  sacrament  of  thanksgiving  there  is  no  transubstan- 
tiation  of  bread  and  wine  into^dbe  body  and  blood  of  Christ  s 
That  his  body  ot  blood  is  not  carnally  or  corporally  in 
the  bread  and  wine,  nor  under  them  :  But  that  his  body 
and  blood  are  united  to  the  bread  and  wine  sacramentally. 
His  adversaries,  finding  no  advantage  could  be  gained  by 
argument,  had  recourse  to  more  forcible  measures*  They 
stirred  up  the  multitude  ;^ainst  him  so  successfully,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Lsndmf  till  the  tumult  wis 
suppressed. 

In 
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-  tn  IBSOf  tfa«  king  bestowed  ^'OanootjF  of  Christ'Church 
ttpon  Martyr^  who  Was  installed  tli«  twentiethof  January^ 
He  then  e&teTed  upon  the  lodgings  belonging  to  him^  which 
joined  on  the  north-side  of  Qhrist- church  great  gate,  leading 
into  Fish-street*  His  wife  Catharine  setded  with  him  there  ; 
as  the.  wife  of  doctor  Copt  did  abou^  the  same  time  with 
him  in  the  deaa's  lodgings.  It  was  observed,  that  these 
were  the  first  women,  who  resided  in  any  college  or  hall 
at  Oxford  ;  \if  whose  example  any  other  canon  was  per*> 
ihitted  to  marry>  and  introduce  women  and  children  tnta 
those  seminaries^  which  waft  looked  upon  as  such  a  damn- 
able niatter  by  the  papists,  that  they  usually  stiled  them 
concubines  ;  and  called  the  lodgings  that  entertained  them 
and  their  children  stews  and  bawdy  houses. 

While  Martyr  continued  in  these  apurtments,  he  con.- 
ttnually,  and  especially  in  the  night  time,  received  very 
opprobrious  language  from  the  papists,  as  well  scholars  as 
laics,  who  frequently  broke  his  windows.  This  disturbed 
his  studies  and  sleep,  and  obliged  him  to  change  his  lodg-* 
ings  for  those  in  the  cloister,  where  he  peaceably  spent 
the  remaintng  part  of  his  abc^e  in  the  university*  How« 
ever,  for  the  closer  enjoyment  of  his  studip8>  he  erected  a 
fabric  of  stone  in  his  garden,  situated  on  the  east-side  of 
bis  apartments,  wherein  he  partly  composed  his  commen* 
taries  on  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corir^hiatiSyZnd  his  epistles 
to  learned  men.  This  fabric  contained  two  stories,  and 
stood  till  1684,  when  it  was  pulled  down>. 

Doctor  Hooper i  professor  of  divinity,  was  preferred  to 
be  bishop  of  Gloucester  ;  but  whea  he  came  to  be  consent 
crated  he  scrupled  the  wearing  of  some  of  the  episcopal 
ornaments.  Archbishop  Cranmer  suspended  Hooper^  as 
is  mentioned  in  his  life.  The  doctor  consulted  Bu:er 
and  Martyr  upon  the  affair ;  and  the  latter  wrote  him 
«n  answer  to  all  his  objections,  which  was  fuller  than 
Bucer's  letter  to  the  archbishop,  but  exactly  conformable 
to  the  sentiments  expressed  in  it.  He  commended. /f^o/?^/- 
for  his  pains  in  preaching  \  but  advised  him  not  to  exert 
bis  zeal  upon  points  that  are.  indefensible,  and  things  of 
little  moment ;  lest  the  people  should  from  thence  be  led 
to  call  in  question  the  judgment  of  the  reformed  preachers, 
and  give  no  credit  to  what  they  delivered  in  the  most  im* 
portant  articles.  He  reminded  him,  that  an  abstinence 
from  things  strangled,  and  from  blood,  was  a  part  of  the 
Jewish  institution ;  and  yet  that  the  council  at  Jerusalem 
commanded  the  Gentiles  to  observe  it,  to  avoid  giving 
offence.     In  answer  to  one  objection  of  Hooper's,  <  that 

*  we 
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<  we  ought  to  have  an  ezptess  warrant  fsom  scrifpcare  iar 

<  every  thing  belonging  to  religion  :*  Martfr  told  him, 
that  if  the  general  rules  of  order  were  observed,  the  go»- 
vemors  of  the  church  had  a  discretionary  latifeuide  in  little 
matters.    Thus,  for  instance,  our  receiving  the  commi»<^ 
nion  in  a  church,  ih  a  forenoon,  not  in  a  decUniog  {>os- 
ture,  and  in  a  congregation  of  men  only,  stood  upon  no 
other  than  ecclesiastical,  that  is,  human  authority;  to 
which  he  presumed,  that  Hooper  had  always  submitted, 
without  any  scruple*    He  told  him  further,  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  produce  any  warrant  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment for  singing  psalms  in  public  worship ;  and  tllat  the 
Christian  church  from  the  beginning,  in  many  particu* 
lars,  had  a  regard  to  the  Jewish  polity ;  especially  in  the 
great  festivals  of  Easter ^  and  JFUtsuntide.    Supposing, 
what  he  could  not  grant,  that  the  episcopal  habit  and  vest-' 
ments  were  introduced  into  the  church  by  the  see  of  Rome ; 
yet  he  did  not  think  the  contagion  of  popery  so  very  ma- 
lignant as  to   carry  infection  to  every  thing  which  it 
touched :  That  to  govern  by  such  narrow  maxims  would 
lay  an  inconvenient  restraint  upon  the  cHurch  of  God;. 
and  that  our  ancestors  moved  much  more  freeljr,  who 
made  no  difficulty  of  turning  heathen  temples  into  Christ- 
tian  churches,  and  of  translating  the  revenues  sacred  tof 
idolatry,  to  pious  uses,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy*' 

Hooper  for  some  time  continued  his  non-conformity  $ 
but  he  was  afterwards  consecrated  bishop,  and  died  a  mar* 
tyr.  Peter  Martyr ^  and  his  companion  OcUnuSf  had  theit 
annual  allowances  from  the  king ;  as  all  oth^t  learned  fol- 
lowers had,  according  to  bishop  LattmJtr,  who  said,  in  one 
of  his  court  sermons ;  <  There  is  yet  among  us  two  great 

<  learned  men,  Peter  Martyr  and  Bernard  OMn,  which 

<  have  an  hundred  marks  a-^piece.  I  would  the  king  would 
'  bestow  a  thousand  pounds  on  that  sort.'  Such  were  the 
sentiments  of  this  most  venerable  prelate  and  martyr,  the 
pious  Latimer, 

The  death  of  Bueer,  which  happened,  in  1551,  was 
greatly  lamented  by  king  Edward  VI.  and  all  the  friends 
of  the  Reformation  in  England.  He  was  no  friend  to  the 
book  of  Common  Prayer  as  It  stood  at  the  time  of  his  death ) 
and  his  remonstrances,  with  those  of  Martyr  and  Calvin^ 
prevailed  with  archbishop  Cranmer^  and  the  other  prelates 
of  the  Reformation,  to  suiFer  it  to  be  revised  and  corrected* 
Catharine^  the  wife  of  Peter  MarUfir^  died  about  the  Same 
^  time,  and  die  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Oi^fardf 
near  to  the  place  where  the  reliques  of  St  Fridesvnde  bad 
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been  tepoted  t  fiut»  about  four  yean  after,  her  body  was 
taken  «p,  throwto  out  of  the  church  with  scorn,  and  bu- 
ried iQ  a  dunghill,  where  it  lay  till  queen  Elizabeth  came 
to  the  crown«  when  ahe  ofrdered  the  body  to  be  taken  Up 
and  re-buried,  *  The  wife  of  Peter  Martyr  had  beeii  sus- 
.  <  pected  of  heresy :  But,  as  she  was  a  foreigner,  and  did 
'^  not  speak  English^  it  was  impossible  to  prove  the  charge 
« ag?nnat  her ;  yet  this  did  not  prevent  hier  body  .being 
■*  tak^i  out  of  its  grave,  and  buried  in  unconsecrated 
«  ground/  The  bodies  of  Bu^er  and  Faguu  were  takfeh 
tip  and  burnt  under  the  farce  of  hw.  <  The  like  difficult 

<  process  waa  also  canied  on  against  the  body  of  Petir 
^  Marfyf^ii  wife :  But  the  visitors  could  not  bear  of  any 
«  witnesses  that  bad  heard  her  utter  any  heresy.  They 
«  sent  up  therefore  to  cardinal  Pole  for  freah  instructions  ; 

<  who  directed,  that  since  it  was  notoridus  she  had  been  a 

<  nun,  and  had  married  contrary  to  her  vow,  her  body 
*  should  be  taken  up,  and  buried  in  a  dunghilj,  as  a  per- 

<  son  dying  under  excommunication ;  which  was  done 
'  accordingly.'  Mekluor  Adam  says,  that  the  true  reason 
of  this  low  indecency  was  founded  in  a  motive  bf  resent* 
ment,  which  cardinal  Polie  had  conceived  against  her  hus^ 
band.  The  cardiaal  had  formerly  been  the  most  intimate 
friend  of  Martyr^  and  even  continued  to  appear  so^  after 
he  had  expressed  his  dislike  of  the  errors  of  the  church  of 
Rome*  But  when  Martyr  left  Italy ^  Pcle  became  his  most 
inveterate  enemy,  and  exercised  this  indignity  to  the  wife, 
in  order  to  express  his  hatred  of  the  husband.  Whei| 
queen  Eli^beth  came  to  the  throne,  her  body  was  removed 
again  by  an  order,  and  solemnly  interred  in  the  most  ho- 
nourable part  of  the  churbh.  And,  to  prevent  the  papists 
from  treating  her  in  the  same  dpprobrious  itiahner  again; 
if  they  should  ever  have  come  into  power,  her  bones  were 
mixed  with  the  bones  of  the  saintess  Fridesivkte^  that  it 
might  not  be  possible  to  distinguish  or  separate  them. 

King  Edivard  VL  died  in  ISBSy  in  the  sixteenth  year  of 
his  age,  which  gave  a  violent  blow  to  the  Reformation. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  sister  Mary^  the  daughter  of  Ca- 
iharine  of  Arragon^  who  had  been  educated  a  papist,  and 
whose  reign  was  polluted  With  the  blood  of  martyrs. 
Upon  her  accession,  aU  the  popish  bishops  were  restored; 
and  the  protestant  bishopd  itt  aside.  A  letter  v^as  issued 
to  the  bishops,  attended  by  a  proclamation,  forbidding  all 
exercises  of  preaching  and  expounding  the  scriptures  with- 
out: the  queen's  liceilce.  Thiis,  the  supremacy,  for  this 
time,  was  borrowed  by  a  popish  sovereign,  to  be  the 
scourge  of  the  Reformation.     In  the  beginning  of  this 
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retgn^  many  protestantd  foresaw  Ae  approaching  perseetN 
tions  which  dishonoured  the  natioDi  and  retired  abroad-; 
some  to  Switzerland^  and  others  to  Germany,  A  resola- 
tion  was  taken  to  bring  into  the  universities  a  test  for 
purging  them  of  all  protestants,  ^d  to  prevent  their  re- 
admission  for  the  future.  This  was^done  by  way  of  oath, 
as  fdUows.  ' 

<  You  shall  swear,  by  the  hdy  contents  of  this  book, 
that  you  shall  not  keep,  hold,  maintain,  and  defend,  at 
any  time,  during  your  life,  any  opinion  erroneous,  «or 
error  of  Wickljff'e^  Hu/Sf  Luther^  or  any  other  condemned 
of  heresy  :  And  that  ye  shall  keep,  hold,  maintain,  and 
defend,  generally  and  especially,  aU  such  articles  and 
points  as  the  catholic  church  of  iS(7i97^believeth, holdeth, 
or  maintaineth,  at  this  time :  And  that  ye  slull  allow 
and  accept,  maintain  and  defend,  for  their  power,  aH 
traditions,  institutions,  rites,  ceremonies,  and  laudable 
customs,  as  the  said  church  of  Rome  tafceth  them,  ah- 
loWeth  them,  and  approreth  them  :  And  that  you  shaM 
namely  and  specially  hold  as  the  said  catholic  church 
Holdeth  in  all  these  article?,  wherein  lately  bath  been 
controversy/disseation,  and  error ;  as  concerning  faith 
and  workdy  grace  and  free  will,  of  sin  ma  good  wor^ 
of  the  sacrifice  of  the  New  Testament,  of  the  priesthoo^. 
of  the  new  law^  of  communion  under  bodi  kinds>  -ot 
baptism  and  Christian  liberty,  ef  mcmaslicvows,  of  fast*- 
ing  and  choice  of  meats, of  the  single  Hfe  of  priests,  of 
the  church,  of  the  canonical  book^,  of  the*  firm  holding 
of  matters  not  exprest  ih  Idie  ^criptiires,  of  the  *  inerra* 
bility  of  general  councils  in  faith  and  manners,  of  the 
power  of  the  church  to  make  laws,  of  the  church's 
sacraments  and  their  efficacy,  of  the  power  of  excorai* 
munication  conferred  upon  the  church,  ot  ptinishnig 
heretics,  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  ma^,  of  purgatory,'  oi 
worshipping  saints  and  praying  to  them^  of  worshipping 
the  images  of  saints,  of  pilgrimage^  evengeiical  pre- 
cepts and  councils.  And  likewise  of  aU  >other  arltditi^ 
wherein  controversy  or  dissention  hath/been  in  dierchtttcfa 
before  this  day/   ^  ^v  •    *  >*• 

The  Roman-catholics  at  Of^dy  without  waitiiig'rfbr 
any  directions  from  the  court,  drove  Peter  Martyr  from 
the  divinity  chair,  and  brought  the  old  service  into  tht  • 
churches  with  all  the  train  of  ceremonies  formerly  used. 
Martyr  then  left  Oxford^  and  went  to  Londo»y  where  the 
queen  granted  him  a  safe-conduct,  with  which  he  re- 
turned to  StrasbHrghy  where  he  met  doctor  Cok  and  some 

other 
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o^her  .£iij/i/£  fugitives,  and  renewed  his  lectures  in  philo* 
sophy  and  divinity.  Ochinus  went  to  Strasburgh  with  his 
inend  Martyr',  and  it  was  in  the  year  155S,  that  thqy 
repassed  the  sea.  Ochinus  went  to  Switzerland^  wjiere  he 
continued  ten  years,  when  he  was  banished  for  his  writ- 
ings^ in  the  seventy- sixth  y«ar  of  his  age,  and  then,  went 
to  AToraviaf  where  he  died  of  the  plague.  There  are  ex- 
press and  unexceptionable  proofs  that  Ochinus  fled  from 
Basii.  to  Poland^  and  died  in  those  part& ;  yet  the  capuchins 
made  no  scruple  to  publish,  that  he  died  a  Roman-cathoiic 
martyr  at  Geneva.  •  'Tis  ■  very  certain,  that  he  .  was  not 
sound  in  the  faith. 

Martyr^  upon  an  honorable  invitation   from  the  magi- 
strates, travelled  to  Zurich  in  1 5  56,  to  which  place  he  was 
accompanied  by  our  excellent  doctor  Jewels  and  several 
Other  exiled  divines  of  England.     In  this  city  he  took  for 
his  second  wife  one  Catharinip  Mereada.     He  lived, at  Ze/- 
fick  seven  years  in  high  esteem  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
place,  and  in  great   friendship  with  Bu(linger  and  other 
learned    men.     While    he. , continued  th^re,  Ma^ximilian 
CelruSf  an'  exiled  count,  and  the  chief  nuni^j^er  of  the  Ifp- 
lion  church  of  Geneva^  died  \  whereupon  Martyr ^  was  in- 
vited to  succeed  him,  which  he  refused  for  several  reason^s* 
When  queen  Mary  died,  queen    Elizabeth  invited  him  to 
returi>  to  Eagland^manii  accept  of  what,  preferment  he 
please^,  which  he  modestly  declin<ed^    .He  continued  at 
Zurich  to  the  time  of  k^s  death, .  which  Jiappened  on  the 
twelfth  of  Novintberj  1562,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his 
age.    He  died  ^ith  great  comfort,  meeknq^^  and  tranquil* 
lity,  in  the  presence  of  Bullinger^  and  some  ott^er  friends ; 
before  whom  he  declared,. with  a  voice  which  cquld  scarce 
be  heard,  «  That  he  expepted  life  and  salvatiqn,  pnly 
«  through  Jesus  Christy  who  alone  was  appointed  by,  the 
w  Father  for  the  salvation  of  men."     To,  thi^  d^lafation 
he  added  several  reasons  for  this  hope  \  concluding  with 
^bis  sentence,  <<  This  is  my  faith  \  and  in  (his  I  die : 
«  fiut  those  who  teach  otherwise,  amd  lead  men  to  es^pect 
<>  salvation  upon  any  other  ground^  will  God  destroy. 
Then,  stretching  forth  his  hands,  he  gently .  said,  <<  Fare- 
«<  well,  dear  friends  and  brethren,  farewell." 

It  appears  that  Martyr  was  in  France  in  1561,  when  he. 
paid  a  visit  to  John  Anthony  Caracciolif  a  bishop,  who 
had  openly  declared  himself  a  protestant.  This  prelate 
had  not  been  confirmed;  or  elected  by  the  church  ami 
people;  which  made  him  in  doubt,  whether,  he  could 
lawfully  exercise  the  pastoral  function?  He.cony^ened  the 
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eldei s  of  the  reformed  churchi  who  met  at  Pmsy^  atod  r^ 
ferred  the  affair  to  the  church  of  Geneva.  <  In  the  meair 
«  time,  passed  through  Troyes^  (^ays  Beza)  that  great  man 
«  Peter  Martyr^  in  his  return  from  Pw/jry  to  his  church  fat 

*  Zurick  i  by  whose  advicci  the  bishop   made  his  abjure 

*  tioni  signed  the  confession  of  faith,  promised  to  quit  lus 

<  bishopric,  and  was  received  into  the  ministry/ 

He  had  two  children  by  his  second  wife,  wno  both  (K^d 
very  young,  andhefore  him;  and  he  left  her  with  thHd 
6f  a  third,  which  proved  a  daughter. 

Peter  Martyr  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  a  large 
healthy  body,  and  of  a  very  grave  sedate  and  well-coiiiposSd* 
eountenance.  His  parts  and  learning  were  Very  uncom-^ 
mon  \  as  was  also  his  skill  in  disputation,  which  made  hifn 
as  much  admired  by  the  protestants,  as  hated  by  the  pa- 
pists.  He  was  very  sincere  and  indefatigable  in  the  wotk 
of  the  Reformation  f  yet  his  zeal  was  never  Inown  to  run 
headstrong  before  his  judgment.  He  was  always  mode- 
rate and  prudent  in  his  outward  behaviour ;  nor,  even  in 
disputation,  was  he  ever  transported  into  intemperate 
warmth,  or  driven  to  unguarded  expressions.  Ndn^of  his^ 
works  raised  his  reputation  higher  in  England^  than  hts^ 
defence  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Lord^s  SiSppet, 
against  bishop  Gardiner,  whi<^  all  the  foreign  divines  like- 
wise allowed  to  be  a  most  able  and  accurate  performance. 
Bishop  JetpefsTiid  of  him,  that  he  was  an  illustrious  mati^ 

<  and  ought  never  to  be  named  without  the  highest  respect 

*  and  honour.'  And  Simlerus^  who  spoke  his  funeral  ora- 
tion before  the  people  of  Zurick,   told  them,  <  That  they 

*  might    have  another  in  Martyr's  rpom ;.  but  another 

*  Martyr  they  would  never  have.' 

His  writings  were  very  considerable :  The  English  titles 
of  them  are  as  follow.  1.  A  catechism,  or  exposition  d£ 
the  creed,  published  in  Italian,  2.  A  prayer  book  com- 
posed out  of  the  Psalms.  3.  Commentaries  upon  Genesis* 
4.  Upon  the  book  of  Judges^  5.  Upon  the  two  books  o£ 
SamueL  6.  Upon  the  first  book  of  Kings,  and  eleven  chap- 
t^s  of  the  second.  7.  Upon  Paul  to  the  Romans^  8.  Upon 
the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  9.  Disputation  at 
Oxford,  about  the  Lord's  Supper.  10.  Defence  about  the 
orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  against  Stephen 
Gardiner,  1 1.  An  abridgement  of  the  said  defence  made 
by  him  afterward.  12.  Confession  exhibited  to  the  senate 
of  Strasburgh,  concerning  the  Supper  of'  the  Lord.  18. 
Judgment  concerning  the  presence  of  Chris fs  body  in  the 
sacrament,  delivered  at^tlie  conference  at  Pcirsy,     14*  A 

discourse 
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discourse  concerning  the  mass.  15.  A  dialogijie  concern- 
ing the  place  of  Christ^  body^  against  the  Ubiquitaries.  16. 
Refutation  oi  Richard  SmitHs  two  books,  concerning  single 
life  and  monkish  vows.  17.  Commentaries  on  the  first 
and  second  books  of  Aristotle^^  Et/iickSi  and  part  of  the  third. 
18.  Common  places  gathered  out  of  his  commentaries  by 
otherSf  and  digested  into  heads.  19.  Certain  treatises  of 
free-will^  God's  providence,  predestination,  and  the  cause 
of  sin.  20.  Propositions,  some  necessary,  some  probable, 
ojlt  of  Gen^iiSf  Exodus^  Leviticus^  and  Judges  s  together 
with  solutions  of  a  question  or  two  concerning  some  Mo- 
saical  laws  and  oaths*  21.  Divers  sermons  and  orations 
of  seyeral  subjects,  and  made  upon  several  occasions.  22. 
Dis  letters  tp  sundry  persons*  concerning  much  variety  of 
useful  discourse. 
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THOMAS  GRYN^US. 


OD,  in  his  great  mercy  to  his  church,  has  appointed 
'''  ministering  servants,  of  various  gifts  and  qualifica- 
tions, for  the  building  up  of  his  people,  and  forwarding 
them  in  their  most  holy  faith.  Where  the  soft  language 
of  a  Barnabas  would  probably  fail,  the  Lord  sends  die 
thunder  of  a  Boanerges  to  the  soul :  And  he  rarely  employs 
the  meek  and  placid  spirit  of  a  Melancthon^  when  the  ra- 
ging passions  of  men  are  better  opposed  by  the  magnanimous 
heart  of  LutJier.  Some  of  his  ministers  are  most  instru- 
mental in  public  speaking;  and  others  are  perhaps  more 
permanently  and  extensively  useful  in  writing  for  the 
public.  Divine  grace  confers  different  talents,  proportion- 
ed to  the  different  work  designed  :  But  still  it  is  the  same 
Spirit  and  the  same  Lord,  who  worketh  all  in  alL  What- 
ever good  is  done  upon  earth,  the  Lord  doeth  it  himself. 
This  excellent  man,  Thomas  Grynausy  seems  to  have 
eminently  possessed  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit  ^ 
which,  though  it  has  but  little  splendour  in  the  eyes  of 
men,  in  the  sight  of  God  is  tf  great  price.  He  made  bat 
little  poise  in  the  world ;  but  was,  however,  of  great  use 
in  promoting  the  cause  of  Reformation. 

i^Ie  was  born  at  Veringen  in  Gertnani/^  of  a  good  family, 
about  the  year  iS12,  and  received  the  rudiments  of  his 
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education  at  home.  While  he  was  yet  very  young,  he 
was  removed  to  the  cave  of  his  good  arid  learned  *  uncle 
Simon  Gri/naus  (whose  life  we  have  given)  at  Hddettergy 
under  whose  tuition  he  studied  very  hard,  and  in  time 
became  a  great  proficient  in  almost  every  branch  of 
science. 

In  the  year  1529,  he  accompanied  his  uncle  to  BmUy 
in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  age  ;  and  was  so  far  ad* 
vanced  in  his  studies,  as  to  be  able,  at  a  time  when  othefrs 
are  little  more  than  school-boys,  to  assist  his  learned  reta- 
tion  privately  in  th^  tuition  of  yoUng  persons,  and  in  some 
respects,  by  teaching  others  to  instruct  himself.  He  dbes 
not  appear  to  have  remained  long  at  Basil ;  for  we  find  him, 
while  a  hiere  youth,  in  the  capacity  of  a  public  '  teacher 
of  the  languages  and  philosophy  at  Berni  in  S^ivitzetland^ 
where  he  obtained  great  esteem  by  his  life  and  learning, 
In  this  station  he  continued  about  eleven  years,  till  the- 
ologicrl  disputes,  in  which  he  was  necessarily  involved, 
began  to  run  very  high  :  Upon  which  account,  being  a 
man  of  a  quiet  spirit,  and  wearied  with  the  contentions 
iabout  him,  he  feturned  to  Basils  where  he  pursued  his 
studies  for  a  while,  with  great  diligence  and  privacy. 

He  had  not  sat  down  long  at  Bastl^  in  15^7,  before  the 
rectors  of  that  university,  desirous  to  shew  honour  to  so 
learned  a  man,  as  well  as  v^ishing  for  his  able  assistapce, 
conferred  upon  him  the  4^gree  pf'i^aster  of  arts.  While 
.  he  was  employed  in  this  business  of  pubHc  and  private 
.  fuition,  to  which  he  added  thp  labours  of  a  preacher  in  the 
neighbouring  villages,  Charles^  marqiiis  of  J?^^^/;,  who  was 
awakened  by  the  grace  of  God  from  the  idolatry  and  super- 
stition  of  the  times,  was  imployed  in  purging  his  domi- 
nion of  the  iJo/w/j-A  errors,  and  in  establishing  the  pure 
doctrine'  of  the  gospel.  His  territory  Fay  close  up  to  BasiU 
Wishing,  therefore,  for  ap  able  and  faithful  minister,  he 
applied  earnestly  to  Gryn^us  to  accept  of  the  charge,  and 
the  more,'  as  it  was  no  great  distance  from  his  beloved  seat 
of  learning.  A<;cqrdingly,  Grynaus  complied  with  the 
marquis'^  wishes,  and  performed  his  pastoral  duty  with  so 
xnuch  fafthfulness,  solemnity,  and  kihdness  of  behaviour^ 
that  he  was  exceedingly  etideared  tQ  his  flock,  and  beloved 
by  all  those  who  had  any  concern  for  truth  and  know- 
ledge. In  this  function  he  continued  about  eight  years ; 
.  at  the  expiration  of  which,  ah  epidemical  disorder,  which 
raged  in  Basil  and  through  all  the  neighboiiriiig  country^ 
carried  off  this  valuable  servant  of  Jesus  CArfjrftc^  his 'Mas- 
ter'^ presence,  on  the  second  of  August^  in  the  Jrear  1564, 
'  '  '  anc^ 
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9ind  in  the  £fty*second  ytor  of  his  age.  His  bodf  was 
l^uried  inJiis  avn  church,  where  he  had  been  the  first 
preacher  of  the  gospel,  and  where  an  honorable  moniunent 
was  afterwards  erected  to  his  memory.. 

It  does  not  appear,  that  he  published  any  writings ;  but 
he  left  behihd  him  a  noble  treasure  for  the  church  in  his 
four  excellent  sons,  whose  names  where,  The^bUus^  Simon, 
JJm  Jametf  and  Tobtas,  all  x>f  them  eminent  for  their 
piety  and  learning.  But  John  James^  whose  life  we  shall 
give,  hereafter,  was  the  most  distinguished  of  the  four,  axid* 
succeeded  his  father  in  his  pastoral  charge,  as  well  as  in 
faith  and  doctrine.  He  was  indeed  a  burning  and  a  shin- 
iog^ight ;  as  our  Readers  will  probably  perceive  in  the 
account  of  him.  Such  a  father  and  such  sons  are  not  of- 
ten met  with  in  the  history  of  the  world. — ^Blessed  be  God 
for  thenu  May  the  Lord  of  the  vineyard  send  forth  many, 
more  such  labourers  into  his  harvest ! 


f  ETER  PAUL  VERGERIO, 

BISHOP  OF  ISTRIA. 


SCARCE  any  thing  proves  thealmighty  efficacy  of  the 
grace  of  God  with  more  demonstration,  than  the  con- 
version of  the  determined  opposers  of  the  gospel.  That 
such  men  should  build  the  faith,  which  once  they  attempted 
to  destroy,  not  only  shews  that  there  is  some  extraordinary 
circumstance  in  the  case,  but  exites  the  public  astonish- 
ment, and  leads  to  the  strictest  enquiry.  This  enquiry, 
when  conducted  with  candour  and  seconded  by  grace,  has 
often  ended  in  the  conversion  of  otl^ers ;  and  what  was  at 
first  imagined  to  be  only  a  private  matter,  has  eventually 
Iturned  out  a  public  blessing.  .  The  wonderful  change  made 
in  the  apostle  Paui  had  this  happy  effect  4  and  as  the  since- 
rity of  such  persons,  as  the  apostle  and  some  others  were, 
cannot  reasonably  be  questioned  $  the  surprizing  alteration 
of  their  sentiments  and  conduct  has  been  produced,  as  a 
strong  argument  of  the  truth  and  glory  of  the  gospel.  And« 
pv^rlu^  this  aigument  has  been  treated  by  nobody  witli 
li^re  force  and  perspicuity  (so  far  asjrelates  to  the  power 

♦  oJF 
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of  wof dtt),  than  by  the  late  Lpcd  Lyttktm  \n  iiil  itraetir 

enticled,   <   Observatbns    upon   the   coniteraion    of  Su 
*  Paul: 

The  subject  of  our  present  consideration  is  asKither  my 
r^Mnarkable  instance  of  the  sao^e  kind,  FergsrVf  ais  well 
a$  the  apostle  we  ha?e  Just  mentioned^  had  too  much  know**, 
ledge  to  be  deceived  by  mere  artifice^  had  too  great  aor 
interest^  as  well  as  g«re  up  tod  gr?at  an  interrst^  on  the. 
opposite  side^  to  be  questioned  of  their  uprightness,  and 
had  nothing  to  hope  for,  by  espousing  the  cause  of  truths 
but  reproach*  ami  persecution,  and  poverty. 
'  -There  were  two  of  this  name  of  P.  P^  FergiriOf  and  both 
^r^  learned  men^  By  way  of  (tistinction,  our  Verprw  is 
called  junior,  probably  from  being  the  younger  di  the  two* 
The  other  was  a  layman,  and  a  pupi)  of  ChyHbrati  xA 
Constaniiftepli,vfi!kit9Viyed  the  knowledge  oJF  die  Gnei 
tongue  and  other  learning  in  Itaiff^  af^r  a  baobasism  ^ 
above  seven  hundred  years.  It  does  not  appear  in  what 
part  of  iafy  our  "^ergerip  was  born  or  educated ;  but  we 
hnd4iim  celebrated  for  his  knowied;^  in  the  canon  law 
and  scholastic  divinity,  and,  in  consequence  of  it,  iem« 
ployed  by  the  pope«  as  bis  nuncio,  at  the  ever  memorable 
diet  of  jiugshurg  in  the  ye^r  1550;  Fergmo  jiad  almost 
unlimited  coiifidehce  placed  ill  him,  and  was  Entrusted 
with  a  very  ample  commission.  His  chief  instructions  were, 
that  he  should  use  all  endeavours  to  prevent  the  holding  of 
a  national  council  in  Qerman^t  and  to  induce  king  Ferdi^ 
fjandt  the  emperor*s  brother,  to  oppose  a^ny  treaty,  of  that 
Yind.  Vergerio  v^ry  sedulously  acquitted  himaelf  accord- 
ing to  the  tenor  of  nts  commis^ony  and  left  no  stooe  uiK 
turned  to  perpler  and  mortify  the  Lutherans,  by  shewing 
every  liberality  to  Echius^  Fabery  Cochlaus^  and  othersi,  who 
were  their  adversaries,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  mdce 
the  warmer  opposition*  He  als^o  made  Echus  a  canon  of 
Ratishi^  \  a  piece  of  preferment,  which,  as  the  pope's  It^ 
gate,  he  could  confer,  being  present ;  the  chapter's  right 
of  election, ^^  that  case,  being  suspended* 

Vergerio  had  conducted  his  trust  with  so  much  address^ 
that  when  Rango^  the  bishop  of  Rkegie^  (who  had  been  sent . 
by  Clement  VIL  in  quality  of  Ambassador  to  Qermatnft  to 
conciliate  the  breaches  in  reUgion,  and  to  negotiate  the 
affair  of  a  general  council)  was  thought  too  old  and  infirm* 
tp  carry  on  the  artifices  of  tlie  Roman  see;  nobody  was 
thpught  more  capable,  or  more  attached,  to  succeed  in  that 
commission  than  Vergerio,  His  business  was  to  profess,  in 
beha^  of  th^  p^^p^)  his  holmess's  ardent  desii^  to  convener 
'        '  a  general 
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z  ^neral  couticti ;  while^  .secretly,  he  was  to  throw  the 
most  insormottntabie  obstacles  in  the  way  of  effecting  of 
fh^t  measure,  whieh  might  be  in  his  power.  It  was  a  work 
of  darkness }  and  he  was  enjoined  to  be  as  silent  as  death* 

Pope  Clement  dying,  cardinal  Farneu  was  elected  in  hit 
gbMKlf  and  assumed  the  ilame  of  Paul  the  third.  This  good 
man,  a»  one  of  his  first  acts,  created  two  of  his  grandchil- 
dren (irery  much  under  age,  and  issue  of  his  bastards)  car- 
dinals of  his  holy  church.  He  recalled  Vergerio  from 
Gsrmafyf  ill  order  .to  be  exactly  informed  of  the  state  of 
religion  (or  most  likely  of  other  things)  in  that  country^ 
and  <  consulted  (says  Sleidan)  with  the  cardinals,  by  what 
f  means  |hey  might  best  prevent  the  calling  of  a  national 
f  council  $  till  by  private  and  unsuspected  contrivances, 

<  Aej  should  have  embroiled  the  emperor  and  other  prihces 

<  in  a  war/  Thepietjr  of  this  design  needs  no  comment. 
However,  the  new  pope  resolved  at  length  to  send  Fergerh 
back  again  into  Germany  to  proffer  a  general  council,  but 
to  take  care,  at  the  same  time,  under  the  appearance  of  the 
greats  openness  and  simplicity,  to  learn  what  form  the 
protestants  would  insist  upon  it  in  reference  to  the  qualifi* 
cations,  votings,  and  disputations  of  the  council ;  that 
ther^  might  be  such  terms  and  rules  imposed  on  them,  as 
be  might  be  sure  they  would  never  consent  to.  By  this 
means,  the  odium  of  not  holding  the  council  would  appa- 
rently fall  upon  them.  He  was  also  instructed,  toexas-* 
perate  the  princes  of  the  empire  against  the  king  of  Eng* 
land  [^Henry  the  eight]  whose  dominions  the  pope  had  in 
contemplation  to  bestow  upon  those  who  would  conquer 
them  :  And  he  received  a  secret  article,  to  tamper  with 
fjuther  and  Melancthonj  in  order  to  bring  them  over  to  the 
cause'  of  Rome.     <  One  great  reason  (says  Sleidan)  why 

<  Vergerio  was  sent  back  upon  this  commission  to  Germany 

<  was,  because  king  Ferdinand  had  recommended  .him  to 
*  the  pope,  as  a  person  extremely  well  qualified  to  under- 
^  take  that  employment.' 

Early  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1535,  Vergerio  set  out  to 
execute  this  hypocritical  commission  in  which  he  was  ex- 
ceedingly industrious,  and  negotiated  with  almost  all  the 
princes  of  Germany.  At  Prague  he  met  with  the  good 
elector  of  Saxony^  with  whom  he  dealt  with  all  imaginable 
subtilty,  and,  according  to  the  colouring  of  his  commission. 
He  proDOsed,  among  other  things,  that  the  council  desired 
should  be  called  at  Mantua^  pretending  the  convenience  of 
its  situation  with  respect  to  plenty  and  access,  but  mean- 
ing,  reaiBy  to  get  all  the  heads  of  the  protestant  party  into 
J^ly  upuer  his  master^s  powerA    But  tbQ  design  was  seen 

through. 
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ibfottgli^  and  fell  to  the  ground.  Firr^^rwent  ab^tt 
Wittenberg  upon  the  object  of  hU  comini^sion  wifib  Lu^^n^^ 
jbut  Luther  knew  not  the  value  of  gold^  and  did  not  esti* 
n)ate  .high  enough  all  the  preferments  of  the  world,  to 
^iye  the  pope's  nuncio  any  prospect  of  success. 
.  In  the  year  1^56,  Vergerio  returned  to  th^  holy  fathflli 
in  order  to  give  iu  a  state  of  affairs^  and  to  expbtn  his 
management  in  the^  commission.  His  report  wasi- that.tte 
protestants  demanded  a  free  council,  in  a  convenient  plaee^ 
which  place  must  be  within  the  territories  of  ,tbe  empirty 
a$  the  e^nperor  had  promised  them.  With  respect  to  Lu-^ 
ir&r.aQd  his  party,  there  was  uo  hope .  of .  prevailing  upon 
them  by  any  other,  means  than  absolute  force  and  (entire 
suppression.  As  to  the  naotjion  about  the  Jting  of.  EngUmdt 
^he,f  rotestants  would  on  no  account  h^ar  of  it ;  and  the 
rest, of  the  princes  received  it  but  qoldly.  Indeed,  Qporge 
fluke  of  Sapcom^  ,{^Luihers  bitter,  eneipy]  did  say,  tbat^e 
greatest  danger  was  from  the  protestants,  which  was  oal]r. 
to  be  avoided  by  the  p^pe  and  emperor  declaring  war 
against  them  as  jsoon  as  possible. 

Upon  the  fpice^f  this  last  hint,  the  pope  sent  off  Ver* 
gerifi  to  Naplejy  where  th^  emiperor  then  was,  ia  osder.  t» 
propose  a  war  upon  theXutherans,  as  the  best  and  quickest 
meihod  of  settling  the  controversy. .  The  emperor  came 
to  Rome  tp  debate  this  matter,  and  proposed  earoestly  the 
c4'ii^g  ^  general  cou^il.  Th^  pope  insisted  that  it  should 
be  held  in  some  city  or  tojivn  of  Italt^ ;  to  which  the  ecur 
.peror,  npt  knowing,  the  pope's  holy  niotives,  consenled, 
and  accprdlngly  .a  buU  w^s  drawn  up  by  the  nine  cardi- 
nals out  of  the  consistQry»  by  the  archbishop  of  Bruniuit 
by  th?  bishop  of  Rhegioy  and  by  our  Vergerio  just  made. 
bishop  of  Modrusch  and  soon  after  of  Capo  £  Istria,  Mam^ 
tua  was  th(^  place  gxcd  by  the  bull ;  and  the  twenty»tbkd 
jof  Maif  enduing  was.  the  time^ 

It  was  foreseep,  that  the  protestants,  from  every  reason 
of  safety  and  propriety,  which  could  be  dear  to  ijiem-aa 
ipen,  and  ^,s  Christians,  would  never  consent  to  put  them- 
selves in;o^the,  popc!s  clutches.  ,Accordingly,  they  told 
{"he  jEmgei^or,  that^  they,  could  pot  trust  themselves  out  of 
their  own  country.;  and  espeifially,  as, in  the  ca«e  of-  Dr 
Hussy  it  might  not  be  easy  xq  p^ocu|re  such  a  sqrt<of  4^- 
cofiJucty  as  would  bring  them  back  again.  Th^y^id4>p€^ 
at  large  the  fallacy  aiid  d^eit  of  .the  pope's  conduct,  .and 
gave  very  broad  hints  to  tKe,  empeifor^.that  they  1  could  net- 
ther  trust  him  nor  any  of  the  .papist^.  $/^/J^ii. enters^  at 
full  length,  all  t^e  debates  upon  this  pccasioi^.i  ^  mrhose 
ccmmentaries  we,  rpust  refe^  .the  inquisitive  Readd:..  .  • 

Vergerii 
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'^  Virgetio  was  called  from  his  embassy  in  Germany  )yfiAifit 
pop^  id  th«  year  15S7)  as  a  maiii  who  well  understood^and 
<70uld  well  be  trusted  with  his  holiness's  affairs,  and  there* 
fore  cottld  give  him  the  most  precise  account  and  advice 
upon  them.  From  this  time  to  the  year  1541,  he  seeiiis 
$.0  have  remained  in  Italy.  But,  in  this  last  year,  he  was 
oimmis^sioned  to  go  to  the  diet  at  W^xrms^  under  an  assumed 
^diaraerer  for  the  French  king  s  as  it  was  thought  he  mig^t  do 
his  holiness  more  service  uivder  a  borrowed  form,  than  he 
£oald  do  in  a  real  appearance.  Vergerioy  with  his  usual 
Mdustty  and  address,  m^de  a  speech  here,  upon  tjxe  unity 
Qnd  peaceof  the  churcli,  which  he  printed  and. circulated* 
In  this  speech,  he  insisted  chiefly  upon  arguments  against 
Jiolding  a  national  council ;  for  the  pope,  of  sdl  thing8» 
^cdmld  not  endure  that  step,  and  Vergerio  knew  very  fully 
las:  secret  thoughts.  By  Vergeri^%  means,  in  co-operation 
with  other  insttuments,  the  conference  at  Warms  was  im- 
'peded,  and  at  'length  dissolved.  Every  thing  that  artifice 
and  .evasion  could  do,'  was  attempted,  and  unhappily  sue* 
ceeded* 

We  have  mentioned,  that  Vergerio  was  in  greilt  favour 
with  king  Ferdinand  of  Hungary  \  to  which  may  be  added» 
that  he  viras  4n  such  terms  of  esteem  with  hiria,  as  to  be 
.<gbd-fatherto  one  df  his  children,  with  the  marqui^  of  Brelh" 
'^enburghy  and  the  archbishop  oi  Lunden* 
'■  When  Vergerib  returned  from  Worms  to  Romif  the  pope, 
in  reward  for  his  setvices,  designed  tc>  have  made  him  a 
cardinal,  among  sotne  other  persons,  whom  he  intended  to 
promote ;  but,  upon  some  insinuations,  that  he  was  lean- 
rng  towards  Lutheranism,  through  his  long  residence  in 
Germany y  the  pope  changed  his  purpose.  *  Upon  theinfor- 
Illation  of  this  circumstance  (which  seems  to  have  had  no 
<3ther' foundation  th^n  malice  or  envy)  from  cardinal  Gi^ 
nuncio,  to  whom  the  pope  had  told  it,  Fergerio  ^stB  quite 
astonislied  ;  and,  in  order  tb  put  an  end  to  all  suspicions 
of  that  sort,  he  retired  into  the  country,  aqd  began  to 
compose  a  book,  to  which  he  prefixed  this  title  ;  «  Adver^ 
^  sus  apostatas  Germania ;"  against  the  apostates  of  Ger^ 
many.  This  work  naturally  led  him  into  strict  investi- 
gations of  the  dbctrines  of  the  protestants,  which  he  had 
never  duly  examined  before,  in  order  to  give  them  the  most 
exact  and  forcible  confutation.  Divine  grace  took  tins 
occasion,  which  he  meant  for  opposition,  to  bring  about 
what  he  least  expected — ^his  conversion.  The  apostle  Pau* 
wasf  called  to  tJie  truth,  when  he  meditated  its  ruin  $  and 
so  was  VergerioyZixd  the  great  Francis  Junius^  whom  we 
«hall  mention  hereafter.    He  found  himself  overcome  and 

vanquished 
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fttiiquifhed  by  a  care£id  perusal  of  the  iirrittQgfi»  irlttck  he 
wished  to  explode ;  and  he  saw  the  rmtraness  and  impietj 
of  that  churdif  whose  interests  it  bad  been  the  ms^in  buei^ 
ness  of  his  life  to  uphokL     In  tbe  otmost  perturbation  of 
mind,  andrelinquishiDg  his  views  of  a  cardinars  hat;  he 
went  to  confer  with  hia  own  brother>  John  Baptist  Vergerio^ 
bishop  of  Po£r,  in  Istriai  which  territor  j  is  part  of  Ac 
Vtnetian  state.    His  brother,  in  the  last  degvee  of  aatoniah- 
nient,  began  to  bewail  the  state  and  condition  of  VfrgerU*^ 
understaniUng,  and  seemed  rather  at  a  loss  what  (o  do  with 
himself  than  how  to  give  adviee  to  another.     At  lengthy 
by  Veitgnid^  repeated  entreaties,  they  applied  Uiemselves 
together  in  sean^ing  th^  scriptures,  and  particularly  in 
esatninii^  by  the  scriptures  that  important  article— !-die 
justiffication  of  a  sinner  before  God.    The  residt  was,  the 
Spirit  of  God  set  h(»nft  his  word  on  both  their  hearts  ;  and 
they  became  brethren  in  grace,  as  well  as  in  blood.    They 
saw,  in  this  pure  glass  of  the  word,  the  error  of  the  church 
of  Rome  upon  this  doctrine,  as  well,  as  the  absurdity,  fal- 
lacy, and  impiety  of  many  other  tenets,  which  it  maini- 
taini.    Convinced  of  the  truth  in  their  own  minds,  they 
^w  it  was  too  precious  a  light  to  be  confined  under  a  bushel^ 
or  in  their  bosoms.   They,  therefore,  preached  to  the  peo- 
jple  of  htria  the  true  doctrine  of  the  gospel}  according  to 
the  measure  of  grace  given  them.     This  soon  alarmed  the 
inquisition,  as  well  as  raised  the  indignation  of  the  monks. 
The  officers  of  the  inquisitic^n  came  quickly  to  Poh^  and 
Capo  d'  Istriof  wh^e  the  brothers  had  pireachedi  and  com* 
mitted  their  usual  outrages  upon  the  people  ;  and  one  of 
them,  Grisomof  went  into  the  pulpit,  and,  amongst  other 
<irrors,  excommunicated  all  who  would  not  inform  against 
persons  suspecUd  of  Lutheranism.     What  would  he  say  to 
Lutherans  themselves  ?  He  and  his  colleagues  searched 
after  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  reading  the  New  Tes- 
tament in  the  vulgar  tongue,  which  it  seems  Vergerh  and 
his  brother  had  procured  to  be  distributed  among  the  peo- 
ple.   This  occasioned  much  perplexity  and  distress.    The 
inquisitors  preached  also  frequent  sermons  against  the  per- 
son and  doctrine  of  Vergerio,  who  was  obliged  to  fly  for 
safety  from  the  approaching  storm.     If  he  had  been  in  the 
ecclesiastical  state,  under  the  immediate  dominion  of  the 
pope,  probably  he  had  not  so  escaped.     He  first  retired  to 
Mantua^  and  sought  the  protection  of  cardinal  Hercules 
GcnzagOy  who  had  been  his  intimate  friend.     But  he  soon 
found,  that  no  man  of  jthe  world  will  protect  fnorn  perse- 
cution on  account  of  the  gospel ;  for  Goffzaga^  urged  by 
letters  from  iRome,  and  by  Joftn  Cjso  the  pope'§  legate  at 

Venice, 
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.  Vmce^  soon  tfatn^ht  it  expedient  to  let  Vergerio  knoW|  tfait 

bis  company  could  be*dispensed  with.    la  tfais  sitasrtion^ 
f  ^    he  thought  it  waa  proper  to  go  to  Trmt^  whene  the  geaeaml 

f  council  was  convened,  in  order  to  explain  his  case  to   the 

f  lathers,  among  whom  he  had  a  right  to  sk.     But  the  pppe^ 

.  though  he  wished  to  have  had  him  prisoner,  yet  finding  it 

II  necessary  to  remove  all  suspicion  (especially   in  Germimy\ 

,  concerning    the  freedom  of  the  council ;  wrote  to  his^ 

,  legates,  who  presided  there,  to  get  htm  proscribed  from' 

\  appearing  among  them.     Being  in  consequence  expelled^ 

he  went  to  Venice ;  where  CasOi  the  pope's  legate,  advised 
'  him  to  go  by  all  means  to  Romet  and  reconcile  himself. 

Whether  Caso  was  sincere  or  not,  Vergerio  knew  better 
than  to  trust  himself  tn  the  lion's  den,  and  therefore  went 
^  to  PaduOf  where  he  remained  for  some  time. 

'  During  Vergervfs  abode  at  Padua^  there  occurred  in 

'  CitudellayXitdX  that  city,  a  circumstance,  which  has  been 

[  much  talked  of  all  over  the  Christian  world,  and  whiclv 

'  it  may  not  be  thought  tedious  or  impertinent  to  relate.-^ 

^  In  Ciiadeiia  lived  Francis  Spiroy  a  lawyer  of  great  abilities 

^  and  practice  at  the  bar.     This  man  had  embraced  the  re- 

7  formed  religion  with  remarkable  zeal  and  earnestness,  and 

M  as  he  made  proficiency  in  it^  freely  expressed  his  opinion 

^  of  the  several  points  of  the  controverted  doctrine,  both  to 

'  his  friends  and  to  every  body.     A  conduct  of  this  sort 

could  not  long  be  concealed  in  /f^,  but  was  at  lengdi 
noticed  to  J$hn  Caso  *,  archbishop  of  Beneventa^  and  the 
pope's  legate  il  Venice.  When  ^ra  was  informed  of 
this,  he  was  very  sensible  of  his  danger  ;  and  therefore^ 
after  resolving  the  matter  in  his  thoughts,  he  followed 
easy  counsels,  and  went  to  the  legate,  who  had  sent  for 
him.  Before  the  legate,  he  recanted  his  errors  (as  he 
termed  them),  begged  his  absolution,  and  promised  obe- 
dience for  the  future*  Though  the  legate  w^s  gladof  hrs 
voluntary  confession  ;  yet»  for  the  sake  of  example,  he  en- 
joined him,  by  way  of  penance,  to  return  home,  and  make 
a  public  recantation  of  the  protestant  doctrines.  Ail  this 
be  promised  to  do,  against  t&e  impressions  of  his  mind, 
and  the  clear  conviction  of  his  conscience,  which  re- 
proached, and  reproached  him  again,  for  his  shameful  de- 
sertion and  denial.  When  he  came  home,  the  solicitations 
of  bis  friends^  (who  urged,  that  the  welfare  of  himself, 

•of 

*  This  being  (for  one  would  fcarce  honour  hin»  with  the  name  o£ 
wiamj  wrote  an  execrable  book  in  celebration  of  an  unnatural  vice, 
which  he  had  the  impudence  to  call  a  divine  ivvrAy  and  to  profefs  that 
he  followed  it.  This  book  was  written  in  vcrfe,  t».  render  hia  abojii- 
sable  lafciviouibefi  the  more  pleallno^. 
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of  his  wife,  childraif  estate,  and  all,  dep^nded^upta  h) 
prevailed}  and  he  made  his  formal  recantation.     Soon 
afterwards  his  aoai  was  struck  with  horsor  at  what  hfe  had 
done ;  and  he  fell  into  die  most  dreadful  despair  of  God's 
mercy.     Growing  worse 'and  worse^  and  expressing  him- 
self in  language  almost  too  dreadful  to  repeat,  concerning 
his  critne,  and  his  assured  damnation  from  God ;  he  was 
removed  by  his  friends  from  Citadelh  to  Padua^  that  be 
Ought  both  have  better  advice  of  physicians,  and  the  con- 
stant conference  t)f   learned  men.     His  physicians  soon 
confessed  his  malady  beyond  their  art,  and  prescribed  for 
him,  as  the  best  -and  only  remedy,  good  advice  and  spiri- 
tual consobtioni     Accordingly,  many  of  the  clergy  and 
others  constantly  attended  him,  and  laboured  to  heal  his 
mind'  by  such  portions  of  scripture^  aa  exhibit  the  rkhes 
and  extent  of  the  mercy  of  God  to  repenting  sinners.     He 
allowed  the  truth  of  those  passages,  and  of  all  they  could 
«ay  respecting  the  love  of  God  in  Christ ;  but  still  insisted, 
that  he  was  particularly  excluded  to  be  an  instance  of  the 
divine  vengeance,  and  that  the  promises  did  not-  belong  to 
him,  who  must  justly  be  damned  io  everlasting  torments, 
because  he  had  abjured  the  trtxths  of  God,  knowing  them 
to.be  so,  and  against  the  repeated  aotmonttions  of  his  con- 
science.    He  said^  in  language  as  dreadful  as- ever  was 
heard,  that  he  felt  the  pains  «>f  danQsation,  even  then,  in 
his  soul ;  that  he  wanted  to  be  at  the  worst  which  hell 
could  inflict  upon  him,  as  the  expectation  .«>^  more  tor- 
ments   increased  those   he  already  sustained;  and  ithat^ 
though  he  saw  all  glory  )and  excellency  in  God,  yet  he 
was  so  far  £rom  loving  him  on  that  account,  that  he  most 
horribly  hated  him  the  morels    Intthis  condition  he  con- 
tinued for  some  time,  refusing  all  sustenance^  and  spitting 
it  out  againy  when  forced  upon  himi     F<prgfrw  fce^ently 
visited  him,  and  set  before  him  theireedom*'aad  fullness 
of  the  divine  grace;  urging  the  jristanees  of  Peter  and 
others^  who  had  iallen  from  Gody  bat. weve  received  into 
mercy  again  ;  but  all  his  exhortations  ware  in  vain.    What* 
ever  could  be  said,  was  thrown  away  upon  poor  Spiral 
and.liis  malady  increased  more  and.  more.     In  short,  he 
languished,  and  sunk,  and  died,  in  all  the  agonizing  tor- 
tures of  the  most  miserable  despair,*. 

Vergerio^  as  an  eye- witness  of  God's  wrath  for  the  denial 
of  hi'S  truth,  was  deeply  struck  with  this  dreadful  example, 
and  in  consequence  was  the  more  confirmed  by  it   in  his 

attachment 

♦  The  account  of  Splra  is  delivered  by  fevcral  creditable  authors, 
who  were  cye-witncflts  of  his  melancholy  end  ;.  viz.  MaUbnv  Gri~ 
i/tUdo^  a  lawyer   of  Paduaf  by  Sig'fmmd  Gehn,  Henry  Scot,  and    Vefgerii 
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lt\  attlstchment  to  the  Protestant  doctrine*   *TiIl  this  period, 

ooil  he  had  evidently  hesitated,  and  wished  to  ke«p  htnuelf  ^ 

iud  safe  as  he  could»  without  entinely  making  shipwreck  of 

3^'$  conscience.    But  this  awful  instance  determined  him.    He 

therefore  fully  resolved  to  abandon  his  native  country 
and  all  he  had,  and  to  become,  in  a  double  sense,  a  stmf^ 
git  andpiigritn  upon  eartJu  -  Every  true  Christian  must  bfe 
\   ^  this  in  his  spirit ;  but  every  one  is  not  called  to  be  so,  both 

^  inbody  andmind,  as  ^^r^rio  undoubtedly  was.  Heundei^ 

^  went  this  volixntary^ banishment,  that  he  might  live  where 

jy  he  might  freely  profess  the  doctrine  of  ChrtsU    He^qoict&A 

(  the  fine  country  of  Bergamo^  for  the  bleak  barren  hills  cf 

^  the  Grisons:    The  Grisons  became  a  spiritual  Eden^  far 

^  more  delightful  tlian  the  Italian  plains,  through  the  sweet 

manifestation  of  the.  gospel.  If  Christ  and  a  dungeon 
have  been  preferred  hj  many  *nartyrs  to  a  palace  without 
him  )  surely  Christ  and  the  Grisons  must  be  if  at  more  wel- 
come than  all  the  busy  scenes  of  life,  where  inward  peace 
is  a  stranger,  and  where  outward  felicity  flies  off  in  a 
dream.  Vergerio  counted  the  cost,  and- had  made  a  wise 
^J,  estimate  of  the  honours,  the  riches,  and  the  pleasures  of  a 

giddy  world.  He  was  certainly  able  to  do  so,  tn  the 
strength  of  grace ;  for  he  had  seenr  and  knawii  them  all  in 
their  highest  splendour  and  magnificence :  And,  with  Solo* 
monfhQ  could  write  upon  them  M^-^Vanity  and  ve^aiioncf 

Vergirio  preached  the  gospel  partly  amongst  die  Grisons% 
^'  and  partly  in  the  Vaheliney  for  several  years.     At  length, 

•*  he  was  invited  to  Tubingeny.  k\\  Swahia,  by  the  duke  of 

Wurtemburgi  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days* 

Vergerio's  brother,  Johfi  Baptist  Vergerioy  bishop  of  Po*- 
luj  who  was  converted' to  the  truth  at  the  same  time,  (as  we 
^  have  mentioned^}  died  before  he  left  Italy  %.  and  it  is  sus* 

f  peoted,  that  he  was  poisoned  by^  those  desperate  and  im- 

placable papists^  who  hunted  likewise  for  Vergerio^  blo^d. 

.  While  Vengerio  was  among  the  Grisons^  the  emperor  and 
pope 'had  endeavoured  to  draw  the  Swiss  to  the  council  of 
Trgnt":  But  the  French  king,  having  opposite  views,  in- 
sctttcted  La  Morliertf  his  ambassador,  or  envoy  to  the  Car.* 
tons,  to  dissuade  them  from  it.  La  Morlivrej  finding  it  a 
work  of  difficulty,  prevailed  upon  Vergerio^  who  was-  ex* 
pert. in  negociatioa  and  -business,  to  come  to  him  from 
amot^  the  Grisons,  Vergerio  supplied  him  with  arguments, 
and,  soon  afterwards,  published  a  book  against  repairing 
-to  the  council.  By  these  means,  Switzerland  and  the 
Grisons  were  preserved  from  that  corrupt  leaven^  and  from 
being  ensnared  by  the  policy  of  Rowl\ 
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la  thift  book  Verg&ui  ediibited  the  pride,  pooip^  lUiHiiy , 
ftmbilion»  bfiberyi  and  dkadute  manners  of  the  court  of 
J^omif  which  ht  declared  he  well  knew,  and  from  bis  heart 
detested :  That  the  couneil  of  Trent  was  not  called  by  the 
pope  to  establish  the  doctriae  of  Christy  but  those  human 
inventions  which  they  had  brought  in  contrary  to  the 
word  of  God';  not  to  purge  God's  fold,  but  to  dissemi* 
tait  their  inveterate  errors ;  not  to  restore  Christian  liber- 
ty, but  to  introduce  a  miserable  bondage  and  oppressioa  on 
f^  souls  of  men :    That  this  appeared  from  there  being 
none  but  bishops  and  abbots,  who  had  takeii  an  oath  pre- 
scribed by  the  Reman  ceremonial,  allowed  to  sit  there': 
That  the  inferior  clergy  and  secular  princes  had  only  a 
right  to  come,  without  the  least  power  of  deKberating  or 
voting  \  so  that  every  conclusion  must  be  $x  parte  $  as  aU» 
who  differed  from  Rome^  were  without  influence :   And 
that,  in  short,  no  good  thing  Would  be  done,  nor  any  cor- 
ruption complained  of  remedied}  though  to  remedy  cor- 
!rttptions  was  the  express  erid  for  which  the  council  wais 
pretended  to  be  caUed. 

The  event  proved  the  truth  of  Vergeruf%  assertion ;  zs 
we  may  more  fully  learn  from  the  celebrated  history  of 
that  council,  written  by  the  excellent  Ff  Pauh  of  Vmce. 

This  good  man  Vergerie  fini^ed  his  labours  and  his  life 
at  Tubingen  on  the  fourth  of  Octeier,  in  the  «year  li66^ 
His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  Dr  James  AfAreas^ 
on  1  7»».  i.  12,  Idj*  I  thank  Christ  Jesus  9«r  Lord^  wfu  bath 
enabled  me ^  for  that  he  pountedme  faithful^  putting  me  into 
the  ministry i  who  was  kfore  a  blaqithemer^  anfi  a  persmster^ 
and  injurious.  But  I  obtaifted  mers^t  because  I  did  it  igm^ 
tantly  in  unbelief.  Upon  this  text  he  drew,  and  might 
draw,  no  very  distant  parallel  between  these  t^  perse- 
cuting converts,  the  apostle  Paul  and  bishop  f^b^eno. 

Pezelius  says,  that  <  of  a  wolf,Gpd  made  Vergerio  one  of 
c  his  fold,  and  a  pastor  of  his  flock;',  and  Trithemius t^tzVs 
of  him,  that  <  he  was  a  man  diligent  to  searching  the 
*  holy  scriptures,  aod  very  learned   in   human   science, 

<  celebrated  as  a  philosopnl^r  and  a  rhetorician,  and  per- 

<  fectly  skilled  in  the  Creek  and  Latin  tongues*'  Thtutius 
mentions  him  likewise  in  very  handsome  terms,  and  per- 
haps as  handsome  as  he  dared  ;  Buti  Vergerio  has  a  much 
better  commendation  than  alL  these, — the  applause  of  his 
Mzstex-'^Well  donef  good  and  faithful  servant  ^  enter  thou 
into  the  Joy  of  thy  Lord, 
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